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Art.  I. — Owens  College,  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal, 
read  in  the  Common  Ifall,  at  the  Meeting  for  the  Distribution 
of  Prizesy  29th  June  1855. 

Lay  before  jou,  on  the  right  hand,  a  map  of  the  Geology  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  on  the  left  hand  Bradshaw'^s  (much 
needed)  illustration  of  the  mysteries  of  his  "  Railway  Guide." 
Volumes  of  thought  are  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
sheets  1  Tell  us,  if  any  can  tell  us,  how  many  cycles  of  centuries, 
or  millions  of  Telluric  millenniums  have  run  themselves  out  to 
make  up  the  interval  of  duration  which  separates  those  physical 
evolutions  that  are  set  forth  in  the  one  sheet,  from  those  engin- 
eering operations  that  are  set  forth  in  the  other  I  Nevertheless, 
the  causal  relationship  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  obvious  and 
unquestionable.  So  far  as  the  ways  and  works  of  man  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  thesis  not  needing  much  argument  to  establish  it, 
that  those  interlacings  and  perplexed  crossings  which  belt  the 
island  from  Birkenhead  to  Grimsby — from  Ripon  to  Stafford  or 
Birmingham,  are  the  direct  consequences  of  those  treasures  of 
the  materials  of  industry  which  underlay  the  same  areas,  and 
which  our  recent  geology  has  mapped  out. 

But,  looking  beyond  this  region,  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which 
these  wonders  of  national  wealth  and  of  mechanic  art  which 
BradshaVs  map  exhibits — netting  with  iron  the  Island,  from 
Falmouth  to  Aberdeen,  receive  their  explication  from  the  geo- 
logical chart.  Grant  it  that  the  agricultural  wealth  of  England 
has  contributed  its  share  to  this  network:  Grant  it  too,  that 
the  colonial  greatness  of  England,  and  that  its  vast  commerce 
have  furnished  a  large  share ;  yet  even  this,  or,  say  both  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  have  become  what  they  are  as  they  stand  related  to 
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that  Industrial  Greatness  of  Britain,  which,  with  its  bone 
and  sinew,  and  with  its  Titan  force,  rises  up  new  every  morn- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  then  we  were  in  search 
of  the  final  causes  of  the  railway  system,  as  it  now  covers  the 
land,  or  of  its  efficient  causes,  or  of  its  historic  origin — in  search 
of  the  first,  and  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third,  we  must  go 
whither  I  we  must  do  what  I  book  ourselves  at  Euston  Square 
for  Manchester, 

In  the  present  grave  aspect  of  European  affairs,  who  shall 
come  forward  and  assure  us  that,  ere  long.  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  will  not  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  British  people  to 
fight  the  world  almost  single-handed,  in  defence  of  that  one  spot 
on  earth  where  liberty,  political,  civil,  and  religious,  is  truly  un- 
derstood and  is  fully  enjoyed  f  But  should  such  a  time  come — and 
may  God  avert  it  I — whence  will  be  drawn  the  funds  and  material 
of  so  mighty  a  conflict  1  From  the  sources  whence  has  come  the 
iron  ribbing  which  Bradshaw's  map  brings  under  the  eye.  Let 
the  other  sources  of  the  nation's  surplus  wealth  be  reckoned  at 
their  utmost,  it  might  easily  be  shewn  that  the  share  contributed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  manufacturing  energies  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  is  large  almost  beyond  computation. 

We  need  not  therefore  stay  to  prove  that  the  prosperity  of 
these  districts  is  every  Englishman's  concern.  Though  he  be  a 
grower  of  corn  in  the  eastern  or  southern  counties,  or  a  trader  in 
a  dull  provincial  town,  far  remote  from  the  din  of  machinery,  he 
may,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time,  make  the  anxious  inquiry, 
"  How  are  things  going  on  at  Birmingham,  at  Sheffield,  at 
Leeds,  at  Preston,  at  Stockport,  at  Manchester  I"  The  artillery 
of  England's  future  safety  is  at  this  moment  either  a-making,  or 
It  is  not  a-making  in  these  towns,  and  in  the  hundred  towns 
around  them ;  and  it  is  so  whatever  their  line  of  business  may  be, 
whether  in  iron  or  in  cotton,  or  in  silk,  or  in  wool,  or  in  clay. 
It  can  be  no  impertinence  then,  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  seeks 
to  inform  himself  concerning  these  vital  interests,  or  who  even 
ventures  to  suggest  what  he  thinks  might  perhaps  promote  and 
secure  them,  and  which  at  present  may  be  wanting. 

But  it  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  manufactures,  and  that  ma- 
nufacturers might  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Can 
one  push  one's  way  through  the  sunless  streets  of  these  great 
towns,  or  mount  from  story  to  story  in  the  mills,  and  shops,  and 
warehouses  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  energy,  or  the  dauntless,  untiring,  well-skilled  deter- 
mination  of  the  Principals  and  the  subordinates  which  have  been, 
and  which  are,  the  soul  of  these  mighty  movements  t  What  need 
can  there  be  either  to  stimulate  this  productive  ardour,  or  to 
inform  it  ?  Is  it  not  firmly  resolved,  and  does  it  not  tlioroughly 
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understand  its  days'  work  T  Is  it  not  eager  enough,  and  bold 
too.  in  pursuit  of  its  object  ?  Is  it  not  astute,  experienced,  and 
enalessJy  patient  of  toili  All  this  must  be  granted,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purport  might  be  affirmed  without  exaggera- 
tion. Truly  it  is  admirable  to  see  with  what  spirit  and  courage, 
with  what  largeness  of  view,  with  what  perfection  of  method, 
with  what  address,  with  what  force,  with  what  niceness,  with 
what  power,  with  what  massiveness  and  volume,  with  what  infi- 
nitesimal parsimony  in  the  details,  with  what  freedom  and  noble- 
ness, with  what  rigidness  and  care,  the  men  of  these  manufac- 
turing districts  are  now  working  up,  and  are  turning  to  the  best 
account,  those  treasures  of  fueland  of  mineral  which  were  laid 
up  for  their  use,  and  hidden  deep  beneath  the  soil,  at  the  morning 
hour  of  the  planetary  system. 

Very  little  of  the  tendency  to  theorize,  or  to  catch  at  im- 
aginary relationships,  suffices  for  suggesting  the  belief  that  the 
aboriginal  population  which  occupies  the  area  now  in  view, 
strongly  marked  as  it  is,  in  its  physical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics, has  a  predestinated  adaptation  to  the  part  assigned  to  it, 
as  the  working  force  upon  this  ground.  Let  those  who  profess 
the  "  Development "  philosophy,  as  applicable  to  all  things, 
affirm,  if  they  please,  that  the  people  have  become  what  they 
are  as  the  consequence  of  their  occupations,  and  as  the  physical 
result  of  their  peculiar  modes  of  life.  This  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  more  than  superficially.  The  races  indigenous  to 
this  region  claim  a  high  antiquity,  and  their  characteristics  are 
manifestly  such  as  must  be  of  a  permanent  kind.  At  this  pre- 
sent time,  and  if  we  are  walking  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns,  we  must  of  course  set  off  a  large 
perceutage  of  all  whom  we  meet  as  an  alien  population,  attracted 
from  distant  districts  by  the  higher  rate  of  wages  which  usually, 
or  at  certain  times,  are  there  to  be  obtained.  On  all  sides,  too, 
we  encounter  the  people  of  Scotland,  and,  alas  I  abundant  over- 
flowings from  the  Sister  Isle,  as  well  as  a  mixed  multitude  always 
filtering  in  irom  the  agricultural  counties,  proximate  and  remote. 
Yet  amidst  these  alloys  it  is  never  difficult  to  attach  the  genuine 
man  of  the  region — the  Lancashire  man,  or  the  Yorkshire  man. 
His  osteology  alone  would  mark  him;  then  the  set  of  his  muscular 
system — his  tendency  to  adipose  accumulations — the  peculiar 
hinging  of  the  lower  limbs  upon  the  pelvis — and,  not  least,  his 
speechXewrays  him;  his  twang,andtheample  justice  which  he  does 
to  certain  favoured  vowels,  and  to  some  much  loved  diphthongs. 

Gentlefolk,  inhabitants  of  the  southern,  eastern,  and  south- 
midland  counties,  who  seldom  if  ever  visit  the  manufacturing 
region,  or  do  so  only  to  rush  through  it  in  the  ^^  Express,"  on 
their  way  to  Scotland  or  the  Lakes,  such  persons  amuse  them- 
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selves  sometimes  by  talking  about  the  "  manufacturing  popula- 
tion" in  tones  of  pity,  which  show  strikingly  how  utterly  at  fault 
even  well-informed  people  may  be  concerning  broad  and  obvious 
facts,  a  true  knowledge  of  which  might  be  acquired  by  a  three 
days'  sojourn  in  a  region  that  is  not  more  than  seven  hours 
distant  from  their  homes.  There  are,  indeed,  times  of  awful 
stagnation,  and  there  are  also  clusters  of  towns  and  villages  de- 
voted to  peculiar  lines  of  business,  when  and  where  a  manufac- 
turing population  wears  the  aspect  of  sad  privation,  of  squalor,  of 
extreme  wretchedness ;  but  such  times  and  such  spots  are  exce|>- 
tional.  It  should  also  always  be  recollected,  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation will  not  fail,  even  at  the  best,  to  shew  its  scum,  ana  that 
it  will  conceal,  until  it  be  searched  for,  its  feculent  sediment — the 
intemperate,  the  dissolute,  the  debauched,  the  blind  and  the  maimed 
also,  and,  alas !  (it  is  a  grief  to  say  it  ever  and  again)  the  Irish  ! 
But  now  let  us  invite  the  reader  to  travel  with  us  a  hundred  or 
two  miles,  and,  within  the  compass  of  a  ten  hours'  journey,  to  visit 
a  scene  most  picturesque,  and  thence  to  pass  to  a  scene  through 
which  sensitive  nerves  and  delicate  fastidiousness  will  hurry  at 
double-quick  time.  Yet  not  so  fast ;  let  us  look  about  us  as  we 
go.  Our  ramble  in  the  6rst  instance  is  through  a  country 
agreeably  diversified  as  to  its  levels,  and  which  has  its  picturesque 
alternations  of  arable  and  pasture,  bordered  by  copses,  and  inter- 
sected by  streams  and  rills,  by  the  side  of  which  the  angler  de- 
lights to  spend  his  meditative  hours.  A  deep-rutted  and  tortuous 
lane,  which  just  now  as  we  write  is  hanging  out  its  charming 
wreaths  of  dog-rose  and  woodbine,  and  which  hides  from  the  sun 
its  ferns  and  foxglove,  opens  at  length  upon  a  common  around 
which  cottages  peep  out  from  among  orchards  and  a  tall  hedge- 
growth.  Have  we  not  come  upon  a  very  paradise  of  rural 
seclusion  ?  is  it  not  a  spot  to  be  chosen  by  those  who  are  intend- 
ing to  while  away  existence  among  the  never-tiring  sweets  of  a 
country  life  ?  But  let  us  step  on  a  little  way,  and  overtake  the 
group  of  children  that  is  just  now  crossing  the  common.  Alas ! 
— ^yet  should  we  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  sad  feelings 
which  the  first  sight  of  these  infant  shadows  has  awakened  f — 
feelings  heightened  by  contrast ;  for  lately  we  were  making  our 
way  through  a  fourth-class  street,  where  the  prime  necessities 
of  life  are  amply  provided  for.  Besides,  if  we  look  a  second 
time  at  these  shrunken  forms — such  is  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator — we  see  that  childhood  will  have  its  smiles,  its  laugh, 
its  gambols,  under  conditions  even  the  most  forlorn.  Moreover, 
there  w,  notwithstanding  that  famished,  watery  look,  there  w, 
taking  the  group  altogether,  there  w  an  air  of  pure  rusticity, 
there  w  an  innocence,  comparatively,  and  a  modest  propriety — 
there  is  a  respectfulness  in  their  style  and  deportment,  which  is 
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greatly  in  their  favour,  when  thought  of  in  comparison  with  the 
bold  unreverential  sauciness  of  the  infant  Herculeses  of  manu- 
facturing towns.  But  look  at  these  unfortunates — the  infant 
serfe  of  a  neglected  rural  district  I  look  at  them  physiologically — 
observe  their  lank  colourless  hair,  screening  the  sunken  eye, 
and  trailing  upon  the  bony  neck ;  look  at  the  hollow  cheeks,  the 
candle-like  arms,  and  the  unmuscular  shanks  which  serve  the 
dear  urchins  for  legs !  But  are  not  these  children  breathing  a 
pure  atmosphere  f  are  thev  not  nature's  own  f  Yes.  but  there 
18  one  thing  wanting  to  them : — One  ominous  wora  clears  up 
the  mystery !  Starvation  !  not  indeed  such  starvation  as  brings 
the  sorrows  of  a  sad  lot  to  a  speedy  end ;  but  such  as  drags  its 

Eining  sufferings  out,  through  the  overshadowed  years  of  child- 
ood  and  youth — through  those  spasmodic  years  of  manhood 
during  which  the  struggle  to  exist  wears  an  aspect  of  rugged 
vigour; — and  then  through  that  residue  of  early  decrepitude, 
haggard,  bent,  idiot-like,  which  is  indeed  an  unblessed  end  of 
an  unblessed  existence.  This  rural  population  does  pretty  well 
if  the  father  be  able-bodied  and  sober,  and  the  mother  managing, 
through  the  summer  season  of  wheat-hoeing,  hay-making,  ana 
wheat  harvest ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  labour  of  the  mother 
and  her  children  comes  in  to  swell  a  little  the  weekly  wage. 
During  these  weeks  something  of  needed  clothing  is  obtained — 
rent  is  paid  up,  and  a  pittance  of  animal  food,  weekly,  is  added 
to  the  bread,  and  the  tea,  and  the  potato  of  the  seven  months' 
diet.  It  would  be  doing  a  wrong  to  our  worthy  farmer  friends, 
and  to  the  rural,  sporting  gentry,  to  affirm  that  these  miserables. 
are  actually  dying  of  want :  No ;  they  are  not  dying,  so  as 
that  inquests  must  be  held  before  they  may  be  buried :  would 
to  God  that  they  were :  they  are  the  living :  they  are  living  to 
show  what  extremities  men,  women,  and  children  may  endure, 
and  yet  not  die ; — or  what  they  hold  to  be  worse — not  betake 
themselves  to  **  the  Union  I"  But,  how  do  these  same  men, 
women,  and  children,  pass  five  months  of  the  yeart  Gladly 
would  one  find  them  curled  round  like  hedgehogs  and  hyber- 
nating  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  rabbit  burrows — lost  to  conscious- 
ness! We  should,  indeed,  count  it  a  miracle  if,  on  a  May 
morning,  we  were  to  see  a  group  of  human  beings  start  up 
alive  from  the  sward,  along  with  the  paigles  and  the  cowslips. 
But,  is  it  much  less  than  a  miracle  to  see  the  people  of  a  de- 
pressed rural  district  stepping  alive  out  of  the  winter  months  ? 

Infant  cheeks  are  tne  true  indices  of  the  well-doing  or 
the  ill-doing  of  a  people;  for  these  cheeks  show,  not  only 
how  the  urchin  itself  is  faring,  but  how  father  and  mother 
are  faring  at  the  present  time ;  and  more  than  this — how 
the   youtn    and   the  maiden    fared,    in  their   several   homes, 


Iju^  \M*j€tc  x\x*fy  tnei  it  'jiu^L,  II  iji  iiart  of  iLeK  islands, 
or  in  n'jrjMr  wijidu  i:  jwa  tiw?^  our  iji  ii-  lisit.  k  there  to 
\/ti  ut^m  yj  l»rg*;  a  ;^>t'>^^is:k  '-«f  wantifiil  ciildren  —  well 
*l<fv«st/|>b'l  — ^viiTv  iodj  rji  v:jSfziu  us  in  lii^e  sLreeti  of  Man- 
i*\k€fhUfr  whicli  ar*:  irjLstwtt^  t-r  ttit  o;»enL:iT€*  rf  that  city. 
dr^ii  it  that  iIm;  ia^-^r^  vf  t;jtrw;  tvr^'^uriZ  dumpling  are  not 
alwaye^  or  tAUiU.  \u  a  l:ih«Li/it  cobi-:i*»'jd  :  but  tber  are  not,  par- 
liajA,  iijii/;h  lii'i  y^or^h  i*jT  ihe  kkxt  icarbling  rf  their  chnoby 
viw^*f«-  aiid  iior^'r  th*;  worse,  in  tiiH:  ejt  of  the  pbvsiologist; — 
uor  would  ih'?v  if^  (hfj  w*r  art  ^>oid  to  iLink)  moch  the  better, 
M»  Uj  titralth,  tor  a  thon^u^h  dearlnff  oa.  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  houn.  It  i>»  jj'A  i]i^  s'^ap  wfikii  ibe  nursemaid  applies  to 
tlu?  ouUtr  Miaijj  in  hi*  irjfancr.  that  doe*  Lirn  c'od;  bnt  it  is  the 
iflt  sirjd  tli'i  fibre  fnr^rly  admini?t^rei.  whir-h  a  healthy  stomach 
ntt  nniMy  CinvertB  into  h^/ap  (or  something  like  it,)  for  replen- 
i»bin^  th<;  fon^es  of  the  inner  man — it  is  these  which  indeed 
work  \m  welfare. 

Amid  the  annoyances  of  a  walk  through  these  crowded  ways, 
it  in  with  a  h<;artrelt  pl'rasure  that  one  fixes  the  eye  so  often 
u|Kni  infant  form*^,  wanting  nothing  which  the  painter  or  the 
mriilptor  could  deKin;.  A  symmetrical  set  of  rotund  limbs, 
nf'uti y  stitched  up  at  the  jointH,  although  so  full  between  joint 
and  joint  ;  licadn  of  hair  rich  in  colour,  and  spontaneously 
curling ;  c/>m|ilexions  (say,  if  washen)  warmly  blending  the 
genuine  hues  of  a  firm  arterial  circulation,  with  a  not  sluggish 
venous  return ;  and  both  well  scumbled  down,  as  painters  say, 
with  a  clear  semi-translucent  integument.  It  will  not  be  sup- 
i)OM>d  that  we  are  s|H.*Hkiiig  of  more  than  a  percentage  of  tne 
inffint  po|)ulaticm  which  is  now  in  our  view ; — but  the  proportion 
is  Hirikuigly  large ;  and  especially  if  a  comparison  be  instituted 
with  almost  any  rural  population  which  we  are  acouainted  with. 
Nor  is  it  anirmed  that  the  symmetry,  the  rotund  proportions^ 
the  rich  colouring  of  infancy,  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year,  hold  out  undamaged  through  later  childhood,  and  youth, 
pressed  upon  always  by  rude  influences,  and  by  a  too  early 
ontranco  into  mills,  dye-works,  and  the  like.  Nevertheless,  this 
mnnufacturing  population  reaches  maturity  in  a  condition  of 
robustness,  fur  surpassing  that  ordinarily  found  among  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

Tbi^  cotnparative  physical  su|)eriority  of  the  population  of  the 

ufactnrini^  eoiintii?s  has  a  bearing  of  incalculable  importance 

till?  welUbcing  of  thi^  community  at  large,  and,  m  truth, 

per|»t«(iiify  of  the  British  position  among  the  nationsi 

i  in  iinitimi  t^norgy.    This  point  deserves  a  moment's 

fiipecialty  ah  it  UiB  a  near  connexion  with  our  imm^ 

in  this  artiele. 
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Tike  pIiTBeil  fhwimne  (or  caH  h  teniescj  to  de^esienie)  ia 
ib^ecttd  to  ki^y  T  anneal  ixK^ies  v<  ILiey 
-it  is  m  tcniency  evxMviiig  i:setf  rt^^ilj 
vkidu  bj  ff^^ndke  of  cd^ss.  htzzs  in 
WTniiMil  Emm ;  axxi  vbeiv  ixk>titQ:ions» 
ev  ibrbid  the  ftimixmre  of  the  lowtr 
vixk  those  mbore  them.  In  aristocTntic 
Em^^MDi,  tfe  ooblT-bam.  and  tbe  veaitliT«  noUe  or  doc — owing 
to  the  wamA  impfored  A— ,'ilic  habits  of  these  tinies..  and  to  the 
fiir  the  phaMMw  of  a  ocrantry  life,  and  to  the  usage  of  in- 
tnTefiinc,  cbjot  adrantases  so  hieblr  coodociDe  to 
«ld^«  U>^«U2:;  the  d;>wiw„d  ,«d«KT 
we  are  Sfiea^mg  o^  and  to  secnre  fix'  the  upper  ranks  a  bcdOr 
derekpnecty  a  btadth.  and  a  beantr  of  fornu  vhich  has  become 
the  msnal  charactciistic  of  the  Enjiilfih  eentleman,  and  the  Eng- 
fish  ladr. 

It  is  chieAr  within  and  throogboat  the  middle  daaes — or.  to 
Luiiuw  a  phrase  from  geolc^ — the  **  Miocene*  of  the  Social 
^  Formationsy^  that  this  phjacal  gnvitadon — this  animal  snh- 
mdence  dsplaji  itKh'  the  most  distincthr.  Those  who  have 
fived  long  citotigfa  to  hare  watched  the  course  of  things  in 
industrial  fcmOies,  will  oftoi  have  f^m  to  themselves  and  to 
their  eompcexs.  the  qoestion — **  How  is  it  that  the  joQiig 
people  of  this  present  time — ^vonths  and  maidens — are  so  often 
ailing,  and  are  so  fittle  able  u>  do  and  to  bear  what  their  parents 
did; — and  are  ttill  less  able  to  undergo  the  labours,  or  to 
rmfiuiner  die  ^•'^^^^^p*;  which  their  grandsires  thoogfat  little 

Yet  die  ooone  of  things^  as  the  social  system  is  constituted  in 
this  oouBtrr,  brings  up  a  remedr.  and  it  is  a  remedy  which,  to 
n  great  extent,  balances  the  phjs^ical  tendency  toward  an  en- 
fisdUed  animal  condition  in  the  middle  classesL  Our  free  insti- 
tntinm  pmnit,  and  our  energies  as  a  race  give  effect  to,  a  {»o- 
ces  which  is  perpetually  renovating  the  middle  and  exhaiuted 
stock  by  intnuions  from  boieath.  Healthier  blood — more  of 
bone — OKve  of  muade — better  stomachs — better  livers — a  harder 
CJCiebffjl  mass ; — these  things  are  oontinuaUy  crof^ping  up  from 
wader  the  spent  aDuvinm  of  the  mercantile  and  the  shop-keep- 
ing itnta.  The  rising  man  who  marries  *^  above  him.*^  or  better 
aU^  who  has  married  early,  in  his  own  dass,  comes  forward  to 
do  a  aerrioe  to  society  which  was  not  in  hb  view  when  he  aspired 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  to  give  his  children  an  education. 

But  from  whence  are  drawn  these  much  needed  importations 
of  fresh  animal  vigour  ?  Seldom  from  the  country.  Tbe  in- 
atances  are  extremely  rare  in  which  those  who  were  bom  to  the 
aoily  wnd  lirarineH  to*  the  plongh,  rise  above  their  native  leveL 
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Such  instances — two,  three,  or  five — might  be  hunted  up,  if  an 
agricultural  county  were  ransacked  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
agricultural  labourer,  even  if  he  had  the  brain  and  the  ambition 
requisite,  and  if  otherwise  he  could  eflbct  it,  would  seldom  bring 
with  him  that  which  the  social  mass  into  which  he  might  rise 
especially  needs,  namely,  a  fully-developed  and  robust  body. 
Meantime  what  is  it  that  is  taking  place  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
and  every  day  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  manufacturing 
region  ?  Men,  well  put  together — and  with  plenty  of  bone,  and 
nerve,  and  brain,  using  with  an  intense  ardour  those  opportuni- 
ties of  advancement  which  abound  in  these  spheres  of  enterprise 
and  of  prosperous  achievement — such  men  are  found  to  be  mak- 
ing themselves  heard  of  among  their  betters — are  seen  well 
dressed  before  they  reconcile  themselves  to  the  wearing  of 
gloves  : — ^by  rapid  advances  they  are  winning  for  themselves  a 
place  in  society — a  place  which  indeed  they  well  deserve, 
and  there  they  are  doing  what  they  had  not  thought  of — 
they  are  regenerating  the  mass  within  which  they  have  been 
received. 

But  a  comparison  between  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  and  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
presents  another  point  of  contrast  which  is  fraught  with  a  weighty 
significance ;  and  it  demands  attention  as  related  to  those  prac- 
tical inferences  which  we  have  now  in  view. 

The  adult  males  of  the  manufacturing  counties  are,  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  culture;  and  so,  we 
devoutly  believe  it,  are  they  in  a  higher  sense,  if  we  did  but  know 
how  to  set  about  the  work.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  one 
may  come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  fact — momentous  as  it  is 
— and  full  of  hope  as  it  might  be — and  that  is,  by  mingling  and 
conversing  with  these  "  operatives,"  as  they  are  called,  on  terms 
of  manly  equality.  It  is  of  no  use  to  perch  one's-self  upon  the 
empyrean  eminences  of  the  social  structure,  and  thence  to  look 
down  upon  the  working  thousands  of  the  people,  as  if  through  a 
Lord  Rosse^s  telescope — by  aid  of  which  we  may  discover  that 
the  begrimmed  nebulaB  of  the  "  lower  orders"  are  indeed  resolvable 
into  individual  human  lustres.  It  will  not  do  to  confer  with 
these  "  operatives"  in  no  other  way  than  as  from  the  antagonistic 
position  of  the  payer  of  wages  toward  the  receiver  of  wages.  It 
will  not  do — if  we  wish,  as  philosophers,  or  as  philanthropists, 
to  look  into  the  minds  of  these  men,  and  into  their  hearts  too — 
it  will  not  suffice  to  stand  toward  them  in  the  clerical  position. 
These  men,  or  at  least  the  more  genuine  among  them,  have  un- 
happily come  under  an  influence  which  alienates  them  from  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Between  these  strong-minded  men  and 
the  official  Christian  teacher  there  has,  alas  !  come  to  form  itself 
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— a  great  gulf,  which  even  the  most  zealous  and  benevolent  of 
the  order  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  pass. 

It  would  be  an  extreme  mistake  to  imagine  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  truly  and  authentically  knowing  vs'hat  the  working  men 
are,  and  what  they  think  and  feel,  one  must  sit  with  them  in 
the  public  houses  they  frequent,  or  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
them,  or  joke  in  their  own  style^  and  speak  bad  English.  Any 
such  course  would  defeat  its  mtention.  What  is  needed  is,  that 
we  be  in  earnest — that  we  eschew  all  guile,  and  especially  all 
clcLSs  affectation — that  we  put  far  away  from  us  the  simpering 
philanthropistic  amiable  condescension,  the  ^^  wishing  to  promote 
your  highest  welfare" — that  we  be  reasonable,  rational,  straight- 
forward, and  that  we  give  the  men  we  talk  with  credit  for  right 
intentions.  Then  it  is  needful  to  know  something  of  human 
nature,  and  to  possess  some  tact,  and  a  perfect  command  of 
temper ;  in  a  word,  to  behave  one's-self  as  becomes  a  gentleman, 
and  to  treat  the  man  we  speak  to  as  a  gentleman — and  such  we 
shall  find  him ;  or  if  not,  it  is  probably  as  much  our  own  fault 
as  his.  This  operative  is  communionable ;  and,  which  is  what 
we  have  now  in  view,  he  is,  to  a  great  extent,  culturable. 
Unreverential  in  his  deportment,  rough  in  exterior,  and  in  some 
of  his  pei*sonal  habits  uncouth  and  annoying ;  yet  less  so  by  far 
than  the  lower  grade  of  the  middle  and  trading  class;  but 
withal,  he  is  such  that,  if  one  wished  to  fill  a  lecture-room  with 
hearers  who  will  listen  to,  and  comprehend  and  relish,  what  is 
solid  and  rational  on  any  subject,  one  would  choose  to  invite  him 
and  his  comrades,  much  rather  than  the  scented  audiences  who 
come  into  such  places  to  be  amused,  not  instructed. 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  and  it  is  unnecessary  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  return  to  our  comparison  between  the  manufacturing 
and  the  agricultural  masses,  on  the  ground  of  mind  and  suscep- 
tibility of  culture.  Vast  indeed  is  the  disparity  I  but  then  it 
arises  from  causes  which  are  permanent  and  unalterable,  and  the 
difference  which  shows  itself  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
labourer  on  the  land,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach. 
We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  think  (which  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent believe)  that,  ascending  through  leagues  of  space  in  the 
social  system,  we  should  find  in  an  ordinary  dinner-party,  among 
the  rural  gentry  of  an  agricultural  county,  a  rate  oi  intelligence 
nearly  approaching  that  communionable  mind-condition  which 
may  be  found  in  many  of  the  mills  and  shops*  of  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing towns.     But  this  we  leave  and  pass  on. 


*  The  reader,  we  presume,  knows  that  this  word,  as  used  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  does  not  mean  a  *'  sliop*'  where  shopkeepers  stand  behind  counters  to  seu 
goods. 
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The  operative,  even  those  whose  position  in  the  scale  of  wages 
is  not  the  highest,  has  often  acquired  more  than  a  smattering  of 
scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  some  mathematical  initiation ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  use  with  propriety  the  customary  terms 
belonging  to  the  physical  sciences.  This  might  be  expected ; 
but  beyond  this,  men  may  be  found,  deep  stained  in  dress  and 
person  with  the  detritus  of  their  particular  line  of  labour,  who 
can  furnish  evidence  of  the  zest  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
have  read,  and  continue  to  read,  books  on  the  most  abstruse 
moral  subjects. 

Yet  the  fact  we  now  refer  to,  namely,  the  active  intellectual 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  operative  class,  and  of  the 
susceptibility  of  these  men  of  furtlier  culture,  is  not  here  re- 
ferrea  to  as  if  it  were  our  intention,  in  this  Article,  to  speak  of 
"  Mechanics'  Institutes,"  or  of  popular  courses  of  lectures,  or  of 
the  circulation  of  elementary  books,  or  of  any,  the  like  means  of 
advancing  the  scientific  proficiency  of  those  whose  lot  it  is,  and 
must  be,  with  few  exceptions,  to  labour  60  out  of  the  144  hours 
of  every  week.  We  have  no  proposal  to  plead  for  which  would 
send  the  youth  of  the  operative  class — orainarily — to  College. 
This  will  never  be  ;  or  never  while  the  social  system  continues 
to  be  what,  as  we  think,  it  ever  must  be,  a  vast  machine,  highly 
complicated  as  well  in  its  parts  as  in  its  functions. 

But  this  same  fact,  or  these  facts,  stand  in  a  very  important 
position  as  related  to  the  culture  of  the  classes  next  above  the 
operative^  and  until  this  relationship  is  clearly  apprehended  we 
snail  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  serious  moment  and  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  that  now  urgently  claim  to  be  considered. 

That  sort  of  undefined  and  unauthentic  acquaintedness  with 
the  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  physical  sciences  which  pre- 
vails among  the  operative  class  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts,  may,  witn  a  view  to  our  immediate  purpose,  be  looked 
at  from  two  opposite  points,  as  thus : — This  sort  of  proficiency 
is  an  element  in  the  great  manufacturing  machine,  claiming  to 
be  calculated  upon  as  promotive  of  the  prosperous  action,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  universal  movement.  But  it  must  also  be 
taken  account  of  as  a  force  obstrucjtive  of  that  movement, 
and  actually  operating  to  retard  or  divert  it.  Under  the  first 
named  aspect,  it  should  be  freely  allowed  that  the  workman's 
science,  such  as  it  is,  renders  him  so  much  the  more  an  instru- 
ment individually  available  in  his  particular  line  of  labour.  We 
are  allowing  a  great  deal  when,  in  any  practical  sense,  we 
allow  as  much  as  this ;  for  it  is  an  allegation  which  not  merely 
is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense,  but  it  is  one  which  stands  open  to 
direct  contradiction  ;  for  there  are  those — practical  men — who 
would,  on  the  contrary,  say — "  Give  me  only  hands  and  arms, 
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and  I  will  find  brains,"  We  are,  however,  willing  to  abide  by  our 
concession,  and  have  only  this  reserved  meaning  wherewith  to 
qualify  it,  to  wit — The  inteUigence  and  the  scientific  proficiency 
of  our  **  working  hands,"  constitute  a  means,  or  a  treasure  which 
will  be  available  to  a  far  greater  extent,  when  those  measures 
shall  have  been  taken,  and  those  labours  persisted  in,  as  touching 
an  upper  claasy  the  issue  of  which  would  be  to  authenticate  this 
intelligence,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  with  efiective  precision  upon 
the  matters  to  which  it  is  applicable.  At  present,  and  in  default 
of  such  measures,  this  same  popular  acquaintedness  with  physical 
science  is  a  treasure  neglected  or  squandered ;  and  worse  than 
this,  it  comes  into  geering  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  some- 
times to  wish  it  were  fairly  out  of  the  way :  it  is,  as  we  have 
affirmed,  a  Force  obstf*uctive  of  the  movement  of  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing machine.  A  word  or  two  will  clear  up  our  mean- 
ing. The  workman's  philosophy,  in  whatever  manner  he  may 
have  picked  it  up  (ana  often  it  has  been  by  an  industry  which 
is  highly  to  be  commended),  and  which  we  are  willing  to  grant 
is  genuine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  never  fails — or  seldom  fails,  to 
concrete  itself  with  two  resistant,  or,  to  use  a  technical  phrase, 
infusible  masses ;  it  is  as  a  half-ladle-full  of  pure  metal  spilt  in 
among  the  scoriae.  The  workman's  nugget  of  science  attaches 
itself,^r«^,  to  the  traditional  axioms  of  the  shop,  which  axioms 
are  sometimes  utter  absurdities;  and  then  to  the  man's  own 
crotchets,  fancies,  or  preposterous  theories,  and  to  which,  as  they 
are  the  fruit  of  his  own  musings,  he  is  likely  to  be  warmly  at- 
tached. Both  of  these  obstructive  concretions  meet  one  in  the 
shop,  and  constitute  formidable,  perhaps  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  tne  path  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  improved 
methods. 

The  workman  of  the  present  time,  who  is  distinguished  among 
his  comrades  by  any  intelligence,  has  indeed  learned  to  recognise 
science  as  a  something  real,  valid,  and  useful ;  and  he  would  scout 
the  imputation  of  harbouring  any  of  that  feeling  toward  it  which 
marks  vulgar  ignorance.  So  far  so  good.  But  when  he  is 
challenged  to  give  admittance  to  science  as  an  authority, 
claiming  a  right  of  interference  in  his  department,  in  the  shop  or 
the  mill,  he  finds  it  easy  to  repel  the  mtrusion  upon  grounds 
which,  to  Atm,  cannot  but  seem  good  and  approvable.  In  any 
personal  converse  which  he  may  chance  to  have  had  with  the 
professors  of  the  physical  sciences — in  listening  to  their  sugges- 
tions,  in  answering  their  questions,  concerning  particular  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts,  he  has  discovered  that  these  gentlemen— clever 
and  accomplished  as  they  may  be,  are,  for  the  most  part,  utterly 
Ignorant  ot  those  special  factsy  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
successful  management  of  the  process,  in  its  several  stages^  abso- 
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lutely  depends.  High  philosophy  does  not  condescend  to  teach 
(for  she  has  never  learned)  those  mysteries  in  ignorance  of  which 
the  simplest  processes  will  yield  no  valuable  result.  The  feeling 
of  the  accomplished  workman  toward  the  sciences  is  akin  to 
that  which  gives  courteousness  to  his  behaviour  when,  as  often 
happens,  fine  ladies — nicely  gathering  their  skirts  about  them, 
make  their  way  adventurously  through  factories,  and  go  in  and 
out  among  awful  wheelwork.  Fine  folks — ^gentry — our  betters 
— who,  in  plain  truth,  understand  nothing  of  the  things  they 
are  looking  at. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  broad  border,  we  might  call  it  a  wide  re- 
gion— hitherto  unappropriated  by  philosophy — unmapped  by 
science,  unexplored  by  the  accomplisned  occupants  of  "  Chairs," 
which  is  the  workman's  own.  Not  merely  is  this  region  not  in- 
vaded by  men  eminent  in  science — for  even  the  Principals  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  best-ordered  manufactories  are  not  pri- 
vileged to  keep  a  key  of  this  preserve.  In  many  cases  the  very 
fact  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  success  wholly  depends,  is 
known  to  nobody  "  on  the  works,"  perhaps,  but  to  Sam  Jenkins 
or  Daniel  Mudge.  Yet  of  what  nature  is  this  secret — this  po- 
tent mystery,  if  it  were  strictly  examined  ?  We  should,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  find,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases — fraught 
with  extensive  consequences,  in  which  an  infrequent,  because  a 
a  highly  complex,  assemblage  of  properties  or  affinities — an  as- 
semblage (fortuitous  so  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned)  pro- 
duces a  result  altogether  unlocked  for,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
auspicious  kind.  This  combination,  rare  as  it  will  be,  because 
it  is  inclusive  of  many  conditions,  has  nevertheless  occurred 
often  enough  in  the  workman's  long  experience  to  attract  his  no* 
tice,  to  wake  him  up,  and  to  stimulate  his  curiosity,  so  as  that  he 
narrowly  observes  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  trivial, 
which  has  attended  the  occurrence ;  and  if  three  times  in  suc- 
cession it  should  have  chanced  that  this  rare  colour  he  has 
been  so  long  in  quest  of,  this  fine  texture,  this  resplendence,  this 
sparkle,  has  presented  itself  to  his  delighted  eye— on  a  Thursday, 
or  when  the  moon  was  three  days  old,  or  the  wind  north-west  by 
north,  he  will  not  neglect  such  a  coincidence  when  he  is  noting 
the  probable  causes  of  so  lucky  a  result.  Meanwhile  the  cautious 
churl  takes  good  care  ^^  not  to  say  nothing  to  nobody"  about 
what  he  has  been  privileged  to  see  and  to  do. 

In  those  dull  hours  of  those  dull  weeks,  months,  years,  which 
the  workman  spends  at  his  bench,  or  stooping  over  the  steaming 
caldron,  or  sweating  in  the  fierce  front  of  the  raging  furnace,  or 
stirring  the  crusted  mixture  of  a  vat — in  those  monotonous  hours, 
at  moments  few  and  far  between.  Awful  Nature,  who,  through 
thousands  of  years  has  veiled  herself  prudishly  from  the  eyes  of 
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sages,  stands  revealed  before  the  astounded  workman,  and  sheds 
a  momentary  splendour  through  the  dungeon-like  vault  in  which 
he  labours.  It  is  not  often  that  the  workman  himself  compre- 
hends the  revelation  of  which  he  has  been  the  witness;  but,  never- 
theless he  notes  the  result,  and  he  finds  opportunity  to  turn  it  to 
excellent  account ;  and  so,  inwardly  exulting  in  the  thought  of 
his  treasure,  he  is  led  to  hold  cheap,  though  he  does  not  quite  con- 
temn, what  the  professor  of  science  may  know  of  things  beyond 
his  sphere.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  room,  on  this  ground, 
for  more  of  communionship  than  actually  exists  between  the 
professor  of  science  and  the  operative.  Undoubtedly  an  ex- 
change of  experiences  between  the  two  labourers  in  the  same 
region  would  be  mutually  advantageous. 

To  become  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  now  before 
us,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  great  extent  of  meaning  which  belongs 
to  it,  we  must  give  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  a  subject,  less  often 
considered  than  it  might  be.  We  mean,  the  relation  of  manufac- 
turing operations,  taken  in  their  universality,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences.  We  hear  much  of  the  correlative  relationship,  or 
the  deductive  bearing  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  of  the  appli- 
cate  sciences,  upon  manufacturing  art ;  and  of  this  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently;  but  the  first-named  species  of 
influence  is  entitled  to  come  first  under  notice.  Of  what  sort 
then  is  it? 

Those  many  thousands  of  the  population  of  these  islands  (the 
same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  in  every  manufacturing  country), 
how  many  soever  they  may  be,  and  whether  they  be  principals 
or  subordinates,  whose  days  are  spent  in  carrying  forward  those 
arts  of  life  to  which  the  term  manufactures  most  properly  applies, 
and  of  whose  labours  national  wealth  is  the  result,  may  be  re- 
garded as  occupied  daily  in  breaking  ground  for  the  advances 
of  physical  philosophy  in  its  several  branches.  They  are  doing 
this  whether  they  know  it  or  not ;  and  they  are  doing  it  in 
various  ways ;  and  if  this  fact  were  not  merely  known  as  it  is,  but 
practically  considered  as  it  ought,  it  might  be  turned  to  great 
account 

Those  arts  and  processes  (demanding  division  of  labour  and 
capital)  by  means  ot  which  the  materials  put  before  us  in  the  store- 
house of  Nature,  are  wrought  upon,  so  as  to  render  them  available 
for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  civilized  communities,  ought,  in  the  first 
placcj  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  system  of  operations  which 
hring  men  into  intimate  and  familiar  correspondence  with  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  known  properties  of  the  material 
WORLD.  The  savage  man  has  an  instinctive  consciousness  of 
some  few  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  world  through  which 
he  roams ;  but  the  manufacturing  man,  if  we  think  of  him  in  the 
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abstract,  has  schooled  himself  laborioDsly  in  a  perceptive  and  an 
apprehensive  acquaintance  with  properties  ana  laws,  with  fiinc- 
tions  and  affinities,  with  things  statical,  with  things  dynamicaL 
which,  only  to  catalogue  them  with  the  needful  precision,  woula 
fill  volumes.  Whether  there  be  physical  philosophy  in  a 
country  or  not,  if  there  be  the  industrial  arts,  if  a  vast  manufac- 
turing system  be  carried  on  there,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
human  mind  has  already  brought  itself  into  a  position  of  the 
closest  familiarity,  as  well  with  the  primary  properties  of  matter 
as  with  the  secondary ;  and  that  it  is  acquainted  with  those  con- 
ditions of  the  material  world  which  are  universal,  and  with  those 
also  that  are  special  and  contingent :  it  is  conversant  with  qua- 
lities obvious,  and  with  qualities  recondite,  with  results  which  no 
sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  and  which  seem  incredible  when 
they  occur. 

If  that  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  world  which  the  physical  sciences  make  profession  of, 
be,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  more  comprehensive,  more  systematic, 
and  more  logically  coherent  than  that  which  the  operative  com- 
monwealth has  empirically  acquired,  this  latter  is,  in  very  many 
instances,  if  not  universally  so,  more  indmatey  and,  in  a  sense,  it 
is  more  authentic  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  has  accrued  in 
a  spontaneous  manner  from  a  broad  surface  of  actual  experience. 
The  "  Transactions"  of  scientific  corporations  contain  the  record 
of  facts  which  have  been  the  result  of,  perhaps,  a  score  or  a 
hundred  varied  experiments.  But  go  the  round  of  the  shops 
and  laboratories  in  certain  lines  of  business,  and  you  will  find 
that  these  same  facts — which  constitute  the  rarities  of  science — 
are  the  vulgarities  of  manufacturing  art,  or,  at  least,  they  are 
things  long  and  well  known  among  the  skilled  workmen  in  that 
line.  The  fact,  the  law,  in  the  one  case,  is  carried  with  solemn 
ceremony  to  its  place  to  sustain  an  existing  theory ;  in  the  other 
case  it  is  rudely,  and,  perhaps,  with  an  absurdity  appended — 
colloquially  embodied  in  some  worn  apophthegm  of  the  "  trade.^ 

But,  secondly  J  it  is  the  manufacturing  system  in  all  its  branches, 
taken  as  a  whole,  which  gives  us  the  most  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  that  vast  assemblage  of  substances  which  are 
catalogued  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  (once  more  to  use  an  old-fashioned  expression.)  The 
reader,  however  little  initiated  he  may  be  in  tne  mysteries  of 
manufacturing  art,  would  think  we  were  treating  him  as  a  child, 
if  we  gravely  informed  him  that  these  arts,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  his  comfort,  safety,  health,  and  pleasures,  convert  to 
various  uses  very  many  substances ;  for  instance — all  the  perfect 
metals — many  of  the  imperfect  metals— clays,  slates,  marbles, 
precious  stones,  flint; — the  bones,  the  skins,  the  tendons,  the 
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horns,  the  hoofs,  the  intestines,  the  secretions  of  animals ; — and 
then  the  coantless  substances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — woods, 
barks,  roots,  foliages,  fruits,  gums,  resins,  spirits,  aromas,  juices, 
more  than  could  soon  be  recollected.     As  much  learning  as  this 
may  be  found  in  any  educational  book.     But  now,  if  we  take  in 
hand   any  one  of  the  principal  manufactures,   whatever  may 
be  the  material  upon  which  labour  has  been  expended,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  a  dozen,  or  that  twenty  other  substances — 
minerals,  or  metals,  or  organic  products,  animal  or  vegetable^ 
have  been  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  that  process  which  has  at 
length  brought  the  article  in  question  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer.    And  how  curiously  recondite  are  some  of  those  sub- 
stances or  products  which  have  lent  their  aid  in  some  stage  of 
those  elaborate   processes  I     The  uninitiated  would  not  easily 
imagine  what  a  ransacking  of  earth's  surface  there  has  been — its 
surface  and  its  bowels — the  depths  of  the  ocean — deserts,  wilder- 
nesses, rivers,  lakes,  mountain  tops !  what  an  eager  quest  there 
has  been  in  search  of  substances,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
which,  when  nothing  else  in  nature  would  do  it,  would  help  the 
l)erplexed  workman  to  surmount  some  special  difficulty  in  his 
art.     Very  many  instances  might  be  brought  forward  from  the 
history  of  manufacturing  art,  in  which  a  certain  process,  highly 
important  in  its  commercial  bearing,  has  been  foreseen  to  be 
practicable  by  introducing  a  genus  of  substances — say,  a  metal, 
an  earth,  a  salt,  an  acid.     A  lucky  initial  experiment,  which, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  could  not  be  repeated,  has  fanned  the 
hopes  of  the  sanguine  inventor.     At  length  his  patient  endea- 
vours are  rewarded  by  finding  out  what  species  of  that  same  genus 
it  is  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  work ;  and  yet  even 
now  his  success  is  only  partial— or  the  result  is  precarious — the 
failures  are  frequent,and  those  about  him  (those  whose  most  natural 
muscular  action  is  the  shrugging  the  shoulders)  tell  him  plainly, 
"It  won't  do— from  the  first  1  knew  it  never  would  do."     Stung 
by  these  jeers,  the  workman,  or  inventor,  if  he  does  not  resort  to 
magical  arts — literally  fingera  and  turns  over  all  possibilities  that 
are  embraced  within  the  arms  of  the  species  which  he  has  in  view: — 
yes!  and  at  length,  upon  the  top  shelf  of  Dame  Nature's  lumber 
room,  he  finds  the  very  stuff  toat  "  will  do.'*     All  now  confess 
the  advent  of  an  important  discovery  I — shoulders  fall,  and  means 
are  forthwith  resorted  to  for  giving  effect  to  this  "  new  process." 
In  the  use  of  metals  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  pur- 
posesy  frequent  instances  occur  in  which  the  only  metallic  pro- 
duct whicn  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  difficult  operation,  or 
a  peculiar  structure  or  movement,  is  an  alloy  of  definite  propor- 
tions; and  not  only  so,  but  the  mixture  must  have  been  effected 
with  the  most  exact  regard  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and  even  to 
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the  state  of  the  weather.  Look,  for  instance,  to  some  processes 
in  the  art  of  gilding,  or  look  at  the  endless  intricacies  that  are 
involved  in  those  arts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  brilliant, 
permanent,  and  peculiar  tints.  The  craft  of  the  potter  embraces 
many  such  niceties  ;  and  so  does  that  of  the  worker  in  enamel ; 
and  so,  especially,  does  that  of  the  calico-printer. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  the  wide  range  of  the  manufacturing 
system  involves  an  intimate  acquaintance,  first^  with  those  laws 
of  nature  and  those  properties  of  bodies  which  are  the  subject 
of  scientific  generalization;  and  secondly^  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  Nature,  regarded  as  the  field  of  scientific  clas- 
sification. 

Yet,  when  thought  of,  as  now,  in  relation  to  the  physical 
sciences,  the  manufacturing  system  commands — we  ought  to  say, 
t^  might  well  command — the  respectful  regard  of  all  men  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  them,  on  these  two  other  grounds,  each 
of  which  is  singly  of  high  significance.  For  a  moment  then, 
imagine  that,  when  we  are  looking  down  from  some  neighbouring 
height  upon  a  smoke-enveloped  town,  with  its  hundreds  of  tall 
engine  chimneys — its  hundreds  of  factory  roofs — its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  intent  from  early  till  late  upon  their  several 
tasks;  imagine  that  what  we  behold  is,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  is,  a 
vast  laboratory,  wherein  scientific  manipulations,  on  the  largest 
scale,  are  incessantly  in  progress.  If  we  are  to  count  philoso- 
phers by  tens,  we  must  count  these  practical  philosophers  by  tens 
of  thousands.  Or  look  at  them  under  the  same  aspect  as  la- 
bourers on  the  same  field,  and  as  busied  with  the  very  same 
laws,  and  as  experimenting  upon  the  very  same  classes  of  bodies, 
and  then  we  shall  incline  to  think  that  the  few  quite  misunder- 
stand their  own  position,  and  quite  overlook  their  own  interests,  if 
they  fail  to  institute,  and  to  keep  alive,  an  interchange  of  expe- 
riences with  the  MANY. 

But  again,  we  hear  now  and  then,  with  amazement,  of  some 
munificent  five  hundred  pounds  that  has  been  conceded  by  a 
scientific  corporation  to  Professor  Somebody,  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  a  particular  inquiry  1  Surely,  one  says  to  one's-self, 
surely  this  land  of  ours  must  be  at  once  enormously  wealthy,  and 
nobly-minded  too,  seeing  that  it  hands  over  two,  three,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  once  in  twelve  months,  for  the  advancement 
of  science!  Meantime,  what  millions  sterling  is  it,  in  fixed 
capital,  and  in  floating,  that,  in  these  manufacturing  counties,  are 
employed  in  practically  working  out  the  problems  of  mechanical 
ana  physical  science!  On  this  field,  assuredly,  money  is  not 
grudged ;  processes  that  are  seen  to  be  valid  and  good,  do  not 
fail  of  their  results,  or  flag,  or  want  for  cash.  Would  it  not  be 
well^  therefore,  that  the  small  and  poverty-stricken  company  of 
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the  professors  of  science  should  keep  themselves  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  lordly  guild  of  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  pay 
weekly  wages  exceeding  in  amount  the  annual  revenues  of  all  the 
scientific  corporations  of  Europe  put  together? 

To  some  small  extent,  we  grant  it,  there  does  exist  a  mutuality ; 
to  some  limited  extent  there  t^  an  interchange  of  mind — a 
correspondence,  a  recognised  reciprocity,  connecting,  remotely 
and  casually,  the  scientific  with  the  manufacturing  communities. 
But  this  relationship  is  not  at  present  well  understood  as  to  its 
grounds;  nor  are  effective  means  employed  for  rendering  the 
interchange  of  scientific  with  practical  knowledge  nearly  so  ad- 
vantageous as  it  might  become  to  both  parties,  and  in  different 
ways.  Is  it  so,  indeed,  that  the  professors  of  science  occupy  a 
lofty  position,  as  at  the  radiating  centre  of  an  effulgence  wnich 
the  manufacturing  world  beneath  may  be  allowed  to  gaze  at 
with  awe  f  We  do  not  think  this  is  quite  the  true  statement  of 
the  relative  place  or  function  of  the  two  bodies. 

Let  an  answer,  in  detail,  be  given  to  this  inquiry.  At  this 
present  time  what  are  those  actual  acauirements  or  accomplish- 
ments which  qualify  the  philosophical  and  scientific  Faculty  to 
teach  and  to  guide  the  manufacturing  commonwealth?  An 
answer  to  this  question,  to  be  useful  and  complete,  would  fill  a 
volume.  Nevertheless  wo  beg  leave  to  suggest  something,  very 
briefly,  which  may  tend  to  bring  out  an  answer. 

Mathematical  science,  in  its  several  branches,  and  those  de- 
rived sciences  also  which  have  their  sphere  within  range  of  the 
methods  of  mathematical  demonstration,  stand  in  a  relationship 
toward  the  manufacturing  system  at  large,  which  differs  essen-- 
tiaUy  from  that  of  the  less  absolute  physical  sciences.  For 
instance,  Mechanics,  in  its  several  departments,  coming  wholly 
or  partially  under  the  control  of  mathematical  reasoning,  deduc- 
tive and  analytical — and  this  includes  hydraulics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  and  whatever  deals  with  matter  in  the  mass,  and  as 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  via  inertice^  momentum — these 
sciences,  which  find  their  immediate  application  in  the  construc- 
tion and  working  of  mechanical  structures,  have  at  this  time,  or 
we  might  say  in  the  course  of  the  last  seventy  years,  been 
brought  to  take  their  bearing,  with  incalculable  advantage, 
upon  the  great  manufacturing  movements  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  last  twenty-five  years,  to  look  no  further  back, 
have  witnessed  many  of  these  felicitous  applications,  which  may 
well  amaze  and  astound  those  who  look  at  them  only  in  their 
present  results,  and  who  know  little  of  the  antecedents  out  of 
which  they  have  come.  It  might  seem  as  if  within  this  region, 
at  least,  there  was  little  room,  either  to  look  for,  or  even  to 
desire,  any  material  improvements.     Nevertheless  that  sort  of 
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systematic  interchange  or  communionship,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently venture  to  recommend,  would,  as  we  think,  bring  about  a 
conviction,  on  both  sides — the  scientific  side  and  the  operative — 
that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done ;  and  that  there  are  many 
desiderata  to  be  supplied,  and  that  therefore  a  better  under- 
standing, on  both  sides,  as  to  what  is  possible,  and  as  to  what  is 
the  most  urgently  needed,  is  not  likely  to  come  about  so  long  as 
two  classes,  whose  labours  tend  toward  the  same  results,  stand 
apart,  or  are  held  asunder  by,  perhaps,  some  superciliousness  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  a  consciousness,  on  the  other,  of  being 
already  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  is  of  great  value, 
which  accordingly  is  made  a  mystery,  and  is  secreted  as  a 
treasure. 

But  when  we  grant  that  the  principles  of  mechanics  have 
been  applied,  of  late,  in  an  admirable  manner,  to  manufacturing 
purposes,  a  distinction  must  be  kept  in  view.  Manufacturing 
machinery  is  of  two  kinds  :  it  is  either  a  complicated  appliance, 
concentred  upon,  or  coming  to  its  issue  in,  one  sort  of  result ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  production  of  one  article,  or  species  of 
article ; — or  else  it  is  merely  subsidiary,  promoting  and  facilitat- 
ing, in  various  ways,  the  course  of  an  elaborate  process,  which 
results  in  the  production  of  goods  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
spinning  machinery,  in  power-loom  weaving,  in  card-making, 
in  lace- making,  one  result — yarn,  cloth,  cards,  lace,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  order  of  mechanism,  (however  many  may  be  the 
individual  machines,  or  their  diversities ;)  but  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  pottery  business — in  calico-printing,  in  tool- 
making,  in  iron  foundries — various  machines,  accomplishing 
different  and  independent  purposes,  are  set  agoing  to  take  their 
separate  part  in  carrying  forward  the  different  stages  of  a  com- 
plicated and  much  diversified  process. 

In  relation  to  machines  of  the  first-named  class,  and  upon  the 
productive  powers  of  which  vast  interests  depend,  mechanical 
skill  of  the  highest  order — inventive  genius,  stimulated  by  induce- 
ments the  most  potent — have  long  been  concentrated ;  and  as  to 
most  of  these  instances,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  ingenuity, 
science,  and  capital  together,  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
mechanical  perfection. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  as  to  that  miscellaneous  mass  of  machi- 
nery which,  as  we  have  said,  performs  a  subsidiary  office,  and 
the  functions  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  might  be  performed  by 
cheap  hand  labour.  Machines  of  this  class  seldom  attract  much 
attention  :  they  are  thought  of  often  as  being  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage; and  expenditure  upon  them,  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
would  be  grudged  ;  proposals  for  improvement  are  therefore 
faintly  regarded.     It  is  not  always   understood,  not  even  by 
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intelligent  principals,  that  a  faulty  mechanism,  which  imperfectly 
does  its  work,  which  consutnea  much  more  engine  power  than  it 
tisesy  and  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  jobs,  of  breakages, 
of  misfits,  and  the  like,  costs  as  much  (or  more)  per  week  as 
the  wages  of  a  dozen  workmen  ;  and  that  if  it  would  be  well  to 
discharge  a  gang  of  idle  fellows,  the  same  prudent  economy 
would  demand  the  substitution  of  an  effective  machine  for  a 
cumbrous  and  faulty  one. 

Any  one  who  is  gifted  with  mechanical  perception  may  soon 
convince  himself,  m  making  the  round  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  that  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  reforming  the 
machineries  of  this  secondary  or  subsidiary  order,  before  it  can 
be  said  that  science  and  skill  have,  in  this  department,  well  done 
their  part.  Many  instances  might  be  named  which  exhibit  a 
marvellous  misapprehension  even  of  first  principles  in  me- 
chanics. If  a  question  be  put  in  any  such  case,  the  answer  is  of 
this  sort,  "  Oh,  well,  we  have  used  that  sort  of  machine  so  long 
as  I  can  remember — these  forty  years  perhaps,  and  it  does  well 
enough." 

The  loss  and  damage  arising  from  the  sources  to  which  we  are 
now  referring,  are  attributable  to  causes  which  may  be  thus 
classified. — Fibst,  There  are  to  be  found  in  most  extensive 
establishments  machines  of  t/ie  subsidiary  hindj  which  are  of 
obsolete  construction,  and  which  are  allowed  from  year  to  year 
to  stand  in  the  room  of  such  as  embody  very  important  recent 
improvements.  It  is  mortifying  to  witness  the  blundering  per- 
formances of  machinery,  involving  a  large  weekly  cost,  which 
might  be  supplanted  by  a  moderate  outlay.  In  frequent  in- 
stances of  this  kind  it  is  the  interference  of  patent  rights  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  improvements  the  most  urgently  needed. 
Sometimes  a  "  license  to  use"  is  regarded  as  too  expensive ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  an  unreasonable  jealousy  between  rival 
estabhshments  which  forbids  the  introduction  of  an  invention, 
although  known  to  be  highly  important,  but  for  employing  which 
a  treaty  must  be  entered  into  with  a  neighbour  who  is  a  rival 
manufacturer.  Secondly,  A  natural  impulse,  urging  manu- 
facturers to  bring  their  machinery  into  its  maximum  condition 
of  productiveness,  or  technically,  "  to  turn  off  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  goods  weekly,"  leads  them  to  quicken  "  the 
speeds,"  or  rate  of  going,  from  point  to  point,  until  the  limits  of 
mechanical  possibility  (with  advantage)  have  been  far  surpassed. 
This  fruitful  and  extensive  source  of  spoiled  work,  and  ot  costly 
"  breakings  down,"  is  so  prevalent  that  instances  of  it  are  to  be 
found  on  all  sides.  In  the  case  of  simple  machines^  namely, 
those  which  turn  out  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  mischiefs  accruing 
from  over  speed  are — such  as  these — the  breaking  out  of  teeth 
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in  the  peering,  the  snapping  of  spindles,  the  snapping  off  of 
head  stocks,  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  the  macnine  beyond 
what  is  right,  the  eccentric  action  of  all  the  revolving  parts  of 
the  machine,  and  the  heating  of  the  working  parts  to  a  degree 
which  makes  an  actual  stop  from  time  to  time  necessary,  during 
which  cooling  times,  not  only  is  the  machine  itself  idle,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  men  that  attend  it  are  folding  their  arms, 
and  leaning  against  the  rails  for  a  chat.  In  the  instance  of 
compound  machines,  or  those  in  which  a  multiplied  product  is 
obtained — such  as  ribbon-weaving,  lace-making,  and  small 
wares — undue  speed,  in  addition  to  the  mischieS  above  men- 
tioned, which  they  fully  share,  there  occur,  almost  in  every  five 
minutes,  the  break  of  a  thread,  or  a  knot,  or  something  wrong 
in  one  out  of  four-and-twenty  movements, — which  something 
cannot  be  set  right  otherwise  than  by  putting  the  machine  itself 
out  of  geer ;  thus  inflicting  a  three  minutes'  stand-still,  or  more, 
upon  three-and-twenty  reels  or  spindles,  equal,  if  we  are  right^ 
to  the  loss  of  an  hour's  productive  time. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  what  must  stand  as  the  Third  class  of 
wasteful  misadjustments,  frequently  met  with  in  manufactories. 
This  happens  in  those  cases  (which  are  of  constant  occurrence) 
where  a  long  series  of  operations  is  going  on  in  the  course  of 
which,  if  economy  be  strictly  regarded,  one  should  so  relate  to 
the  other  in  speed  as  that,  in  no  part  of  the  series  there  shall 
be  a  waiting  for  a  supply,  and  in  no  part  a  glut  or  overflow. 
Much  skilful  management,  and  often  some  refined  calculations, 
are  required  to  exclude  entirely  these  fallings  short,  or  these 
redundancies — which,  after  all  care,  are  sometimes  inevitable. 
But  a  fruitful  source  of  them  is  the  ill-considered  rate  of  speed 
which  is  given  to  a  machine — itself  perhaps  capable  of  unlimited 
speed,  but  which,  if  it  were  constantly  going  at  that  rate,  would 
deluge  the  next  ensuing  machine  with  material.  To  prevent 
which  inconvenience,  the  said  precursive  machine  gallops  one 
hour  and  stands  still  three.  If  it  did  but  keep  on  the  trot  all 
day,  it  would  do  its  own  work  far  better  than  it  does — would 
keep  its  hands  out  of  idleness,  and  would  prevent  a  choking  in 
the  next  shop. 

In  those  instances,  and  they  are  not  unfrequent,  in  which 
subsidiary  machinery  has  received  effective  amendments,  it  has 
often  been  from  the  suggestions  or  inventions  of  men  of  the 
operative  class.  It  is  these  who  know  where  "  the  hitch  is" 
— it  is  these  who  bear  the  blame  of  mischances,  which  in  fact  are 
the  consequences  of  ill-constructed  machines ;  and  more  than 
this,  it  is  these  working  men  that  familiarly  understand  that 
which  scientific  mechanics  are  so  often  ignorant  of,  namely,  the 
difference  between  the  practicable  and  the  unpracticable — first 
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in  the  construction,  and  then  in  the  continuous  action, month  after 
month,  of  a  complicated,  or  of  a  compound  machine.  On  this 
ground  again  there  is  great  reason  for  wishing  that  a  systematic 
interchange  of  knowledge — the  scientific  and  the  practical— 
could  be  established  and  maintained,  within  the  circuit  of  the 
manufacturing  region. 

At  every  step  of  our  progress  outward  from  the  demonstrative 
sciences  toward  those  which  are  empirical  and  inductive,  the 
border-land  widens,  within  and  upon  which  what  is  well  known 
as  insulated  fact,  in  laboratories,  (manufacturing)  in  foundries, 
and  in  work-shops,  especially  those  wherein  the  decorative  arts 
are  carried  on,  is  either  wholly  unknown  among  the  professors  of 
philosophy,  or  it  has  been  only  casually  and  very  imperfectly 
recognised,  and  is  lefl  by  them  unexplained.  From  factories 
and  shops  of  the  class  now  in  our  view,  volumes  of  instances 
might  soon  be  got  together  in  which  things  "  perplexing,  unac- 
countable," receive  no  solution  whatever,  or  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  any  scientific  work.  The  answer  so  frequently  given 
by  workmen  to  the  question,  "  How  is  this  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?"  that  is  to  say,  of  some  unusual  result  which  baffles  the 
skill  of  everybody,  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  experi- 
mented in  manufacturing  processes.  "  Nobody  on  earth  can  tell 
you  the  cause  of  it : — it  will  be  so  sometimes : — it  is  the  nature 
of  the  thing."  No  doubt  it  "  is  the  nature  of  the  thing,"  but  a 
perplexing  mystery  of  this  sort  is  precisely  one  of  those  instances 
which  science  should  the  most  eagerly  catch  at,  nor  let  go  her 
hold  of  it  until  at  least  an  approximate  solution  has  been  found ; 
or,  in  other  words,  until  this  instance,  apparently  anomalous  as 
it  is,  has  been  brought  by  generalization  to  take  its  place  in  rela- 
tion to  some  known  law.  In  some  casual  instances  one  might 
imagine  that  the  inner  constitution  of  things — the  abstruse  syn- 
thesis of  the  material  world,  were  for  an  instant  laid  bare  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  rent  in  the  crust. 

When,  as  now,  we  are  thinking  of  those  of  the  physical 
sciences  which  stretch  beyond  the  range  of  mathematical  me- 
thods of  proof,  it  must  not  be  pretended  in  behalf  of  them  that 
the  region  which  they  have  brought  under  culture,  and  which 
they  may  lay  claim  to  as  their  own,  is  embraced,  as  we  say, 
within — "  a  ring  fence."  To  change  our  figure,  the  mainland 
of  physical  science  shoots  out  tongues  of  land  in  this  and  that 
direction,  seaward,  upon  the  infinite  unknown — the  boundless 
ocean  of  Nature,  over  the  billows  of  which  man  looks  perpetually 
with  insatiable  curiosity.  But  now,  if  shifting  our  position,  we 
were  to  set  forward  toward  the  same  vast  world  of  the  unknown, 
starting  from  that  empirical  terra  firrna  whereupon  the  manufac- 
turing arts  have  rested  their  foundations,  we  should  find  that  the 
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dergo  chemical  decomposition,  or  disintegration^  and  recombina- 
tion,  by  the  means  of  non-metallic  agents,  electric,  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid.  The  results  of  these  agencies  are  either  specific  articles 
of  commerce — drugs,  colouring  matters,  washes,  gildings,  and 
the  like,  or  they  are  compounds,  indispensable  as  means  in  other 
processes  in  the  arts;  we  mean  that  they  are  employed  as  agents 
for  bringing  about  some  further  result  in  manufactures. 

Now,  in  carrying  forward  these  thousand — ten  thousand  pro- 
cesses, as  above  roughly  classified,  not  only  does  each  metal 
possess  its  scientifically  ascertained  specific  properties,  such  as  we 
find  them  duly  set  forth  in  treatises,  chymical  and  metallurgic, 
but  each  metal,  as  it  comes  every  day  under  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  shows  its  still  more  peculiar  quality,  or,  we  might  call 
it,  its  oddness  of  disposition,  its  unaccountable  temper,  a  know- 
ledge of  all  which  peculiarities,  although  it  be  quite  indispensable 
to  the  workman,  is  yet  a  species  of  knowledge  nothing  more  than 
fiome  fragmentary  notices  of  which  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
books.  Tubal-Cain,  five  thousand  years  ago,  must  have  known 
a  vast  many  things  concerning  the  metals  ot  which  the  compilers 
of  modem  cyclopaedias  appear  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  We 
say,  this  ancient  worthy  must  have  known  these  things,  or  other- 
wise he  could  never  have  acquired  a  celebrity  that  has  not  rusted 
away  in  the  course  of  fifty  centuries. 

Let  any  one  who  has  a  slide  lathe  at  his  command — furnished 
with  drills,  and  the  other  usual  appliances,  try  his  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  a  mass  of  copper.  How  queer  a  temper  does  this 
metal  show  when  you  would  apply  tools  to  its  idiosyncracy :  try 
to  drill  it,  try  to  file  it,  try  to  cut  it,  try  to  plane,  to  planish,  or  to 
roll  it  out ;  or  try  to  stretch  it  over  a  mandrill.  These  things,  all 
of  them,  may  indeed  be  done ;  but  with  what  care  and  cnoice 
of  means  are  they  to  be  efiected  1  In  one  case  you  must  soothe 
the  surface  with  oil,  or  with  tallow  and  wax ;  in  another  the  least 
smear  of  oil  causes  it  to  '^  buckle  up"  and  all  is  spoilt.  Under 
one  operation  a  bathing  with  milk  is  good,  in  another  a  touch 
of  the  workman's  saliva  is  more  effective  than  anything  else. 
The  tool  you  apply  to  it  must  be  neither  hard  nor  soft  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  straw  tempering.  But  now  anneal  it ;  how  kindly 
after  coming  forth  from  the  furnace  does  it  yield  itself  to  the 
workman's  will ;  but  if  you  indiscreetly  strike  it  with  a  hammer 
a  few  times  only,  then,  and  as  in  an  instant,  you  find  that  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  entire  mass  has  undergone  an  in- 
stantaneous transformation  ;  and  it  has  become  sonorous,  elastic, 
non-plastic,  in  a  word — unmanageable.  We  should  fill  many 
pages  if  we  adduced  instances,  belonging  to  this  one  metal,  a 
metal  so  extensively  available  in  the  arts,  in  which  a  species,  an 
amount  and  a  variety  of  knowledge,  possessed  by  and  familiar 
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to  the  workman,  the  artificer,  the  artist,  is  a  traditionary  lore, 
treasured  in  shops  and  factories,  and,  for  the  most  part,  ignored 
by  philosophy. 

We  aim  at  nothing  more  in  this  Article  than  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  a  subject  confessedly 
of  great,  and,  as  we  think,  urgent  importance;  and  therefore  we 
must  refrain  from  further  illustration  of  our  general  averment. 
— That,  to  give  eflfect  to  a  more  productive  and  a  more  economic 
mannfactunng  system,  in  all  lines,  the  first  requisite  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  organized  intercourse  or  reciprocity  between  the 
professors  of  physical  science  and  the  more  intelligent  among 
those  who  spend  their  lives  in  factories,  mills,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories. In  what  particular  manner  such  an  association  might  be 
constituted  we  need  not  now  stay  to  offer  an  opinion.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  do  so  we  must  endeavour  to  carry  the  reader's 
conviction  on  another  point  of  the  highest  consequence. 

We  should  anticipate  little  advantage  of  a  practical  kind  as 
likely  to  accrue  from  an  association  sucn  as  we  are  now  suppos- 
ing to  be  formed,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  effectual  means  were 
taken  to  impart  to  the  class  next  above  the  operative  class j  an 
education  which  should  be  at  once,  and  in  a  genuine  sense, 
scientific,  while,  in  the  most  decisive  sense,  it  is  also  practical. 

We  hold  it  for  certain,  and  not  needing  to  be  formally  proved, 
that,  after  some  very  rare  instances  have  been  excepted,  men  of 
the  operative  class,  workmen,  the  receivers  of  weekly  wages, 
must  be  content  with  so  much  scientific  knowledge  as  they  may 
contrive  to  "  pick  up"  by  industry,  and  bv  individual  quickness 
of  apprehension.  But  there  are  those  wlio,  if  we  may  think  of 
their  starting-point  in  life,  might  be  set  down  as  both  willing  and 
able  to  procure  for  themselves  the  substantial  advantages  of  a 
regular  college  course.  We  are  presuming  that  some  of  those 
men  who  are  now  filling  positions,  with  ability,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  employers,  as  "  heads  of  departments,"  or  as 
managers  in  mills  and  factories,  would  gladly,  for  their  sons, 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  much 
more  complete  than  is  to  be  had  at  schools.  But  then  a  college 
course,  of  such  a  sort  as  might  recommend  itself  to  the  approval 
of  the  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  and  practical  men  whom  we 
are  thinking  of,  and  to  obtain  which,  for  their  sons,  they  would 
make  great  exertions,  and  would  submit  to  privations,  must  not 
be  a  refined  intellectual  training; — it  must  not  be  the  sort  of 
culture  which  is  proper  to,  and  graceful  in,  the  gentleman  ;  but 
such  a  training — how  shall  we  best  convey  our  feeling  about  it? 
— a  college  training,  of  which  it  might  be  said  truly,  that  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes,  and  with  the  habits,  and  with  the 
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characteristic  feelings  of  a  great  manufacturing  commonwealth  ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  in  still  fewer  words,  a  college  education 
of  such  a  kind  that  Manchester,  the  metropolis  of  tne  manufac- 
turing world,  should  welcome  it,  and  should  nobly  sustain  it,  and 
should  eagerly  push  its  youth  into  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
had. 

As  the  consequence  of  such  a  systematic  education,  kept  in 
operation  for  a  few  years,  we  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  to 
have  been  induced,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  duly  to  estimate — it  would  be  of  this  kind  :  In  all  large 
and  well-managed  establishments  there  would  be  found,  as 
heads  of  departments,  men  who  had  received  the  sort  of  college 
training  which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend,  and  who,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  liberalizing  of  their  minds,  would,  in  daily 
converse  one  with  another,  bring  the  several  processes  which 
they  individually  superintend,  into  one  point  of  viewj  and  thus 
open  the  way,  not  merely  for  better  considered  adjustments  of 
these  concurrent  processes,  but  for  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments carried  over  from  one  department  to  another.  Moreover, 
these  instructed  men,  informed  as  they  would  have  become  of 
the  methods  of  proceeding  in  analogous  manufactures,  would  be 
ready  to  propose  applicable  methods,  which  need  only  to  be 
known  and  understood  to  insure  their  adoption.  The  instances 
are  very  many  in  which  such  deportations  of  analogous  opera- 
tions from  one  manufacture  to  another,  would  greatly  enrich  the 
receivers,  without  at  all  impoverishing  those  who  impart  this 
information. 

We  now  come  round  to  an  intention  indicated  in  the  heading 
of  this  Article. 

About  nine  years  ago,  Manchester  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  quiet  little  Welshman  who  was  believed  to 
be  carrying  on  a  snug,  but  not  very  extensive  business,  had  died, 
bequeathing  to  trustees  the  princely  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds — it  was  rather  more  in  fact — for  the  worthy  purpose  of 
founding  and  sustaining  a  college.  When  the  first  gratula- 
tions  had  been  exchanged  among  the  leading  persons,  the  satis- 
faction naturally  felt  in  hearing  such  an  announcement  was 
greatly  enhanced  in  learning  that  the  testator's  choice  of  Trustees 
to  carry  out  his  purpose,  was  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made.  The  gentlemen  named  in  the  Will  were  well  known,  and 
highly  thought  of,  as  noble-minded,  liberal,  intelligent,  and 
judicious. 

We  should  go  astray  from  our  present  purpose  if  we  were  to 
narrate  the  circumstances  which  followed,  or  the  course  which 
was  pursued  by  the  Tnistees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
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in  the  establishment  of  "  Owens  College."  It  is  enough 
here  to  saj  that,  after  a  laborious  examination  of  the  vouchers 
and  testimonials  laid  before  them  by  candidates  for  the  several 
chairs,  appointments  were  made  which  warranted  high  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  success  of  this  experiment ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Owens  College,  so  far  as  it  ougnt  to  be  regarded  as  "  an  expe- 
riment/' if  it  were  to  fail,  must  fail  from  some  other  cause  than 
any  want  of  ability,  or  of  assiduity,  in  its  Professors.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  success  of  Owens  College  be  doubtful,  is  one 
which  we  have  no  intention  of  considering.  But  we  confidently 
think  that  the  probabilities  of  success  would  be  vastly  increased 
if  this  institution,  so  nobly  imagined,  and  so  judiciously  carried 
out,  were  now  to  be  made  the  nucleus  of  an  educational  scheme 
of  such  magnitude,  and  of  such  a  sort,  that  it  should  command 
the  approval,  and  draw  toward  itself  the  support,  not  of  Man- 
chester merely,  but  of  the  collective  manufacturing  counties, 
Midland  and  Northern. 

Far  from  wishing  to  see  put  in  movement  a  rival  college, 
which,  by  its  more  popular  and  practical  bearing  would  perhaps 
draw  away  much  people  after  it,  we  hold  it  as  an  elementary 
principle,  that  an  education  of  the  kind  which  we  have  now  in 
view,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  sundered  from  an  institution 
like  Owens  College,  the  aim  of  which  is  purely  intellec- 
tual, and  the  processes  of  which  must  be  more  elaborate  and 
refined. 

At  this  point  we  might  easily  win  the  assent  of  some  of  our 
readers,  if  we  were  to  profess  the  opinion  that,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  Trustees  named  by  the  Testator  would  have  done 
better  if  they  had  limited  their  views,  and  confined  their  endea- 
vours to  the  purpose  of  establishing,  by  the  aid  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal,  a  merely  practical — a  merely  manufac- 
turing system  of  education.  We  think  quite  otherwise,  and 
confidently  believe  that  any  such  attempt  must  have  failed,  for 
it  would  quickly  have  exhibited  its  want  of  soul — its  want  of 
vitality.  Practical  science — Utilitarian  Philosophy — severed 
from  abstract  truth,  and  if  shorn  of  the  generous  ambition,  and 
cut  off  from  the  depth  of  the  higher  philosophy,  must  be  a  mis- 
shapen chimera,  which  could  not  realize  itself.  Extract  the 
brains  from  the  cranium,  wrench  the  heart  from  the  bosom,  ex- 
tinguish the  soul,  and  then  attempt  to  set  the  hands,  the  arms, 
the  legs  a-going,  to  do  your  work  I  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  falsely 
styled  "  Manchester  School,"  for  Manchester  disowns  any  such 
doctrine,  may  tell  us  that  a  daily  reading  of  the  newspaper  is  the 
best  and  only  education  which  men  of  the  world  should  have 
anything  to  do  with.  Happily  no  intense  vulgarity  of  this  sort 
has  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  Trustees  of  Owens  College; 
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these  gentlemen,  though  they  were  indeed  men  of  Manchester, 
were  not,  in  the  dialect  of  our  modern  Vandals,  "  Manchester 
men." 

Owens  College  is,  as  we  think,  a  beginning,  precisely  where 
a  beginning  should  be  made ;  and  it  now  needs  to  be  followed 
np  in  the  spirit  of  that  beginning.  This  institution  vigorously 
sustained,  and  made  as  much  of  as  its  accomplished  professors 
would  so  gladly  make  of  it,  and  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
primordium  of  a  college  system,  definitely  adapted  to  the  district 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  would  most  usefully  bear  a 
testimony  to  this  effect. — The  busy  world  would  hence  learn 
that  the  city  which  boasts  of,  and  wnich  honours  Dalton,  does  so 
knowingly,  and  because  Dalton's  claim  to  immortality  is  of  that 
kind  which  associates  him  much  more  with  Bacon  and  Newton, 
than  it  does  with  Arkwright  and  Watt.  But  further  than  this, 
the  youth  of  the  manufacturing  district  would  thus  be  told  that 
low  or  mercenary  purposes,  regarded  as  the  highest  end  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  are  not  recognised  by  those  who  there  sit  in  the 
place  of  influence,  and  who  give  direction  to  public  education. 
Youth  would  learn  that  any  such  notions  are  scouted  and  con- 
temned, as  they  deserve  to  be,  in  Manchester. 

After  saying  this,  and  if  we  thought  there  were  need  to  do  so, 
we  would  say  it  again  with  still  more  emphasis ;  we  may  hold 
ourselves  free  to  speak  with  all  boldness  in  commendation  of 
that  practical  educational  scheme  which,  as  we  imagine,  should 
now  De  built  up  upon  the  foundation  of  Owens  College.  By 
what  precise  means  the  two  courses  of  training  should  be  wedded 
together,  would  be  a  further  question. 

Science  will  ever  become  vulgarized,  and  in  fact  its  spirit  will 
be  lost,  if  it  submits  to  an  unsanctioned  intercourse  with  lucre- 
loving  Utilitarianism ; — that  is,  if  the  aims  of  a  true  philosophy, 
and  of  practical  science,  are  confusedly  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
identical.  But  no  such  mischief  is  likely  to  ensue  if  only  the 
precaution  be  taken  of  laying  down,  in  perspicuous  terms,  the 
entirely  independent  spheres  of  the  two,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  be  shown,  ^s  to  the  ends  they  have  in  view ;  this 
contrast  being  once  well  understood,  and  constantly  insisted 
upon,  then,  thenceforward,  the  two  may  hold  on  their  several 
ways,  associated,  but  not  confounded ; — each  pursuing  its  own 
path,  and  as  these  paths  are  parallel,  and  contiguous  also,  a 
serviceable  converse  may  always  be  going  on  between  those  who 
are  moving  abreast  as  the  followers  of  each. 

On  the  side  of  abstract  philosophy  and  the  upper  sciences,  no 
profession  should  ever  be  made  of  intending  to  ^^  make  them- 
selves useful."  Utterances  of  this  order,  if  heard  within  the 
realm  of  mind,  ought  to  be  resented  as  treasonable,  and  should 
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be  held  to  incur  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  those  precincts. 
High  philosophy  holds  her  throne  in  a  Naos;  nor  is  there  any 
side  door  in  trie  temple,  furnished  with  a  counter  where  the  re- 
sponses of  the  divinity  may  be  procured  for  a  fee.  On  the  other 
hand,  applicate  science  and  scientific  art,  especially  if  they  have 
been  brought  into  a  condition  of  actual  contact  with  manufac- 
turing processes,  clear  themselves  at  once  of  scruples  and  of 
squeamishness,  by  openly  professing  that  their  honest  purpose  is 
to  be  making  money — to  be  turning  a  penny,  as  often,  and  as 
largely  as  they  can ;  the  bible  of  practical  science,  is  not  the 
Novum  Organum^  but  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations^''  or  some 
such  book ;  there  is  nothing  sordid  in  this  profession,  so  long  as 
it  is  held  clear  of  the  heresy  which  seeks  to  disparage  whatever 
is  purely  intellectual  and  nobly  disinterested. 

Each  of  those  departments  of  a  college  course  to  which,  as  the 
phrase  is,  a  ^' Chair"  is  assigned,  is  susceptible  of  a  binary 
assortment  of  its  subjects,  and  of  its  objects,  and  we  can  im- 
agine an  educational  system  within  which  two  "  Chairs"  should 
be  seen  revolving  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  preserv- 
ing their  equilibrium. 

If  we  were  now  employed  in  sketching  the  outHne  of  an 
educational  system,  intended  to  combine  an  upper,  or  intel- 
lectual, with  a  lower,  or  practical  training  of  youth,  we  should 
anticipate  a  more  determined  opposition  in  uie  department  of 
Language  than  in  any  other.  On  this  field,  walled  in  as  it  is  by 
high  and  well-founded  convictions,  and  by  inveterate  prejudices, 
every  inch  of  ground  would  be  contested  to  the  last  But  this 
antagonism  should  be  allowed  for.  Those  who  would  oppose  a 
practical  course  are  men  deserving  of  the  highest  esteem :  we 
would  not  drive  them  off  from  their  own  ground ;  all  we  plead 
for  is,  the  liberty  to  do  what  we  think  best  on  our  own  ground. 
The  divarication  of  the  intellectual  and  the  practical  is  wider 
and  more  decisive  in  regard  to  Language  than  as  to  any  other 
branch  of  a  college  eoucation.  In  its  subject-matter,  and  in 
the  ends  or  purposes  kept  in  view,  and  especially  in  the  methods 
of  teaching,  a  classical  course  and  a  useful  course  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common.  Elegant  and  finished  scholarship  \^  as 
unlike  a  serviceable  command  of  the  five  commercial  European 
languages  as  it  is  unlike  shoemaking,  or  anything  else  which  is 
very  needful  to  those  who  are  destined  to  tread  the  rough  paths 
of  the  world. 

"  What  use  can  Latin  and  Greek  be  to  a  man  of  business?" 
We  boldly  answer — None  whatever,  if  we  are  to  think  of  him 
solely  and  abstractedly  as  a  ^^  a  man  of  business."  And  if  also 
by  business  we  are  thinking,  not  of  the  jf«ntw,  but  of  the  species — 
if  we  mean  by  this  phrase,  the  making  money  by  buying  and 
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selling,  whether  it  be  wholesale  or  retail — bales  of  cotton  or  half- 
ounces  of  snuff— then  are  we  prepared  to  defend  the  thesis 
that  a  man  destitute  of  scholarship,  and  who  by  temperament  is 
abhorrent  of"  learning,"  has  a  better  chance  of  amassing  wealth 
than  has  his  schoolfellow,  who  "  took  to  his  Homer  at  twelve." 
"  What  use  can  Latin  or  Greek  be  to  my  son  who  is  to  tread 
the  warehouse  as  I  have  done  ?"  Again  we  say — None  what- 
ever, or  none  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  m  which  the 
warehouse  will  be  his  world ;  but,  then,  if  he  should  to  such  an 
extent  be  successful  as  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  to  do  this  some- 
what early  in  life,  then  a  fair  amount  of  classical  accomplish- 
ment, early  acquired^  and  retained  through  those  intervening 
years,  is  a  graceful  embellishment  of  wealth,  the  price  of  which 
is  not  to  be  calculated :  and  it  is  a  decoration  which  cannot  be 
got  for  any  money  at  fifty.  And,  therefore,  let  Owens  College, 
although  it  be  seated  at  the  core  of  the  manufacturing  world, 
let  it  go  on  as  it  has  begun,  and  let  it  continue  to  open  its  arms 
to  any,  and  to  all  who,  though  intended  for  business,  have  the 
native  intelligence,  and  the  feeling,  and  the  taste,  which  an 
accomplished  professor  delights  to  find  in  his  class.  But,  then, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  have  something  quite  of  another  sort, 
either  at  Owens  College,  or  anywhere  else  where  we  can  find 
it.  And  this  something  else,  must  not  be  a  teaching  of  the 
living  languages,  after  the  fashion  of  a  classical  schooling ; — we 
must  not  have  the  French,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Romaic,  which  we  want  our  sons  to  have  the  use 
of,  taught  learnedly  by  five  accomplished  native  pedagogues ; — 
we  do  not  employ  this  last  word  in  any  offensive  sense ;  but  we 
perfectly  know  that  well-read  men — Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Italians,  who,  with  a  laudable  and  patriotic  ambition,  will  be 
labouring  to  exhibit  the  literary  glories  of  their  father-land  to 
their  English  classes,  and  who  will  be  descanting  upon  the 
matchless  power  and  grace  of  those  classic  modern  writers  who 
have  the  most  adorned  it — such  gentlemen,  we  say,  will  never 
condescend  to  do  the  sort  of  work  which  we  now  want  to  be 
done — we^  that  is,  those  of  us  who  have  sons  destined  not  to 
carry  a  Dante  or  an  Ariosto  in  his  pocket,  but  a  register  ot 
invoices,  or  bills  of  lading. 

The  modern  languages  (we  are  not  thinking  of  those  of  Asia) 
are  susceptible  of  an  obvious  grouping  which,  when  the  method 
of  conveying  them  is  wholly  adapted  to  practical  ends,  as  it  should 
be,  and  is  colloquial,  facilitates  the  rational  process  of  teaching 
them  two,  three,  or  four  together.  In  trutn,  if  we  had  before 
us  a  class  of  youths,  picked  out  on  account  of  their  talent  for  the 
acquirement  of  languages,  we  should  boldly  thus  go  to  work  with 
them,  taking  up  the  complement  of  the  colloquium  of  tlie  Western 
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nations,   we  should   practise  with  the  whole  simultaneously. 
The  thing  we  would  not  wish  to  see  in  the  programme  of  our 
intended  college  is,  "  The  French  class  at  11,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing :  the  German  class  at  12 ;   the  Italian,  Wednesday,  at  4 
P.M./'  and  so  forth.     But  something  of  this  sort, — '^  Exercises 
in  the  European  colloquial  medium  every  morning  from  seven 
to  eight."     And,  then,  if  there  are  to  be  public  examinations, 
at  this  same  college,  the  examination  papers  should  not  offer 
lengthy  quotations  from  Goethe  or  Tasso,  to  be  translated,  but 
there  should  be  put  into  the  hand  of  the  competitors  for  prizes, 
a  London  newspaper  of  that  very  day — the  candidates  being 
required  to  read  off  the  leading  article  successively  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Modern  Greek ;  and  then  taking  up 
the  last  arrival  of  foreign  papers,  they  should  give  off  the  Eng- 
lish at  sight.     All  this  might  be  done,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  by  smart  youths,  who  probably  would  know  nothing 
of  the  criticism  of  those  languages — nothing  of  their  history  or 
process  of  formation  ;  but  yet,  if  you  send  them  abroad,  into  the 
Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean,  they  would  quickly  shew  them- 
selves able  to  transact  business,  on  any  of  those  shores,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers.    This  sort  of  power  of  familiar 
parlance,  universally  available,  as  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  at  home,  if  possessed  by  some 
of  the  heads  of  departments  in  mills  and  manufactories.     These 
places  are  incessantly  overrun  by  our  competitors  and  rivals  in 
manufacturing  art — French,  Belgians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Austri- 
ans,  not  to  mention  Copts  and  Greeks ;  and  these  curious  and 
oflen  intelligent  visitors  do  not  fail  to  exchange  among  them- 
selves remarks,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  upon   the  methods 
which  they  are  so  generously  permitted  to  inspect.     It  might  be 
well  if  those  who  accompany  these  parties  as  their  guides  were 
able  to  catch,  vnih  correctness^  those  cursory  criticisms,  and,  by 
a  well-timed  question  in  French  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be, 
obtain  h  Vinsu^  the  quid  pro  quo  from  their  foreign  friends.     It 
is  often  vexatious  to  see  parties  from  abroad  picking  up  much 
in  our  mills  and  shops,  in  return  for  which  they  impart  nothing. 
This  uneven  account  should  be  set  straight  by  help  yet  to  be 
drawn  from  the  "  Language  Chair"  in  our  Practical  College. 

In  the  mathematical  department  no  divarication  takes  place 
between  the  upper  or  more  abstract  studies,  and  the  lower  or 
applicate  sciences.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is  that  of 
an  insensible  and  continuous  deduction.  In  Has  region  the 
abstract  and  the  abstruse  are  drawn  forth,  or  carried  out  into 
their  manifold  applications,  by  a  course  of  inferential  reasoning, 
which  at  no  stage  of  it  passes  over  any  abrupt  interval.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  in  devising  those  arrangements  which  should 
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connect  the  mathematical  classes  Het  us  say)  of  Owens  College^ 
with  the  co-relative  classes  in  a  college  such  as  is  floating  before 
oar  vision  just  now,  the  blending  of  the  two  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  transition,  and  not,  as  in  the  language  classes,  the 
passing  across  a  gulf.  Admission  into  the  mathematical  class 
m  an  Institute  devoted  to  purposes  of  manufacturing  utility, 
wonld,  in  every  instance,  presuppose  a  good  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  upper  college  mathematical  class.  Every  graduate  pre- 
senting himself  to  tne  one  professor,  must  bring  his  testimonials 
firom  the  other.  All  that  need  be  said,  therefore,  in  explication 
of  these  crude  suggestions  is  this,  that  the  professor  who  is  to 
follow,  being  himself  of  equal  standing  with  his  colleague  who 
goes  before,  as  to  mathematical  accomplishments,  is  expected  to 
teach  nothing  which  ought  already  to  have  been  well  learned 
elsewhere ;  he  confines  himself,  therefore,  to  the  labour  of  bring- 
ing this  initiative  learning  to  bear,  in  its  universality,  and  with- 
out exception,  upon  those  mechanical  appliances  and  those 
manu&cturing  processes  of  which  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
the  master,  by  years  of  contact  with  the  same,  in  all  lines  of 
business. 

Much  the  same,  yet  not  ouite  the  sarnie,  must  be  said  of  the 
relation  of  the  claims  of  cnymistry  and  the  cognate  sciences 
(physical  and  physiological)  to  the  chairs  of  science,  as  brought 
home  to  manufacturing  processes.  The  relationship  is  alter- 
nately (as  we  have  saia  above)  deductive  and  inductive  : 
it  is  the  relationship  of  a  continuous  reciprocity.  There  is 
a  prospect  of  gain^  on  both  sides,  almost  equal :  no  such  reci- 
procity being  in  any  way  imaginable  in  the  region  of  mathe- 
matical science.  But  here^  inasmuch  as  benefits  of  a  pecuniary 
kind,  and  highly  important — so  we  think,  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  systematic  inter- 
change of  knowledge  between  the  scientific  and  the  practical  com- 
munities, the  arrangements  proper  to  such  a  system  ought  to  be 
unrestricted  as  to  means — they  ought  to  be  extensive  as  to  the 
objects  they  embrace,  and  also  of  such  a  kind  as  should  issue  in 
the  instituting  and  the  carrying  forward  courses  of  experiment 
which  would  be  expensive,  no  doubt,  if  we  choose  to  keep  the 
eye  fixed  upon  a  column  of  figures  in  a  Report,  but  utterly  in- 
significant if  we  place  them  in  comparison  with  the  amounts 
which  they  might  affect,  whether  in  the  way  of  extensive  savings, 
or  of  enlargements  of  the  productive  powers  of  existing  establish- 
ments. There  is  a  large  class  of  instances  of  improved  methods 
which  are  manifestly  possible^  in  a  scientific  sense,  and  also 
hopefully  probable  in  a  practical  sense ;  but  which,  to  ascertain 
the  f<ict  ot  this  pmcticability,  would  demand  a  course  of  experi- 
mentalizing that  might  be  costly.     These  instances  should  be 
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provided  for,  or  at  least  should  be  kept  always  in  view,  in  an 
institute  of  the  kind  now  before  us. 

As  to  each  of  those  branches  of  a  college  course  which  takes  a 
subordinate  position,  as  related  to  its  principal  studies,  mathe- 
matical and  classical  learning,  the  course  now  in  question  would 
assume  a  speciality  of  object,  bringing  each  more  general  sub- 
ject into  close  contact  with  some  tangible  manufacturing  inter- 
ests.    Thus,  for  example, — 

The  History  Professor  would  make  it  his  business,  and  a  great 
business  it  would  be,  to  bring  before  his  class,  first,  all  that  can 
now  be  known  of  the  manufacturing  arts  of  ancient  nations,  In- 
dian, Chinese,  Persian,  Tyrian,  Egj-ptian,  Carthaginian,  Gre- 
cian, Koman;  and  on  this  ground,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
done  by  the  industrj'  of  German  writers,  very  much,  we  are 
sure,  remains  to  be  eflfected.  A  manufacturing  eye,  when  exa- 
mining various  articles  contained  in  the  antiquarian  department 
of  museums,  will  derive  from  them  the  conviction  that,  on  many 
points,  those  ancient  workers  beat  us ;  that  they  well  understood 
processes  of  which  we  have  called  ourselves  the  inventors  ;  and 
more  than  this,  that  they  did  with  ease  some  things  which  we 
cannot  now  do  at  all.  We  use  the  phrase,  "  a  manufacturing 
eye,"  and  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that,  apart  from  a  practical 
concernment  with  manufacturing  processes,  no  amount  of  anti- 
quarian learning,  no  book-learning,  not  even  that  of  our  German 
neighbours,  will  avail  in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  is 
which  in  truth  was  "  known  to  the  ancients." 

MediaBval  manufacturing  art  opens  another,  and  a  wide  field 
of  inquiry,  in  exploring  which,  with  the  combined  aid  of  mediaeval 
learning,  and  of  manufacturing  familiarity  with  modem  pro- 
cesses, there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  hitting  upon  some 
valuable  secrets,  tending  to  the  restoration  of  arts  that  have  fallen 
into  oblivion. 

But  now,  as  to  modem  manufactures,  and  modern  inventions 
the  products  and  glory  of  this  age  of  inventive  wonders,  we  are 
emboldened  to  speak  with  confidence  in  saying  that  a  History 
Professor  who  himself  has  had  to  do  with  each  of  the  principal 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  who  has  pursued,  or  has  become  ac- 
quainted with,  that  course  of  alternate  success  and  failure,  and 
ultimate  accomplishment,  which  has  brought  them  to  be  what 
they  now  are,  might  throw  into  a  course  of  lectures  a  digest  of 
information  which  would  be  incalculably  valuable,  and  in  the 
most  direct  manner  available  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  by 
gift  of  nature,  and  by  sufficient  instruction,  may  be  qualified  to 
introduce  further  improvements.  We  are  quite  willing  that,  in 
a  college  devoted  to  the  carrying  forward  a  gentleman-Tike  eilu- 
cation,  an  accomplished  History  Professor  should  set  before  his 
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class,  for  instance,  the  consequences  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
or  let  him  descant  upon  the  fabulosity  of  early  Roman  history, 
or  let  him  make  intelligible,  if  he  can,  the  diplomatic  policy  of 
medisBval  Venice,  or  anything  else  of  the  same  sort ;  all  this  is 
doubtless  very  good,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  which  we  ought 
to  find  a-going  at  the  core  of  a  manufacturing  district.  In- 
stead of  it  we  ask  that  the  youth  of  such  a  district,  one  in 
every  generation  of  whom  perhaps  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
embryo  Watt  or  Arkwright,  should  receive  that  sort  of  premoni- 
tive  learning  which  would  at  once  save  them  from  the  mis- 
direction of  their  energies — fortify  their  constancy  in  the  bear- 
ing up  under  disappointments,  and  in  the  enduring  of  selfish, 
jealous,  and  stupicl  opposition  ;  and  would,  in  a  word,  set  them 
forward  early  in  their  course  upon  the  hopeful  path  of  prac- 
ticable improvement,  both  as  to  mechanical  appliances,  and  as  to 
chemical  processes.  On  this  wide  and  fruitful  theme  it  would 
be  easier  to  fill  volumes  than  to  restrict  oneVself  to  a  page. 
Confining  ourselves,  as  we  must,  within  narrow  limits,  we  ask 
the  reader  to  understand  us  in  conveying,  in  this  paragraph, 
with  emphasis,  our  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing, at  the  centre  of  the  British  roanutacturing  world,  a 
Chair  op  History,  devoted,  not  to  the  spectres  of  the  as-well- 
foigotten  past,  but  to  those  substantial  matters  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  Commercial  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire. 

Political  economy,  statistics,  and  those  various  subjects  which 
bear  upon  the  social  welfare  of  industrial  communities  would,  of 
coarse,  in  the  Institute  before  us,  lay  hold  of  those  special  points 
which  bring  them  near  to  the  business  and  interests  of  all  men, 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  of  a  manufacturing  population. 
Nothing  can  be  much  more  important,  as  related  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  social  system  throughout  these  districts,  and  to  the 
prosperous  concurrence  of  all  ranks  and  orders  within  it,  than 
this — that  the  philosophy  of  industry,  embracing  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  employment  of  capital,  and  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  labouring  class — 
to  municipal  regulations,  to  combinations,  lawful  or  illicit,  to 
education,  to  visible  religion,  to  public  health,  should  be  tho- 
rouffhly  understood,  and  that  this  sort  of  information  should  be 
well  diffused  among  the  people.  These  subjects,  and  their  count- 
less points  of  contact  with  local  interests,  must  find  their  place 
in  a  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  the  region  where  it  is 
established. 

We  now  approach  a  topic  of  some  importance,  in  our  view, 
but  one  that  is  not  very  easily  dealt  with.  Here  again  the  diva- 
rication is  wide  between  the  studies  of  colleges,  such  as  are^  and 
the  studies  proper  to  a  college  which  is  yet  in  the  future. 
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know  by  intuition,  or  by  inspiration.  Grant  it,  that  a  few  signal 
inventions  which  give  a  new  direction  to  human  industry, 
must  be  waited  for — rare  products  as  tliey  are  of  rare  natural  gifts. 
Meanwhile  there  is  always  work  to  be  done  which  cannot  be 
waited  for ;  but  which  must  be  done  daily  by  those  who,  if  they 
were  well  instructed  for  this  species  of  labour,  and  if  they  were 
made  to  understand  by  what  mental  processes  it  is  that  things 
unknown  are  to  be  discovered,  and  things  hitherto  unaccom- 
plished are  to  be  done,  would  go  to  work  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  and  would  reach  their  end  sooner,  and  reach  it  less 
expensively,  and  more  effectively. 

There  is  therefore  (so  we  think)  a  Logic  of  Invention,  or 
there  might  be  such  a  logic — a  logic  to  which  a  degree  of  scien- 
tific coherence  might  be  imparted,  and  which,  when  embodied 
in  a  course  of  lectures,  might  be  taught  with  great  advantage. 
In  going  over  the  history  of  the  principal  British  manufactures 
one  meets  with  instances  in  which  great  costs  have  been  incurred 
in  abortive  endeavours  to  effect  purposes  which,  after  a  time, 
were  shewn  to  be  indirect  in  relation  to  their  ultimate  purpose ; 
and  which  come  to  be  suddenly  superseded  by  the  discoveiy  of 
simpler  and  more  straightforward  methods  of  proceeding.  Very 
often  extensive  circuits  of  this  kind  have  been  pursued  in  conse- 
quence of  some  confused  apprehension  of  the  principles  of  inven- 
tive intellectation.  It  should  then  be  the  object  of  a  manufac- 
turing college  training  to  save  the  cost  of  all  such  errors ;  and 
if  we  may  use  a  figure,  to  lay  down  roads  over  the  field  of  the 
future,  in  relation  both  to  discovery  and  to  invention,  in  each  of 
the  great  lines  of  industrial  art. 

Processes  relating  either  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  or 
to  its  various  natural  substances,  may  be  subjected  to  a  logic  that 
is  constant  in  its  principles,  because  those  laws  are  constant,  and 
because  those  substances  are  always  the  same.  But  beyond  these 
regions  of  invariable  sequences,  or  of  uniform  phenomena,  human 
skill  has  to  bring  itself  into  combination  with  things  that  are 
inconstant  and  variable,  or  that  are  so  apparently  ;  of  this  kind 
are  all  those  evolutions  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  common- 
wealth which  involve  human  motives,  and  human  courses  of 
conduct,  and  which  are  partly  physical,  partly  moral,  as  to  the 
influences  they  obey.  On  this  ground  there  is  then,  or  might 
be,  a  logic  of  common  life ; — there  is  a  science,  and  there  is  a 
thence-derived  art,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  establish  those 
generalizations  which,  in  relation  to  human  affairs,  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  measure  uniform,  and  upon  a  knowledge  of 
which  individual  judgments  may  be  founded  with  an  approxi- 
mate calculation  as  to  the  issue.  A  genuine  practical  logic, 
applicable  to  the  intricate  movements,  and  to  the  complicated 
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interactions  of  a  highly-wrought  indastrial  commanity,  is,  we 
think,  a  desideratum,  and  if  so,  it  would  be  the  office  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  a  college  such  as  we  are  thinking  of,  to  supply 
this  want,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  his  studies  to  bear  with 
force  upon  the  minds  otthose  who  would  be  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  laborious  courses  of  common  life.  The  Aristotelian 
logic,  in  its  modern  forms,  may  help  yon  to  disengage  yourself 
from  any  of  those  sophisms  that  screen  themselves  among  the 
ambiguities  of  language.  But  a  genuine  and  a  useful  logic 
would  be  a  defence  against  those  oelusions  and  those  illusions 
that  infest  the  jungles  of  the  busy  world.  The  one  is  a  scheme 
exhibiting  the  philological  apposition  of  terms,  ending,  at  the 
best,  in  a  few  improved  definitions  of  abstract  words,  in  the 
enunciation  of  more  refined  distinctions  among  synonyms,  and 
in  a  less  ambiguous  collocation  of  this  or  that  abstract  proposi- 
tion. To  propound,  in  a  better  manner  than  heretotore  has 
been  done,  xohat  you  already  knowy  is  its  highest  possible 
triumph.  But  a  real  logic,  not  dealing  with  verbiages,  but  with 
things,  not  fastidious  as  to  language,  but  in  earnest  about  reali- 
ties, would  give  us  a  sure  word  of  testimony  drawn  from  the 
largest  human  experiences,  concerning  the  best  footpath,  or  the 
'*  wont- way"  across  that  rugged  surface  which  human  feet  are 
destined  ever  and  again  to  traverse. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  while  we  not  merely  re- 
cognise but  reverence  also,  not  merely  science  but  literature ; 
and  while  we  cordially  rejoice  in  seeing  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  zealously  prosecuted  by  accomplished  men,  who  for  them- 
selves scout  utilitarian  motives,  we  yet  are  wishing  to  see  put 
in  movement  a  system  of  training  which  should  rest  itself  upon 
broader  and  upon  lower  ground ;  and  in  giving  eflect  to  which, 
men,  not  inferior  to  any  others  in  their  accomplishments,  should 
plainly  avow  those  motives  of  which  all  men  feel  the  force  in 
their  everyday  work. 

What  is  it  then  that  might  be  done  as  a  commencement,  with 
the  view  of  giving  effect  to  a  scheme  of  this  sort  ?  In  offering 
a  reply  to  this  question,  we  must  protest  against  the  supposition 
tliat  we  aim  at  more  than  to  indicate,  with  all  humility,  a  course, 
(one  out  of  several  that  are  imaginable)  and  in  pursuing  which 
the  end  intended  might  be  secured. 

It  is  clear  that  a  scheme,  of  whatever  kind,  devised  with  any 
such  intention  as  this,  must  first  have  assigned  to  it  ^^  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.''  Whatever  is  done  must  emanate  from 
a  centre,  and  it  must  be  watched  over  and  carried  forward  by  a 
combination  of  individual  persons  thereunto  appointed.  More- 
over, such  a  scheme,  like  everything  else  which  lives  and  moves 
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within  the  social  system^  must  have  its  resources,  its  funds,  and, 
we  most  add,  its  substantial  endowments,  its  unfailing  perennial 
reyenues.  Perhaps  we  might  make  our  halt  at  this  point.  If 
funds  are  forthcoming,  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  de- 
vising and  organizing  the  new  Chaii's,  would  speedily  give  way 
before  the  energy  and  the  intelligence  which  are  always  at  com- 
mand in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  no 
such  resources  are  within  our  reach,  then  we  may  as  well  post- 
pone, to  some  distant  time  of  leisure,  whatever  we  might  have 
mtended  to  say  in  continuation  of  the  subject. 

Yet  whence  should  any  such  funds  arise  ?     Shall  we,  as  the 

Ehrase  is,  ^^  apply  for  aid  to  Government?"  Let  us  do  so  if  we 
ave  learned  no  wisdom  from  the  humiliating  experiences  of  the 
past  twelve  months  I  But  not  unless  we  wish  to  bring  into  the 
iieart  of  the  manufacturing  district,  a  new  exhibition  of  incom- 
petency, jobbery,  nepotism ;  not  unless  we  wish  to  overlay  the 
effective  energies  of  the  people  of  these  industrial  districts  with 
the  commingled  mindlessness,  infatuation,  corruption,  which,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  have  lately  covered  the  British  honour 
with  shame  1  In  relation  to  any  project  toward  which  it  might 
teem  natural  and  prudent  to  invite  the  aid  of  Government,  the 
British  people  have,  let  us  believe  it,  learned  a  lesson  which, 
recorded  as  it  has  been  upon  the  page  of  our  history  in  letters 
of  blood,  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Our  neighbours  may 
imagine  that  we  shall  sicken  of  our  free  institutions  on  these 
accounts,  and  shall  wish  to  exchange  our  representative  system 
for  those  despotisms  and  those  "  better  managements"  which 
they  boast  of.  We  shall  neither  do  this,  nor  (as  some  may  be 
inclined  to  do)  sliall  fret  because  the  Parliament- created  adminis- 
trative government  of  the  British  Empire,  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  centralizing  despotisms  of  the  continental 
nations,  is  seen  to  be  less  intelligent  than  any  of  them,  and 
shows  not  merely  a  want  of  consciousness  in  relation  to  what- 
ever is  intellectual,  but  often  a  stolid  antagonism  toward  it.  All 
this  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  political  mechanism  which 
thrusts  forward  into  the  place  of  power  a  particular  class  of  men 
"—men  who  may  be  actuated  by  low  political  aims,  and  who 
may  be  incapable  of  apprehending  anything  that  is  not  in  the 
routine  of  parliamentary  business.  By  such  men  often  Eng- 
land must  consent  to  be  governed,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
governed  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  Let  us  then 
cease  to  be  angry  at  what  is  manifestly  inevitable.  But  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  fact,  seen  to  be  a  cx)nstant  condition  of 
the  English  administrative  system,  should  preclude  an  endea- 
vour to  draw  the  attention  of  "  Government"  toward  any 
scheme,  however  practicable  or  however  useful,  which  involves 
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or  supposes,  on  the  part  of  public  men,  a  philosophic  feeling,  and 
some  instmcted  intelligence,  as  well  as  disinterested  patriotism. 

Nor  is  there  anj  need  to  *'  look  to  Government'^  in  this  in- 
stance. The  great  Manufacturing  Commonwealth  has  at  its 
command,  a  thousand  times  over,  the  resources  requisite  for  any 
such  purposes  as  those  which  we  hare  now  in  view ;  and  not 
only  nas  it  the  pecuniary  resources,  but  the  resources  intel- 
lectual also;  it  has  not  merely  money  enough,  but  mind 
enough  ;  and  in  both  respects  it  is  far  richer  than  Government. 
What  is  needed  is,  that  the  leading  persons  in  this  community 
should  wake  up  to  a  consciousness  that  their  Interests — using 
the  word  in  its  most  familiar  and  intelligible  sense — are  at  this 
time,  if  not  in  extreme  peril,  yet  in  a  state  which  calls  for  a 
more  thoughtful  looking  after  than  hitherto  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them. 

When  we  speak  of  these  interests  as  now  in  some  jeopardy, 
it  is  because  we  have  facts  in  view  that  are  admitted  by  all 
who  take  the  pains  requisite  for  ascertaining  them.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  as  to  each  of  the  principal  lines  of  national  industry, 
we  are  running  a  race  with  accomplished  competitors  in  Bel- 
gium, in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Austria,  and 
in  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  stated  cus- 
tomers, all  the  world  over,  are  at  this  time  looking  about  to. 
see  where  they  can  lay  out  their  money  to  the  best  advantage  i 
These  things  being  notorious,  and  inasmuch  as  preparations,  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  are  at  this  moment  making  in  the  above- 
named  countries,  or  in  some  of  them,  to  extend  the  existing 
manufacturing  operations,  and  as,  moreover,  in  excellence  of 
workmanship  we  have  already  been  surpassed  by  some  of  our 
rivals,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  that,  from  the 
position  we  have  so  long  occupied  of  acknowledged  superiority, 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  driven — and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  solidity  of  the  basis  on  which  English  industry  has  been 
reared.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  know  authentically,  and 
in  detail,  and  at  short  intervals  of  time,  what  our  neighbours  are 
doing,  and  how  they  do  it,  and  what  they  are  preparing  to  do, 
more  than  at  present.  A  report,  prepared  after  a  circuit,  made 
by  a  competent  person,  who  should  be  accomplished  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  familiarly  conversant  also  with  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  processes,  should  be  periodically  presented 
to  a  council,  or  committee,  appointed  to  receive  and  consider  it 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  require  of  one  and  the  same  pro- 
fessor, that,  in  his  annual  circuits,  he  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  several  branches  of  manufacturing  industry ;  or  let  us  say, 
the  metallurgic,  the  textile,  the  fictile,  and  the  decorative — which 
combines  the  three.    The  scientific  qualification  for  this  com- 
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prehensive  task  would  be  nearly  the  same  for  all ;  and  as  to  the 
practical  qualification,  a  man  of  active  intelligence,  and  quick 
perceptions,  would  easily,  within  the  compass  of  two  or  three 
years,  make  himself  master  of  all  these  processes,  so  far  at  least 
as  could  be  serviceable  for  the  purposes  intended. 

These  purposes  are  two;  or  we  might  say  that  the  formal 
appointment  of  a  duly  qualified  scientific  man  to  visit,  peri- 
odically, foreign  manufacturing  establishments,  might  be  made, 
at  one  and  the  same  cost,  to  subserve  two  ends,  each  of  which 
lias  importance  enough  to  warrant  whatever  might  be  its 
cost.  The  first  of  these  would  relate  to  the  measures  of  an 
association  of  manufactures ;  the  second^  to  a  course  of  college 
lectures  and  to  a  systematic  training  of  youths  destined  to  take 
their  parts  in  mills,  factories,  shops,  foundries,  laboratories. 

A  word  as  to  the  first  of  these  two  purposes.  In  a  strictly 
commercial  sense,  the  several  lines  of  industrial  art  are  only 
incidentally,  and  under  varying  conditions,  dependent  one 
upon  another— one  species  of  manufacture  opening  a  road  some- 
times for  another  in  foreign  markets,  or  perhaps  two  or  more 
manufactures  abreast,  pushing  their  way  onward  over  the  same 
ground ;  or,  as  associated^  finding  a  transient  warehousing  in 
the  same  stores.  With  any  such  relations  or  reciprocities  as 
these,  we  do  not  now  concern  ourselves ;  albeit  they  might  well 
engage  the  attention  of  commercial  and  statistic  persons. 

But  when  manufactures  are  regarded  in  a  scientific  light,  we 
do  not  know  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  Indus- 
trial Art  is  ONE  art;  for  it  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
physical  principles  ;  it  employs  essentially  the  same  forces, 
and  often  it  works  upon  the  same  materials ;  and,  which  is  still 
more  to  our  purpose,  it  is  constantly  passing  through  nearly 
analogous  cycles  of  progressive  enlargement  and  improvement ; 
and  is  undergoing  similar  crises,  and  seasons  of  convulsion  or 
diflSculty.  With  confidence,  therefore,  we  affirm  the  belief,  that 
a  manufacturing  corporation,  or  association,  bringing  together, 
periodically,  and  for  conference,  the  most  intelligent  memoersof 
the  manufacturing  community,  gathered  from  all  quarters, 
would,  or  might,  in  a  signal  manner,  promote  the  interests  of 
each  and  of  all ;  and  would,  after  a  while,  bring  about  a  sort  of 
correspondence  which  is  needed  for  carrying  improved  methods 
into  every  department  to  which,  by  analogy,  they  are  adapted, 
or  adaptable. 

Already  we  have  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  that  an  as- 
sociation of  the  kind  now  in  view  should  invite  to  its  meetings, 
and  should  organically  include  a  certain  number  of  those  meritori- 
ous men  who,  as  managers  and  heads  of  departments  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  are  giving  proof  of  intelligent  assiduity, 
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and  are  making  good  their  title  to  be  treated  with  consideration, 
as  well  by  their  employers  as  by  professedly  scientific  persons. 
We  fully  believe  that,  in  a  communionship  of  this  kind  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  thence  resulting  would  be  very  evenly 
balanced. 

Now  as  to  the  second  of  the  purposes  alluded  to  above, 
namely,  the  institution  of  a  college  course,  under  one  or  more 
professors,  and  also  a  winning  of  honours  available  to  a  youth 
on  his  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  life.  We 
think  that  Owens  College,  planted,  as  already  it  is,  at  the 
heart  of  the  manufacturing  commonwealth,  and  endowed  as 
it  is,  and  provided  as  it  is  with  a  staff  of  efficient  and  accom- 
plished teachers,  and  thus  by  these  several  means  occupying, 
as  it  does,  a  strong  position  as  representing  Philosophy  and 
Science,  irrespectively  of  utilitarian  purposes,  and  of  Learning 
too,  it  might  with  great  advantage  be  made  the  nucleus  of  an 
educational  scheme,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  in 
connecting  itself  with  which  it  would  itself  gain  strength,  and 
draw  towards  itself  the  means  of  enlargement,  as  well  as  augment 
its  local  influence. 

The  well  understood  precariousness  of  an  institution  like 
Owens  College,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  experiment  as  re- 
lated  to  Manchester,  turn  upon  the  fact  of  its  offering  to  the 
youth  of  the  district  a  general  education^  the  value  of  which  may 
not  perhaps  be  appreciated  as  it  might,  either  by  fathers  or  sons. 
It  is  a  college  course,  leading  to  nothing  definite,  as  related  either 
to  general  business,  or  to  any  of  the  professions.  It  is  too  much 
a  school,  carrying  forward  the  incomplete  education  of  the  boy  to 
a  somewhat  more  advanced  point.  Owens  College  has  not  yet 
])lanted  itself  across  the  road,  with  its  gates  and  its  turnstile, 
through  which  every  youth  must  inevitably  pass  on  his  way 
toward  his  future  position  on  the  field  of  professional  ambition. 

This  serious  disadvantage,  involving  as  it  does  the  question  of 
success,  or  of  utter  failure,  might  with  little  difficulty  be  obviated 
by  arrangements  that  are  easily  imagined.  The  whole  of  the 
difficulty  would  attach  to  the  initial  work  of  so  far  awakening 
the  manufacturing  community  to  a  sense  of  its  own  interests  as 
should  insure  it  to  do  that  which  to  itself  would  be  easier  than 
the  easiest  of  its  customary  combination  movements.  Such  a 
consciousness  of  a  common  interest  may  perhaps  spring  up  on  a 
sudden,  when  some  unlooked  for  success  of  our  Continental  and 
Transatlantic  rivals  shall  have  convinced  all  concerned  that  we 
have  too  confidently  supposed  British  manufacturing  interests  to 
be  open  to  no  danger. 

But  if  we  imagine  that  a  conviction  has  actually  taken  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  leading  men  that  all  means  should 
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be  used  which  tend  to  set  these  interests  in  a  position  of 
security  as  related  to  foreign  competition,  then  the  most  obvious 
preliminary  measure  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  scientifi- 
cally qualified  professor  of  manufacturing  art  (two  or  three 
might  well  be  employed.)  The  business  of  this  professor,  or  of 
these  professors,  would  be,  as  we  have  said,  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United 
States ;  and  while  doing  so,  at  once  to  gather  information  which 
would  be  immediately  available  at  home,  and  to  increase  their 
own  qualifications  as  teachers  of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  are  common  to  the  several  lines  of  manufacture.  The 
travelling  costs,  and  the  stipends  of  these  professors,  we  should 
hold  to  be  a  matter  absolutely  of  no  moment  when  thought  of 
in  relation  to  the  great  interests  which  are  to  be  promoted  and 
secured.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  estimating  tne  cost  which 
enlightened  and  hberally-minded  men  will  adopt,  when  their 
thoughts  come  to  be  distinctly  turned  toward  the  subject. 

On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  this  belief,  we  exclude  from  our 
present  calculation  the  costs  involved  in  the  appointment,  and  the 
support  of  our  intended  professor  or  professors.  Let  him,  or 
let  them,  be  thought  of  as  appointed  and  commissioned  by  an 
association  which  itself  represents  the  British  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  times  of  the  foreign  circuit  would  easily  be  brought 
into  relation  with  college  terms,  and  the  professor,  refreshed  bv 
his  Continental  tour,  would  meet  his  class  well  furnished  with 
materials  for  illustrating  every  branch  of  his  course  of  instruction, 
by  pertinent  examples,  gathered  from  all  quarters. 

Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  class,  and  on  what  condition 
should  it  be  constituted?  These  are  questions  of  the  highest 
importance. 

A  course  of  things  which  would  inevitably  come  about  spon- 
taneousli/j  after  a  time,  would  no  doubt  need  a  little  helping 
forward  at  the  commencement ; — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
an  understanding  among  manufacturers,  in  the  principal  centres 
of  business,  to  this  efiect,  that,  in  engaging  young  men  to  fill 
those  positions  which  range  above  the  operative  class,  a  prefer- 
ence snould  be  given  to  those  who  bring  with  them  certificates 
of  proficiency  from  the  professors  of  manufacturing  art ;  and 
that  favour  especially  should  be  shewn  to  those  who  have  won 
honours  at  college.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  or  after  an  efficient 
professor  had  been  fulfilling  his  duties  from  his  Chair  for  three 
or  four  years,  no  such  agreement  or  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  would  be  needed;  for  it  would  be  found 
that  well  instructed  young  men,  who  are  in  some  moderate 
degree  conversant  with  science,  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  analogous  processes  of  manufacturing  art,  would  be  well 
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worth  their  cost,  even  at  higher  rates  of  remuneration  than  is 
given  to  others ; — the  article  would  rise  in  the  market.  When 
this  came  to  be  anderstood,  not  merely  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Owens  College,  but  throughout  the  manufacturing 
counties,  north  and  south,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Pro* 
fessor's  lecture-room  would  be  always  well  filled. 

But  there  is  another  expedient,  tending  to  the  same  issue, 
which  the  supporters  of  the  College  would  no  doubt  bring  to 
bear  upon  it,  for  securing  its  welfare,  and  for  promoting  the 
ulterior  purposes  of  the  Listitution.  This  would  be  the  provid- 
ing for,  and  the  granting,  College  Exhibitions  to  meritorious 
graduates,  or  to  youths,  who,  having  already  distinguished 
themselves  by  intelligence,  diligence,  and  general  good  conduct, 
in  the  classes  of  mathematics,  physical  philosophy,  and  chemis- 
try, should  be  enabled  to  enter  with  advantage  the  class  which 
would  confer  upon  them  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  profes" 
sional  status;  in  fact,  the  passing  through  which  with  credit, 
would  be  to  them  what  the  taking  a  good  degree  is  to  a  man 
leaving  Oxford  or  Cambridge — it  is  capital  to  start  with,  what- 
ever course  it  is  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 

Such  Exhibitions  should  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  attract  the 
notice  of  fathers  whose  means  are  limited,  but  who  believe  that 
a  son  has  natural  ability  enough  to  give  him  a  good  chance  of 
winning  for  himself  so  material  an  aid  as  an  Exhibition  for  three 
years.  They  should  also  be  numerous  enough  to  render  this 
chance,  to  the  individual  youth,  not  a  desperate  one,  or  only  a 
remote  possibility ;  a  youth,  conscious  of  energy  and  determina- 
tion, should  be  warranted  in  thinking  his  success  nearly  certain ; 
for  it  is  only  an  assured  belief  of  this  kind  that  will  supply 
the  needed  momentum  to  labour. 

Are  we  asked  what  should  be  the  pecuniary  extent  of  these 
Exhibitions,  and  what  the  number  of  them  granted  annually  ? 
We  decline  to  answer  either  question,  otherwise  than  in  this 
general  way — that  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  bestowment, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  them  annually  conferred,  so 
much  the  more  wisely  would  the  contributors  consult,  and  so 
much  the  more  surely  promote,  their  own  interests.  Exhibitions 
should  be  of  various  amounts,  according  to  merits ;  they  should, 
as  their  minimum^  cover  the  College  fees,  prospective ;  and  as 
their  maxirmimy  cover  not  only  those,  but  a  young  man's  per- 
sonal expenditure,  during  the  two  or  three  years  of  his  College 
course. 

It  should  not  be  thought  a  chimerical  supposition  that,  by 
well-sustained  endeavours,  such  as  we  have  here  ventured  to 
suggest,  or  by  endeavours  much  better  imagined  than  these, 
yet  directed   toward   the  same  ends — Owens  College — a  good 
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beginning,  as  it  is,  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  lengthen  its 
cords,  and  to  strengthen  its  stakes  to  a  degree  which  would  draw 
toward  it  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  classes  throughout  the 
empire,  and  bring  under  its  skirts  youths  from  all  quarters,  and 
not  merely  British,  but  foreign.  This  would  almost  certainly 
be  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  professors  who 
should  have  won  for  themselves  a  European  reputation.  In 
that  case,  in  place  of  the  foreign  visitors  picking  up  what  they 
can,  and  imparting  nothing,  there  would  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Manchester  the  young  men  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  America,  sojourners  there  for  a  definite  purpose, 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  College  which  they  were  fre- 
quenting, and  who,  on  their  return  home,  would  be  doing  us 
far  more  good,  by  diffusing  the  high  repute  of  the  English 
manufacturing  system,  than  harm,  in  enabling  our  foreign  rivals 
to  beat  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Young  men  who  had  passed  with  credit  through  the  scientific 
and  practical  curriculum,  and  who  had  obtained  testimonials 
from  the  professors  whose  classes  they  had  attended,  would,  of 
course,  retain  their  status,  as  members  of  the  College ;  and  they 
would,  in  virtue  of  that  connexion,  be  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  Association — which  we  have  above  suggested,  and  in  which 
scientific  and  practical  men — employers  and  employed,  would 
periodically  assemble  on  terms  of  equality,  imparting  and  receiv- 
ing helpful  information. 

But  we  may  now  imagine  as  probable  the  putting  a  question  of 
this  kind — "  Supposing  that  some  such  Educational  Project  as 
the  one  suggested  in  this  article  were  admitted  to  be  desirable, 
why  should  it  be  connected  with,  or  tied  down  to,  the  existing 
Owens  College  V  Our  reply  to  this  reasonable  auery  is  of 
this  sort.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  admitted  rule  of  prudence, 
in  any  enterprise,  to  find,  if  we  can,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of, 
SOMETHING  WHICH  IS,  and  which  bears  some  such  relation  to 
our  project  as  that  the  newer  may  readily  entwine  itself  with 
the  older  plant,  or  may  meet  with  immediate  nourishment  in  the 
same  soil. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  sufiicient  general  reply  to  the 
question  above  stated.  But  something  more  definite  may  be 
said.  We  have  already  expressed  a  decisive  opinion  as  to 
the  importance,  which  can  never  be  overrated,  of  preserving 
what  we  must  call  the  Sanctity  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  Science,  as  related  to  practical,  utilitarian,  and  money- 
turning  operations,  of  whatever  kind.  Practical  men  must  not 
think  themselves  free  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  enclosures 
of  Philosophy,  or  to  invade  them  as  spoilers,  snatching  up  what- 
ever may  be  turned  to  any  present  advantage,  and  trampling 
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upon  what  they  cannot  appropriate.  Owens  College  thus 
thought  of,  is  an  institution  auspiciously  planted  within  the 
very  citadel  of  Utilitarianism,  should  be  maintained  there  as 
the  permanent  Representative  of  Non-Utilitarianism  Intelli- 
gence. So  regarded,  and  so  treated,  in  no  way  could  the  hon- 
ours of  Pliilosophy  be  better  conserved  than  by  bringing  around 
this  one  Institution,  and  by  placing  under  its  supervision  and 
control,  whatever  we  may  wish  to  put  in  operation  with  an 
avowed  utilitarian  purpose.  Science  is  safe,  and  literature  is 
safe,  in  the  keeping  of  the  actual  Professors  of  Owens  College, 
and  they  will  oe  so  in  perpetuity,  if  that  College  be  broadly 
margined  on  all  sides  by  professorships  and  by  classes  that, 
while  aiming  at  confessedly  lower  purposes,  cheerfully  pay  ho- 
mage to  what  has  a  loftier  bearing. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  By  the  will  of  the  testator  the  trustees 
were  forbidden  to  expend  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Estate 
in  building ;  the  entire  annual  income  of  the  monies  bequeathed 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  professorships,  and 
the  necessary  charges  of  renting  a  proper  building,  and  the  ordi- 
nary attendant  disbursements.  Except  for  this  well-imagined 
inhibition,  the  trustees  might  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them,  or  at  least  an  allowable  course,  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion in  the  "  Builder,"  and  to  invite  designs  for — a  college — a 
palace,  in  the  construction,  completion,  and  garniture  of  which, 
a  third  or  a  half  of  the  amount  at  their  disposal  might  easily 
have  been  expended ; — leaving  in  their  hands  a  residual  fund, 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  for 
effiscting  the  purposes  intended  by  the  testator.  Owens  Col- 
lege, if  it  had  followed  the  example  of  some  institutions,  instead 
of  profiting  by  such  instances  of  mistaken  ambition,  might  have 
shown  a  flaring  frontage  of  architectural  extravagance,  hiding 
empty  halls,  and  housing  starved  professors.  Happily  this  has 
not  been  the  fate  of  Owens  College.  A  needful  outlay  at  the 
commencement  was  met  by  liberal  contributions  in  the  town, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  munificence  of  one  of  the  trustees,*  has 
conferred  the  mansion  hired  at  the  first  for  the  purpose,  upon 
the  College  as  its  absolute  property.  As  it  stands  tlierefore  at 
this  time,  this  institution  is  recommended  to  the  esteem  of  prac- 
tical men  by  its  strict  adherence  to  what  is  substantial,  to  what 
is  real,  to  what  is  useful;  and  by  its  avoidance  of  whatever 
might  seem  ostentatious  and  unsubstantial.  Owens  College 
is,  in  factj  much  more  than  you  would  suppose  it  to  be,  merely 
to  look  at  it  from  the  street.     How  much  better  is  this  in  a 
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public  stmcture,  than  that  it  should  look  five  times  over  more 
than  you  find  it  to  be  when  you  enter  it  ? 

And  yet  the  building,  though  it  attracts  no  notice  as  one 
passes  it,  is  not  ill  adapted  to  its  purposes ;  and  it  is  spacious 
enough — amply  so— to  admit,  with  convenience,  more  than 
another  ^^  Chair,"  and  more  than  double  its  actual  number  of 
students.  Owens  College,  therefore,  is  in  the  actual  possession 
of  advantages  which,  taking  a  sober,  practical,  and  unambitious 
view  of  the  entire  subject,  very  much  outweigh  those  which 
might  appear  to  attach  to  a  splendid  de  novo  conception  of  an 
institution  congruous  with,  and  proportionate  in  vastness  of  idea 
to,  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  British  Manufacturing 
Interests.  In  setting  about  our  scheme,  suppose  we  were  to 
indulge  a  taste  for  the  sublime : — then  let  us  ask  the  opinion  of 
^  our  cousin  the  architect  :'^ — let  us  choose  a  commanding  site 
for  the  structure,  and  look  out  for  a  magniloquent  inscription  to 
be  placed  upon  the  lofty  front  of  a  Ninevehan  temple — winged 
bolls  guarding  the  entrance.  Let  us  do  whatever  a  fertile  fancy 
might  imagine  as  proper  to  a  scheme  which  is  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  cradle  of  British  manufacturing  art. 

Vastly  more  humble  than  this  is  the  range  of  our  conceptions 
as  to  a  beginning  of  the  scheme  we  would  wish  to  see  put  in 
movement.  If  to  do  the  thing  ^^  handsomely"  might  demand 
contributions  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  money ;  to  do  it 
wisely  and  effectively — to  do  it  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
congruous  with  the  work  to  be  done — to  do  it  plainly,  energe- 
tically, solidly,  and  to  maintain  it,  from  year  to  year,  might 
require  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  gas-lighting  a  small  town. 
Or  let  us  estimate  the  probable  cost  in  another  manner ;  and  in 
attempting  to  do  so  we  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  those 
whose  interests  are,  in  this  instance,  the  most  deeply  concerned. 
Give  us,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  two  or  three  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  and  for  granting  annually  a  dozen  exhibitions, 
and  for  covering  incidental  charges — give  us  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fairly  estimated  annual  loss  and  damage  occasioned  in 
any  one  of  the  larger  manufacturing  establishments  by  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  antiquated  machinery,  by  misunderstood 
processes — mechanical,  chemical,  and  metallurgic,  by  misad- 
justments  subsisting  between  different  departments,  and  per- 
severed in  because  the  head  of  one  department  understands 
little  or  nothing  of  what  is  done  in  another.  Give  us  the  amount 
of  such  an  estimate,  fairly  made,  and  we  will  engage  to  do  with 
it  all  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  shall  show  a  surplus  after  it 
is  done. 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves,  in  these  pages,  to  look  beyond 
the  district  bounded  by  Birmingham  and  Kidderminster  towards 
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There  is,  however,  a  supposition  which  is  very  likely  to  occur 
to  some  parties,  and  it  is  of  this  sort.  It  will  be  said,  ^^  These 
manufactures,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  have  already  reached,  and  they  are  now  in  the  secure 
possession  of,  an  undisputed  supremacy  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Why  need  we  be  anxiously  concerned  about 
them,  as  if  they  were  always  in  jeopardy  f*  The  point  assumed 
in  this  query  we  shall  not  dispute,  but  are  wilhng,  just  now 
at  least,  to  grant  it  as  unauestionablc.  Yet  there  is  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  likely  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  any  but  those  who,  in  some  way,  have  come  to  stand  in  near 
proximity  to  manufacturing  operations.  It  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  manufactures  that  they  must  always  be  moving  forward  and 
enlarging  themselves,  and  must  be  gaining  aid  from  successive 
improvements;  they  must  be  in  progress;  or,  if  not,  at  the 
instant  when  they  cease  to  grow  they  begin  to  die.  These 
vast  bodies  can  never  attain  the  equilibrium  of  rest ;  the  equili- 
brium of  motion  is  the  only  condition  under  which  they  can 
exist  at  all. 

Improvement  necessitates  further  improvement.  Every  me- 
thod which  tends  to  effect  economy  in  the  process  of  production, 
and  every  augmentation  in  the  productive  powers  of  machinery, 
must,  after  a  short  season  of  monopoly  prices,  put  before  the 
consumer  either  a  cheaper  article  or  a  much  better  one  for  the 
same  money ;  usually  it  is  both.  This  state  of  things  throws 
an  advantage,  at  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  into  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist,  who  has  already  covered  acres  of  ground  with  his 
factory,  his  sheds,  his  mills.  Vast  amounts  of  goods  turned  off 
— profits  infinitesimally  reduced — mere  skimmings  of  gain — 
hard  to  be  calculated  upon  single  pieces  or  packets  of  goods,  yet 
they  yield  enormous  annual  amounts ;  so  that,  in  good  times,  the 
partners  divide  fortunes  every  year.  But  the  realizing  of  fortunes 
anywhere  stimulates  enterprise,  maddens  energies,  emboldens 
speculation,  and  brings  anew  to  bear  upon  the  inventive  faculty 
of  a  class  of  men  an  intensity  of  thougnt.  The  result  is  sure  to 
be,  in  this  or  that  quarter,  some  felicitous  mode  of  saving  costs 
— of  abridging  labour— of  substituting  unskilled  for  skilled 
labour — of  accelerating  chemical  processes,  and  of  urging  ma- 
chinery to  a  speed  which  turns  the  brain  to  look  at  it.  Cheaper 
goods — larger  quantities  of  them — lower  profits — such  is  the 
perennial  course  of  manufactures,  or  such  it  must  be  in  a  country 
where  boundless  wealth  has  been  accumulated — where  the  rate 
of  interest  is  low,  and  is  descending — where  the  energies  of  a 
people  are  developed  to  the  utmost  by  the  full  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  such  it  must  be,  especially 
in  a  country  which,  while  its  native  stores  of  fuel  and  iron  are 
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inexhaustible,  has,  by  its  commerce,  and  by  its  improved  modes 
of  communication,  brought  itself  and  its  wares  to  the  very  doors 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  the  human  family,  most  of  them  being 
"  consumers  9f  goods." 


These  pages  had  already  passed  through  the  press  when  an 
announcement  appeared  which,  we  presume,  is  authentic,  and 
which,  if  it  had  presented  itself  a  month  earlier,  we  should  have 
introduced  above,  where  we  are  referring  to  those  peculiarities 
that  make  themselves  known  to  the  worker  in  metals,  and  of 
which  little  notice,  or  none,  is  taken  in  scientific  works.  We 
copy  it  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  September  6  : — 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Nasmyth's  wrought-iron  gun 
has  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  this  not  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered,  formidable 
as  they  were,  but  from  a  most  unexpected  peculiarity  in  the  ma- 
terial employed,  when  brought  together  in  so  large  a  mass  as  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Nasmyth's  purpose.  It  seems  that  wrought- 
iron,  so  tractable  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  can- 
not be  welded  together  in  very  large  masses  without  undergoing 
a  change  in  its  molecular  arrangement,  exceedingly  injurious  to 
its  tenacity.  As  we  understand  the  explanation  we  have  received 
on  this  point,  an  immense  mass  of  iron  like  that  which  Mr. 
Nasmyth  has  welded  together,  continues  so  long  in  an  incandes- 
cent or  soft  state,  that  a  process  analogous  to  crystallization  takes 
place  within  its  substance,  whereby  the  fibrous  texture,  from 
which  it  derives  its  tenacity,  is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  even 
less  capable  than  cast-iron  of  resisting  the  explosion  of  a  heavy 
charge  of  gunpowder. 

"  We  understand  that,  in  addition  to  the  unfavourable  result 
obtained  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  at  Patricroft,  another  experiment  of  a 
similar  nature,  made  under  the  direction  of  Government,  has 
proved  a  complete  failure  from  the  peculiarity  in  the  material  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  a  large  gun  which  had  been  com- 

Eleted,  was  found  utterly  unfit  for  use.     Indeed,  we  believe  it 
urst  into  many  pieces  on  the  first  trial.     Mr.  Nasmyth'*s  expe- 
riment has  consequently  been  abandoned." 

This  great,  and  no  doubt  very  costly  experiment,  has,  it  seems, 
entirely  failed  :  perhaps  it  may  be  renewed  under  conditions 
more  likely  to  secure  success.  Yet  assuredly  it  has  not  failed 
from  any  want  either  of  means  or  of  assiduity,  or  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  We  should  not  attach  a  conclu'- 
sive  significance  to  the  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  freely  by 
practical  men  who  have  anticipated  this  event  Yet  this  opinion, 
considered  in  connexion  with  facts  which  are,  or  which  ought 
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to  be,  perfectly  understood  as  matters  of  science,  would  have 
warranted  a  confident  prediction  of  the  failure  of  any  such  at- 
tempt. 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  large  amount  of  scale  that  must  be 
embedded  in  the  mass  by  the  oxidization  of  so  much  eurface^  at 
a  white  heat — it  is  a  fact  of  which  the  instances  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  that  the  molecular  condition  of  large  masses  of  solids, 
metals  or  rocks — witness  the  metamorphic  rocks — undergoes  an 
entire  change  through  the  action  of  causes  which  might  seem 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Much  less  then  the  alternate 
heating  and  cooling  of  a  mass  of  metal  will  suffice  for  bringing 
it  over  from  a  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  condition ;  and  vice  versa. 
These  changes  may  take  place  without  affording  any  visible  in- 
dication of  their  being  in  progress,  or  of  their  having  actually 
occurred.  However  little  we  may  know  of  the  ultimate  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  imagine — and  let  us 
now  confine  ourselves  to  the  malleable  and  ductile  metals,  that 
each  of  its  atoms  floats  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  or  spheroid,  of 
balanced  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and  that,  respectively  of  its 
neighbour  atoms,  it  may  shift  its  position  in  every  direction  (as  in 
fluids)  or  that  it  may  do  so  until  the  moment  when  these  atoms, 
in  setSy  arrange  themselves  in  obedience  to  magnetic  or  electric 
forces  in  some  fixed  geometric  relation.  The  fibrous  juxtaposi- 
tion of  atoms  is  the  result  of  mechanic  forces — the  crystalline  of 
the  magnetic  or  the  electric,  brought  into  activity  by  high  tem- 
perature. 

What  is  it  then  which  is  needed  to  forefend  courses  of  experi- 
mentation which  may  be  enormously  costly,  but  which  are  un- 
dertaken in  default  of  knowledge,  partly  that  of  the  Shop,  partly 
that  of  the  Philosophy  Chair?  It  is — a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two — the  "  Shop"  and  the  "  Chair." 
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Abt.  II.— 1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.     With  Life, 

CriticcU  IHaaertatioTiy  and  Explanaiory  Notea^  hy  ike  Rev. 

Gborg£  Gilfillan.    2  Yols.    Edinburgh^  James  NichoL 

1854. 
2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.    Edited^  with  Memoir 

and  Notesy  by  Robert  Bell.     8vo.     London,  John  W. 

Parker  &  Son.     1855. 

Through  either  of  these  editions  of  Batlei<s  Poetical  Works 
the  new  generation  of  book-buyers  and  readers  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  writer  who,  though 
two  hundred  }rears  have  elapsed  since  he  lived,  is  still,  in  some 
respects,  unique  in  our  literature.  The  age  is  past,  indeed,  in 
which  any  one  would  be  likely  to  take  Butler's  poems,  as  some 
rough  country  gentleman,  of  last  century,  is  saia  to  have  done, 
as  his  sole  literary  companion  and  general  cabinet  of  wisdom ; 
and  most  readers  who  have  reached  their  climacteric  have  already 
a  copy  of  Butler  on  their  shelves,  and  have  pretty  well  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  the  man  was,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
service  for  any  good  purpose  that  is  still  to  be  got  out  of  him. 
Young  fellows,  however,  who  have  to  complete  their  education, 
cannot  do  so  without  at  least  dipping  into  Hudibras;  and,  be- 
sides, the  farther  an  old  author  such  as  Butler  recedes  into  the 
East,  and  the  more  the  miscellany  of  things  interposed  between 
im  and  us  is  increased  by  the  advance  of  time,  tne  less  of  him 
remains  vital,  and  the  more  nearly  is  he  reduced  to  his  true  and 
permanent  essence.  And  hence — not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the 
young  fellows  in  question — may  it  be  worth  while  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  what  otherwise  might  be  thought  a  somewhat  fusty 
subject.  If  Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Foote,  are  deemed 
worthy  of  resuscitation,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  a  hundred  other  grave  contemporary  matters,  who  will  have 
the  heart  to  object  to  an  hour's  gossip  by  the  way  about  old 
Samuel  Butler  ? 

One  peculiarity  about  Butler,  as  one  of  our  British  authors,  is 
that  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  was  so  much  as  heard  of  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  in  1612,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  1662  that  the  first  part  of  Hudibras  was  given  to  the  world. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remeinber  through  what 
a  busy  age  of  literary  production  Butler  thus  contrived  to  re- 
main silent.  He  had  twenty-eight  clear  years  of  life  before  the 
outbreakof  the  Civil  Wars — years  during  which  he  might  actually, 
as  a  young  man,  have  welcomed  into  print  the  last  literary  per- 
formances of  such  surviving  veterans  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as 
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Ben  Jonson,  Donne,  Drayton,  Chapman,  and  Ford ;  but  though 
other  young  Englishmen  of  this  time,  such  as  Waller,  Davenant, 
Suckling,  Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley,  made  good  their  en- 
trance into  literature  before  these  giants  of  the  elder  generation 
had  finally  quitted  the  stage,  Butler  saw  them  vanish  without  so 
much  as  attempting  to  put  himself  in  any  other  relation  to  them 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  reader.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  coinciding  with  all  that  por- 
tion of  Butler's  life  which  elapsed  between  his  twenty-ninth  and 
his  forty-ninth  year.  This  period,  being  one  of  turmoil  and 
political  excitement,  as  well  as  of  Puritan  government,  was  not 
so  favourable  to  the  purer  kinds  of  literary  production,  t.^.,  to 
imaginative  and  calm  speculative  or  historical  literature,  as  the 
age  which  it  had  succeeded.  Still  it  had  an  ample  literature, 
peculiar  to  itself — a  literature,  at  least,  of  satire  and  incessant 
theological  and  political  discussion  ;  and,  in  one  way  or  another, 
some  at  home  and  others  in  exile,  such  writers  as  Hobbes, 
Herrick,  Izaak  Walton,  and  the  dramatist  Shirley,  all  of  whom 
had  been  past  middle  age  before  the  civil  wars  began,  and  such 
ounger  writers  as  Waller,  Davenant,  Suckling,  Milton,  Den* 
lam,  and  Cowley,  who,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  had  taken 
their  degree  in  literature  before  the  same  revolutionary  outburst, 
continued,  during  the  era  of  Puritan  ascendency,  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  active  men  of  letters.  Shirley,  poor  fellow,  his 
source  of  livelihood  cut  off  by  the  suppression  of  the  stage  in 
1642,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  teach  a  school  and  live  on 
his  reputation  as  an  ex-dramatist;  Herrick,  ejected  from  his 
charge  in  Devonshire,  as  not  being  the  kind  of  clergyman  that 
a  Puritan  government  could  tolerate,  was  probably  humming 
over  his  old  songs  and  fancies  and  writing  new  ones  to  amuse 
his  leisure  in  some  cottage  near  his  old  parish;  Hobbes  was 
abroad,  teaching  mathematics  to  Charles  IL  in  his  exile,  and 
writing  his  ^^  Leviathan"  and  other  works,  which  he  afterwards 
came  over  to  England  to  publish ;  Waller,  Davenant,  Denham, 
and  Cowley,  also  lived  abroad  as  royalist  exiles,  till  towards  the  end 
of  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  when  they  were  permitted  to  return 
and  write  as  much  as  they  chose,  and  when  Waller,  at  least, 
thought  it  wise  to  make  his  peace  with  Cromwell  and  become 
one  of  his  panegyrists ;  Suckling  had  died  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hb  royal  master's  troubles ;  Izaak  Walton,  having  quitted 
his  cloth-shop,  in  Chancery  Lane,  in  1644,  was  dividing  his 
time  between  fishing,  the  preparation  of  his  book  on  that  art, 
and  pious  recollections  of  Donne,  Hooker.  Wotton,  and  other 
good  men  whom  he  had  known  before  the  king's  head  had  been 
CQtoff;  and,  lastly,  Milton,  the  true  literary  representative  of 
Puritanism  and  the  Commonwealth,  though  he  had  forsaken  for 
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the  time  the  softer  muse  of  his  youth,  was  still  conspicuously  at 
work,  shaking  the  very  soul  of  Royalism  and  Prelacy,  by  bis 
noble  prose  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Revolution  and  its  leaders* 
Nay,  there  were  others,  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  whose 
literary  career  began,  or  was  continued,  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  manhood  of  the  great  Jeremy 
Taylor  corresponds  with  this  period,  which  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive ;  Richara  Baxter,  and  other  non-conforming  divines,  became 
famous  during  it;  the  quaint  Fuller  then  penned  many  of  his 
writings ;  the  philosophic  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  calm  as  a  mollusc 
in  the  midst  of  the  social  perturbations,  was  pursuing  his  fan- 
tastic speculations  in  his  study  at  Norwich ;  the  vagabond 
trooper  Cleveland,  now  abroad  with  his  Royalist  associates,  and 
now  risking  his  neck  in  England,  was  inditing  his  racketty 
squibs  against  the  Roundheads,  with  especial  reference  to  that  ' 
grand  topic  of  fun  with  all  the  satirists  of  his  party,  diverts 
copper  nose;  and  Milton's  friend,  honest  Andrew  Marvell,  had 
at  least  given  evidence  to  those  who  knew  him  of  his  capacity  of 
writing  well  on  the  other  side.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  cross- 
fire of  writings  from  Royalists  and  Puritans,  from  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, from  Englishmen  at  home  and  Englishmen  in  tneir 
exile  in  France  and  Holland,  we  hear  not  a  word  of  any  publi- 
cation, pro  or  con,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel  Butler.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that — amid 
the  general  gathering  of  the  old  wits  from  their  haunts  around 
the  throne  of  Charles  II.  and  the  sudden  crop  of  new  and 
younger  wits  evoked  by  the  license  afforded  to  dramatic  riot  and 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  repressed — the  face  or  the  name  of 
Butler  emerged  to  challenge  notice. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  that  Butler  was  positively  idle  with  his 

Een  all  this  time.  He  was  not  heard  of  as  a  writer  prior  to  1662 ; 
ut  the  man  who  then  came  forth  with  such  a  poem  as  the  firot 
part  of  Hudibras  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  practice 
oeforehand  in  the  art  of  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper.  It 
becomes  of  some  importance,  therefore,  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
at  what  point  in  that  obscure  period  in  Butler'^s  life  which  elapsed 
before  the  Restoration  the  literary  impulse  first  seized  nim, 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of  that  impulse,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  retarded  so  long  the  public  exhibition  of 
his  talent  For  this  purpose  let  us  glance  at  the  little  that  is 
known  of  this  portion  of  his  life. 

Butler  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  farmer  in  Worcestershire. 
He  received  a  very  good  school  education  at  the  Cathedral 
school  of  Worcester,  under  a  master  who  had  a  considerable 
reputation  in  his  dav  for  turning  out  pupils  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished.     It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he 
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was  sent  to  either  of  the  Universities.  There  is  a  vague  account 
of  his  having  been  at  Cambridge,  and  there  is  a  still  more  vague 
account  of  his  having  been  at  Oxford ;  but  Mr.  Bell  is  disposed, 
and  we  think  justly,  to  believe  that  neither  account  is  correct^ 
and  that  Butler  never  received  any  university  education.  If  he 
was  at  either  of  the  Universities,  however,  we  can  well  suppose 
that  it  was  not  then  or  there  that  he  began  to  write  verses.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  from  the  nature  of  his  writings,  after  he  did  become 
a  writer,  that  he  never  could  have  had  anything  about  him  of 
that  overflowing  productive  disposition,  that  rich  imitative  in- 
stinct, which  belongs  to  the  young  sons  of  Apollo,  and  which 
made  his  contemporaries,  Milton  and  Cowley,  poets  even  in 
their  teens.  Milton,  a  fond  disciple  at  college  of  all  that  was 
best  in  classical  as  well  as  in  modem  poetry,  was  already  himself 
a  writer  of  sweet  verse ;  and  Cowley  was  but  a  flowing-haired 
child  when,  meeting  with  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  the  imi- 
tative impulse  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  lisp  in  numbers, — 

"  The  Muses  did  young  Cowley  raise ; 
They  stole  him  from  his  nurse's  arms, 
Fed  him  with  sacred  love  of  praise, 
And  taught  him  all  their  charms." 

A  much  tougher  subject,  if  we  guess  aright,  was  young  Butler, 
and  not  the  kind  of  infant  for  any  Muse  to  dandle.  ^^  When 
but  a  boy,"  says  Aubrey,  "  he  would  make  observations  and 
reflections  on  everything  one  said  or  did,  and  censure  it  to  be 
either  well  or  ill ;"  and,  wherever  Aubrey  got  his  information,  it 
has  a  singular  smack  of  truth  about  it.  Not  a  flowing-haired 
poetic  child  of  the  Cowley  stamp  at  all,  mildly  stealing  away 
from  his  companions  into  the  fields  to  read,  but  a  decidedly 
hard-headed  if  not  stubby-haired  boy,  keeping  uncomfortably 
near  to  people  when  they  were  talking,  and  ^^  censuring  things  to 
be  either  well  or  ill ;"  such,  even  without  Aubrey's  hint,  but 
merely  on  the  principle  of  the  boy  being  father  to  the  man, 
should  we  have  conceived  young  Butler  to  have  been  in  his 
flchool-days.  If  he  did  go  to  college  he  doubtless  made  the  most 
of  his  time  there,  and  read  books  and  acquired  knowledge  assi- 
duously, as  would  become  a  sensible  farmer's  son,  receiving 
education  at  some  expense  to  his  family;  but  to  Spenser's 
'^  Faery  Queene,"  and  all  that  class  of  influences,  we  suspect  he 
would  have  presented  a  cuticle  of  greater  resistance  than  either 
Milton  or  Cowley  did.  In  short,  if  he  was  at  the  University, 
we  can  well  believe  that  he  left  it  without  ever  having  perpe- 
trated verse  at  all,  or  at  least  anything  more  than  a  few  lines  of 
fluch  hard  downright  doggrel  as  would  not  matter  much  one 
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way  or  another.  He  may,  however,  have  writteo  good  aoand 
proie,  of  a  qualitj  quite  sa£cient  for  his  purposes  as  a  achobur. 

According  to  the  very  scanty  notices  that  remain,  that  period 
of  Batler^s  life  which  extends  tinom  his  early  youth  till  after  the 
Restoration,  is  to  be  considered  as  dividing  itself  into  three  parts. 
First  of  alL  from  his  early  youth  onwards,  tor  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  vears  but  probably  till  about  163^.  when  he  would  be 
twenty-seven  years  of  ase«  we  find  him  acting  as  clerk  in  the 
aervice  of  Thomas  Jedfiries.  of  EarTs  Cnx>mbe«  a  floorishing 
Justice  of  Peace  in  his  native  county  of  Worcestershire. 
While  in  this  service*  he  is  said  to  have  h^  some  thoughts  of 
turning  painter:  and, as  late  as  the  middle  or  last  century,  there 
were  some  portraits  and  other  pcccures  ax  EarTs  CrjiMnbe  whidi 
were  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Batter  during  his  residence 
tkore.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  U^en  vortn  much;  and« 
thou^  Butler  kept  up  his  taste  tor  toe  an  in  aner-life  so  ns  to 
become  acquainted  with  Somaei  Coi>per.  tbe  dnt  Eo^rlish  por- 
trait-painter ot  his  iiy.  his  own  praociv^^  in  ::  was  r-r^jcmJIy  never 
more  than  tha:  of  an  amateor.  There  w^  moc^  !fea5:..'ility  in 
the  pLia  which  he  is  sail  alao  to  have  e-tertaisei  ab«>at  this 
time  of  beccGun^:  a  lawyer*  ♦^r  iz  leas:  a  coantry  artomey ;  and, 
as  evidence  of  some  such  intentioc,  there  is  n«?<  er/.v  a  traditioQ 
of  his  haviii;j  ectere»i  himseLt  a:  Gny's  Inn.  ca:  alio  die  fact  of 
bfis  having  left  behind  him  am.^oz  his  pap^^rs  a  *viLtba-*  of  Coke 
upon  Lirdeton^  drawn  up  in  law  Frenoh  in  his  .^wn  han*iwntins. 
Not  even  to  the  iii^ntty  of  an  independea:  oMiniry  attomev, 
however,  was  Butler  to  be  pr>m»?te»i.  From  b-ein^  ikw-<:Jcrk  to 
the  Worcestershire  Justice  of  Peace,  we  tizd  him — through 
what  intermediate  sta^:^  of  ansiteor  pJTtnir-paiiti;!^,  and  law- 
studentsb  ip«  is  on  known — tnnsi^?rred  to  a  >upen»>r  situati-3n.  as 
aecretiry*  or  the  Like*  in  vx  bxisehoii  >^i  the  Coon^fss  of  Kent, 
at  Wrest,  in  Bedl^.^rdshire.  Here.  be<iMe<  leisaxe  to  amuse  him- 
self with  painting  and  mnsio.  he  hj-i  the  sivinraje  of  an  excel- 
lent Ebrary.  and  of  the  conversation  <:(  the  learned  Selden*  then 
steward  of  the  Coan^^S!^^^  estares.  in«i^  aco.riin:^  to  Aubcw s 
account,  privately  marrred  to  her.  It  is  this  ctrr^timscunof  "of 
Selden^s  bein^  ijmestiejLted  at  Wrest  at  the  time  *:>£  Batler^s 
service  there  that  enables  us  to  P.^rm  a  jjness  is  to  iares.  Mr. 
BelL  finding  that  Seiden  5pent  the  FiHidmentary  recess  of  the 
year  1*>2S  at  the  Eazi  of  Kent's  sed:  m  Wrest,  empi*  vin^j  him- 
mi£  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the  Arun.iei  marUes^ 

yps  that  year  as  the  pr.^oable  date  of  Butler  5  jdn:a«on  into 

CoQnte»*s  service.    This  5aprH>sid*.^n  ieenis  ;iite  xzntenable. 

r  WQoId  then  have  been  only  sixteen  years  of  ai^,  and 

wootl  be  no  room  at  all  !v»r  his  prior  service  at  EarTs 

not  to  speak  of  his  pointing  axid  other  occnpadoos 
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attributed  to  him  while  there.  It  seems  more  natural  to  sup* 
pose,  as  we  have  done,  that  he  did  not  leave  Earl's  Croombe  for 
Wrest  till  abont  the  year  1639 ;  in  which  year,  as  Mr.  Bell 
himself  in&rms  us,  Selden,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
became  permanently  domesticated  in  the  household  of  the 
Countess  at  Wrest,  and  that  on  a  more  intimate  footing  than 
when  the  Earl  had  been  alive.  The  fact  that  Butler  is  always 
represented  by  his  biographers  as  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  CbtmteM  of  Kent,  seems  to  confirm  this ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects It  accords  with  the  facts.  If  Butler  did  enter  this  service 
in  1639,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  may  have 
remained  in  it  till  1651,  in  which  year  the  Countess  died,  leaving 
Selden  her  executor  and  part-heir;  and  still  there  would  be 
ample  time  left  for  a  third  and  different  service  which  Butler  is 
said  to  have  discharged  before  the  Restoration — namely,  that  of 
secretary,  or  general  man  of  business  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke  of 
Cople  Hoo,  in  the  same  county  of  Bedfordshire.  Sir  Samuel 
was  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterians  of  the  county,  and  a 
Justice  of  Peace.  He  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  dnring  the  Civil  Wars,  and  Member  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  Bedfordshire ;  and,  though  with  others  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  he  had  shrunk  back  from  the  extreme  proceed- 
ings of  the  Parliament  about  the  time  of  the  Kings's  death,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  been  one  of  those  members  whom  the 
army  leaders  and  Independents  ^^  secluded"  about  this  time 
bom  fiurther  attendance  in  the  House,  he  yet  appears  to  have 
retained  his  seal  in  the  general  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  to 
have  been  an  active  magistrate  in  Bedfordshire  under  Crom- 
well's government.  The  precise  nature  of  Butler's  duties  in  his 
service  cannot  be  known ;  but  if  he  entered  it  after  1651,  when 
the  Civil  Wars  in  England  were  over,  and  the  Commonwealth 
was  an  established  fact,  they  may  very  well  have  been  such  as  a 
secretary,  though  of  Royalist  connexions  and  sentiments  himself, 
might  consistently  enough  discharge  for  a  Presbyterian  master. 
As  to  the  duration  of  this  service,  however,  we  are  totally  unin- 
formed. We  have  assumed  it  to  have  begun  in  1651,  and  it 
may  have  continued  till  1660  or  thereabouts — L  «.,  through  the 
period  of  the  first  Rump,  and  the  Protectorships  of  Cromwell 
and  his  son  Richard,  down  to  the  confusions  of  the  second 
Bump  and  Monk's  intrigues  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
Kinfifs  recall.  When  the  King  had  returned,  it  would  be  na- 
tural, amid  the  general  change  of  svstem,  for  Presbyterian 
knights  and  county  magistrates  to  sinK  into  comparative  idle- 
ness and  obscurity,  and  for  their  secretaries,  especially  if  of 
Royalist  connexions,  to  look  about  for  other  situations. 

Such  is  the  meagre  outline,  with  which  we  must  be  content. 
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of  the  first  forty-eight  years  of  Butler's  life.  It  is  possible,  in* 
deed,  that  farther  research  might  disclose  additional  facts,  or 
at  least  verify  or  disprove  the  conjectures  we  have  ventured  to 
make  as  to  the  dates  of  such  facts  as  are  known.  Meanwhile, 
what  concerns  us  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  at  what  point  in  the 
life,  as  thus  laid  out,  Butler  first  felt  his  vocation  to  literature, 
and  first  secretly  practised  the  talent  which  was  afterwards  to 
make  him  famous.  Now,  if  our  chronology  is  correct,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  somewhere  in  what  we 
have  represented  as  the  middle  portion  of  his  adult  life  prior  to 
the  Restoration — that  is,  during  his  service  with  the  Countess 
of  Kent  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  from  1639  to  1651. 

We  found  this  opinion  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  what  re- 
mains of  his  writings,  in  addition  to  Hudibras,  Of  all  these 
writings — whether  those  included  in  the  '*  Genuine  Remains," 
published  from  the  actual  manuscripts  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Man- 
chester in  1759,  and  which  are  indubitably  authentic,  or  such 
other  casual  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  not  included  among  these, 
as  there  is  any  probable  ground  for  believing  to  have  been  really 
his — there  is  not  one  which  we  can  ascertain  to  have  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  1660,  or,  at  all  events,  to  1659,  if  indeed  any  one 
of  them  was  published  prior  to  Hudibras  itself  in  1663.  But, 
though  none  of  them  was  certainly  published  before  this  period, 
there  are  one  or  two  of  them  which  were  certainly  written  before 
it.  Among  these,  the  earliest  to  which  we  can  assign  a  probable 
date,  is  a  piece  of  rude  doggrel,  calling  itself  a  "  Ballad,"  and 
seemingly  meant  as  a  squib  against  Cromwell,  about  the  time  of 
his  military  successes  and  paramount  influence  in  the  kingdom, 
just  before  the  King's  death.  It  occurs  among  Thyer's  "  Ge- 
nuine Remains,"  where  it  is  printed  from  the  manuscript.  Here 
is  a  specimen,  part  of  a  portrait,  which  must  be  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Cromwell : — 

'*  His  face  is  round  and  decent. 
As  is  your  dish  or  platter, 
On  which  there  grows 
A  thing  like  a  nose, 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  such  matter. 

"  On  both  sides  of  th'  aforesaid 

Are  eyes,  but  th'  are  not  matches,  ' 

On  which  there  are 
To  be  seen  two  fair 
And  large  well-grown  mustaches. 

"  Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  strike, 
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That  a  beard  should  grow 
Upon  a  thing's  brow — 
Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  f 

"  He  has  no  skull,  'tis  well  known 
To  thousands  of  beholders ; 

Nothing  but  a  skin 

Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  about  his  shoulders." 

And  so  on,  through  a  score  or  so  of  stanzas  more,  the  last  of 
which,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  King  and  Parliament  as 
both  still  extant,  and  to  the  civil  wars  as  still  raging,  enables 
one  to  assign  the  year  1 648,  or  thereby,  as  the  probable  date  of 
the  composition.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  first  authentic  piece  from 
Butler^s  pen  that  remains  to  us  ;  and  that  which  comes  nearest 
to  it  in  point  of  time  is  a  short  prose  tract,  entitled  "  The  Case  of 
King  Charles  I.  truly  stated,"  originally  published  from  the  manu- 
script in  1691,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  after  Butler''s  death,  and 
reprinted  by  Thyer.  This  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  King  Charles's  Case,  or  an  Appeal  to  all 
Kational  Men  concerning  his  Trial,"  prepared  by  John  Cook, 
Master  of  Gray's  Inn,  solicitor  to  the  Parliament  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  King,  and  afterwards  executed  as  one 
of  the  chief  regicides.  The  pamphlet  was  put  in  circulation  with 
others,  after  the  King's  death,  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  leaders;  and  Butler  appears  to  have  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  an  answer,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it 
some  time  or  other.  He  never  did  so,  however,  and  it  was  found 
among  his  papers.  It  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  written 
some  time  between  1649  and  1654,  the  anonymous  editor  of 
1691  speaking  of  it  as  having  been  "penned  about  forty  years 
since."  Next,  in  point  of  certain  date,  among  Butler's  remains, 
is  a  piece  of  doggrel  similar  in  style  to  that  above  quoted,  en- 
titled, "  A  Ballad  about  the  Parliament  which  deliberated  about 
making  Oliver  King."     It  begins : — 

"  As  close  as  a  goose 
Sat  the  Parliament  House, 
To  hatch  the  royal  gull ; 
After  much  fiddle-faddle. 
The  egg  proved  addle. 

And  Oliver  came  forth  Noll." 

The  topic  of  this  piece  of  doggrel  fixes  its  date  at  about  1656- 
1657,  when  the  propriety  of  Oliver's  exchanging  the  title  of 
Protector  for  that  of  King  was  a  matter  of  general  discussion. 
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Butler,  among  others,  had  his  notions  on  the  subject,  of  which 
he  relieved  himself,  tor  his  own  satisfaction,  or  probably  for  the 
amusement  of  those  about  him,  as  above.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  amid  the  confusions  of  Richard's  brief  Protec- 
torate and  the  second  Rump,  there  was  less  reason  for  reserve 
in  such  expressions  of  opinion;  and,  accordingly,  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration,  Butler's  pen  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  busy.  Besides  other  scraps,  there  is  one 
prose  piece  of  some  length,  the  composition  of  which  may  be 
certainly  attributed  to  the  year  1659-1660,  though  it  remained 
unpublished  till  afterwards.  This  piece  consists  of  "Two 
Speeches  made  in  the  Rump-Parliament  when  it  was  restored 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Army  in  the  year  1659,"  the  said  speeches 
being  mock-harangues,  invented  by  Butler,  and  put,  the  one 
into  the  mouth  of  an  old  Presbyterian  member  of  the  House, 
who  is  indignant  at  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  army  during 
the  last  ten  years ;  and  the  other  into  the  mouth  of  an  Indepen- 
dent, or  Army-man,  who  hates  the  Presbyterians.  The  compo- 
sition is  one  of  some  vigour ;  and  the  writer  makes  the  two  de- 
baters abuse  each  other,  very  much  as  Hudibras  and  Ralph  do 
in  the  poem,  only  in  sober  earnest,  and  so  as  to  produce  an  im- 

fression  unfavourable  both  to  a  continuance  of  military  rule  or 
ndependency,  and  to  a  revival  of  mere  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment without  a  royal  head.  Had  the  pamphlet  been  published, 
it  would  really  have  done  some  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Resto- 
ration, while  that  question  was  being  debated,  and  Monk's  inten- 
tions were  uncertam.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  Butler  took  a 
great  interest  in  that  question ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  though 
flie  composition  just  mentioned  was  not  printed,  he  may  about 
this  time  have  contributed  other  pieces  of  a  political  tenor  which 
did  find  their  way  into  circulation. 

The  result  of  this  brief  investigation  is,  that  it  was  not  till 
about  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Butler's  age,  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  our  chronology,  he  was  in  tlie  service  of  the  Countess  of 
Kent,  at  her  seat  in  Bedfordshire,  that  he  began  to  use  his  pen 
for  anything  like  a  literary  purpose,  and  that  from  that  time  he 
used  it  only  sparingly,  in  occasional  pieces  of  verse  and  of  prose 
satire  against  the  Puritans,  till  about  the  eve  of  the  Restoration 
when,  being  then  in  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  service  in  the  same 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  or  just  about  to  quit  that  service,  he 
found  himself  a  sufficiently  expert  writer  to  wish  to  appear  as 
such,  and  capable  not  only  of  throwing  off  political  pamphlets 
suited  for  the  time,  but  also  of  planning  and  preparing  a  bur- 
lesque poem  of  some  length. 

This  account,  probable  on  external  grounds,  corresponds  with 
the  impression  we  have  of  Butler's  character.     Always  a  shrewd. 
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indastrioaSy  and  reading  man,  with  a  quantity  of  grim  crabbed 
satire  in  him,  which  may  have  come  out  in  his  talk,  he  was  evi- 
dently, as  we  have  already  said,  not  one  of  that  class  of  writers 
who,  like  Milton  and  Cowley,  take  naturally  from  their  child- 
hood to  literary  effort,  as  ducklings  do  to  the  water.  He  could 
always,  we  have  no  doubt,  write  excellent  business-prose ;  but 
he  may  have  been  comparatively  advanced  in  life  before  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  breaking  up  this  business-prose,  and  enrich- 
ing it,  and  fining  it,  and  putting  all  his  wit,  and  force,  and 
power  of  learned  allusion  into  it,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes 
of  literature.  Much  more  may  it  have  required  a  distinct  stimu- 
lus from  without  to  put  the  idea  into  his  head  of  rising  above 
his  prose  altogether  and  becoming  a  poet.  Such  a  stimulus  he 
found  at  last  in  the  unusual  social  and  political  incidents  of  his 
time  acting  on  his  long  constitutional  and  acquired  antipathy  to 
the  Puritans.  It  was  antipathy  to  the  Puritans  that  caused 
Butler  in  middle  life,  at  a  time  when  he  was  probably  known  by 
his  Bedfordshire  neighbours  only  as  a  hard-headed  and  some- 
what crusty  and  eccentric  man  of  business,  to  become  an  author 
and  a  poet.  He  was  not  the  only  man  who  was  so  affected. 
Denham,  in  a  mock-address,  in  the  name  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  Long  Parliament,  declares  that  one  effect  of  their 
proceedings  had  been  to  make  the  whole  nation,  including  King 
Charles  himself,  poets.  The  drift  of  this  lame  conceit  is,  that 
the  Parliament  had  made  at  least  one  of  the  incentives  to  poetry, 
namely  poverty,  general  enough  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
a  somewhat  different  sense,  Denham's  conceit  may  be  taken  as 
true.  If  there  was  less  of  poetry  proper  in  England  in  that  age 
of  social  convulsion,  there  was  more  of  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
consists  in  social  and  political  allusion  put  into  verse.  Baulked 
of  any  more  effective  way  of  giving  vent  to  their  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,  the  Royalists  took  their  revenge  in  abundance  of  sati- 
rical squibs  and  ballads.  Just  as  now  we  sometimes  see  a  shrewd 
middle-aged  citizen,  or  country-squire,  who  never  suspected  him- 
self of  any  literary  tendency,  suddenly  moved  by  his  interest  in 
some  controversy  to  write  to  the  newspapers,  or  perhaps  to  pen  a 
pamphlet,  and  by  that  one  fatal  act  parting  with  his  liberty  for 
ever  after,  and  selling  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  printer's 
devil,  so  it  was  then.  Rough  old  cavaliers,  rather  shaky  in  their 
syntax,  furbished  it  up  for  the  occasion,  that  they  might  have  a 
slap  at  the  Roundheads  one  way  if  they  could  not  have  it  in  an- 
other ;  and  fellows  who  had  never  found  the  legitimate  source  of 
poetical  inspiration  at  twenty  in  their  mistress's  eyebrow,  were 
mspired  at  last,  at  forty,  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  nose.  If  a  sample 
is  wanted,  take  the  following,  two  scraps  from  a  mountain  of 
similar  stuff: — 
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'*  Cromwell  wants  neither  wardrobe  nor  armour ;  his  face  is  natural 
buff,  and  his  skin  may  furnish  him  with  a  rusty  coat-of-mail.  Yoa 
would  think  he  had  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned  alive ; 
but  his  countenance  still  continues  mangy.  We  cry  out  against  super- 
stition, and  yet  we  worship  a  piece  of  wainscot,  and  idolize  an  un- 
blanched  almond.  Certainly  'tis  no  human  visage,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  mandrake,  one  scarce  handsome  enough  to  have  been  the  progeny 
of  Hecuba,  had  she  whelped  him." — Pamphlet  of  the  year  1649. 

"  Of  all  professions  in  the  town. 
The  brewer's  trade  hath  gained  renown ; 
His  liquor  reaches  up  to  the  crown, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

<'  He  scometh  all  laws  and  martial  stops. 
But  whips  an  army  as  round  as  tops, 
And  cuts  off  his  foes  as  thick  as  hops, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

'*  He  dives  for  riches  down  to  the  bottom, 
And  cries,  *  My  masters,'  when  he  has  got  'em, 
*  Let  every  tub  stand  upon  his  own  bottom,' — 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

/Sow^  0/1651-1658. 

It  was  certainly  no  arrogance  in  Butler,  even  if  he  had  never 
written  anything  before,  to  think  that  he  could  do  better  than 
this.  The  main  qualification — that  of  positive  irreconcilable  dis- 
like to  the  Puritans,  and  their  whole  mode  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action — he  had  in  perfection.  No  one  can  understand 
Butler  who  fails  distinctly  to  conceive  this.  His  antipatliy  to 
the  Puritans  in  all  their  branches  and  denominations,  from  the 
most  moderate  Presbyterian  to  the  most  fanatical  sectary  and 
Fifth-monarchy  man,  was  no  assumed  feeling ;  it  was  an  honest 
inborn  aversion,  an  absolute  incapacity  of  finding  anything  in 
that  order  of  ideas  or  things  with  which  he  could  sympathize ;  a 
crabbed  constitutional  disgust  with  it  all  as  cant,  humbug,  hypo- 
crisy, and  delusion.  A  man,  whose  habit  it  was  to  ^^  censure 
things  to  be  either  well  or  ill,"  there  were  probably  very  few 
things  that  he  would  in  any  circumstances  nave  censured  to 
be  well ;  but  there  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  an  eti- 
semble  of  things  more  calculated  to  provoke  his  perpetual  ill- 
censure  than  tnat  in  the  midst  of  whicn  he  found  himself.  Like 
Swift,  an  obstinately  descendental  man,  or  bigot  for  the  hard 
terrestrial  sense  of  tnings,  and  yet  living  in  an  age  when  tran- 
scendentalism had  broken  loose,  and  seemed  to  be  whirling 
heaven  and  earth  together,  he  must  have  plodded  about  Bedforf 
shire  with  a  kind  of  sneering  conviction  on  his  face  that  very 
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few  besides  himself  still  knew  it  to  be  only  Bedfordshire,  and  not 
a  county  in  some  celestial  kingdom.  The  more  he  saw  of  the 
Puritans  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  farther  that  party 
advanced,  throughout  the  nation  at  large,  from  their  first  begin- 
nings of  zeal  to  their  last  exhibitions  of  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm,  the  more  they  became  to  him  an  object  of  satire ; 
and  if,  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  or  anywhere  else,  he  was  thrown 
much  among  their  chief  men,  so  as  to  have  opportunities  of 
observing  them,  he  must  have  "  taken  notes"  rarely.  Nor  was 
it  strange  that  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  natural  wit,  and  ex- 
tensive familiarity  as  a  reader  with  all  sorts  of  books — a  painter, 
too,  and  therefore  akin  to  an  author  already — should  think  of 
doing  as  others  were  doing  around  him,  and  putting  down  some 
of  his  observations  in  black  and  white.  Beginning,  therefore, 
perhaps,  with  some  such  doggrel  ballad  against  Cromwell  as 
that  which  we  have  quoted  as  the  first  known  production  of  his 
pen,  he  went  on,  as  we  suppose,  inditing  scraps  of  prose  and 
verse  for  his  own  private  gratification,  some  of  which,  however, 
not  now  to  be  traced,  may  have  had  a  contraband  circulation 
among  the  Royalists  during  the  period  of  Cromweirs  government 
In  prose,  Butler,  once  he  had  begun,  could  never  have  had 
any  peculiar  difficulty.  We  have  his  own  information  indeed, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  one  of  your  easy  scribblers,  who 
have  no  trouble  in  dashing  off  a  page,  but  a  slow,  serious,  de- 
liberate writer,  for  whom  every  sentence  had  its  own  pangs. 
His  labour  in  putting  his  sense  and  wit  into  adequate  prose, 
however,  must  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  he  at  first  found  in  cramming  it  into  appropriate  jingle. 
His  matchless  success  at  last  was  the  result  not  only  of  per- 

Eetual  care  spent  on  every  line  as  he  wrote  it,  even  after  he 
ad  thoroughly  acquired  the  knack  of  versification,  but  also, 
as  we  think,  of  considerable  experiment  in  the  beginning  be- 
fore he  hit  on  the  exact  knack  or  trick  that  suited  him.  We 
have  seen  his  first  attempts  in  the  doggrel  ballad-stanza,  then 
80  much  in  vogue  to  supply  the  cavaliers  with  songs  for  their 
drinking  bouts ;  and  certainly  we  have  no  reason  from  such 
specimens  to  conclude  that  he  would  have  ever  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  in  that  style  of  rhythm.  The  "  Nobody-can-deny" 
fellows  did  it  much  better.  Then  we  can  conceive  him  trying 
heroics,  such  as  Dryden  afterwards  made  his  own.  In  these, 
as  is  proved  by  some  samples  in  his  later  poetry,  he  would 
doubtless  find  himself  more  at  ease.  Pindarics,  after  the 
Cowley  model,  he  would  doubtless  also  try ;  and  samples  re- 
main, among  his  later  poems,  of  the  skill  he  likewise  attained 
in  that  uncomfortable  species  of  verse.  As  is  proved,  how- 
ever, by  the  small  percentage  both  of  Pindarics  ana  heroics,  now 
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found  in  the  general  bulk  of  his  poetry,  he  must  have  found 
himself  sufficiently  at  home  in  neither.  At  last,  in  some  lucky 
moment — perhaps  when  penning  the  short  lines  for  some  Pin- 
daric— he  made  the  grand  discovery  of  his  life,  and  stumbled 
on  Octosyllabics. 

^'  And  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 

Did  their  own  handiworks  adore. 
And  made  their  stone  and  timber  deities, 
Their  temples  and  their  altars  of  one  piece. 

The  same  outgoings  seem  t'  inspire 

Our  modern  self-wiird  edifier. 
That  out  of  things  as  far  from  sense,  and  more, 

Contrives  new  light  and  revelation, 

The  creatures  of  imagination, 

To  worship  and  fall  down  before." 

If  Butler,  while  yet  in  search  of  his  proper  literary  form  or 
mode,  had  penned  this  Pindaric  passage,  (it  is  one  of  his,) 
only  fancy  how  he  would  have  hugged  the  short  lines,  and  seen 
them  to  be  the  very  thing,  and  determined  to  stick  to  them, 
and  forswear  all  farther  botheration  about  long  ones  to  mix 
with  them.  Whether  the  discovery  was  thus  sudden  or  gradual, 
he  and  his  octosyllabics  did  at  last  come  together  so  as  to 
understand  each  other.  From  that  moment  it  was  all  right  be- 
tween him  and  the  English  literature.  On  his  octosyllabics, 
indeed,  as  on  his  prose,  he  still  had  to  bestow  all  pains  and 
labour  to  make  them  pass  muster  before  his  taste ;  and  in  one  of 
bis  few  subsequent  pieces  of  heroics,  he  complains  of  the  trouble 
that,  owing  to  his  fastidiousness,  verse  cost  him  over  prose,  and 
laments  "  the  caprice"  that  had  first  induced  him  to  write  in 
rhyme  at  all,  and  invokes  a  hearty  imprecation  on  the  man 

"  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T*  imprison  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  verse. 
To  bang  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit, 
And  make  his  reason  to  his  rhyme  submit." 

These,  however,  are  but  words  of  course,  used  in  satirizing 
another  poet ;  and  no  one  can,  in  his  own  heart,  have  better 
appreciated  than  Butler  the  force  of  an  older  English  poet's 
defence  of  rhyme,  when  he  said  that,  ^^  sure  in  an  eminent  spirit, 
whom  Nature  hath  fitted  for  that  mystery,  rhyme  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  conceipt,  but  rather  gives  him  wings  to  mount,  and 
carries  him  not  out  of  his  course,  but,  as  it  were,  beyond  his 
power,  and  a  far  happier  flight;"  and  again,  that  "all  excel- 
lencies being  sold  us  at  the  hard  price  of  labour,  it  follows,  where 
we  bestow  most  thereof,  we  buy  the  best  success ;  and  rhyme 
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being  far  more  laborious  than  loose  measures^  must  needs,  meeting 
with  care  and  indastrj,  breed  greater  and  worthier  effects  in  our 
language."  Whether  Butler  had  ever  seen  these  words  of  old 
SamuelDaniel  we  know  not ;  but  the  sense  of  them  he  must  have 
realized  for  himself.  Accordingly,  while  he  continued  all  his 
life  to  divide  himself  between  plain  prose,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  quaint  octosyllabics  on  the  other,  as  the  two  selected  vehicles 
of  his  wit  and  satire,  each  having  its  advantages,  he  evidently 
had  most  pleasure  in  his  octosyllabics,  and  reserved  for  them  his 
strength  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  his  fancy.  There  is 
evidence  even  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  prose  a 
kind  of  jackal  for  his  octosyllabics,  jotting  down  in  prose  rough 
fancies  as  they  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  afterwards  work 
them  up  into  rhymes  at  his  leisure. 

For  some  ten  years,  then,  before  the  Restoration,  we  are  to 
conceive  Butler  carrying  on  a  sort  of  preparatory  authorship  in 
private,  jotting  down,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  his  favourite 
octosyllabic  verse,  his  satirical  observations  on  all  things  and 
sundry,  but  especially  on  Puritanism  and  the  Puritans.     It  was 
his  habit  afterwards,  we  know,  to  enter  his  stray  thoughts  at 
random  in  a  commonplace  book,  sometimes  in  a  sentence  or  two 
of  prose,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  distichs,  or  even  in  a  single  dis- 
ticn  of  verse ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  his 
habit  also  from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  practise  as  an 
author.     The  habit,  however,  would  be  confirmed,  and  would 
acquire  new  consequence  from  the  moment  when  he  had  re- 
solved on  writing  a  connected  poem.      How  long  he  was  in 
coming  to  this  oetermination,  and  how  or  when  the  form  and 
•cheme  of  his  projected  poem,  (that  the  Puritans  were  to  be  the 
$ubjeet  of  it  was  a  matter  of  course,)  was  first  distinctly  precon- 
ceived, we  can  only  guess.    One  thing  is  clear — it  was  Cervantes's 
Don  Quixote  that  suggested  the  form  which  he  actually  adopted. 
To  invent,  like  Cervantes,  an  imaginary  knight  and  an  imagi- 
nary squire;  to  make  the  one  the  representative  of  English 
Preebyterianism,  and  the  other  the  representative  of  English 
Independency ;  to  send  them  forth  on  mock-heroic  adventures, 
and  to  make  the  narration  of  these  adventures  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  social  allusion  and  invective,  and  of  heaping 
ridicule  on  the  two  great  revolutionary  parties  in  the  State,  and 
on  all  connected  with  them — such  was  the  idea  which  occurred 
to  Butler  in  some  happy  hour,  when,  perhaps,  he  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  /)on  Quixote^  in  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  farm- 
house at  Cople  Hoo.     From  that  moment  Hudibras  existed  as  a 
possibility;  and  Butler's  commonplace-book  became,  as  Jean  Paul 
used  to  phrase  it,  when  he  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  own 
B,  only  the  "  quarry '\ft)r  Hudibras.     What  was  already  in  it 
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could  easily  be  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the  poem,  and  whatever 
was  afterwards  jotted  down  in  it,  was  meant  as  so  much  more 
material.  Woe  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke  and  his  cronies  from  that 
hour ;  for  though  Butler's  intended  poem  was  to  consist,  in  a 

threat  measure,  of  what  may  be  called  disquisitional  invective, 
evelled  at  classes  and  modes  of  thinking  rather  than  at  indivi- 
duals, yet  as  he  required  a  few  personal  portraits  for  it,  theirs 
had  a  chance  of  being  paiuted. 

But,  though  Hvdibras  was  planned  and  in  part  written  per- 
haps before  the  Restoration,  it  was  not  till  two  years  and  a  naif 
after  that  event  that  Butler  had  any  considerable  portion  of  it 
ready  for  the  press.  Probably,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  had  rendered  such  a  publication  possible,  by  bring- 
ing into  power  those  who  could  be  expected  to  read  or  relish  it, 
that  Butler  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  preparing  it.  He  had  cer- 
tainly every  incentive  to  be  busy ;  for  much  as  was  already 
going  in  the  shape  of  satire  and  ridicule  of  the  parties  cast 
down  from  power,  and  of  general  fun  and  scurrility  in  literature, 
by  way  of  outburst  of  humour  that  had  been  repressed  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  of  welcome  to  a  witty  monarch  and  his 
courtiers  just  come  over  from  the  Continent  with  French  mis- 
tresses and  French  manners  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  Butler  could 
not  but  foresee  that  such  a  poem  as  he  was  preparing  would  cut 
in  through  it  all,  and  win  a  place  for  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
duller  poems  and  plays  with  which  the  old  Royalists,  Dave- 
nan  t,  Denham,  and  Waller,  and  the  new  aspirants  Dryden, 
Sedley,  Roscommon,  and  Co.,  were  bidding  for  the  ear  of  the 
town.  One  interruption  there  was,  however,  which  he  may 
have  permitted  himself  with  satisfaction — that  caused  by  his 
marriage,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  with  a  Mrs.  Herbert, 
a  lady  of  some  property.  Butler,  it  would  appear,  was  late  in 
love  as  well  as  in  poetry ;  but  for  this  very  reason  there  may 
have  been  less  delay  with  his  Hudibras. 

It  was  not  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke's,  however,  nor  in  Bedford- 
shire, that  the  work  was  finally  written  out,  but  in  a  new  situa- 
tion to  which  Butler,  possibly  on  account  of  his  known  loyalty, 
was  promoted  after  the  Restoration — that  of  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbery,  Lord  President  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  that  he  held  this  situation,  and  also,  in 
association  with  it,  as  the  Earl's  gift,  the  Stewardship  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  at  least  as  early  as  January  1661,  and  that  he  retained 
the  Stewardship  till  January  1662.  In  that  month,  the  Earl's 
accounts  speak  of  him  as  having  vacated  the  oflRce  of  Steward, 
and  having  been  succeeded  by  another  person.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  some  time  in  1662  became  to  reside  in  London, 
with  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  Hudibras  through  the  press.    The 
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imprimatur  of  the  *'  First  Part"  of  the  work,  licensing  its  publi- 
cation, is  dated  the  11th  of  November  16fi2;  and  though  the 
date  1663  is  on  the  title-page,  copies  were  really  out  before 
Christmas  1662, 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  "  First 
Part"  of  Hudibraa.  It  is  a  thin  little  volume,  decently  printed, 
without  the  author's  name,  and  with  an  intimation  on  the  title- 
page  that  the  poem  was  "  written  during  the  late  wars."  It  was 
exactly  such  a  volume  as  the  readers  of  that  day  would  be  likely 
to  take  up  in  virtue  of  its  mere  appearance — small  enough  to  be 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  as  one  walked  in  the  streets, 
or  lounged  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  read  through  at 
one  sitting.  And,  certainly,  if  one  did  take  it  up,  there  was 
little  chance  of  his  laying  it  down  again  without  doing  it  justice. 
Fancy  the  first  reader  opening  the  book,  and  lighting  at  once  on 
such  a  beginning  as  this : — 

"  When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 
And  made  them  fight^  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  Dame  Religion,  as  for  punk  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  loDg-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 

*  And  pulpitj  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick ; 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling." 

This  was  certainly  a  promising  set  out,  and  would  tempt  the 
reader  to  go  on.  And  if  he  did  so,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  description  of  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  qualifica- 
tions, now  known  to  every  school-boy,  would  then  come  upon 
the  reader  with  all  the  freshness  of  its  native  oddity ;  ana  he 
most  have  been  a  grave  man  indeed  if  his  gravity  did  not  give 
way  when  he  came  to  such  rhymes  as 

"  Besides,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak  ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle." 

The  famous  passage  about  Sir  Hudibras's  rhetoric,  occurring  in 
the  third  or  fourth  page,  would  be  read  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
spot,  before  going  farther : — 
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"  For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 
r  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  readj  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by. 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
Tou'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,"  &c. 

But  the  clenching  passage  would,  of  course,  be  that  describing 
the  knight's  religion, — 

"  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'Twas  Presbyterian,  true  blue  ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  tlieir  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended : 
A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies  ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite, 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 
Free-will  they  one  way  disavow  ; 
Another,  nothing  else  allow. 
All  piety  consists  therein 
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Id  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 

Eather  than  fail,  thej  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minced-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose.** 

This  passage  alone  would  settle  the  fate  of  the  book  with  every 
Courtier  or  Eoyalist  that  might  chance  to  take  it  up.  What 
mattered  it  that  in  going  on  he  found  very  little  plot  or  action 
in  the  book — nothing  but  a  rough  rigmarole  story  miserably 
travestied  from  Don  Quixote^  and  spun  out  through  three  cantos, 
of  how  the  Presbyterian  knight,  and  his  Independent  squire 
Halpho,  sally  forth,  each  accoutred  after  his  fashion,  in  search  of 
adventures ;  how  they  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  to  be  a 
bear-baiting,  and  where  a  great  rabble  is  already  assembled  to 
nvitness  or  take  part  in  the  sport,  including  the  bear  Bruin  him- 
self, Orsin,  the  Dear's  master,  the  wooden-legged  fiddler  Crow- 
dero,  the  warlike  butcher  and  dog-owner  Talgol,  the  tinker 
Magnano,  and  his  female  companion  Trulla,  the  one-eyed 
cobbler  Cerdon,  the  hostler  and  cattle- keeper  Colon,  and,  be- 
sides these  leaders,  men  and  mastiffs  innumerable  from  all  the 
parishes  round  ;  how  it  entered  the  knight's  head  that  he  ought 
to  put  down  this  bear-baiting  as  a  heathenish  practice,  and  how 
he  and  the  more  reluctant  Ealpho  debated  the  point ;  how  at 
last  the  knight,  ending  the  debate,  spurs  on  his  wall-eyed  beast 
to  the  encounter,  and  how,  after  a  fierce  tussle,  in  which  both 
knight  and  squire  get  unmercifully  belaboured,  they  succeed  in 
routing  the  rabble  and  capturing  the  fiddler,  whom  they  carry 
off  in  triumph  and  put  in  the  stocks ;  but  how,  in  the  end,  by 
the  rallying  of  the  rabble  under  Trulla's  generalship,  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  is  reversed,  Crowdero  is  rescued,  and  Eudibras 
and  Balpho,  after  a  plenteous  thumping,  are  themselves  put  in 
the  stocks  and  left  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  Presby- 
tery and  Independency  at  their  leisure.  To  all  this  burlesque 
tissue  of  incident,  coarse  enough  in  parts  to  please  a  not  very 
squeamish  taste,  the  more  intelligent  readers  of  the  poem  would 
be  comparatively  indifferent ;  nor  would  it  have  enhanced  the 
interest  in  this  respect  much  if  they  had  troubled  themselves,  as 
foolish  commentators  on  the  poem  afterwards  did,  with  identi- 
fying the  characters  with  noted  sectaries  of  the  day,  whom  But- 
ler never  thought  of  or  saw.  It  was  enough  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  narration,  the  Puritans  of  all  sects  were  burlesqued  as 
they  had  never  been  before,  and  their  habits  of  talking  held  up 
to  ridicule,  and  that  passages  of  odd  wit  and  learning  occurred 
in  every  page,  all  hitting  at  some  laughable  topic  of  the  day. 
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and  capable  of  being  remembered  and  quoted.  It  was  probably 
a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  full  recognition  of  these  merits 
in  the  book  that  the  "  First  Part"  was  published  by  itself,  so 
as  not  to  overdose  the  reader. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  certainly  instantaneous.  Not  a 
new  poem  of  Tennyson's,  not  a  new  Christmas-story  by  Dickens, 
has  now-a-days  a  greater  run  through  the  town,  than,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  times,  the  first  part  of  Hudibras  had  during 
the  Christmas- week  of  1662-3.  The  king  himself  had  got  hold 
of  it,  and  was  carrying  it  about  with  him,  and  quoting  it ;  the 
courtiers  got  the  passages  he  quoted  by  heart ;  and  in  all  the 
coffee  and  chocolate  houses  the  wits  discussed  its  merits.  Mr. 
Pepys,  who  was  never  the  last  to  hear  of  a  new  thing,  lets  us 
know  the  exact  day  on  which  he  first  heard  of  the  poem,  and 
what  he  thought  of  it.  "  To  the  wardrobe"  is  the  entry  he 
makes  in  his  Diary  on  the  26th  of  December  1662,  the  day 
after  Christmas,  "  and  hither  come  Mr.  Battersby;  and  we 
falling  into  discourse  of  a  new  book  of  drollery  in  use  called 
Hudibrasj  I  would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  with  it  at  the 
Temple :  cost  me  2s.  6d.  But  when  I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so 
silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  warrs,  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  it ;  and  by  and  by  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend's 
at  dinner,  I  sold  it  him  for  18d.," — after  which,  he  tells  us,  he 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  coming  home  rather  late  found  his  wife 
"  busy  among  her  pies."  Evidently,  however,  Pepys,  from  his 
allusion  to  "  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  warrs,"  had  not 
read  enough  of  the  book  even  to  know  its  subject ;  and  finding 
himself  in  the  minority  in  his  opinion  of  it,  and  its  fame  on  the 
town  growing  instead  of  abating,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  it.  "  To  Lincolns'  Inn  Fields,"  he  writes 
on  the  6th  of  February  following,  "  and  it  being  too  soon  to  go 
home  to  dinner,  I  walked  up  and  down,  and  looked  upon  the 
outside  of  the  new  theatre  Duilding  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
will  be  very  fine ;  and  so  to  a  bookseller's  in  the  Strand,  and 
there  bought  Hudibras  again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill  humour 
to  be  so  against  that  which  all  the  world  cries  up  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  wit ;  for  which  I  am  resolved  once  more  to  read  him 
and  see  whether  I  can  find  it  or  no."  It  is  no  argument  against 
the  book  that  Pepys,  even  on  a  second  trial,  could  not  relish  it 
much ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  town  differed  from  him,  for  such  a 
demand  was  there  for  copies  that  within  a  fortnight  after  its  first 
appearance,  the  publisher  had  to  warn  his  customers  by  adver- 
tisement against  a  pirated  edition. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  though  the  poem  was 
published  anonymously,  Butler  at  once  acknowledged  himself  as 
the  author.     The  king,  it  is  said,  in  his  first  fit  of  delight  with  the 
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book,  purposed  sending  for  him ;  and  it  was  natural,  as  Johnson 
saysy  tnat  every  eye  should  watch  for  the  golden  shower  which 
was  to  fall  upon  the  author  of  a  performance  so  exactly  to  the  tune 
of  the  reigning  taste.  Butler^  however,  was  no  Danae,  but  a  some- 
what unsocial  man  of  fifty,  with  few  friends  in  town ;  and  the 
golden  shower  did  not  fall  through  his  garret.  That  he  himself 
shared  in  the  general  expectation  that  something  would  be  done 
for  him,  b  very  likely ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  overrated 
the  chance.  As  only  the  author  of  a  poem  which,  though  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  Koyalist  cause,  was  in  some  respects  merely 
a  posthumous  service,  rendered  when  the  danger  was  past  and 
the  victory  accomplished,  he  probably  saw  that  there  were  other 
claimants  closer  to  the  Royal  Exchequer  than  he  could  expect  to 
be.  Sensibly  enough,  therefore,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  bide  his  time,  and  meanwhile  to  labour  patiently  at  the 
"  Second  Part"  of  his  poem,  so  as  to  get  it  out  before  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  first  part  had  subsided.  Already,  in  fact,  besides  pir- 
ated editions  of  that  "  First  Part,"  the  town  was  full  of  pretended 
continuations  and  imitations,  in  which  the  story  was  carried  on, 
and  the  style  and  metre  of  the  first  part  copied  as  closely  as 
possible.  It  was  late  in  1G63,  or  almost  exactly  a  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  part  that  the  true  '*  Second  Part"  made 
Its  appearance,  and  threw  all  the  spurious  imitations  into  the 
shade.  The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1664;  but  the  imprimatur 
is  dated  November  5,  1663,  and  the  pertinacious  Pepys,  after 
borrowing  a  copy  in  the  end  of  November,  in  order  to  avoid 
buying  it  till  he  found  out  whether  he  liked  it  better  than  the 
first,  ended  by  going  to  his  bookseller'^s  at  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard on  the  10th  of  December,  and  giving  an  order  for  both 
parts  together.  Having  had  a  windfall  that  day  of  about  £3, 
ne  had  gone  to  invest  it  in  books ;  and  Hudibras  being  then 
still,  he  says,  "  the  book  in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery,"  he 
had  made  it  one. 

The  merits  of  the  "Second  Part"  of  Hudibras  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  First,  and  the  reception  was  very  much 
the  same.  Some  there  were  who  might  take  interest  in  the 
mere  continued  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  and  the 
Squire— how  they  were  released  from  the  stocks  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  widow  whom  the  knight  has  been  courting  for  her 
money,  and  who,  in  releasing  him,  holds  out  hopes  to  him,  on  con- 
dition of  his  giving  himself  a  flagellation,  which  he  swears  to  do  ; 
how  he  puts  it  off  till  next  day,  and  then,  in  riding  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  begins  to  reason  with  Kalpho  whether  such  an  oalh 
IS  binding  on  a  saint ;  how  Ealpho,  as  his  contribution  to  this 
problem  in  casuistry,  suggests  that  some  one  else  should  take 
the  whipping  in  the  J^night's  stead,  and  the  knight,  catching  at 
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the  idea,  proposes  that  Ralpho  liimself  shall  be  the  man  ;  hoW 
Kalpho  instantly  backs  out,  and  there  ensues  an  angry  alterca- 
tion between  the  two,  which  has  almost  come  to  blows,  when  it 
is  interrupted  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  a  "  Skimmington 
Procession,"  that  is,  of  a  village  rabble  punishing  a  scold  by 
carrying  her  about  astride  on  horseback,  with  her  husband  beside 
her,  to  the  music  of  pots  and  pans  and  cleavers ;  how  the  knight 
attacks  this  as  another  heathenish  show,  and  he  and  Ralpho  are 
discomfited  with  rotten  eggs ;  how,  recovering  from  this  disaster, 
the  knight  proposes  to  go  to  the  widow  and  swear  that  he  has  duly 
performed  the  promised  flagellation,  but  thinks  it  worth  while, 
on  the  way,  to  go  and  consult  the  Rosicrucian  astrologer,  Sid- 
rophel,  as  to  the  probable  success  of  his  suit ;  and  how  this 
consultation,  beginning  in  a  learned  discussion  between  Hudi- 
bras  and  Sidrophel  on  the  occult  sciences,  ends  also  in  a  fight 
in  which  Hudibras,  Sidrophel,  Ralpho,  and  SidrophePs  man, 
Whachum,  all  take  part,  and  in  which  the  conjurer  has  the 
worst  of  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  as  before,  it  would  be  the 
wit  of  the  poem,  its  ouaint  sense  and  learning,  its  passages  of  sar- 
castic reflection  on  all  manner  of  topics,  and,  above  all,  its  un- 
sparing ridicule  of  men  and  things  on  the  Puritan  side,  rather 
than  any  merits  it  might  possess  of  description  and  narration, 
that  would  recommend  it  in  higher  critical  quarters.  The 
Second  Part  is,  indeed,  even  more  readable  than  the  First. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  the  "  golden  shower"  should  descend, 
if  it  was  to  descend  at  all ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  by  this 
time  Butler  was  sorely  in  need  of  it.  He  may  have  had  a  little 
money  of  his  own,  saved  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  previous 
employments ;  and  his  wife  had  brought  him  some  fortune,  upon 
which  he  had  calculated  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  as  a  means 
of  their  joint  support.  But  this  last,  his  main  dependence,  had, 
his  biographers  inform  us,  been  invested  in  "  bad  securities  ;'*  so 
that,  after  a  while,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  derived  from  it. 
A  post  or  a  pension,  such  as,  according  to  the  lax  fashion  of 
those  times,  might  very  well  have  been  bestowed  on  the  greatest 
anti-puritan  satirist  of  the  day  without  risk  of  public  outcry, 
would,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been  extremely  welcome. 
As  it  was,  however,  in  a  court  swarming  with  Buckinghams, 
Lady  Castlemaines,  and  the  like,  any  kindly  intentions  that 
may  have  been  entertained  in  behalf  of  a  poor  wit  about  town, 
soon  died  out  and  were  forgotten.  There  is  a  vague  story  of 
a  temporary  donation  of  £300  to  Butler,  out  of  the  king's  own 
pfirse,  which  Butler  instantly  expended  in  paying  his  debts; 
and  a  still  more  vague  story  of  a  subsequent  annual  pension  of 
£100.  Neither  story  is  authenticated ;  at  all  events,  the  latter 
is  false ;  and  the  literal  truth  seems  to  bo^  that  from  the  first 
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appearance  of  ffudibraa  till  the  poet's  death  in  1680,  he  never 
received  a  single  farthing  from  the  court,  or  anything  more 
substantial  than  empty  praiee.  It  was  Butler's  strange  fate  to 
flash  all  at  once  into  a  notoriety  which  lasted  precisely  two  years; 
to  fill  the  court  and  the  town  during  that  time  with  a  continu- 
ous shout  of  laughter,  intermingled  with  inquiries  who  and  what 
he  was;  and  then  for  seventeen  long  years  to  plod  on  in  Indus* 
trious  obscurity,  still  hearing  his  Hudibraa  quoted,  and  still  pre* 
paring  more  of  it,  or  of  matter  similar  to  it,  but  himself  forgotten 
and  unknown — a  ^^  myth"  rather  than  a  man. 

It  is  as  a  myth  rather  than  a  man,  we  have  said — as  a  typical 
instance  of  talent  poor,  unrewarded,  and  miserable  in  its  old 
age,  rather  than  as  an  actual  being  of  flesh  and  blood — that  the 
biographer  of  Butler  is  able  to  follow  him  during  those  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  the  publication 
of  the  "Second  Part"  of  his  great  poem  and  his  death  and 
burial  in  London.  One  or  two  facts,  indeed,  appertaining  to 
the  actual  man,  break  through  the  monotonous  obscurity  of  these 
long  years,  and  give  individuality  and  substance  to  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  legend  altogether.  It  is  known,  for  example, 
that  Butler  continued  to  write  and  to  satirize  his  contemporaries 
in  occasional  contributions  to  periodicals ;  that  the  third  and  last 
j^rt  of  Hudibraa  was  published  in  1678,  fourteen  years  after  the 
second ;  that  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  resided  in  Hose 
Street,  Longacre ;  and  that  at  this  time  he  had  a  few  acquaint- 
ances in  town,  who  saw  him  now  and  then,  and  were  kmd  to 
him.  But  whether  even  he  resided  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  London,  or  whether  during  part  of 
the  time  he  went  back  to  the  country,  or  lived  on  the  Continent, 
is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  On  the  whole,  our  impression  is, 
that  he  remained  all  the  time,  casual  absences  excepted,  in  Lon- 
don— recognised  there,  so  far  as  he  was  recognised  at  all,  as  one 
of  the  wits  of  the  day,  regularly  indentured  by  his  fate  to  litera- 
ture and  the  town ;  and  starting  with  this  impression,  and  taking 
Bose  Street,  Longacre,  as  his  probable  whereabouts  in  the  me- 
tropolis, during  the  whole  period  in  question,  we  shall  piece  to- 
gether the  remainder  of  the  story  as  we  best  can. 

Dreadful  seventeen  years  those  were.  Satirist  of  the  Puri- 
tans as  Butler  was,  he  must  have  sometimes  questioned  with 
himself,  whether  after  all  the  system  which  had  come  instead  of 
that  which  he  had  satirized,  was  not,  in  essential  particulars, 
many  times  worse.  He  had  made  himself  a  prophet  of  the 
"  descendental,"  and  here  was  "  descendentalism^'  with  a  venge- 
ance I  Positively,  as  we  have  seen  it  expressed,  the  age  of  tne 
Hestoration  in  England  was  an  age  when  it  seemed  as  if,  by  one 
of  those  vicissitudes  which  aflect  the  organisms  of  nations  as 
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well  as  of  individuals^  the  universal  cranium  of  England,  with- 
out changing  its  actual  bulk,  had  been  suddenly  contracted  in 
every  other  direction,  so  as  to  permit  an  inordinate  increase 
of  that  region  which  lies  over  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  pro- 
fligacy of  the  times  was  ostentatious;  the  public  reaction 
against  the  enforced  moralities  and  decencies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth immediate  and  immeasurable.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  virtue  and  vice  actually  ex- 
isting in  English  society  were  altered,  for  probably  these  pro- 
portions are  more  constant  under  all  changes  of  system  than 
may  at  first  seem ;  but  it  was  as  in  a  state  revolution  or  change 
of  ministry — virtue  went  out  of  office  and  vice  came  in.  Puri- 
tanism, and  whatever  appertained  to  it,  had  been  cast  down 
from  the  upper  places  of  society,  and  driven  back  into  conven- 
ticles and  lurking-places  and  the  private  households  of  obscure 
citizens,  there,  in  token  of  its  dissociation  from  power,  to  assume 
the  name  o(  Non-conformity ;  and  the  new  generation  of  courtiers 
and  cavaliers,  who  had  come  in  with  the  Restoration  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  vacant  government,  were  far  worse  men  than 
their  fathers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  in  matters  of  politics  and 
government  that  the  sudden  change  occasioned  by  the  Restora- 
tion was  apparent.  The  new  literature  which  then  came  in  was 
a  fair  reflex  of  the  new  condition  of  society.  There  were,  indeed, 
exceptions.  Just  as  the  genuine  Puritans  had  not  ceased  to 
exist  in  England,  but  had  only  vacated  the  topmost  places,  and 
been  dispersed  through  the  body-politic  under  the  name  of 
Nonconformists,  so  there  remained  in  English  society,  even  in 
this  age  of  descendentalism,  a  few  intellectual  men  of  the  old 
transcendental  stamp.  Jeremy  Taylor  survived  the  Restoration 
seven  years ;  old  Izaak  Walton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  lived 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  chiefly,  however, 
among  men  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Puritans  during  the 
period  of  their  ascendency  that  these  saving  men,  the  salt  of  a 
corrupt  time,  were  to  be  found.  Conspicuous  among  them  all 
was  Milton.  An  official  servant  of  the  late  Commonwealth, 
and  more  nearly  identified  with  the  Regicides  by  his  writings 
than  any  other  Englishman  of  the  intellectual  class,  he  had  with 
some  difficulty  escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which  the  Resto- 
ration brought  with  it  for  the  active  heads  of  his  party ;  and  now, 
blind  and  desolate,  a  spiritual  relic  of  the  past  rather  than  an 
actual  part  of  t^e  present,  he  was  spending  the  decline  of  his 
days  in  some  obscure  retreat  in  London,  full  of  his  own  lofty 
thoughts,  and  building  up  slowly  the  scheme  of  his  majestic  epic. 
With  what  scorn  he  must  have  looked  around  him,  and  how 
often;  before  his  own  death  in  1674,  most  he  have  remembered- 
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the  lion-countenance  of  that  "  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men," 
whom  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  turn  into  jest,  and  whom,  in  their 
impotent  rage,  his  enemies  had  torn  from  his  grave  and  hanged  and 
re-buried  at  Tyburn.  Never  far  from  Milton,  and  always  most 
serious  when  he  was  nearest  him,  was  Andrew  Marvell.  This, 
too,  was  the  age  of  Bunyan,  whom  Butler  might  have  known 
and  quizzed  before  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  a  Baptist 
preacher  at  Bedford,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke's, 
and  who  was  now,  not  unlike  Milton,  embodying,  in  prison  and 
under  persecution,  that  enthusiasm  of  a  bygone  time  which  still 
dwelt  in  his  soul,  in  immortal  written  allegories.  A  remnant  in 
another  sense  of  the  intellectual  world  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
James  Harrington,  the  Republican  theorist,  whose  ^^  Oceana," 
though  published  during  the  Protectorate,  was  still  talked  of. 
Baxter  also,  and  other  divines  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Puritans  heretofore,  were  now  among  the  lights  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. All  these  men,  however,  were  rather  in  the  age  than 
o/it ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  it  is 
invariably  a  different  order  of  men  that  we  have  in  view — those 
Royalist  writers  who,  either  reappearing  from  their  various 
haunts  and  places  of  exile  at  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration, 
or  then  first  emerging  into  notice,  formed  the  cluster  of  the  so- 
called  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  laureate  of  this  new  literature,  and,  ex  officio^  therefore, 
its  head  and  representative  man,  during  the  first  eight  years 
after  the  Restoration,  was  Sir  William  Davenant.  Except  that 
he  had  no  nose,  and  could  not  with  propriety  account  tor  the 
loss  of  it,  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow.  Milton  liked  him, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  him  for  one  of  those  offices  of  kindness 
which  an  influential  man  of  letters  on  the  winning  side  was 
able  to  perform  for  a  political  adversary  whom  he  esteemed  and 
admired ;  and  his  poetry,  if  not  immortal,  was  also  not  immoral, 
and  at  least  better  than  much  that  was  going.  But  Davenant 
was  rather  a  poet  of  the  old  school  of  Charles  I. ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Ben  Jonson  in  the  laureateship  in  1637,  and  only  resumed 
his  place  at  the  Restoration  in  virtue  of  his  proved  loyalty  and  his 
prior  tenure  of  it,  when  he  was  already  verging  on  sixty.  He 
was  still,  it  is  true,  active  enough,  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  revival  of  the  drama,  himself  writing  plays  for  the  stage; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  new  literature  devolved 
upon  men  who  were  his  juniors.  Nor  though  Shirley,  Waller, 
Denham,  Cowley,  and  otner  Royalists  of  distinction  in  literature, 
were  still  alive  to  lend  the  lustre  of  their  names  to  the  opening  reign 
of  the  restored  monarch,  were  they  exactly  the  representative 
men.  Shirley  lived  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  once 
more  treading  the  familiar  boards  and  seeing  his  own  plays  acted; 
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he  died  in  1666  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Waller  was  a  wealthy 
gentleman,  advanced  in  life;  and  though  he  lived  long  after  the 
liestoration,  and  continued  to  give  evidences  both  of  his  poetical 
talents  and  wit,  and  of  the  moral  cowardice  which  had  distinguish- 
ed his  previous  career,  he  never  lost  a  certain  *  dignity  of  deport- 
ment' even  among  the  young  scapegraces  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. Denham  had  a  coarser  fibre  in  him  and  was  a  younger 
man ;  but  the  few  years  he  lived  after  the  Kestoration  were 
clouded  with  insanity  or  the  dread  of  it.  The  good  and  melancholy 
Cowley,  too,  was  more  properly  a  man  of  the  previous  age  than 
of  this.  Though  only  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  survived  the 
Kestoration  but  seven  years,  during  which  he  wrote  little,  but 
lived  in  seclusion,  neglected  by  the  court  he  had  served,  and  yet, 
his  metaphysical  style  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  admired  be- 
yond bounds  by  all  the  best  minds  in  England.  Of  other  men 
of  the  graver  sort,  surviving  from  among  the  royalists  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Charles  and  the  Interregnum,  so  as  to  witness  and  be- 
come subjects  of  the  Kestoration — Ilobbes,  Cudworth,  Barrow, 
and  the  like — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  the  most  ordinary 
knowledge  of  them  and  their  writings  will  save  them  from  being 
confounded  with  the  proper  representatives  of  the  new  era. 
These  representatives,  as  all  know,  were  such  younger  men  as 
Dryden,  and  his  contemporaries,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Dillon,  Earl  of  Koscommon,  Sir  George  Etherege,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
William  Wycherly,  and  Thomas  Shadwcll.  It  was  these  men, 
with  Dryden,  the  most  masculine  and  robust  of  them  all,  acting 
as  the  leader,  that,  mingling  with  the  Davenants  and  Shirleys 
and  Wallers  and  Denhams  and  Cowleys,  who  belonged  in  part 
to  the  past,  and  learning  of  them  for  a  while  as  pupils,  began,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Kestoration,  to  cater,  according  to  methods 
of  their  own,  for  the  public  taste.  Dryden  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  at  the  Kestoration,  and  was  just  then  beginning  to  be 
heard  of;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  prince  of  profligates 
and  court-wits,  was  five  years  older;  the  Earl  of  Koscommon 
was  a  year  or  two  younger ;  Sir  George  Etherege  was  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year ;  Dorset  was  twenty-three ;  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
twenty-two;  and  Wycherly  and  Shadvvell  were  both  exactly 
twenty.  Their  age,  therefore,  fitted  them  to  become  the  rising 
powers  in  the  new  literature;  and  their  tastes  and  faculties  cor- 
responded. They,  with  others  not  worth  naming,  flung  them- 
selves at  once  upon  the  town,  and  began  to  provide  it  with  such 
gross  entertainment  as  it  craved.  Koscommon  alone  was  purer 
m  his  writings  than  in  his  life : 

"  Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  Charles's  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.'' 
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Such  IS  Pope's  celebrated  distich,  at  once  absolving  Koscommon 
and  condemnincr  Dryden  and  all  the  rest  by  contrast.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  Dryden,  perhaps  personally  the  most  moral  man  of 
them  all,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  most  deliber- 
ately and  unnaturally  coarse  as  a  writer.  He  absolutely  toiled  and 
laboured  against  the  grain  of  his  genius,  to  be  sufficiently  obscene 
to  please  the  town.  The  reason  was  that  the  comic  drama  was 
then  the  form  of  literature  in  greatest  fashion,  and  that  he  had 
determined  to  throw  his  powers  into  what  was  in  fashion.  It 
was  not  till  the  lighter  and  more  vivacious  wits — the  Bucking- 
hams,  Ethereges,  Sedleys,  and  Wycherlys — had  given  the  town 
a  sample  of  something  gayer  and  more  sprightly  in  the  way  of 
humorous  profligacy  than  his  lumbering  prose  comedies,  that  he 
began  to  give  up  that  species  of  effort,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
thoso  heroic  rhymed  plays  of  bombastic  declamation  after  the 
French  model,  in  which  he  remained  the  acknowledged  master. 
And  so,  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Restoration,  it  was 
this  cluster  of  younger  wits,  with  the  solid  Dryden  in  the  centre, 
and  the  lighter  Ethereges  and  Sedleys  skirmishing  around  him, 
that  represented  the  spirit  of  the  new  reign.  Accordingly,  when 
Davenant  died  in  1668,  it  was  Dryden  that  was  chosen  as  his 
natural  successor  in  the  laureateship.  From  that  time  forward 
Dryden  was  nominally,  as  well  as  really,  the  head  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration.  Himself  still  continuing  to  be  known 
chiefly  as  a  dramatist  and  critic  of  the  drama,  and  most  of  all  as 
a  writer  of  rhymed  heroic  plays,  and  the  Ethereges,  and  Sedleys 
and  Wycherlys  still  fluttering  round  him  and  snatching  at  his 
laurels,  he  in  turn  became  a  patriarch  and  saw  new  authors 
springing  up  around  him,  and  adding  themselves  to  the  cluster. 
Of  these  the  wretched  Rochester  was  one.  He  was  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  when  Dryden  became  laureate,  but  had  already 
filled  the  town  with  the  fame  of  his  wit  and  his  debaucheries. 
The  unhappy  Otway  in  time  became  another,  and  rivalled 
Dryden  in  the  tragic  drama.  And  besides  Rochester  and  Otway 
were  many  minor  men,  now  all  but  forgotten.  It  was  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  Charles'^s  reign  that  Dryden,  pressed  as  it 
were  by  the  competition  of  these  junior  wits,  can'ied  his  great 
powers  beyond  the  drama  altogether,  and  betaking  himself  in  his 
comparatively  old  age,  to  other  forms  of  literature,  acquired  in 
them  the  better  part  of  what  now  constitutes  his  true  fame. 
Into  this  later  part  of  his  life,  however,  seeing  that  Butler  was 
dead  before  it  began,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  trace  him. 
So  far  as  the  characteristic  literature,  therefore,  of  the  age  of 
the  Restoration  was  concerned,  it  was  a  genuine  reflex  of  the 
prevalent  social  morality.  It  was  truly  a  literature  of  the  Occi- 
put— a  literature  in  the  production  of  which^  to  talk  phrenologi- 
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cally,  the  back  of  the  head  was  more  exercised  than  any  of  the 
coronal  or  anterior  organs,  except  perhaps  wit.  There  was  no 
lack  of  energy  on  it,  but  it  was  mainly  occipital  energy,  and  there 
was  a  manifest  deficiency  of  those  higher  qualities  which  had 
balanced  the  occipital,  even  when  there  was  enough  and  to  spare 
of  that,  in  the  older  literature  of  England.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  contemporaneous  with  this  inordinate  and  reactionary 
development  of  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  the  occiput 
in  England,  were  the  beginnings  of  an  intellectual  movement  of 
another  kind  far  more  beautiful,  and  yet,  as  it  would  appear, 
mysteriously  cognate.  We  do  not  know  what  organs  the  phre- 
nologists would  specify  as  being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  prose- 
cution of  physical  science,  but  supposing  them  to  be  number, 
individuality,  eventuality,  and  causality,  then  we  must  conclude 
that,  in  addition  to  wit,  these  organs  suffered  no  depression  in 
that  general  contraction  backwards  which  the  cranium  of  our 
nation  certainly  underwent  at  the  Restoration,  but  rather  be- 
came more  vivacious  in  their  action,  as  being  no  more  bothered 
by  any  accompanying  excess  of  ideality,  wonder,  and  veneration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  mathematical  and  physical 
research, — the  application  of  Bacon  s  hitherto  dormant  method 
to  the  facts  and  appearances  of  nature, — came  in  with  the  reign 
of  the  witty  monarch.  It  was  in  1660  that  Dr.  Ward,  Air. 
Boyle,  my  Lord  Brouncker,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  and  others,  founded  the  Royal  Society,  and  began 
those  readings  of  mathematical  papers,  and  experiments  with 
tubs  of  water,  phials  of  quicksilver,  lenses,  telescopes,  &c.,  which 
procured  for  them  the  name  of  virtuosi,  and  at  which  the  town 
laughed.  In  cbe  time  other  men  of  distinction  added  them- 
selves to  this  illustrious  little  band, — Wren,  Barrow,  Evelyn, 
Hooke,  as  really  men  of  science;  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley, 
Dryden  himself,  and  Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  as 
literary  men  and  amateurs  of  science ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  and  a  few  other  Lords, 
by  way  of  the  necessary  sprinkling  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
1663,  which  was  the  year  when  Dryden  joined,  there  were 
already  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members ;  and  the  weekly  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  were  a  regular  part  of  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Isaac  Newton  was  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  concluding 
his  studies  at  Cambridge ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Society 
had  communications  from  him,  both  mathematical  and  optical, 
including  no  less  substantial  a  one  than  a  reflecting  telescope 
made  by  his  own  hands,  which  they  examined  and  showed  to 
the  King  in  1668;  and,  in  1671,  by  which  time  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Barrow  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
elected  a  member. 
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Sach,  epitomized  as  much  as  possible,  is  an  account  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  English  society  during 
that  period  which  corresponds  with  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
Butler^s  life.  Upon  such  a  public  did  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  Hudibras  fall,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  medley  of 
persons,  things,  and  interests,  so  far  as  it  was  represented  in  the 
metropolis,  did  the  author  of  Hudibras^  after  his  first  temporary 
flash  of  success,  trudge  out  and  in  on  his  daily  pereginations 
firom  his  domicile  in  or  about  Hose  Street,  Longacre.  His  per- 
sonal relations  with  men  of  the  time,  we  have  already  said, — or 
at  least  with  men  of  the  time  who,  from  their  station,  could  be 
of  any  use  to  him, — seem  to  have  been  few.  Here  are  two 
passages  which  give  us  all  the  knowledge  of  him  in  this  respect 
that  we  ever  are  likely  to  have : — 

Butler's  Introduction  to  Lord  DorseL — "  His  Lordship,  having  a 
great  desire  to  spend  an  evening  as  a  private  gentleman  with  the 
author  of  HudihraSy  prevailed  with  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd  to  intro- 
duce him  into  his  company  at  a  tavern  which  they  used,  in  the  cha- 
racter only  of  a  common  friend.  This  being  done,  Mr.  Butler,  while 
the  first  bottle  was  drinking,  appeared  very  fiat  and  heavy ;  at  the 
second  bottle  brisk  and  lively,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion ;  but,  before  the  third  bottle  was  finished,  he 
sunk  again  into  such  deep  stupidity  and  dulness,  that  hardly  anybody 
could  have  believed  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  book  which  abounded 
with  so  much  wit,  learning,  and  pleasantry.  Next  morning  Mr.  Shep- 
herd asked  his  Lordship's  opinion  of  Butler,  who  answered,  '  He  is 
like  a  ninepin,  little  at  both  ends,  but  great  in  the  middle.' " — Quoted 
by  Mr.  BeUfrom  the  General  Historical  Dictionary ^  1734-41. 

Butlei's  Introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — "  Mr.  Wycherly  had 
always  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family  by 
writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras^  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court 
that  a  person  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  should  sufier  in  obscurity,  and  under 
the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  seemed  always  to  hearken  to  him  with 
attention  enough,  and,  after  some  time,  undertook  to  recommend  his 
pretensions  to  his  Majesty.  Mr.  Wycherly,  in  hopes  to  keep  him 
steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron. 
At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  ac- 
cordingly— the  Duke  joined  them — but,  as  the  d — 1  would  have  it, 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace,  who 
had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the 
creature,  too,  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another  kind  of  business ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found 
the  least  efiect  of  his  promise.'^ — Quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  **  Lives  of 
the  Poets;' from  Packers  "  Life  of  Wycherly:' 
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From  these  passages,  and  one  or  two  other  stray  notices,  we 
are  able  to  form  a  guess  as  to  Butler's  habits  after  he  became  a 
resident  in  town.  He  was  known  to  Wycherly,  to  Ilobbes,  to 
Davenant,  and,  in  a  general  way,  as  we  may  fiancy,  to  all  the 
more  celebrated  wits,  Dry  den  included.  There  were  very  few 
men  of  any  pretensions  to  literature,  either  as  authors  or  ama- 
teurs, who  would  miss  a  casual  opportunity  of  at  least  seeing  the 
author  of  Uudibras ;  and  London  was  not  then  too  large,  nor 
the  habits  of  men,  as  regards  means  of  meeting  at  taverns, 
coffeehouses,  and  the  like,  too  formal,  to  prevent  such  opportu- 
nities from  being  common.  There  are  traditions  also  to  the 
effect  that  at  first  he  had  offers  from  his  more  influential  ad- 
mirers of  secretaryships  and  what  not,  but  that,  as  he  ^^  would 
not  accept  anything  but  what  was  very  good,"  they  fell  off  from 
him,  and  left  him  to  himself.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  something  about  him  which  unfitted 
him  for  making  many  friends,  or  being  pushed  on  in  the  world. 
Whether  from  a  natural  moroseness,  or  from  a  morbid  shyness 
which  prevented  him  from  seeking  those  who  did  not  seek  him, 
and  even  from  retaining  acquaintances  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  intimate  with  him  if  they  had  had  any  encourage- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  been  more  solitary  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  time  equally  known.  There  were  a  few  per- 
sons who  cultivated  his  friendship,  and,  as  it  were,  drew  him  out 
in  spite  of  himself;  but  they  were  mostly  men  of  inferior  note 
themselves,  who,  having  a  passion  for  the  society  of  men  of 
genius,  had  fastened  on  the  author  of  Uudibras  as  the  man  of 
genius  whom,  by  reason  of  his  very  shyness  and  eccentricity, 
they  could  most  easily  monopolize.  Such  a  man  was  the  gossip 
Aubrey,  a  kind  of  Boswell  of  his  day,  who  fluttered  about  from 
one  place  of  resort  to  another,  and  collected  scraps  for  which  we 
are  now  much  obliged  to  him  ;  such  a  man  perhaps  was  the  Mr. 
Fleetwood  Shepherd,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions ;  and  such  a  man,  above  all,  if  indeed  he  was  not  a  man 
of  a  higher  class,  was  Mr.  William  Longueville,  a  bencher  of 
the  Temple,  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  as  having  been  a 
man  of  great  powers  of  talk  and  of  the  kindest  heart  in  the 
world,  who  had,  by  industry  at  the  bar,  acquired  a  comfortable 
fortune.  This  Mr.  Longueville  is  known  to  have  been  poor 
Butler's  best  friend — perhaps  the  only  real  friend  he  had.  Tnree 
times  out  of  every  four  that  he  dined  out,  it  would  be  at  Mr. 
Longueville's  chambers ;  and  if  ever  in  the  course  of  his  day's 
walk  through  town  he  paid  a  call,  it  would  be  by  some  ap- 
pointment in  which  Mr.  Longueville  was  concerned.  Very 
seldom,  however,  if  \\e  guess  aright,  would  he  pay  a  call  at  all ; 
and  most  days  of  the  week,  when  Mr.  Longueville  or  some  other 
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crony  did  not  waylay  him,  it  would  be  his  habit,  after  his 
hodiernal  ramble  among  the  old  bookshops  and  other  similar 
temptations,  to  return  quietly  home  to  his  prose  and  his  octo- 
syllabics. Whether  Mrs.  Butler  remained  long  alive  to  make 
his  evenings  at  home  more  cheery  for  him ;  and  if  so,  what 
thoughts  of  her  old  days  and  their  vanished  chances  passed 
through  her  head  as,  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  fire  with  her 
knitting,  she  saw  him  silently  worming  on  the  other  among  his 
books  and  papers,  history  does  not  tell  us.  And  yet  the  life  of 
every  man  and  woman  that  once  lived  and  is  now  dead,  was, 
like  our  own  while  it  lasted,  an  infinite  series  of  small  sensitive 
advances  through  a  medium  of  circumstances  ;  and  every  day  of 
each  such  life  contained  twenty-four  complete  hours,  and  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  contained  sixty  minutes,  and  each 
minute  of  every  successive  sixty  had  to  be  gone  through  indivi- 
dually, and  enjoyed  or  endured  to  the  full.  And  so,  though  it 
is  two  hundred  years,  or  about  eight  trillions  of  pulse-beats  since 
Butler  trudged  about  London,  and  Mrs.  Butler  waited  for  him 
in  Rose  Street,  that  time  really  was  once,  and  these  two  elderly 
persons  had  their  thoughts  and  their  miseries,  whatever  they 
were. 

Regarding  Butler's  spiritual  relations  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  have  the  information  of 
his  own  writings.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
he  never  recanted  his  aversion  to  Puritanism,  but  persevered  to 
the  last  in  his  original  vocation  as  the  satirist  of  it  and  its  pro- 
fes8ors«  Besides  doing  this  in  short  incidental  writings,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  published  in  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, he  continued  to  do  it  on  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same 
systematic  form  as  before  by  (foolishly  enough,  we  think ;  for 
there  had  been  quite  enough  of  it)  going  on  with  his  Hudibraa. 
After  fourteen  years  of  slow  quarrying,  the  "Third  Part"  of  this 
interminable  work  was  given  to  the  world  in  1678,  or  two  years 
before  his  death — a  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding parts  having  been  published  in  1674.  How  the  "  Third 
Part"  was  received  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  with  less  noise 
than  its  predecessors.  As  before,  the  story  was  the  least  of  the 
merits  or  the  poem — a  mere  thread  on  which  to  append  all  sorts 
of  digressions  and  dissertations.  In  the  first  canto  we  are  re- 
introduced to  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  just  after  their  adventures 
with  the  conjurer,  as  related  in  the  "  Second  Part."  They  begin 
to  quarrel  and  make  up  their  minds  to  part  company ;  Hudibras 
then  makes  for  the  widow's,  to  swear  he  has  performed  his  vow 
in  the  matter  of  the  whipping,  and  to  ask  her  hand  in  reward  ; 
Ralpho,  however,  has  his  revenge  by  going  there  before  him, 
and  making  the  widow  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the 
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case;  whereupon  a  nocturnal  masquerade  of  furies  and  hob« 
goblins  is  got  up  by  the  widow,  Ralpho  assisting,  and  Hudi- 
bras,  after  being  pinched  and  cudgelled,  is  forced  by  the  ghostly 
terrors  of  his  situation  to  confess  himself  a  hypocrite  and  scoun- 
drel. In  canto  second,  the  poet  leaves  the  knight  and  the 
squire  altogether,  and  interpolates,  totally  without  any  connexion 
with  the  story,  a  satire  on  Puritanism  generally  in  the  shape  of 
a  historical  recapitulation  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Civil  Wars 
down  to  the  Restoration,  with  references  by  name  to  Cromwell, 
Fleetwood,  Lentham,  Calamy,  Case,  Henderson,  Owen,  Nye. 
Prynne,  and  others,  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  ana 
with  more  detailed  but  covert  allusions  to  the  politician  Shaftes- 
bury, the  quaker  Lilburn,  &c.  Finally,  in  the  third  canto,  we  find 
the  knight,  just  released  from  his  last  scrape  by  the  deceit^l 
Ralpho,  taking  counsel  with  a  lawyer  in  order  to  obtain  tlie 
widow  and  her  property  by  inveigling  her  into  a  lawsuit ;  as 
preliminary  to  which  he  writes  her  a  letter  and  receives  her 
answer.  And  so,  the  story  abruptly  breaks  off;  nor,  at  the  same 
rate  of  progress,  can  any  one  say  when  it  might  have  been  finished. 
But  though  Butler  continued  to  lash  the  Puritans,  both 
retrospectively  by  references  to  the  Commonwealth  period,  and 
also  by  singling  out  subjects  of  ridicule  from  among  them  in 
their  reduced  condition  as  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries,  Puri- 
tanism was  by  no  means  the  sole  subject  of  his  satire.  Indeed, 
it  had  never  been  so.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  his  Hudibrasy 
although  satire  of  Puritanism  and  the  Puritans  constituted  the 
direct  and  main  drift  of  the  story  and  its  incessant  argumen- 
tations and  disquisitions,  yet,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  poem  know,  there  were  passages  innumeraole,  glancing 
off  from  the   main  topic  at   social   abuses  and   bye^topics — at 

!|uackery  in  medicine;  at  the  absurdities  of  the  law  and  the 
rauds  of  its  practitioners ;  at  astrology  and  false  learning ;  at 
statecraft  and  its  tricks ;  at  the  virtuosi  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  their  experiments;  at  love,  widows,  matrimony,  and  the 
foibles  of  men  and  women  in  general.  And  so,  even  more  con- 
spicuously, in  the  "  Third  Part''  of  the  poem,  notwithstanding  the 
attempt  made  in  the  second  canto  to  hash  up  tlie  old  subject  so 
as  to  serve  it  afresh  to  the  cloyed  public  palate.  In  short,  though 
Butler  was  consistent  in  his  old  hatred  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
found  in  the  new  social  condition  in  which  his  old  age  was  cast, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  bitter  experience  of  human  fickleness  and 
ingratitude,  new  food  for  his  constitutional  habit  of  censure. 

Anti-Puritan  as  he  was,  and  disposed  to  loyalty  in  church  and 
state,  as  on  the  whole  the  best  arrangement  a  man  could  make 
with  his  conscience  where  all  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  the  state 
of  public  morals  and  manners  which  the  Restoration  had  brought 
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with  It,  foand  no  apologist  in  Batler.  A  man  advanced  in  life, 
bred  op  too  in  honest  English  ways,  and  with  a  natural  austerity 
of  disposition  which  had  probably  always  saved  him  from  even 
the  more  venial  forms  of  vice,  he  seems  to  have  looked  about  him 
at  the  on-goings  of  the  restored  coart,  and  the  public  men  of  his 
latter  days,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt  and 
disgust.  There  are  evidences  of  this  in  the  last  part  of  his  great 
poem,  where  he  almost  shows  an  intention  of  falling  foul  of  the 
existing  powers  and  scourging  them  as  he  had  scourged  the  oppo- 
site side ;  but  the  most  express  evidence  of  tlie  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  those  scraps  of  prose  and  verse  which  he  left  behind  him — 
jottings,  so  to  speak,  in  his  commonplace-book — to  be  published 
when  he  was  no  more.  Here  are  two  illustrations — the  first  from 
the  collection  of  his  "  Prose  Thoughts  upon  various  Subjects," 
printed  in  Thyer's  Remains ;  the  second  from  a  short  poetical 

fiece  there   published  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Satire  on  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Age  of  Charles  II." 

'^  Princes  that  have  lost  their  credit  and.  reputation  are  like  mer- 
chants inevitably  destined  to  ruin ;  for  all  men  immediately  call  in 
their  loyalty  and  respect  from  the  firsts  as  they  do  their  money  from 
the  latter/' 

^'  lis  a  strange  age  we!ve  lived  in  and  a  lewd 
As  e'er  the  sun  in  all  his  travels  view'd. 


Twice  have  men  turned  the  world  (that  silly  blockhead) 
The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  juggler's  pocket ; 
Shook  out  hypocrisy,  as  fast  and  loose. 
As  e'er  the  devil  could  teach  or  sinners  use, 
And  on  the  other  side  at  once  put  in 

As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 

•        «        «        «        «        « 

For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  holes 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls, 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away,  in  masquerade,  to  hell. 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  sun 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worst  upon." 

Nor  did  Butler  confine  himself  to  general  and  wholesale  de- 
nunciations. He  dissected  contemporary  society  into  its  specific 
parts  and  atoms — statesmen,  lawyers,  poets,  physicians,  divines, 
wits,  &C,, — and  returned  apparently  the  same  merciless  verdict 
on  each  part  that  he  did  on  the  whole.  The  most  interesting 
and  complete  of  all  his  prose  writings,  for  example — that  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Characters,"  fills  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  of  Thyer's  "  Remains,"  and  which  must  evidently,  from 
the  care  with  which  every  page  is  written,  have  occupied  much 
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of  Butler's  time  after  the  first  two  parts  of  Hudibraa  were  off 
his  hands,  and  have  been  destined  by  him  for  independent  pub- 
lication— consists  of  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  sketches,  written 
with  an  unvarying  acerbity  and  harshness  hardly  paralleled  in 
our  literature,  of  what  Butler  must  have  considered  the  typical 
forms  and  phases  of  English  human  nature  in  his  time.  We  do 
not  know  how  we  can  better  give  an  idea  of  Butler's  real  cha- 
racter and  temper  than  by  copying  out  this  little-known  list  of 
"  characters" — Butler's  analysis,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  contem- 
porary English  society,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  into 
Its  constituent  particles. 


1.  A  modern  politician. 

2.  An   hypocritical  non- 
conformist 

3.  A  republican. 

4.  A  politician. 

5.  A  state  convert. 

6.  A  risker. 

7.  A  modem  statesman. 

8.  A  Duke  of  Bucks. 

9.  A  degenerate  noble. 

10.  A  huffing  courtier. 

11.  A  court  beggar. 

12.  A  country  squire. 

13.  An  antiquary. 

14.  A  proud  man. 

15.  The  hen-pecked  man. 

16.  A  small  poet. 

1 7.  A  philosopher. 

18.  A  fantastic. 

1  P.  A  melancholy  man. 

20.  An  haranguer. 

21.  A  Popish  priest. 

22.  A  traveller. 

23.  A  Catholic. 

24.  A  curious  man. 

25.  A  ranter. 

26.  A  corrupt  ju<lge. 

27.  An  amorist. 

28.  An  astrologer. 

29.  A  lawyer. 

30.  An  herald. 

31.  A  Latitudinarian. 

32.  A  mathematician. 

33.  An  epigrammatist 

34.  A  virtuoso. 

35.  A  justice  of  peace. 

36.  A  fanatic. 

37.  An  intelligencer, 
(newsman.) 

38.  A  proselyte. 

39.  A  clown. 

40.  A  quibbler. 


41.  A  wooer. 

42.  An  impudent  man. 

43.  An  imitator. 

44.  A  time-server. 

45.  A  prater. 

46.  An  hermetic  philoso- 
pher. 

47.  An  alderman. 

48.  A  disputant 

49.  A  sot 

50.  An  Atheist 

51.  A  juggler. 

52.  A  sceptic. 

53.  A  projecter. . 

54.  A  complimenter. 

55.  A  church-warden. 

56.  A  romance- writer. 

57.  A  cheat 

58.  A  libeller. 

59.  A  tedious  man. 

60.  A  tailor. 

6 1 .  A  factious  member. 

62.  A  pretender. 

63.  A  newsmonger. 

64.  An  ambassador. 

65.  A  play-writer. 

66.  A  mountebank. 

67.  A  modei*n  critic. 

68.  A  wittal. 

69.  A  busy  man. 

70.  A  litigious  man. 

71.  A  pedant. 

72.  A  hunter. 

73.  A  humorist 

74.  A  leader  of  a  faction. 

75.  A  debauched  man. 

76.  A  seditious  man. 

77.  An  affected  man. 

78.  A  medicine.taker. 

79.  The  rude  man. 

80.  A  miser. 

81.  A  rabble. 


82.  A  shopkeeper. 

83.  A  quaker. 

84.  A  swearer. 

85.  A  luxurious  man. 

86.  An  ungrateful  man. 

87.  A  Knight  of  the  Poat» 
(hired  perjurer.) 

88.  An   undeserving  fa- 
vourite. 

89.  A  cuckold. 

90.  A  malicious  man. 

91.  A  squire  of  dames. 

92.  A  knave. 

93.  An  anabaptist. 

94.  A  vintner. 

95.  An  hypocrite. 
9Q.  An  opiniaster. 

97.  A  choleric  man. 

98.  A  lover. 

99.  A  translator. 

100.  A  rebel. 

101.  A  city  wit 

102.  A  superstitioiis  man 

103.  A  drole. 

104.  An  empiric. 

105.  An  obstinate  man. 

106.  A  zealot 

1 07.  An  overdoer. 

108.  A  jealous  man. 

109.  An  insolent  man. 

110.  A  rash  man. 

111.  A  pimp. 

112.  A  formal  man. 
1 J  3.  A  flatterer. 

1 1 4.  A  prodigal. 

1 1 5.  A  pettifogger. 

116.  A  bankrupt 

117.  The  inconstant 

118.  A  horse-courser. 

119.  A  glutton. 

120.  A  ribald. 


The   fact  that  each   and  all  of  the  characters  in  the  above 
list   are  unsparing  invectives,  without  one  qualifying  word  in 
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praise  of  any  living  thing  or  person,  may  arise  in  part  from 
the  circamstance,  that  Butler's  literary /orte  was  satire,  and  that 
he  deliberately  restricted  himself,  in  writing  them,  to  the  mean 
and  ugly  side  of  things.  But  whoever  reads  the  characters  will 
see  in  their  uniform  and  inexhaustible  bitteniess  something  more 
than  this — a  positive  dissatisfaction  of  Butler's  own  mind  with 
all  that  he  saw,  and  a  habit  of  finding  nothing  in  the  world  that 
was  not,  if  well  looked  into,  evil  and  intolerable.  Were  the 
"characters"  classified,  it  would  be  found  that  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Puritan  or  Nonconfor- 
mist side  of  things.  A  good  many  of  them  are  taken  from  the 
opposite  side  of  society  and  politics  altogether ;  some  are  taken 
from  the  literary  department,  and  some  from  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  English  life  in  that  day ;  and  many  are  altogether 
general,  and  have  reference  to  lasting  forms  of  human  weakness, 
imposture,  crime,  and  folly. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Butler's  satire,  that,  finding  all  to 
be  equally  censurable,  it  should  express  itself  rather  in  re- 
presentative portraits  of  classes,  than  in  personalities.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  in  the  character  entitled  "  A  Duke  of 
Bucks/'  and  in  incidental  allusions  to  Prynne  and  other  sec- 
taries, whom  Butler  seems  to  have  particularly  disliked,  this 
rule  is  broken  through ;  and  in  some  of  his  posthumous  scraps 
of  verse,  there  is  evidence  that  his  satire  could,  when  he  liked, 
single  out  individual  victims.  Thus,  among  the  scraps,  we  find 
a  violent  personal  lampoon  on  Denham ;  a  squib  on  Philip  Nye's 
beard;  two  mock  panegyrics  on  Dryden's  brother-in-law,  the 
Honourable  Edward  Howard,  on  the  occasion  of  a  heroic  drama 
which  he  had  written,  and  which  Butler,  and  most  other  critics, 
thought  to  be  sad  stuff;  and  finally,  which  was  boldest  of  all,  a 
parody  of  Dryden's  own  dramatic  diction,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  two  cats  caterwauling  in  heroics.  In  fact,  with 
the  whole  literary  world  of  the  time,  as  with  the  whole  social 
world,  Butler  seems  to  have  been  in  his  heart  at  feud.  Writers, 
critics,  readers — all  were  bad;  and  so  far  as  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  express  his  opinion  of  them,  it  was  always  in  cen- 
sure. Above  ail  (and  the  fact  must  out)  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Virtuosi  came  in  for  an  unusual  share  of  Butler's  ridicule. 
One  or  two  of  them,  such  as  Boyle  and  Dr.  Charlton,  he  attacks 
by  name ;  and  among  his  posthumous  poems  and  papers  there 
are  three  or  four  expressly  satirizing  the  Society's  weekly  meet- 
ings and  their  mathematical  and  physical  pursuits. 

"  These  were  their  learned  speculations, 
And  all  their  constant  occupations : — 
To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air, 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square ; 
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To  D>ake  a  powder  of  tbe  sun, 

By  which  all  doctors  should  b'  undone ; 

To  find  the  north-west  passage  out, 

Although  the  farthest  way  about ; 

If  chymists  from  a  rose's  ashes 

Can  raise  the  rose  itself  in  glasses ; 

Whether  the  line  of  incidence 

Rise  from  the  object  or  the  sense  ; 

To  stew  the  '  Elixir'  in  a  bath 

Of  hope,  credulity,  and  faith  ; 

To  explicate,  by  double  hints, 

The  grain  of  diamonds  and  flints; 

And  in  the  braying  of  an  ass 

Find  out  the  treble  and  the  bass ; 

If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 

A  double  diapason  low.-' 
Men  are  often  modest  and  amiable  in  their  personal  demeanour 
who  are  fierce  and  aggressive  in  tlieir  writings;  but  with  all 
allowance  on  this  score,  it  is  too  evident  that  a  man  who  could  not 
let  even  the  venerable  Royal  Society  alone,  must  have  had  a 
crabbed  and  ill-conditioned  element  in  him,  not  likely  to  further 
his  interests  in  life.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  this,  developed 
at  last  into  the  habitual  sourness  of  a  disappointed  man,  was  the 
secret  of  Butler's  solitary  way  of  living.  He  was  emphatically,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  not  a  "clubbable"  man.  "  It  is  botli 
the  wisest  and  safest  way,"  is  one  of  the  maxims  found  in  his 
commonplace*book,  "  to  keep  at  a  convenient  distance  from  all 
men ;  for  when  men  converse  too  closely,  they  commonly,  like 
those  that  meet  in  crowds,  ofiend  one  another."  Poor  man,  he 
seems  at  last  to  have  overtasked  his  own  maxim,  and  to  have 
kept  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  all  men.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  in  his  last  days  he  was  literally  in  want  If  he  had 
made  any  money  by  his  Budibrasj  it  was  too  little  to  stand  him 
in  stead  of  everything  else ;  and  he  was  too  slow  and  shiftless,  and 
perhaps  too  proud,  a  writer  to  make  much  of  such  opportunities  as 
writing  for  periodicals  and  the  like  then  afforded.  He  appears, 
in  his  necessity,  to  have  thought  of  making  a  desperate  attempt 
at  a  drama,  then  the  species  of  literature  which  brought  the  best 
returns;  and  part  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  "Nero,"  was  found 
among  his  papers.  But  his  true  resource  was  Mr.  Longueville. 
"Mr.  Longueville,"  says  Roger  North,  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Guildford,  "  was  the  last  patron  and  friend  that  poor  old  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hudibrasj  had,  and,  in  his  old  age,  he  supported 
him,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  literally  starved."  What 
was  the  exact  measure  of  Mr.  Longueville's  kindness  is  unknown 
— one  always  fancies  that  wealthy  lairds  and  lawyers  might  do 
so  very  much  with  their  purses  in  such  cases.     At  all  events^ 
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after  a  hard  winter  passed  in  his  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  daring 
which  he  was  so  ill  that  he  never  went  out,  and  only  Mr.  Lon- 
gueville's  charity  stood  between  him  and  absolute  destitution, 
the  poet,  some  time  in  1680,  caught  a  fever,  or  a  consumption^ 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Longueville,  to  whom  Butler  had 
bequeathed  his  papers,  acted  as  his  executor.  He  made  exer- 
tions to  get  up  a  subscription  for  burying  his  deceased  friend  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  but  though  the  news  of  Butler  s  death  in 
such  melancholy  circumstances  seems  to  have  caused  a  good 
deal  of  talk  in  town,  and  became  the  subject  of  strong  comment 
afterwards  by  Dryden,  Oldham,  and  others,  the  interest  felt  at 
the  moment  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  Mr.  Longueville'^s  project. 
Accordingly,  the  poet's  remains  were  interred,  at  Mr.  Longue- 
viUe's  own  expense,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  there.  He 
was  buried,  says  Aubrey,  the  27th  of  September,  "according  to 
his  own  appointment,  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  north  part,  next  the  church,  at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch 
the  wall.  His  grave  two  yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of  the 
dore,  by  his  desire  six  foot  deepe.  About  twenty-five  of  his  old 
acquaintance  at  his  funeral,  1  myself  being  one."  It  is  worth 
while,  reader,  should  you  ever  be  passing  through  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  stand  by  the  railing  of  the  now  somewhat  dingy  church- 
yard, on  the  west  side,  a  little  away  from  where  the  market  gar- 
deners chaffer  among  their  baskets  and  cabbage  leaves,  and  to 
identify,  by  Aubrey's  description,  the  spot  where  the  author  of 
Hudibras  is  buried.  It  was,  one  may  say,  the  centre  of  his  do- 
main of  exercise  and  observation  while  he  was  alive.  It  i&  very 
near  Rose  Street,  and  round  it  lie  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
Gerard  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  all  the  other  classic  old  streets 
in  which  the  literary  men  of  that  time  (the  Shaksperes  and 
Jonsons  of  a  former  age  had  kept  more  to  the  south  and  oast) 
had  their  haunts  and  dwellings,  and  which  still,  in  later  genera- 
tions, though  the  tendency  continued  to  be  north  and  westward, 
served  for  the  Addisons,  and  Johnsons,  and  Goldsmiths,  to  live 
and  walk  in.  Ah,  London  I  thou  i^erpetual  home  of  a  shifting 
multitude,  how,  as  into  a  vast  sieve,  the  generations  keep  descend- 
ing amid  thy  brick-built  streets  and  alleys,  only  to  trickle  away 
and  disappear  beneath  into  thy  catacombs  and  cemeteries.  A 
while  thou  boldest  us ;  but  the  reservoir  is  filling  over  us  with 
the  perpetual  rain,  and  we,  too,  are  sinking,  sinking,  towards  the 
ancient  dead  I 

Butlcfr,  says  Aubrey,  was  "of  middle  stature.  Strong  sett, 
high-colourea,  with  a  head  of  sorrel  hair,  a  severe  and  sound 
jddgment;  a  good  fellow."    Again,  from  another  source,  "he 
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was  of  a  leonine-coloured  hair,  sanguine,  choleric,  middle-sized, 
strong ;  a  boon  and  witty  companion,  especially  among  the  com- 
pany he  knew  well."  As  regards  his  good  fellowship,  we  have 
already  seen,  on  other  evidence,  how  far  that  is  to  be  understood ; 
one  is  glad,  however,  to  know,  by  way  of  curiosity,  that  his  com- 

!>lexion  ana  hair  were  so  nearly  of  Cromwell's  own  colour.     The 
brm  of  his  face  in  the  portraits  is  heavy  and  sullen. 

Our  impression  of  Butlers  general  character  as  a  man— on 
which  his  character  as  a  writer  may  be  regarded  as  a  superstruc- 
ture— ^has,  we  trust,  already  been  conveyed.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  grave,  correct,  and  somewhat  morose  nature, 
decidedly  of  that  order  of  mind  which,  by  way  of  philosophic 
distinction,  may  be  called  the  descendental ;  a  man,  the  basis  of 
whose  intellectual  being  was  strong,  solid,  but  very  hard  and 
very  earthly  sense.  One  might  compare  him  with  Swift,  who, 
however,  had  a  more  savage  and  demoniac  element  in  him, 
which  led  him  farther,  and  brought  him  in  contact  at  least  with 
the  infernal  side  of  that  which  transcends  the  visible.  On  the 
whole,  one  can  best  realize  Butler  s  exact  character,  by  regard- 
ing^ him  as,  more  peculiaHy  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  the 
polar  opposite  to  Milton« — Milton  the  transcendental  man  of  his 
time,  and  the  noblest  literary  representative  and  defender  of  that 
class  of  sentiments  and  opinions  which  Butler  derided.  This 
contrast,  or  polarity  in  the  intellectual  worid«  is  discernible  in  all 
ages,  thous:h  it  b  not  always  instanced  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner There  are  always  men  who  can  ^  stand  no  nonsense/  who 
take  their  footing  ou  what  they  call  the  hard  fiavrt  of  things,  who 
have  an  innate  turn  for  undervaluing  whatever  is  higfa«  extreme, 
and  unitsuaU  either  in  thought  or  action — high  metaphysics, 
liigh  art«  high  poetrv,  high  Calvimsou  high  anything.  On  the 
otth*r  hand,  there  are  alwa\-s  men  who,  m?m  sock  constitutioaal 
pecoliarity,— call  it  ideality^  heart,  enthosiasm,  artistic  sense, 
teodeocT  to  the  metaphysicaL  or  what  you  wilL — revel  in  the 
high*  6^  at  home  in  it,  and  preter  it.  It  b  Drocn  the  first  daas 
more  particulariy  thjit  satirists  are  b«.'ni :  except  when*  as  some- 
times happens^  a  man  ot'  the  other  class  steps  out.  clothed  in  the 
Terr  thunders  ot*  his  high  contempliitions^  to  sacirtze  the  satirists 
tlitetnsetves^  and  prove  to  them  the  vrelestiai*  i£  only  by  its  thun- 
der. MUton  himself  was  a  satirist,  when  he  chose,  in  this 
sense ;  Butler  wss  a  satirist  ia  the  other.  His  poikKoptiT  of 
kaman  nature  was  that  oc  the  lowest  schools :  and  tbete  is  w> 
maxim  that  be  repeats  more  !ze^uent:y.  and  with  a  more  hitler 
emr h^s.  both  in  verse  and  :a  prose,  than  that  interest  alone 
^?o«en&  the  world*  ami  that  those  who  proceed  on  aar  odber 
supiMKicba  are  libols.     Thus : 

*"  AI  dbe  baaiiiess  «m'  the  vurid  is  but  iiversioa^  and  aH  Ae 
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ness  in  it  that  mankind  is  capable  of,  anything  that  will  keep  it  from 
reflecting  upon  the  misery,  vanity,  and  nonsense  of  it,  and  whoever 
can  by  any  trick  keep  himself  from  thinking  of  it,  is  as  wise  and 
happy  as  the  best  man  in  it/'  .  .  .  ^^The  chiefest  art  of  government 
18  to  convert  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  madness  of  mankind,  as  much 
as  may  be  to  their  own  good ;  which  can  never  be  done  by  telling 
them  truth  and  reason,  or  using  any  direct  means,  but  by  little  tricks 
and  devices  (as  they  cure  madmen)  that  work  upon  their  hopes 
and  fears,  to  which  their  ignorance  naturally  inclines  them."  .  .  . 
— Thoughts  on  various  subjects. 

These  are  precisely  the  cardinal  notions  of  the  sceptical  or  de- 
scendental  philosophy ;  and  the  constitutional  tenacity  with  which 
Butler  held  to  thera^  explains  his  whole  career  and  character. 
How  coald  such  a  man  be  other  than  an  antagonist  of  Puritan- 
isnii  the  very  essence  of  which  consisted  in  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  an  actual  reign  of  God,  through  His  saints,  on 
earth  f  "  What  are  all  histories  and  records  of  actions  in  former 
times/'  said  Cromwell,  "  but  a  revelation  of  God  that  He  hath 
destroyed,  and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled  under  foot  whatever 
He  hath  not  planted?"  Compare  this  magnificent  definition 
of  history  from  the  Puritan  point  of  view  with  Butler's  comic 
one,  from  his,  and  say  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  two  men 
not  to  oppose  each  other : — 

"  What  else  does  history  use  to  tell  us, 
But  tales  of  subjects  being  rebell'ous!" 

Bat  that  same  disbelief  of  Butler  in  all  that  was  high  or  divine  in 
human  nature  and  history  which  led  him  thus  to  oppose  Puri- 
tanism, and  to  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  out- 
break of  madness  drawing  hypocrisy  along  with  it,  was  also  the 
secret  root  of  his  other  dislikes  and  antipathies.  Hence  his 
satires  on  speculation  as  such ;  on  the  heroic  forms  of  literature ; 
on  chivalry  towards  women ;  on  abstract  reasoning  in  politics ; 
on  theory  of  all  kinds,  and  on  what  he  called  the  foolish  investi- 
gations of  the  physical  philosophers.  All  these  were  to  him  but  so 
many  other  forms  of  that  affection  of  mind  for  the  supra-sensible, 
that  devotion  to  the  unseen  and  untangible,  which  Butler  had 
derided  in  his  attacks  on  the  Puritans.  There  were  many 
ways,  he  thought,  in  which  men  entertained  themselves  with 
"Fool's  Paradises  of  what  should  be,  not  what  is ;"  and  he  made 
it  his  business  to  ridicule  them  all,  as  equally  contrary  to  sound 
sense  and  prudence.  And  yet  curiously  enough,  there  are 
instances  in  which  Butler,  by  the  very  penetrating  excess  of  his 
hard  sense,  comes  out,  so  to  speak,  at  the  other  side,  and  by 
ruminating  on  descendentalism  itself,  contrives  almost  to  be- 
come transcendental  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  kind  of  serene 
soiTowful  wisdom  in  some  of  his  sayings,  shewing  that  in  his 
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old  age,  and  when  severe  experience  had  reduced  his  sense  to 
the  form  of  a  quintessence,  he  did  touch  on  the  extreme  and 
metaphysical,  if  only  in  abjuring  it.     Thus: — 

**The  understandiDg  of  man  hath  a  sphere  of  activity,  beyond 
which,  if  it  be  forced,  it  becomes  inactive,  as  it  does  vigorous  by 
being  confined.  Unless  a  vine  be  pruned,  it  will  bear  no  fruit ;  and 
he  that  related  to  the  Senate,  de  coercendis  Imperii  terminis,  was  no 
unwise  statesman.  Opinion  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
chiefest  causes  of  ignorance ;  for  most  men  know  less  than  they  might, 
by  attempting  to  know  more  than  they  can," — Thoughts  upon  various 
sutfjects. 

Again, — 

*^  The  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  understand  what  is  lit  to  be  done, 
for  to  know  what  has  been,  and  what  is,  and  what  may  be,  does  but 
lend  to  that."— 7Wc?. 

In  these,  and  other  similar  sayings,  we  have  Butler  at  his 
highest ;  but  a  very  great  part  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of 
his  prose  writings,  consists  of  serious  and  severe  thought  and 
criticism,  shewing  no  mean  sagacity  of  observation,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  honest  integrity  of  purpose.  As  all  know,  how- 
ever, it  is  his  wit  that  has  made  him  immortal;  and  it  is  by  the 
prodigious  amount  and  concentration  of  this  one  quality  in  his 
writings — and  that  too,  in  the  exact  sense  in  which  psychologists 
are  wont  to  define  wit  when  they  distinguish  it  from  the  appar- 
ently similar  but  really  greater  quality  of  humour — that  these 
writings  will  live  in  our  literature.  Here  are  a  few  specimens 
from  his  prose  writings : — 

"  Governments  are  not  built  as  houses  are,  but  grow  as  trees  do. 
And  as  some  trees  thrive  best  in  one  soil,  some  in  another,  bo  do 
governments  ;  but  none  equally  in  any,  but  all  generally  where  they 
are  most  naturally  produced  ;  and  therefore  His  probable  the  state  of 
Venice  would  be  no  more  the  same  in  any  other  country,  if  introduced, 
than  their  trade  of  glass- making." 

'^  One  that  is  proud  of  his  birth  is  like  a  turnip — there  is  nothing 
good  of  him,  but  that  which  is  underground." 

*'  His  (the  courtly  fop's)  tailor  is  his  creator,  and  makes  him  of 
nothing ;  and  though  he  lives  by  faith  in  him,  he  is  perpetually  com- 
mitting iniquities  {gainst  him." 

"  A  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  fermentation." 

'^  He  (a  literary  plagiarist)  is  like  an  Italian  thief  that  never  robs 
but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discovery." 

*'  When  he  (a  versifier)  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of 
his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  do 
calves  by  the  tail." 

"  A  Popish  priest  is  one  that  takes  the  same  course  that  the  devil 
did  in  Paradise;  he  begins  with  the  woman." 
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^'  A  traveller  is  a  native  of  all  countries,  and  an  alien  at  home. 
.  •  .  His  observations  are  like  a  sieve,  that  lets  the  finer  flour 
pass,  and  retains  only  the  bran  of  things.  .  .  .  He  believes  all 
men's  wits  are  at  a  stand  that  stay  at  home,  and  only  those  advanced, 
that  travel ;  as  if  change  of  pasture  did  make  great  politicians,  as 
well  as  fat  calves." 

^'  He  (the  amateur  of  science)  is  like  an  elephant  that,  though  he 
cannot  swim,  yet  of  all  creatures  most  delights  to  walk  by  the  river's 
side." 

Batter's  verse  is  but  his  prose  pat  through  a  process  of  metri- 
cal torture,  trituration,  and  re-compression,  so  as  to  come  out 
more  compact,  knotty,  and  glittering.  He  had  early  found  out, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  advantage  that  would  be  given  him  by 
calling  to  his  aid  the  additional  stimulus  to  odd  intellectual  inven- 
tion afforded  by  metre  and  rhyme ;  and  from  that  time,  though 
he  continued  to  write  in  prose,  it  was  with  a  mental  reservation 
in  favour  of  doggrel,  and  especially  octosyllabic  doggrel,  with 
.plenty  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  in  it,  as  the  natural  and 
proper  form  of  his  highest  literary  efforts.  Accordingly,  it  is 
in  Lis  doggrel  that  we  have  Butler  at  his  best.  The  stuff  or 
essential  fabric  of  the  writing  is  still  the  same — namely,  hard, 
bare,  ruthless  sense,  often  directly  polemical  in  its  tenor,  and 
always  cynical;  the  peculiar  literary  excellence  whereby  this 
sense  is  recommended  and  set  off  is,  as  before,  wit,  or  odd  associ- 
ations of  images  supplied  by  the  fancy ;  but  tne  wit  is  richer  and 
more  exquisite  from  the  very  fact,  that  the  fancy,  in  producing 
it,  has  worked  under  the  additional  restriction  and  stimulus  of 
metre  and  rhyme.     Let  us  cull  a  handful  of  specimens  at  random. 

^^  If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 

Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain, 

He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 

To  lie  in  honour's  truckle-bed.'' 
"  Some  have  been  beate^  till  they  know 

What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  the  blow." 
'*  For  what  is  worth  in  anything 

But  80  much  money  as  'twill  bring?" 
<<  The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 

And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 
*'  And  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 

Men's  principles  by  what  they  do ;" 
**  For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak 

His  talent  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak." 
^^  As  beasts  are  hunted  for  their  furs. 

Men  for  their  virtues  fare  the  worse." 
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"  A  teacher's  doctrine  and  his  proof 
Is  all  his  province  and  enough ; 
But  is  no  more  concern'd  in  use 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes." 

"  Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  quarrels, 
And  vindicates  deserts  of  hemp  with  laurels, 
Or,  but  miscarrying  in  the  bold  attempt, 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurels  back  again  to  hemp." 

"  In  the  Church  of  Rome  to  go  to  shrift 
Is  but  to  put  the  soul  on  a  clean  shift." 

"  A  convert's  but  a  fly  that  turns  about 
After  his  head's  pulled  off,  to  find  it  out." 

In  such  sententious  distichs,  many  of  which,  to  use  Johnson's 
words,  "  have  passed  into  conversation,  and  been  added  as  pro- 
verbial axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical  knowledge,"  we 
have  the  essence  of  Butler's  poetry.  Just,  however,  as  Butler's 
judgment,  by  the  very  excess  of  its  devotion  to  the  hard  and  the 
material,  did  now  and  then  attain  to  the  verge  of  the  spiritual 
and  metaphysical,  so  his  fancy,  in  its  sheer  search  after  the  witty 
and  the  quaint,  sometimes  reaches  the  limits  of  the  poetical  and 
beautiful.     Thus : 

'^  Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 

For,  could  it  bold  inviolate 

Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 

It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality. 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above  ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love." 

Such  passages  shew  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  had  a  vein  in 
bim  of  finer  material  than  the  merely  burlesque  or  Hudibrastic. 
That  vein,  however,  he  did  not  cultivate ;  and  hence,  so  long  as 
Butler  is  remembered,  it  will  be  only,  in  the  first  place,  in  his 
defunct  capacity  as  the  contemporary  opponent  and  satirist  of  the 
great  Puritan  movement  in  England  ;  and,  secondli/y  in  his  more 
permanent  character  as  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  sayings 
and  maxims  which,  though  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  cynical 
philosophy,  and  used  at  first  to  burlesque  Puritanism  and  other 
nigh  matters,  are  still  so  terse  and  good  and  sensible  as  to  be 
available,  in  consistency  with  any  philosophy  whatever,  for  gene- 
ral human  purposes.  Even  in  the  former,  or  his  defunct  his- 
torical capacity,  Butler  may  have  done  good,  for  hypocrisy  mingles 
with  all  things,  and  the  Hudibrastic  is  one  metnod  of  beating 
it  out. 
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Art.  ni. — 1.  Mimoires  (Tun  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  Par  le  Docteur 

L.  Veron.     6  vols.     Paris,  1855. 
2.  Histoire  de  la  LittSrature  Frangaise  sous  le  Gouvemement 

de  Juillet    Par  M.  Alfred  Nettement.     2  vols.     Paris, 

1855. 

Here  are  two  books  so  very  nearly  upon  the  same  subject 
that  they  gain  by  being  read  not  only  together  but  one  against 
the  other.  Springing  from  points  diametrically  opposite,  and 
in  the  respective  persons  of  their  authors  representing  principles 
that  seem  at  first  incompatible,  it  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  these 
two  works,  while  they  may  control,  do  not  refute  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  substantiating  the  same  material  facts,  though 
differently  coloured,  they  lead  the  impartial  observer  to  form  a 
true  picture  of  that  period  of  transition — strange,  deceptive,  and 
apparently  unfruitful — the  period  of  the  Government  of  July, 
and  of  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  France. 

M.  Nettement  is  one  of  the  very  few  literary  men  of  any 
talent,  who  exclusively  and  uncompromisingly  belong  to  the 
purely  Catholico-Soyalist  party  after  the  Ee volution  of  July. 
This  is  a  distinction  too  seldom  made,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  men  and  things  as  they 
have  existed  and  influenced  the  destinies  of  France  during  the 
last  forty  years.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  out  of  France, 
that  the  "  Three  Days^*  opened  a  new  intellectual  epoch  in 
that  country.  A  greater  error  can  hardly  be  imagined.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  present  great  names  of  France,  not  one  of 
those  which  place  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  on 
a  par,  which  did  not  attain  to  its  highest  eminence  between 
the  years  1815  and  1830.  The  Guizots,  Yillemaius,  Cousins, 
Caviers,  Lamartines,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  recall,  whose 
fame  has  so  widened  and  elevated  that  of  France,  so  softened 
the  darker  lustre  of  her  previous  barbaric  glories,  are  one  and 
all  men  of  the  Restoration ;  men  whose  brilliant  faculties  found 
means  of  development  and  manifestation  under  the  fifteen  years' 
Government  of  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch ;  though  the 
entire  application  of  their  talents  to  public  affairs  was  achieved 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe 
employed,  and  applied  to  practical  purposes,  the  men  whom  ne 
found  ready  to  his  hand; — but  these  men  were  formed  by  the 
Restoration.  Louis  Philippe's  eighteen  years  of  power  formed 
none ;  and  with  the  exception  of  M.  de  Montalembert  alone, 
(who,  as  to  mere  eloquence,  setting  aside  every  other  qualifica- 
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tion,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  modern  orators,) 
it  might  be  hard  to  find  any  man  in  France  of  acknowledged 
intellectual  superiority  who  properly  belongs  to  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  talent  of  any  sort  came  forth 
under  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  but  merely  that  the  men  of  his 
day  show  as  infinitely  small  luminaries  when  contrasted  with 
the  real  stars  of  the  times  of  the  Restoration.  Louis  Blanc  in 
history,  and  in  the  drama  Ponsard  and  Augier  are  entirely 
products  of  the  Revolution  of  July,-*-not  indeed  of  the  principle 
which  promoted  it,  but  of  the  reaction  against  it,  which  its 
later  years  provoked ;  but  Ponsard's  "  good  sense"  (he  is  styled 
in  France  the  chief  of  the  school  du  bon  sens)^  or  Victor 
Hugo's  eccentricities  will  scarcely  balance  the  world-wide  fame 
of  the  author  of  Hemani ;  and  Louis  Blanc  will  probably  be 
utterly  forgotten  when  the  pages  of  Villemain  and  Guizot  form 
the  yet  enduring  admiration  and  study  of  successive  genera- 
tions. Still,  though  the  measure  of  it  be  small,  there  is  a 
certain  dej^ee  of  talent  among  the  men  of  July,  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  we  started  from.  What  literary 
superiority  appeared  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  was  brought 
out  by  reaction  rgainst  his  government  its  principle  and  its 
influence.  The  Republicans  boast  of  several  clever  writers.  The 
so-called  Legitimists — out  of  the  pale  of  poHtical  oratorj',  where 
they  imposed  respect  by  the  voice  of  Berryer,  and  of  journalism, 
where  they  counted  Genoude,  and  one  or  two  others — were 
reduced,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  to  M.  Nettement. 
Our  business  at  present,  however,  is  not  with  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  this  author  as  a  writer  or  thinker,  but  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion  or  position  that  render  him  a  valuable  autho- 
rity touching  an  epocn  of  contemporary  history  which  must  be 
for  many  years  to  come  of  considerable  interest  to  us. 

M.  Nettement,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  Legitimist,  an 
ardent  though  liberal  supporter  of  old  Catholico-monarchi- 
cal  traditions  in  France.  But  what  is  Dr.  V^ron  ?  A  clever 
man  decidedly,  by  no  means  a  literary  one ;  perhaps,  according 
to  his  own  self-chosen  name,  best  characterized  as  a  bourgeois 
de  Paris,  but  certainly  the  most  complete  personification  of  the 
^^  man  of  July,"  as  our  neighbours  term  it ;  full  of  intermediate 
qualities,  and  aiming  at  a  kind  of  decorum  in  vice ;  making  gold 
his  idol,  yet  anxious  for  public  esteem ;  lavish  from  calculation,' 

*  This  has  been  latterly  so  strongly  felt  and  so  openly  arowed  in  France,  that 
the  Hevue  det  Deux  Monde»  has  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  poundi  for  the  best 
treatise  on  the  subject,— for  an  Essay  which  sliall  analj  ze  and  explain  the  causes 
of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  tlie  last  twenty-five  years  in  France,  when  com- 
pared to  the  movement  under  the  Restoration. 
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good-natared  from  indifference,  and  sceptical  from  pure  shallow- 
ness of  intellect ;  unburthened  by  any  principle,  unshackled  by 
good  taste ;  naively  cynical ;  selfish  and  vain ;  particularly  cla- 
morous for  daring  on  the  part  of  others,  ana  always  absent 
himself  in  the  hour  of  need  ;*  the  first  to  desert  the  power 
that  falls,  and  whose  fall  his  flatteries  and  fears  have  mainly 
aided  to  bring  about;  the  first  to  fawn  upon  the  power  that 
mounts,  and  to  whose  stability  he  will  be  ever  unable  to  con- 
tribute,— during  a  life  spent  in  what,  to  avoid  harsh  words, 
we  will  call  transactions  between  the  public  conscience  he  dimly 
divines,  (his  individual  one  is,  as  it  were,  mislaid)  and  his 
own  narrowly  comprehended  personal  interests.  This  strange 
piece  of  human  patchwork  is,  from  first  to  last,  desirous  to  con- 
vince you  that  if  one  thing  in  the  world  surpasses  his  probity 
and  good  faith  it  is  the  extent  of  his  plain  good  sense.  Le  gros 
bon  sens  !  There  is  the  war-cry,  the  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit  r  of  the 
Bourgeois  de  Paris^  such  as  the  Revolution  of  July  made  him  I 
What  he  is  notr,  what  are  his  present  tendencies,  and  what  he 
may  become  by  and  bye — these  are  other  questions.  Our  busi- 
ness at  present  is  with  Louis  Philippe's  reign. 

It  is  difficult,  as  the  reader  may  see,  for  two  men  to  judge 
a  period  of  contemporary  history  from  more  opposite  points  of 
view  than  M.  N^ttement  and  Dr.  V^ron.  One  judges  it  from 
without,  the  other  from  within ;  the  one  takes  a  larger,  the  other 
a  more  intimate  survey  of  it;  and  whilst  the  distantly  placed 
observer  seizes  its  general  outline  and  ensemble^  the  individual 
employed  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  itself  describes  to  us 
its  minute  details  and  all  the  complication  of  its  workings.  As 
we  said  already,  both  lead  us  to  admit  the  same  truths,  and,  we 
might  add,  to  draw  the  same  conclusions,  if  any  conclusion  can 


*  Two  anecdotes,  contained  io  the  Mimoiret  cTun  Bourgeait  dt  Parity  will  suffice 
to  gire  an  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  morality  in  certain  claaees  of  French  society : — 
'*  M.  Saint  Ange,  one  of  the  principal  redacUun  of  the  Journal  de$  Debat$f  was 
▼ainly  sought  for  at  a  moment  of  great  pressure,  by  M.  Bertin,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found, — '  Good  Heavens  !  Saint  Ange  1'  exclaimed  the  latter,  when  he  next 
day  encountered  that  person,  to  whose  utmost  gratitude  and  devotion  he  believed 
himself  entitled, — *  where  were  you  yesterday  r— •  I  left  the  office  early,'  was  the 
reply,  *  because  I  was  afraid  you  might  want  me  r  "  This  is  related  merely 
as  a  proof  of  M.  Saint  Ange's  etprit.  The  other  anecdote  is  worse.  When  M. 
V^ron  first  bought  the  ConttUutionnely  he  had  in  his  council  of  administration  a 
certain  M.  Roussel,  of  whom  he  says  :~"  To  shew  how  strictly  he  adhered  to 
principles  of  economy,  I  need  only  cite  the  following  speech, — '  Do  you  ever  see 
jour  brother  now  V  I  asked  him  one  day. — ^  Never  1'  was  the  answer.  *  We  are 
not  OB  good  terms,  which  is  easily  enough  explained  :  I  have  upwards  of  100,000 
francs  a  year  and  he  has  nothing  earthly  to  live  upon  !'  It  is  true,"  adds  M. 
Veron,  '*  that  M.  Roussel  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  paper  trade,  and  in  the 
ConttUutionudt  of  which  he  had  managed  to  monopolize  the  ftAtrnUurei"  And 
our  Bouraeoit  de  Paris  contents  himself  with  finding  in  the  above  incident  only 
a  proof  of  M.  Roussers  "  strict  adherence  to  principles  of  economy  1" 
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be  drawn  toaching  a  country  so  really  (in  a  political  sense)  in- 
comprehensible as  France. 

That  which  most  strikes  the  reader  in  Dr.  V^ron's  six  vo- 
Inmed  Memoirs  is  the  fact  of  being,  and  feeling  himself  to 
be,  perpetually  **  behind  the  scenes."  The  words  must  not  be 
taken  figuratively.  Whether  as  Director  of  the  Grand  Opera^ 
proprietor  of  a  leading  journal,  or  meddler  here  and  there  in  the 
aflFairs  of  the  State,  with  M.  V^ron  for  a  guide,  you  are  always 
in  the  coulisses^  always  among  the  traps,  shiftings,  and  decora- 
tions of  a  theatre ;  actors  are  around  you,  men  who  are  not  what 
they  seem,  and  who  would  seem  other  than  they  are ;  there  is  a 
public  somewhere,  but  for  the  moment  you  are  not  of  it.  Some- 
thing is  being  enacted,  and  you  see  the  players  rush  by  you, 
some  elated  with  the  triumph  they  have  achieved,  some  angry 
and  some  merry,  but  all  so  diflferent  from  what  they  were  upon 
the  stage,  that  often  he  who  has  been  drawing  tears  from  the 
assembly  before  the  curtain  effects  his  return  behind  it  with  a 
caper  and  a  joke,  whilst  he  whose  wit  and  gaiety  has  put  the  whole 
audience  in  good  humour  sinks  exhaustea  upon  the  nearest  seat, 
and,  wiping  the  hot  perspiration  from  his  brow,  pants  over  the 
hard  achievement  of  success.  You  are  eternally  "  behind  the 
scenes."  You  are  in  the  dressing-room  of  M.  Thiers,  receiving 
M.  V^ron  whilst  he  shaves,  or  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
concerting  with  his  ministers  such  measures,  not  as  may  really 
he  best  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  but  as  may  have  the  "  best 
effect"  in  the  nation's  eyes.  This  perpetual  feeling  it  is  which, 
to  any  one  looking  beyond  the  mere  surface,  makes  the  perusal 
of  M.  V^ron's  book  one  of  the  most  melancholy  things  imagin- 
able. It  is  a  dark  and  disheartening  picture  of  human  affairs  to 
one  who  contemplates  them  in  their  higher  relations.  We 
have  our  estimate  of  many  people  lowered,  and  lose  fair  illusions 
and  hopes ;  we  perceive  in  the  distance  nothing  that  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  getting  nearer  to  it,  or  that, 
if  we  did  get  quite  close  to  it,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  different 
from  what  it  seemed.  It  is  this  character  of  ungenuineness 
which  so  depresses  and  fatigues  the  mind,  leaving  it  nothing 
sure  against  which  to  lean.  "  My  experience  of  life  and  of 
men,"  says  Dr.  V^ron,  "  has  taught  me  that  reputation  is 
made  like  fortune.  Some  people  are  not  even  satisfied  with 
one  reputation,  but  will  needs  have  two,  taking  an  attitude 
and  assuming  a  speech  different  in  one  place  from  those  they 
are  obliged  to  affect  in  another.  ^  Mistrust  virtuous  men,'  my 
witty  friend,  M.  Michaud,  the  academician,  would  often  say 
to  me ;  ^  to  gain  good  fame  they  must  often  have  failed  in 
honour  and  integrity.'     Now  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  men 
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who  are  honoured  and  esteemed  are  rascals,  but  in  my  notion 
many  do  not  deserve  their  high  repute, — some,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  better  than  their  reputation."  This  is  precisely  the 
statement  of  a  great  social  evil  in  France :  the  absence  not 
only  of  a  proper  respect  for,  but  of  a  due  sense  of  truth,  of  a 
just  perception  of  its  beauty,  its  eminent  usefulness,  and  its 
inevitable  attributes.  In  France  there  is  in  both  governors 
and  governed  a  belief  in  the  practicability  of  deception,  which, 
thanks  to  Providence,  we  English  have  not,  and  which  is  in  the 
long  run  always  and  infallibly  fatal  to  liberal  institutions  and 
political  freedom. 

Here  was,  in  fact,  the  prime  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of 
Louis  Philippe's  throne  in  France.  The  nation  did  not  believe 
in  him,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  nation ;  nor  did  either  see  how 
this  want  of  faith  must  necessarily  afiect  the  common  interests 
and  existence  of  both. 

Anecdotes  without  end  might  be  quoted  to  prove  this  failure 
of  respect  on  the  king's  part  for  the  country  he  was  called 
to  govern.  The  following  (which  we  know  to  be  strictly  au- 
thentic) will  suffice  : — "  Sire,"  said  one  of  the  most  really  con- 
stitutional of  his  ministers,  one  day  to  Louis  Philippe,  ^'  your 
Majesty  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers;  if  it  be  not,  in  fact,  the  third  power ^  it  is  a  mere  fiction, 
worse  than  useless."  "  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  t" 
inquired  the  king.  "  Sire,  I  would  have  your  Majesty  add  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Upper  House  some  few  men  whose  names 
should  be  to  the  country  a  serious  guarantee  of  political  activity 
— a  sprinkling  of  intelligence  and  energy  would  do  well  at  the 
Luxembourg."  "  Ah  I  bah  1"  was  Louis  Philippe's  reply ;  "  in- 
telligence, energy  1 — proper  votes,  good  balls  {de  bonnes  bouUs\ 
that  is  what  is  needed."  The  minister  shook  his  head.  ''  Non- 
sense r  added  Louis  Philippe ;  '^  when  day  after  day  votes 
favourable  to  my  policy  are  registered  in  every  paper,  that  is 
enough — the  public  does  not  inquire  into  all  this — it  reads  the 
papers,  sees  the  majority  is  everywhere  and  always  for  me,  does 
not  ask  any  more,  and  believes  in  the  whole  in  the  end."  '^  I 
much  fear  the  king  is  mistaken,"  said  the  minister — but  his 
advice  remained  unattended  to. 

Now  to  have  an  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  degree  to 
which  any  given  body  of  men  in  France  may  be  brought  to 
take  its  part  in  a  make-believe,  to  accept  a  sham  for  a  reality, 
and  be  satisfied  therewith,  we  need  only  recall  the  affair  of  the 
Banquet  of  the  22d  of  February  1848,  the  details  immediately 
preceding  which  have  never,  we  think,  been  more  than  imper- 
fectly known  in  this  country,  or  if  known  at  the  time  have  been 
forgotten  since.     The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  bearings  of  the 
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incident  we  allade  to  upon  the  principle  we  have  attempted  to 
estabUsh  with  regard  to  France.  Let  us  summarily  recapitulate 
the  leading  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  year  1847  was  remarkable  for  the  discontent  everywhere 
gradually  growing  up  against  the  government  and  the  system 
personified  by  M.  Guizot's  long-enduring  ministry.  The  expres- 
sion for  this  ever-increasing  uneasiness  and  agitation  was  found 
in  the  word,  Electoral  Reform.  That  was  the  war-ciy.  The 
voice  of  the  people,  of  the  masses,  pre-occupied  with  wholly 
different  tendencies,  was  only  heard  in  the  distance,  and  as  yet 
indistinctly  so.  But  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Garde  Nationale,  the 
^'  enlightened  middle  classes," — those  upon  whose  banner,  as  we 
have  said,  the  word  le  gros  ban  sens  stands  inscribed,-r-«thote 
shouted  out  ^^ Electoral  Reform  I'  with  all  their  might ;  and  for 
their  disinclination  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind,  Messrs. 
Guizot  and  Duchatel  were,  in  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  denounced  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who, 
descending  from  the  tribune,  compared  them  to  ^'  Polignac  and 
Peyronnet."  On  one  side  stood  the  opposition  declaring  tliat  the 
national  representation  is  an  empty  name,  that  the  majority  is  a 
false  semblance,  that  the  principle  of  Electoral  Reform  must  be 
admitted,  and  that  the  right  must  also  be  established  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  to  meet  together  in  order  to  discuss  openly  such  mea- 
sures as  may  seem  to  them  essential  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  ministry,  the  king,  and  that  official 
majority  of  the  Chambers  which  he  and  they  affirm  to  represent 
the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  these  raise  their  voices  loudly  against 
the  principle  of  Electoral  Reform,  and  above  all,  against  the 
right  of  meeting.  They  talk  of  authority  as  of  a  sacred  deposit ; 
they  affirm  that  the  least  concession  on  their  parts  will  be 
followed  by  the  direst  results;  they  preach  the  doctrine  of 
resistance;  and  M.  Guizot  seems  preparing  to  act  up  to  his 
maxim  recently  enounced  in  a  parliamentary  debate :  le  progris 
aujourd'hui,  c^est  la  risistance.  Well,  so  far,  both  parties  seem 
in  earnest ;  both  talk  equally  of  their  country ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  give  them  credit  for  believing  what  they  say.  But  if  so, 
what  must  happen  ?  K  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  are  convinced 
that  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  in  reality  a  right  whereof  the 
country  cannot  and  must  not  be  defrauded,  and  the  possession 
of  which  must  be  bought  at  any  price,  they  are  forced  to 
attend  the  famous  banquet  of  the  22d,  not,  as  some  one  said, 
"in  straw-coloured  gloves,^  but  as  men  determined  to  with- 
stand sternly  and  even  to  the  death,  that  "power  without  right," 
characterized  by  Lord  Chatham  as  "  res  detestabiUs  et  eaduca^'' 
and  prepared,  in  the  words  of  the  same  great  statesman,  "  rather 
than  see  the  Constitution  tamely  given  up,  and  their  birthright 
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surrendered  to  despotism,  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  and 
fairly  try  it  between  the  people  and  the  Government."  If  the 
opposition  be  really  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  its  cause^  its 
coarse,  however  hard  and  painful,  is  clear ;  if  the  Government  be 
really  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  resistance,  to  resist,  and 
that  at  once  and  vigorously,  is  its  imperative,  undeniable  duty. 
Now,  what  do  both  do?  Does  the  Government  by  the  instant 
display  of  an  imposing  force  render  impossible  the  meeting  it 
pretends  to  consider  dangerous  t  Does  it  courageously  defy  un- 
popularity, and  boldly  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  conduct  it 
declares  to  be  indispensable  ?  or,  recognising  the  right  of  its  ad- 
versaries or  the  expediency  of  appearing  to  recognise  it,  does  it 
withdraw  from  the  struggle  and  frankly  say  :  "  If  you  have  the 
country  with  you,  it  is  just  that  its  voice  should  be  heard — ^you 
are  at  liberty  to  meet  and  to  discuss?"  No  I  What  does  the 
opposition  ?  Does  it  simply  and  resolutely  accept  its  stern  part 
and  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle  ?  or  does  it  frankly  avow  that  it 
bad  miscalculated  its  forces,  and  that  for  the  moment  any  aggres- 
sive attempt  would  be  merely  foolhardy  and  fruitless? — is  it  bold 
or  is  it  wise?  Neither  1  In  this  deeply  serious  comedy,  involving 
the  peace,  welfare,  and  dignity  of  a  whole  nation.  Government 
and  opposition  were  both  equally  insincere.  Neither  believed 
in  itself  nor  in  the  other ;  instead  of  a  collision,  they  came  to  a 
compromise  whereby  each  was  to  play  a  part,  and  consistency 
was  only  to  be  the  apparent  lot  of  both :  frankness,  straight- 
forwardness was  nowhere.  *'  Seeming"  was  admitted  to  be  the 
best  resource  of  every  one ;  insurrection,  resistance,  retractation, 
concession  ;  nothing  was  in  reality  to  be,  but  everything  was  to 
seem  as  if  it  were.* 

The  Electoral  Reformers  were  to  play  at  a  popular  meeting, 
and  the  Government  was  to  play  at  depression ;  but  it  was 
agreed  beforehand,  nay,  drawn  up  on  paper  and  signed,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  genuine  in  the  whole  matter,  nothing  in  ear- 
nest. "  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my 
life:  No!  I  am  no  such  thing  T  This  was  the  language  of  both 
parties,  and  the  conventions  of  Quince,  Snug,  and  their  part- 
ners, in  the  Midsummer  KighfsDreamy  were  not  more  minutely 
specified  than  were  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  drawn  up  on  the 
19th  February  1848,  discussed  in  one  of  the  bureaux  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  signed  for  the  opposition,  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  Lieon  de  Malleville,  and  Beryer — and  for  the  Con- 

*  For  the  entire  (details  of  tbe  few  days  preceding  (he  outbreak  of  the  24tli 
February,  and  the  documents  substantiating  tlicm,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tbe 
Mimoiret  d*un  Dvurgeoi*  dc  PatU^  vol.  v.  chap.  xi.  p.  56,  et  seq, 
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servative  majority,  Vitet  and  De  Morny ;  the  latter  being  at  that 
period  the  leader  of  those  ultra  Guizotins,  surnamed  "  Us  satis- 
faitsr 

In  the  report  {proch  verbal)  of  the  sitting  in  the  Committee* 
room,  we  find  the  following  passages  : — 

*^  The  Deputies  of  the  opposition  will  do  all  that  is  within  human 
possibility  to  prevent  order  from  being  disturbed.  They  will  enter 
the  banquet-room  peaceably,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the  Commis- 
sary of  Police,  who,  placed  at  the  door,  will  inform  them  on  their 
entrance  that  they  are  violating  an  edict  of  the  Prefet  de  Police. 
They  will  recommend  all  persons  present  not  to  insult  the  Commis- 
sary. They  will  take  their  seats.  Then,  immediately,  the  Commis- 
sary will  declare  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings,  and  will  protest 
against  M.  Boissel  or  others,  telling  the  meeting  it  is  required  to  dis- 
perse, failing  which,  he,  the  Commissary,  must  have  recourse  to  force. 

"  To  this  injunction  M.  Barrot  shall  reply  by  a  short  harangue,  in 
which  he  shall  defend  the  right  of  meeting,  shall  protest  against  abuse 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  shall  state  that  his  only 
object  was  to  decide  the  question  judicially,  and  shall  also  invite  the 
meeting  to  disperse  calmly,  declaring,  nevertheless^  that  he  only  yields  to 
forceij)  He  shall  explain  to  the  assembly  that  any  overt  act  of  rebel- 
lion or  any  insult  to  the  public  authorities  would  quite  destroy  the  end 
the  opposition  desires  to  attain.  It  is  honestly  agreed  upon,  that  M. 
Barrot  shall  make  no  speech  against  the  Government  or  the  majority 
— and,  in  short,  that  he  shall  in  no  way  give  to  the  meeting  the  air  of 
being  held  in  spite  of  the  Government 

"  This  once  brought  to  a  close,  the  opposition  Deputies  shall  set 
the  example  to  the  other  persons  present,  by  retiring  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  they  shall  expressly  declare  on  going  out  (in  order  that  the 
public  out  of  doors  tnay  not  give  way  to  mistaken  irritation)  tfiat  they  have 
gained  their  point f  and  taken  tlie  only  means  for  arriving  at  a  solution  (/)" 

So,  inside  the  banquet-room,  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  to  repre- 
sent himself  "  jjrielding  only  to  force,^'  and  outside  it,  he  was  to 
express  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  all  that  had  passed  1  Nor 
is  this  all.  Public  opinion,  as  influenced  by  the  press,  is  also  the 
subject  of  a  special  paragraph  of  this  most  curious  document. 
The  five  memoers  of  this  strange  mixed  commission  bound  them- 
selves respectively  to  answer  for  the  moderation  of  the  leading 
journals  of  their  party.  The  D4bats^  Constitutionnel,  Siicle,  and 
National  were  to  be  so  well  tutored,  that  "  no  aggressive  or  taunt- 
ing article  was  to  envenom  the  general  mind,  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  above  stated,  or  to  make  a  weapon  of  them  against  either 
the  Government  or  the  opposition."  The  following  phrase  seems 
to  us  singularly  worth  notice :  "  Polemical  discussion,"  it  is  noti- 
fied, "  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  present 
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convention,"  and  then  comes  the  set  lesson,  the  programme  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  press : — 

^'  The  attitude  of  the  Opposition  shall  be  treated  as  decorous  and 
moderate ;  the  Government  shall  not  be  accused  of  weakness  or  cow- 
ardice, and  the  degree  in  which  it  shall  have  upheld  its  authority 
shall  be  considered  as  significant  of  a  sincere  desire  to  fulfil  its  en- 
gagements, and  bring  about  a  judicial  solution  of  the  whole." 

Further,  it  is  settled  that  the  opposition  Deputies  shall  en- 
courage no  banquets  or  meetings  anywhere  else  until  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  has  pronounced  its  judgment^  and  that  they  shall 
not  attack  the  Government  upon  the  means  it  may  employ  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  any  such  meetings. 

"  In  short,"  (this  is  the  closing  sentence  of  the  Report,)  *<  without 
entering  into  more  minute  details,  the  spirit  of  this  note^  interpreted 
with  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  that  distinguishes  men  so  high- 
placed  and  so  respectable  as  the  five  members  who  are  here  met,  will, 
both  before  and  aAer  the  banquet,  continue  to  inspire  their  several  acts 
in  whatever  concerns  either  the  preparation  for^  or  the  consequences 
of  the  meeting  in  question/' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  what  ensued,  all  of  which 
is  now  matter  of  history.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  painting 
the  false  security  of  king  and  ministers,  during  two  whole  days ; 
the  sudden  alarm  given  on  the  21st,  by  the  National  and  the 
I^formej  who  rebelled  against  the  programme  of  the  mixed 
commission.  The  accusation  of  treason  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  opposition,  the  protestations  of  the  latter,  the 
consternation  on  every  side ;  the  weakness^  the  hesitation,  the 
confusion ;  the  desertion  of  his  duty,  the  abandonment  of  his 
post,  by  every  one ;  the  final  catastrophe — with  all  this  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  our  purpose  was,  to  shew  the  strange  want  of 
truth  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  France,  pervading  in- 
stitutions moral,  social,  and  political, — the  hollowness  of  every 
thing, — the  want  of  sincerity  with  w^hich,  whilst  Constitution- 
alism and  Representative  Government  were  the  nominal  posses- 
sions of  the  French  people,  their  real  essence  was  understood,  or 
their  real  interests  promoted. 

That  the  position  of  the  Government  of  July  was  in  itself  a 
difficulti  nay,  in  many  respects,  a  false  one,  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  deny ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  (supposing  it  were  even 
an  explanation  of)  the  amount  of  insincerity  by  which  on  all 
hands  those  difficulties  were  sought  to  be  eluded.  We  say  on 
all  hands,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  king  res|)on- 
•ible  for  all  the  shuffling  and  false-seeming  that  characterized 
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every  component  part  of  the  political  system  of  \\\qJubU  milieu. 
We  will  return  again  to  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  whereof  this  very  word,  juste  milieu^  was  the  expression ; 
but  before  taking  leave  of  the  present  portion  of  our  subject,  we 
cannot  refrain  irom  quoting  a  letter  written  by  the  lamented 
Due  d'Orl^ans  to  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  evincing, 
upon  a  subject  full  of  interest  for  the  English  reader  of  our  day, 
the  same  sense  we  ourselves  entertain  of  the  perpetual  habits  of 
deceit  of  the  French  Government  The  letter,  dated  1st  of 
November  1836,  from  the  Tuileries,  is  the  hurried  account  given 
by  the  heir  to  the  throne  to  his  brother  in  Africa  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Strasbourg,  headed  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French.     It  is  as  follows : 

'*  You  will  hear  from  the  Queen  and  from  Marie,  my  dear  Nemours, 
all  the  details  of  the  row  at  Strasbourg,  so  I  will  not  lose  the  little 
time  I  have  in  writing  mere  repetitions.  You  may  be  completely  at 
ease  touching  that  affair,  it  is  all  over,  [tout  est  fini^  archtfini^)  and  I 
do  not  fancy  the  ramifications  that  the  plot  certainly  had  in  Switzer- 
land will  ever  develop  themselves  now.  Besides,  a  good  watch  is 
kept,  and  all  this  has  raised  our  credit.  There  was  not  all  along  any 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  attempt,  or  any  possible  chance 
of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  We  have,  however,  had  occasion 
to  remark  how  much  the  discipline  of  the  army  has  gained.     .     .     . 

"  Now,  if  the  whole  be  thoroughly  explained^  as  it  really  w,  we  shall  be 
much  strengthened  thereby,  and  it  will  do  us  great  good  with  the 
army.  Largely  to  recompense  those  who  have  stood  by  us,  and  after 
that,  VcB  victis  I  this  is  what  will  consolidate  us.    .     .     . 

**  I  am  60  happy  to  think  you  will  learn  the  whole  at  once,  and 
that,  far  away  from  us,  you  will  not  have  undergone  all  our  terrible 
uncertainties.  All  last  night  was  passed  on  the  watch,  and  no  news ; 
and  when  M.  de  Franqueville  at  last  arrived,  I  had  determined  to  go 
straight  oflf  to  Strasbourg.  You  know  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  in- 
surrections: my  principle  is  to  be  doxvn  upon  them  at  once,  even  should  I 
he  followed  by  no  one^  but  to  go  straight  on  end,  to  the  end,  and  that  quickly. 
Luckily,  I  had  not  time  given  me  to  move,  and  all  has  gone  off  for 
the  best.  I  repeat  it,  you  may  be  quite  secure,  but  pay  attention  to 
those  around  you,  and  above  all,  do  not  let  the  details  of  the  Stras- 
bourg affair  get  about  incompletely.  The  whole  truth  must  be  toldy  the 
truth  entire,  and  as  it  really  is,  and  it  must  not  be  garbled  in  any  wc^, 
or  for  any  pretended  interest.     This  is  highly  important.     .     .     . 

*'  This  plot  reveals  once  again  all  the  illusions  that  imigrh  of  all 
dates  always  have  upon  the  state  of  their  country.     .     .    . 

"The  prefet  has  been  honest  throughout,  but  .  .  .  what  a 
simpleton !  .  .  .  I  will  one  day  tell  you  thereupon  what  shall 
make  you  laugh. 

"I  am  writing  in  great  haste,  my  dear  feUow,  but  I  have  told  you 
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the  most  important  to  be  known.  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  am 
occapied  in  thinking  of  jou,  how  much  I  live  in  Africa.  .  .  .  Re- 
member me  to  your  comrades,  and  communicate  to  them  the  parts  of 
my  letter  which  may  interest  them.  The  father  {U  pert)  is  very  well, 
and  every  one  in  good  spirUs.  (This  phrase  in  English.)  What  has 
just  occurred  is  the  recoil  of  the  events  of  La  Granj^i  and  of  Lis- 
bon, and  the  fruits  of  a  whole  year's  fermentation  and  plotting  in 
Switzerland.  We  are  at  war  with  a  party  which  from  time  to  time 
must  produce  something.  After  the  April  business,  Fieschi,  then 
Alibaud,  and  now  this  last.  We  shall  have  the  upper  hand  of  it  all 
though,  by  dint  of  resolution  and  right.  We  have  plenty  of  both.  (This 
is  also  in  English.)  Adieu,  my  dear  fellow,— excuse  my  imperfect 
style, — ^you  know,  in  these  moments,  one  has  not  time  to  write  with 
due  reflection.  Adieu,  adieu,  my  best  wishes  and  my  heart  are  with 
yon,  and  for  the  last  time  I  repeat  it,  do  not  torment  yourself. 

F.  0."* 

If,  according  to  oar  belief,  sufficient  importance  can  never 
be  attached  to  the  prevalence  of  untruth  everywhere  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  to  the  absence  of  straightforwardness  ana 
genuineness  on  all  sides,  which  in  the  end  reduced  governors  and 
governed  to  be  but  actors  in  a  vast  play, — if  to  this  point  attention 
can  never  be  sufficiently  directed,  there  is  another  on  which 
public  opinion  has,  we  think,  been  considerably  led  astray.  We 
allade  to  the  accusation  of  corruption  so  incessantly  repeated 
daring  the  last  years  of  the  Government  of  July,  and  supposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  causes  of  that  Government's  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  among  the  European  Powers. 

Unfortunately  in  France,  under  whatever  form  the  country 
chooses  for  the  moment  to  be  governed,  that  Government 
18  everywhere  present,  and  its  agents  or  its  influence  more  or 
less  regulate  everything.  Consequently,  though  it  has  not  always 
the  credit  it  deserves,  it  almost  always  bears  the  blame  of  disas- 
ters with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  The  age  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  a  chivalrous  age ;  the  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the  classes 
he  was  obliged  to  call  mto  activity,  were  men  in  whom  ambition 
and  interest  took  the  lead  of  honesty  or  honour.  The  moral 
standard  in  France  generally  was  not  a  high  one.  Isolated 
cases  of  dishonesty  became  known  to  the  nation,  and  loud,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  were  the  expressions  of  disgust.  Ministers, 
generals,  peers  of  France,   were   brought  to  trial  for  pecula- 


^  Mimoirei  <Vu»  Bounfeois  de  Pari$,  vol.  iv.  chap.  i.  Most  of  these  letters  were 
taken  from  the  sack  of  the  Taileries  in  February  1848,  and  aftenfards  bought  by 
different  persons. 
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tion,  (we  parposely  do  not  mention  the  more  violent  crimes, 
such  as  the  Dake  de  Praslin's  murder  of  his  wife,  these  deeds 
being  common  to  ail  times  and  characteristic  of  none ;)  public 
functionaries  were  found  guilty  of  breach  of  trust,  and  the 
aides-de-camp  of  royal  dukes  of  cheating  at  cards.  It  was  a 
Tery  deplorable  state  of  things, — but  let  us  in  justice  be  allowed 
to  say,  not  half  so  deplorable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere 
corruption,  as  what  has  existed  much  more  flagrantly  since 
Louis  Philippe  fell.  France  counts  35,000,000  of  inhabitants : — 
now  were  there,  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  or  does  any  one 
assert  or  believe  there  were,  500  cases  of  the  kind  we  allude  to 
in  all  France  ?  Certainly  not.  But  let  us  assume  there  were 
500  such,  these  cases  are  strictly  individual  isolated  ones,  for 
which  the  Government  has  in  no  way  to  answer;  yet  it  was 
made  to  answer  for  them  all.  "It  is  the  system  of  Louis 
Philippe,"  it  was  argued,  "  which  induces  and  fosters  corrup- 
tion of  every  kind ;  it  is  his  influence  which  lowers  the  moral 
tone  of  the  public  mind,  and  accustoms  men  to  transactions  to 
which  they  give  other  names,  but  wliich  in  fact  are  a  mere  cloak 
for  dishonesty."  Louis  Philippe  had  the  misfortune  throughout 
to  meddle  by  far  too  much  in  every  department  of  Government, 
and  the  consequence  was,  what  it  must  naturally  be,  that  the 
bad,  in  whatever  shape  it  manifested  itself,  was  referred  to  him 
alone,  whilst  the  good,  when  it  occurred,  passed  unnoticed 
save  by  the  few.  One  of  the  perpetually  recurring  causes  of 
discontent  and  abuse  of  the  Government  was  the  annual  dis- 
cussion of  the  secret  service  money;  and  they  who  have  been 
the  ministers  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in  France  know  what  de- 
termination it  required  to  face  the  clamours  and  insults  of  the 
Opposition  when  came  the  debates  upon  les  Fonds  Secrets.  M. 
V^ron's  Memoires  are  not  without  interest  on  this  point ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  carries  you  into  the  coulisses  of  the  different 
ministerial  departments,  and  makes  you  a  witness  to  the  constant 
perplexities  or  those  who  pull  the  wires  of  the  puppets  on  the 
stage,  to  the  anxieties  and  vexations  of  the  paymasters,  who  are 
for  ever  dreading  an  attack  on  their  caisse. 

We  think  our  readers  may  not  be  uninterested  in  seeing  the 
following  table  of  the  comparative  secret  expenditure  in  France 
from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1853,  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
in  which  three  different  forms  of  government — Constitutional 
Monarchy,  a  Republic,  and  Despotism — have  succeeded  each 
other.  We  give  it  as  it  is  given  by  M.  V^ron,  having,  however, 
first  assured  ourselves,  on  application  to  parties  competent  to 
decide  in  such  a  case,  that  the  statement  contiiined  in  his  wofk 
is  really  correct 
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Period  ofTim«L 

DeaOnation  of  Expenditure. 

Soma  Voted  and 
Bxpended. 

From  1823  till  1830;) 
from  8th  year  of  the  Re-  ( 
stontion  until  the  Revo-i 
lotion  of  July,    .     .     .     . ) 

From  1830  till  24th  ] 
Februapy  1848,  .    .     .    .  * 

From    24th    February 
1848,  to  30th  September,- 
same  year, 

From    30th   December 
1848,    to    3l8t    October  ) 
1849, j 

For  year  1850,    .    ,    . 

1851,  .    .    . 

1852,  .    .     . 

For  Secret  Expenses,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,   of    General 
Police, 

Administration  of  Ledru  RoUin, 
Ditto  of  Recurt,    . 
Ditto  of  Senard,   . 
Ditto  of  M.  Dufaure,     . 
Ditto  of  M.deMaleyi]le,      . 
Ditto  of  M.  Lrfon  Faucher,   . 
Ditto  of  U.  Lacrosse,    . 
Ditto  of  M.  Dufaure,  (2d  time,) 
Administration  of  M.   L^on 

Faucher,  (2d  time,)  . 
Ditto  of  M.  Lacrosse,  (2d  time,) 
Ditto  of  M.  Dufaure,  (3d  time,) 

Franca. 
14,500,000 

43,364,262     33 

841,867       8 

155,350     30 

418,971     77 

286,713     77 

5,000     ... 

31,643     41 

300     ... 

15,230     99 

222,693    69 

10,715     35 
817,726     36 
832,000 
1,532,000 
600,000 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of  secret  service  money 
was,  under  the  Restoration,  upon  an  average,  2,000,000  of  francs 
a  year ;  under  Louis-Philippe  about  the  same,  (for  though  some 
years,  as  for  instance  1831  and  1832,  attain  to  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000,  and  others  keep  at  1,400,000  and  1,500,000 
odd ;)  and  under  the  Republic  not  considerably  less,  since  the 
year  1848,  from  the  24th  February  to  the  30th  September,  a 
period  of  nine  months,  cost  for  '*  secret  expenses,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,"  the  sum  of  1,755,077,  32.  M.  V^ron,  with  great 
satisfaction,  remarks,  that  now  the  rate  of  secret  expenditure  is 
infinitely  lowered,  and  he  proudly  places  the  total  of  1,400,000 
francs  against  the  two  years  1852  and  1853,  as  that  of  the 
avowed  and  recognised  "  defenses  secrktes"  But  this  is,  as 
none  knows  better  than  himself,  a  most  unfair  way  of  judging 
of  the  matter.  Under  the  reign  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  in 
France  the  ministers  of  both  the  elder  and  younger  branch  of 
the  HotTse  ^f  Bourbon  were  obliged  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Chambers,  to  the  country  in  fact,  of  what  their  administration 
cost  it,  whether  in  declared  or  secret  expenditure.  Under  the 
Empire  this  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  we  believe  most  men  in 
France  would  be  as  delighted  as  they  would  be  surprised  if  they 
could,  like  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  accept  the  nominal  reduction 
as  representative  of  any  real  reduction,  no  matter  in  what  branch 
of  public  expenditure.  We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  anything, 
stilt  less  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  acts  of  an  ally  to  whom  we 
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•re  so  clase^T  bioiii  ju  to  ibe  prssc-it  ciiei  of  tie  French  nation, 
Tel.  when  giiXkcsr.^  ai  the  siAie  *iC  Fr4'>ce  nnanciAlir,  it  is  im- 
po&sbje  nx  ::•  p.iruke  of  the  fears  A-ii  mL-^*rings  wherewirh 
eren-  poI:ti:a!  econ otniiS,  evenr  rrf-e^iir^  ciin,  is  inspired  by 
the  artiul  aspect  of  ^^mcsArr  aaners  in  iLtt  oonntnr,  misgivings 
and  fear?,  if  we  are  ocnwrtlj  infjTsei  Iat^'t  partaken  in  by 
aosne  of  the  leailik^  nien  oe  L^i-iiis  Xa^oSt* >r/4  own  ^rz^remment. 

To  remm.  hoarerer.  iL  Ver^n  sttrr^  ts  Lave  been  partico- 
lariv  weii  s^maied  fcT  infc«rz:.in^  n$  v^f  mas:  cf  ibe  occurrences 
viijch  in  any  wit  bear  :i;:oa  the  iistr^bnTic*:  cc  :he  secret  service 
moocT.  He  hi:r.se'::  savs, — ^-  I  sjt  a:5rai  that,  under  the 
iDDcarc^iSes  of  ir^e  Res^£ra5c«  airi  of  Jujv.  I  siw  all  the  workings 
of  the  />fci*  Sfmzi  is  the  MirLiftrr  c^  the  I-tfror.  wbeie  I  had 
intirc^e  frkai*  ax^zi^Tu^i  wiih  the  piustire  aiii  material  distri- 
bat5c*n  <i  those  rjni^  O:  tie  -frirrDils"  all-  )fd  to  one  n-as 
>L  Tti<gr.&-^  c'u'  2i  LHTL^ii'-h  at  the  Mirkciy  cc  the  Interior, 
dur-ng  the  wh:.ie  of  the  Ee$c:«rfciS:c*.  ar>i  al::i:i<  t:*  the  last  days 
cf  the  Ju}t  GcTemtDeiLt,  :z  ^hrje  :=.=ieiiite  oejiartmenl  lay  the 
»C5Coci!t-ke«7*iiii:  cf  the  MIr';5Crr-  i.z:i  cf  the  fiisds  fc^  secret 
cxj^KMes ;  the  z-tr.-er  »  as  XL  GerlL  thr  PaTmasier  of  the  Interior, 
mni  whc-  coTuecnert^T  iellvt^v.^  ^ver  "with  lis  own  hands  the 
SOSD&  awaroea  to  ;iart.-rz-fer  iiiiliiiziai^  yL.  Veron  iianies  both 
tiiese  persoas  »itt);.i;  ai.ir  rescrre.  tri  eiiter?.  itto  many  de- 
taik.  the  noveJtT  cc  wiici  miv  r&rier  ii»e2::  iniiresdnp.  These 
two  oSdak.  ar:»:>ri;ri5  t^«  t'*je  asth.c  erf  the  ttoci  l>eiore  us, 
kai  oertain  siiali  >?a':tnsjef  cc  earl  cither,  &:cl  weaie  necessarily 
in  the  miniser's  cvcSieac^,  arj£  therefore  simewbat  •^  rivak 
near  the  throne,'^  hut  earl  enui^AlrLinjj  a  racTiction  of  the 
otb«^'s  ^xo  senae  atii  hcDesrr,  they  1*^  iEct3;aI:y  agreed  never 
to  diagTaise  a::yilir.i:  fr:iin  ccoeanxhW, 

*•  BMi^"  say^  M.  T«-:ai,  *•  irt-t  atimuec  It  12*  Ba»e  aeniuiMiit— 
a*  passKffia:<  we  «  ibe  ss-.thc-Km  ;  Kd  w«  snarinc  of  the  pafalic 
iDMWT  as  «  :tMar  rwL  c  their  i.OTrersfci>aL  «  a  liiiusier'*  worth  was 
w^iattc  «iK.iT  i  T  Uit  ^v  it  ;  hK-i  hf  di«rn.Li«»d  tie  f,md^  mcrtU. 
^^T^  «r^^ot  the  r^««..  aro«v  ,.«  ,,^n^  ^  ,,«i^„  of 
Xbt  Tfluds  poi  K^  cc  uieit  heaof  ;i.emse:^^  wh£^«u  ham  ckpoHa 
»  U»T  itntj^fcliea.  it  the  r^n*  ;c  lite  ^ncixiauH  oessnied  to«irafit  bj 
ttou  sansfiec  aw.^*  rcrioscrr,  ,tf.£  maoe  ihsit  »««  reaj^ed  and 
IZ^  i^I*y  No.^-i:>«aa,3.nr  thz^  h.-«,i^rcr,  I  i«i»ciiilS^ one  day 
inTrS^'  *"  he-  ^K*v:iu:LisoiB«:  i;  was  in  the  gantei 

It  W^r^  ^"^  "^^^.^^  ^'^^  itanainei  liccM  up  'mud  skoL 
ii^^     U^  ir.TWi.riL.  he  «,oo«.>r  exraaimed.  •  h  is  beTond  afl 
Jf^     •  .  bas  h«!t  t^iisiotiniiiicies  jxuMe  amow  tbe'moBeT- 
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M.  V^ron's  account  of  the  way  of  apportioning  out  the  secret 
service  money  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"  The  claims,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  secret  purse  were  some  monthly, 
some  accidental  only. 

"  The  monthly  payments  constituted  the  regular  remuneration  of 
services  already  rendered,  or  of  services  that  were  being  rendered 
still.  Nearly  all  these  pensions  were  of  500,  or  at  most  1 000  francs 
a  month ;  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  pensioned,  whom  Gerin 
used  to  call  his  *' customers"  were  written  upon  a  small  book  very 
much  resembling  a  washerwoman's  account.  In  the  first  days  of 
every  month,  Gerin's  customers  used  to  glide  along  the  walls  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  slip  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  turn  the 
handle  of  his  bureau-door  with  inconceivable  fright;  once  inside, 
they  began  to  breathe  ;  when  they  had  received  their  money,  the  sum 
was  struck  out  of  a  great  ledger.  If  absent  or  ill,  they  could  receive 
by  proxy,  and  by  writing  a  letter,  which  served  as  a  receipt.  These 
pensions  were  regularly  paid  in  foreign  countries,  upon  presentation 
of  an  order  on  a  banker.  For  these  customets  of  his,  Gerin  was  per- 
fection, a  very  pere  defamille, 

"  But  accidental  payments  from  the  secret  funds  drove  both  Ros- 
man  and  Gerin  wild  with  indignation.  They  called  that '  ruining  them- 
selves for  people  they  did  not  know,'  and  there  existed  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  them  that  both  should  by  every  means  in  their 
power  endeavour  to  find  out  who  were  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
made  these  accidental  remittances,  and  in  what  mysterious  pockets 
^  their  monty^  as  they  were  wont  to  call  it,  was  engulfed. 

'*  Some  few  men  would  come  boldly  in  the  face  of  day,  and  re- 
ceive their  payments,  but  these  were  only  the  very  last  in  repute  and 
public  esteem,  and  they  were  sometimes  made  to  feel  their  position. 
One  of  these  individuals  bowed  to  Gerin  some  days  after  he  had 
received  two  or  three  thousand  francs  from  him.  Gerin  replied  to 
the  bow  by  going  straight  up  to  the  man  who  made  it  and  saying, 
*  Sir,  I  am,  as  you  perhaps  know,  charged  to  pay  the  police  expenses, 
therefore,  do  not  bow  to  me,  pray,  for  you  would  compromise  your- 
self.' 

"  Rosman  and  G6rin,"  adds  M.  V^ron,  "  were  both  perfectly  honest 
men  themselves,  but  in  their  eyes  humanity  and  politics  wore  any- 
thing but  attractive  colours.     Upright  characters  and  incorruptible 

convictions  figured  not  upon  their  books Of  the  two, 

they  professed  more  respect  for  the  government  of  the  Restoration 
than  for  the  monarchy  of  July.  Well  informed  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing or  had  passed  under  both  regimes^  they  both  used  to  say  that  under 
the  Restoration  deputies  were  far  less  ardent  in  their  demands  and 
solicitations.  I  have  heard  them  affirm  that  at  that  period,  when  a 
deputy  presented  himself  by  chance  in  any  department  of  a  ministry, 
the  employes  would  literally  all  try  to  catch  a  sight  of  him  as  of  a  cu- 
riosity. It  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration,  the  elections  took  place  under  the  influence  of  certain 
political  opinions  and  creeds,  whereas  during  the  existence  of  the 
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government  of  Julj  they  represented  chiefly  a  rivalry  of  mere  mate- 
rial interests.  The  Restoration  was  a  duel — well  and  fairly  fought 
between  the  spirit  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  past, — the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  was  simply  what  could  not  be  helped,  un 
expedient,^* 

Now  let  what  M.  V^ron  here  assumes  be  granted,  where 
18  there  any  proof  to  warrant  the  all  but  universal  accusation 
raised  against  Louis  Philippe  personally  of  "  political  immorality" 
and  "  corruption?"  What  did  the  king  of  the  July  Revolution 
do  to  lower  the  public  standard  of  morality  which  had  not  been 
done  before  him,  and  which  has  not  been  done  with  more 
effrontery  since?  It  is  impossible  to  have  read  (as  we  believe 
the  majority  of  our  readers  have  done)  the  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  M.  de  Mon  tali  vet,  published  some  few  years 
back,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Levis  Philippe  and  the  Civil  List^^  and 
not  remain  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  the  King's  administra- 
tion was,  as  far  a(%  he  was  personally  concerned,  one  of  scrupu- 
lous honesty  ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  out  of  all  the  papers  oe- 
longing  to  the  members  of  the  Orleans  family  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  the  men  of  February  '48^ 
not  one  was  ever  found  which  could  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
tribute to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  King's  personal  conduct  as  to 
money,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  the  State,  To  this  no  argument 
can  be  opposed  ;  for  never  was  roan  taken  so  unawares  as  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  February,  never  was  any 
thing  more  impossible  tfian  for  him  to  have  attempted  the  con- 
cealment of  any  letter,  memorandum,  bill,  or  scrap  of  paper 
whatsoever ;  never  was  more  determined  search  for  any  proof  of 
an  individual's  peculation  and  backslidings,  than  that  of  the  men 
into  whose  power  fell  the  traces  of  the  minutest  details  of  Louis 
Philippe's  life.  We  deem  it  just  to  recall  these  things,  and  to 
relate  an  incident  of  which  we  believe  few  people  are  aware. 

In  1840,  when  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours  with  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha  had 
commenced,  the  bride's  father,  Duke  Ferdinand,  besought  the 
King  of  the  French  to  place  the  marriage  portion  he  destined  to 
his  son,  in  the  funds  of  some  other  country,  but  not  to  invest  the 
money  in  France.  The  best  possible  reasons  were  given  for  this 
demand,  which  never  obtained  but  this  constantly  recurring  an- 
swer :  **  If  France  is  to  suffer  from  still  further  revolutions,  we 
will  suffer  with  her ;  I  will,  neither  in  my  own  person,  nor  in 
that  of  my  children,  separate  my  family's  fate  from  hers.'*  The 
matter  went  further.  The  entreaties  of  the  bride's  family  be- 
came more  pressing,  and  at  last  Louis  Philippe  declared  that, 
if  the  fortune  he  awarded  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  were  not  to 
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be  invested  in  the  French  funds,  he  would  break  off  the  mar- 
riage without  hesitation.  This  is  a  fact  which  those  who  were 
the  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  Crown  at  that  period  can  po- 
sitively attest. 

One  of  the  most  clearly-defined  of  M,  V^ron's  objects  in 
publishing  his  Memoirs  is,  without  a  doubt,  to  injure  M.  Thiers 
in  public  opinion,  and  so  little  has  he  succeeded,  that  not  only 
a  recent  esclandre*  did  more  harm  to  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris 

*  A  portion  of  oar  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  sensation  produced 
laat  winter  throughout  the  European  prefs,  by  an  incident  connected  with  the 
Memoirs  of  the  liourgeoit  de  Paris.  When  the  sixth  and  hist  rolume  appeared,  a 
page  and  a  half  was  repeated  and  commented  on  by  nearly  every  paper  in  France, 
for  in  this  page  and  a  half  was  an  anecdote,  ot  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
■tenoe  : — *^  M.  Thiers,  ^L  de  Momy,  and  General  Changarnier  being  together  one 
day,  at  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  a  coup  d'itat  was  proposed,  whereby  the  Deputies 
Cavaignac,  Lamoricidre,  and  Charras  were  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Thiers, 
(according  to  M.  Veron)  declared  for  the  arrest  of  Lamorici^re,  Changarnier 
or  Gayaignae,  and  De  Momy  for  that  of  all  three.  The  argument  based  upon 
this  story  by  the  author  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee^ — it  is  this  :  *  Louis 
Napoleon,  by  his  cc^up  d'etat  of  the  2d  December  1851,  merely  put  into  execution 
what  those  who  so  bitterly  abuse  him  for  it  had  over  and  over  planned  against 
other  persons  themselves,'  and  as  one  positive  proof  tlie  preceding  anecdote  is 
given.  At  the  first  moment  a  great  sensation  was  really  produced,  but  then 
eame  a  flat  denial  in  all  the  papers,  signed  by  M.  Thiers.  To  thic,  M.  V^ron 
leplies  by  a  note  to  M.  de  Momy,  asking  the  latter,  if  he  did  or  did  not  certify 
to  him  the  exact  tmth  of  the  conversation  between  himself,  Messrs.  Thiers,  and 
Changarnier  }  then  M.  de  Momy  tells  the  story  over  again,  confirming  the  truth 
of  all  M.  Veron  had  said.  Next  comes  a  second  letter  from  M.  Thiers,  flatly 
denying  M.  de  Momy's  statement ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  short  note  from 
Bruasels,  signed  Changarnier,  opposing  the  most  unequivocal  denial  in  the  plainest 
terms  to  what  had  been  related,  and  saying,  '  I  attest  the  entire  truth  of  the  asser- 
tions  of  the  honourable  M.  Thiers,  and  formally  giie  the  lie  to  the  two  {>ersonages, 
iavontoTS  of  the  calumny.'  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  public  opinion  did  not 
hesitata  an  instant  as  to  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  awarded  to  the  two  oppo- 
nentSy  but  decided  in  favour  of  the  exiled  General's  statement.  Still  the  affair  was 
a  stimnge  one,  and  only  explicable  for  those  who  knew  it  in  its  real  bearings,  which 
are  these  : — Very  long  before  tlie  coup  diktat  of  December,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  sent  for  M.  Thiers,  and  without  revealing  to  him  the  minute  details  of 
his  scheme,  sounded  him  upon  it,  giving  Louis  Philippe's  ex-minister  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  so  decidedly  against  anything  of  the  kind,  that  when  he  left  the 
Elyaee  be  was  marked  in  the  President's  mind  as  one  of  the  men  upon  whom  he 
mast  not  eonnt  M.  Thiers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  exceedingly  impressed  with 
what  had  passed,  that  on  his  return  home  he  wrote  down  (which  is  his  habit  only 
on  rery  remarkable  occasions)  the  whole  conversation  firom  first  to  last.  This  he 
eommimicated  the  next  morning  to  only  one  person,  and  in  this  person's  hands,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  is  still  lying  the  written  proof  of  M.  Thiers'  indignation  at 
the  overtures  made  to  him.  But  then  how  explain  the  interference  of  M.  de  Moray 
in  a  matter  in  which  he  had  in  no  way  been  mixed  up  1  This  is  difficult,  and  the 
■ohition  of  the  mystery  most  generally  accepted  by  the  public  mind,  but  for  which 
we  do  not  vouch,  is  the  following  :— The  story  of  Thiers  and  Changarnier  (who 
was  added  to  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect)  was  told  to  M.  de  Moray  by  a  person 
whose  word  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  doubt,  but  who  wished  to  avoid  being  an 
aetor  in  the  comedy  where  he  put  Am  own  words  into  his  adversaries'  mouths ; 
for  this  reason  M.  de  Moray  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  listener  to  a  scene 
at  which  in  fact  he  had  never  been  present,  and  when  the  real  trath  came  out, 
he  was  hand-tied  and  tongue-tied,  and  forced  to  accept  the  unqualified  dkmefUi  of 
General  Changarnier. 
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than  to  the  ex-minister  of  the  July  Monarcliy,  but  it  served  to 
put  before  people's  eyes  the  real  cause  of  M.  V^ron's  grudge 
against  M.  Thiers,  and  to  gain  for  the  latter  the  approbation  of 
ail  honest  and  impartial  judges. 

The  relationship  of  M.  V^ron  to  M.  Thiers  (so  perfectly  hon- 
ourable for  the  latter)  elucidates  certain  governmental  necessi- 
ties, common  to  all  Governments,  whatever  their  special  form,  in 
France.  Let  what  dynasty  will  be  upon  the  throne,  or  let  there 
be  no  throne  at  all,  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  some  respects  as  to 
its  effects,  and  you  still  have  ever-enduring  that  system  of  Go- 
vernment interference,  so  naturally  productive  of  over-stretched 
authority  in  the  governors,  of  want  of  independence  in  the 
governed,  so  big  with  corruption,  and  so  fatally  conducive  to  the 
identification  in  the  public  mind  of  the  Government  itself  with 
every  error  and  every  fault  which  should  be  attributed  to  its 
agents  only.  The  administrative  unity  of  France  is  a  web  of 
bronze,  a  net  of  brambles  whence  no  one  escapes.  It  would  take 
volumes  to  shew  to  what  height  this  reaches,  into  what  intricate 
details  it  descends,  and  let  it  be  in  his  duties  or  his  pleasures,  how 
unavoidable  for  a  Frenchman  are  those  gigantic  leading-strings 
whence  he  never  escapes  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  It  may 
sometimes  have  the  effect  of  ennobling  certain  institutions,  as, 
for  example,  it  may  give  a  degree  of  pomposity  to  a  Soeieiaire  du 
Theatre  Fratigais  whereof  the  actors  of  other  boards  and  other 
countries  remain  ignorant ;  it  may  transform  the  dancer  of  the 
corps  de  ballet  at  the  grand  opera  into  a  sort  of  public  functionary ; 
it  may  also  contribute  to  the  vainglorious  delight  of  a  Parisian  to 
reflect  as  he  sits  in  his  box  or  stall,  that  the  Elsslers,  Taglionis, 
Ceritos,  or  Carlotta  Grisis  of  his  day  are  not  independent  of  the 
grave  politicians,  whose  task  it  is  to  govern  France,  to  make 

t)eace  or  war,  vote  loans  and  subsidies,  and,  if  necessarv,  even  to 
ead  a  revolution  to  victory,  and  become  themselves  tne  execu- 
tive power,  the  sovereigns  of  the  land. 

If  M.  Veron's  six  volumes  help  to  confirm  us  in  our  idea  of 
the  injustice  of  the  charges  of  pecuniary  corruption,  idly  brought 
against  Louis  Philippe  at  one  time,  and  (we  are  pleased  to  ob- 
serve) quite  obsolete  now,  there  are  in  them  some  curious  chap- 
ters substantiating  in  full,  and  perhaps  more  categorically  than 
has  yet  been  done  anywhere  else,  the  thievish  rapacity  of  what 
was  long  (under  the  influence  of  fear)  termed  the  **  sublime 
people"  of  the  revolution  of  February.  Never  was  reputation 
less  deserved  than  that  which  the  imeutiers  of  perhaps  the  most 
incomprehensible  catastrophe  chronicled  in  history  attributed  to 
themselves  for  honesty. 

We  will  follow  the  details  given  by  M.  Viron,  and  confirmed  by 
M.  Montalivet,  upon  the  pillaging  of  the  various  royal  residences. 
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"  Everything  of  any  intrinsic  value  was  stolen,"  observes  M. 
Viron,  and  he  adds  a  curious  remark  as  a  farther  proof  of  this 
assertion.  At  the  Palais  Royal  and  at  Neuilly,  the  pictures  and 
books  which  were  too  voluminous  to  be  carried  away,  were  cut 
up  torn  or  burnt  in  the  most  savage  manner,  as  also  large  glasses 
broken,  and  pieces  of  fuiiiiture  (the  larger  ones  especially)  de- 
stroyed. This  the  heroes  of  February  themselves  did  not  deny. 
They  said  it  was  the  consequence  of  their  patriotic  indignation  at 
finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  "  accumulated  riches" 
of  the  "  dishonest  tyrant"  they  had  swept  away  from  the  soil  of 
France.  One  thing,  however,  struck  the  persons  who  had  to 
verify  the  losses  sustained  by  the  royal  family,  namely,  that  the 
destructive  rage  inspired  by  "  honest  indignation"  found  vent 
exclusively  in  those  parts  of  the  royal  residences  where  nothing 
conid  be  laid  hands  on  and  carried  off.  Where  portable  trea- 
sures of  any  kind  were  to  be  found,  pictures,  furniture,  glasses, 
and  precious  volumes  were  left  untouched  ;  and  tlie  presence  of 
plate,  jewels,  money,  or  any  other  easily  transpbrtable  article  of 
value  was  invariably  recognised  to  have  served  as  a  conductor 
to  the  lightning  of  popular  wrath,  and  to  have  saved  mere  works 
of  art  from  destruction.  Take  as  an  example  the  medal-room 
of  the  Palais  Royal, — everything  of  any  price  was  stolen. 

In  the  sack  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  Neuilly,  between  the 
libraries  and  medal  rooms  alone,  things  amounting  in  value  to 
upwards  of  85,000  francs  were  stolen  and  destroyed ;  and  the 
commission  named  by  the  Republic  itself  in  1850,  was  forced  to 
admit,  that  in  the  "  private"  furniture  of  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
Tuileries,  (in  that  not  belonging  to  the  Crown,)  a  loss  had  been 
sustained  by  the  privy  purse  of  203,000  francs.  This  was  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  only  a  part  of  the  furniture  belonged  to  the  do- 
maine  priviy  the  rest  being  Crown  property.  But  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  at  Neuilly,  and  at  the  little  summer  palace  of  the  2?atwcy, 
the  whole  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
here  the  losses  are  more  considerable  than  most  people  have  any 
idea  of.     They  have  been  thus  estimated, — 

Palais  Royal,   .... 
Neuilly,  .... 

The  Raincy,     .... 
Add  to  these  the  Tuileries^ 

The  total  is,       .  .         2,460,750       0 

Cloee  upon  £100,000  sterling.  We  now  come  to  the  work  of 
pillage  and  destruction  carried  on  in  the  royal  cellars,  and  this 
18  far  from  being  the  least  curious  part  of  the  whole. 


Francs. 

Cents. 

1,096,063 

50 

1,151,167 

0 

10,519 

50 

203,000 

0 
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Value  of  wine  pillaged  in  the  different  cellars, — 

Francs. 
Tuileries,        .....  7,300 

Palais  Royal,  ....  18,541 

Neuilly, 220,500 

Ditto,  .....  80,080 


Total,  .  .         326,421 

We  believe  that  to  this  day  may  be  found  "  respectable 
tradesmen"  in  Paris,  a  part  of  whose  gains  are  based  upon  the 
sale  of  these  wines, — the  "  cost  price"  whereof  to  them  has 
been  little  or  nothing.  If  we  recapitulate  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  Royal  Family,  whether  from  absolute  thievery  or  the 
Vandal  fury  of  the  mob,  we  shall  not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the 
amount. 

Francs. 
Edifices  destroyed  or  degraded,         .  .         3,065,246 

Curiosities  and  objects  of  art  destroyed  or  stolen,     768,780 
Libraries,  destroyed  or  stolen,  .  .  85,100 

Furniture  destroyed,  .  .  .         2,460,750 

Carriages  burnt,       ....  231,757 

Wine  stolen  and  thrown  away,  and  drunk,  326,421 


Total,         .         6,938,054 

About  seven  millions  of  francs  1  a  value  of  nearly  £300,000 
sterling !  in  which  are  not  counted  the  private  losses  (entirely 
ascribable  to  pillage  alone)  of  the  queen  and  princesses  in  dress, 
linen,  jewels,  and  money,  nor  those  of  the  same  nature  suffered 
by  the  occupants  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  of  the  different 
ministries. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  last  extraordinary  scene 
of  Louis  Philip])e's  career  as  a  sovereign,  without  being  led 
into  considerations  which  bear  upon  what  preceded  and  what 
has  followed  his  reign.  You  can  as  little  separate  the  eighteen 
years  of  the  Orleans'  dynasty  from  the  faults  of  Charles  X.,  as 
you  can  prevent  the  despotic  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  justi- 
fying (in  Frenchmen's  eyes)  and  holding  up  to  regret  the 
firmness  and  sincere  constitutionalism  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Restoration.  The  three  epochs  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether, and  you  cannot  take  any  one  of  them  and  study  it  in 
itself;  it  is  nothing  alone,  but  is  the  product  or  producer  of 
the  others,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  only  has  a  meaning. 

When  we,  in  England,  reflect  on  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  we 
are  apt  to  do  so  from  an  English  point  of  view  ;  so  we  do  when 
we  think  of  the  old  Bourbon  rule ;  and  so  also  when  we  attempt 
to  analyze  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the  present  government. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  are  so  often  taken  aback  by  what  passes  in 
France,  and  are  so  perpetually  obliged  to  declare  that  the  French 
are  to  us  an  incomprehensible  people.  But  so  is  every  people, 
unless  judged  from  its  own  point  of  view. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  the  absurd  and  thankless  task  of 
explaining  dogmatically  why  the  French  nation  has  for  the  last 
forty  years  done  so  many  things  which  to  us  appear  incoherent, 
— to  lay  down  one  principle  or  one  theory  to  which  all  that  has 
occurred  in  France  for  half  a  century  may  be  referred.  We 
merely  propose  to  touch  here  and  there  on  a  few  points  which 
are  as  it  were  connecting  links  in  the  national  character,  and 
which  take  off  in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  incoherency  we  have 
alluded  to. 

Viewing  the  French  from  the  solid  heights  of  our  own  free- 
dom, from  the  eminence  of  our  "British  Constitution,"  and  the 
victories  of  1688,  we  thought  nothing  in  the  world  so  easy  to 
understand  as  the  Revolution  of  July  1830.  We  believed  it  to 
be  the  reasonable  resistance  of  a  whole  nation,  anxious  for  and 
worthy  of  political  liberty,  to  an  order  of  things  which,  to  our 
minds,  seemed  insupportable.  We  believed,  first,  that  the  whole 
country  was  unanimous  in  its  repudiation  of  the  Bourbon  rule; 
and  next,  that  the  liberal  element  newly  promoted  to  power  con- 
tained the  amount  of  statesmanship  needed  for  the  solid  establish- 
ment of  any  political  constitution  or  system,  whatever  its  name. 
We  were  mistaken  in  both  respects ;  and  were  Louis  Philippe 
alive  now,  we  suspect  that  no  one  would  corroborate  our  assertion 
more  entirely  than  he.  The  "  whole  country**'  was  not  only  far 
from  condemning  the  measures  which  deprived  Charles  X.  of 
his  crown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  partly  composed  of  men  who 
highly  approved  them,  and  who  manifested  as  much  on  the  2d 
December  1851.  All  those  who  adhered  to  the  coup  d'Stat^  and 
to  Napoleon^'s  policy  of  compression,  were  not  mere  cringing 
slaves,  or  cowards,  or  men  void  of  principle  or  honour;  but  all  of 
them  were  men  who  would  have  approved  of  the  far  less  oppres- 
sive ordonnancea  de  Juilleiy  if  they  had  felt  themselves  backed  by 
a  power  strong  enough  to  support  them  in  so  doing.  The  mere 
love  of  freedom,  therefore,  in  France,  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  corresponding  feeling  with  us,  nor  was  the  revolt 
caused  by  its  violation  in  1830  at  all  the  unanimous  movement  we 
in  England  have  supposed. 

Again,  as  to  the  government  inaugurated  in  July.  We  saw 
two  bouses  of  Parliament  and  a  king,  and  we  thought  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  was  formed  in  France.  Here  lay  another 
great  mistake.  When  the  24th  of  February  threw  down  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  the  general  outcry  was, — "  How  wonderful 
that  80  well  established  an  edifice  should  crumble  to  pieces  in 
an  hour  I"    No  weUxeataUiahed  edifice  does  fall  into  ruins  at  a 
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touch.  The  July  monarchy  was,  in  fact,  not  established  at  all. 
In  February  1848  all  was  as  much  in  the  imperfect  progress  of 
development  as  in  August  1830. 

"The  monarchy  of  July  had  no  consecration,  no  right.  It  was  a 
government  of  circumstance,  compelled  to  live  by  expedients  alone. 
The  men  chosen,  the  measures  adopted,  the  tendencies  declared,  the 
doctrines  proclaimed,  all  were  but  momentary  expedients  to  meet  the 
embarrassments  and  necessities  of  the  hour;  everywhere  was  some 
remedy  sought  for  against  the  dangers  of  party  spirit.  The  memory 
of  the  Empire  was  evoked  to  throw  into  shade  republican  ideas  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Legitimists  ;  Bonapartism  was  the  expedient  against 
these  two.  An  emeute  even  was  sometimes  hailed  as  an  expedient 
against  M.  Thiers'  parliamentarism.  It  was  living  from  hand  to 
mouth ;  and  more  than  once  Louis  Philippe,  discouraged,  would  sadly 
gainsay  M.  Guizot's  fine  predictions  of  the  future,  saying, — *No !  no  I 
you  and  I  are  using  in  vain,  you,  your  courage  and  eloquence,  I,  my 
perseverance  and  experience  of  men  and  things;  we  shall  never ybiind 
ani/thwg  in  France^  and  a  day  will  come  when  my  children  may  want 
for  bread.'''* 

We  quote  this  passage  from  M.  V^ron's  book,  because  it  is  he, 
a  bourgeois  de  Parisy  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  order, 
who  admits  these  truths.  We  could,  of  course,  have  found  the 
same  opinion  upon  the  monarchy  of  July  a  hundred  times  over 
in  M.  N^ttement'*s  volumes ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  it  is  more 
cautiously  and  more  gently  expressed  by  the  Royalist  writer 
than  by  the  man  who  represents  the  juste  milieu^  and  whom, 
because  he  does  represent  it,  we  quote. 

We  are  accustomed  to  fancy  in  England,  that  the  hardest 
time  for  the  head  of  the  House  of  Orleans  was  that  which  im- 
mediately followed  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  that  the  period 
of  his  reign  where  he  most  tended  towards  a  consolidation  of  his 

Eower  was  that  which  intervened  between  the  marriage  of  the 
)uc  d'Orleans  in  1838  and  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  truth.  Whilst,  between  the  years  1830 
and  1839,  Louis  Phihppe  had  in  a  manner  to  fight  for  his 
throne,  his  throne  was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  notions  of 
peace  and  stability  conceived  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
French  people;  every  emeute  brought  him  adherents,  and  so 
long  as  the  country  was  agitated  his  dynasty  was  tolerably  safe. 
The  real  diflSculties  of  Louis  Philippe  began  on  the  day  when 
open-handed  resistance  to  him  ceased.  From  1839  to  1848, 
the  weakness,  the  hollowness,  the  falseness  of  the  whole  system 
became  more  and  more  visible ;  and  during  those  nine  years, 
under  an  outward  aspect  of  ever  increasing  prosperity,  the 
country  was  gradually  detaching  itself  more  and  more  from  its 

*  MimoUm  d*un  Bonrffeoit  de  Pari$^  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  48. 
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Government  Nothing  real  lived  or  breathed  under  the  mask 
of  Constitutionalism  in  France.  The  peers  were  not  a  third 
power  in  the  realm ;  they  had  no  action,  no  influence,  either  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
people,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  ambition  of  the 
crown.  The  commons  were,  with  few  exceptions,  lazy,  ignorant, 
corrupt,  noisy,  and  timid,  incapable  of  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  most  of  all  careless  of  the  freedom  to  which  we,  with  our 
British  notions,  believed  them  devoted.  The  Crown  was  placed 
in  the  most  fatal  position  of  all ;  for,  recognising  the  insufficiency 
of  the  other  two  powers,  it  could  itself  be  nothing  but  by  a 
double  usurpation.  That  Louis  Philippe  should  be  a  king  at 
all  was,  as  we  know,  a  grave  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  large 
portion  (and  a  more  influential  portion  than  we  fancy)  of  the 
nation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  act  as  a  king, 
that  he  should  interfere  in  the  work  of  Government,  was  declared 
by  those  who  called  him  to  the  head  of  that  Government,  to  be 
an  outrage  on  the  country,  a  usurpation  of  the  nation's  preroga- 
tive.* In  fact,  Louis  Philippe's  Government,  denominated  "  re- 
presentative," was  wholly  false  to  its  pretended  principle,  for  the 
veij  reason  that  it  represented  nothing  at  all.  The  crown  was 
actively  and  intensely  individualized  instead  of  being  an  abstrac- 
tion ;  the  deputies  did  not  represent  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
merely  their  own  interests.  The  peers  did  not  represent  the 
higher  classes,  whether  in  wealth,  splendour,  or  talent ;  the 
aristocracy  natural  or  constituted,  without  which  (in  its  proper 
sense  of  the  best)  no  nation  is  great,  represented  nothing, 
scarcely  even  themselves.  The  governing  elements  failed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  there  was  not  the  material  to 
form  a  prosperous  constitutional  monarchy.  No  ^^  solid  edifice" 
fell  to  the  ground  in  February  1848,  no  house  was  overthrown 
irom  cellar  to  roof, — no  house  was  in  reality  ever  built, 

A  very  curious  lesson  might  be  learned  by  those  who  live  out 
of  France,  if  they  were  to  study  the  appreciation  by  Louis 
Philippe  himself  of  the  events  of  February  and  of  July.  We  in 
England  fancy  we  discover  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  truly  con- 

*  In  1832,  M.  de  MonUlivet,  in  his  Report  upon  the  question  of  the  Litte 
CiviUf  had  the  misfortune  to  speak  of  the  king's  **  subjects,"  Never  was  such  a 
tiunalt  witnessed,  and  tlie  result  was  a  protest,  signed  by  64  Deputies,  against 
the  possible  idea,  that  any  man  in  France  could  be  the  **  subject"  of  another  ! 
The  dose  of  the  seance,  however,  was  remarkable,  as  being  so  essentially  French. 
The  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Barthe,  got  up  and  asked  permission  to  read  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Municipal  Council  of  raris  to  the  King,  signed  by  names  as  little 
tainted  by  royalism,  as  **  pure'*  as  those  of  Mauguin,  Schonen,  Andry  de  Puy- 
rmTean,  &c.  He  re^  it,  and  at  the  end, — **  How  do  you  think  it  finishes  !"  asked 
he.  Every  one  looked  inquisitive,  and  a  deep  silence  ensued, — « It  finishes,'*  said 
M.  Barthe,  '*  in  these  words  ;  *  and  we  remain,  Sire,  with  the  utmost  respect,  your 
Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servants,  and  most  faithful  sitbjectsJ  " 
The  effeei  was  irresistible,  the  absurdity  of  the  position  was  instantly  appreciated, 
and  the  tempest  burst  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 
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stitutional  prince,  a  man  who,  from  the  sad  examples  of  the  last 
half  centarj,  had  learned  to  cast  off  the  faults  and  follies  of 
his  race,  and  who,  because  he  partook  in  nothing  of  these  family 
follies  and  faults,  was  fit  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  free  and 
intelligent  people.  In  reality  the  very  contrary  was  in  more  than 
one  sense  the  case.  Louis  Philippe  was  every  inch  of  him  a 
Bourbouy  was  prouder  of  being  so  than  we  can  conceive,  and 
only  did  not  feel  himself  easily  and  securely  a  king^  because  he 
felt  himself  so  narrowmindedly,  if  vou  will,  but  so  intensely 
a  Bourbon.*  Had  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  died,  the  whole  posi- 
tion and  attitude  of  Louis  Phihppe  would  have  suddenly  changed, 
and  he  would  have  gained  a  strength  in  his  own  mind  and 
conscience  quite  inexpUcable  to  us,  but  which  if  we  will  not 
admit,  we  must  perpetually  misunderstand  the  man.  He  was,  in 
his  own  private  appreciation,  sovereign  of  France,  because  a  Bour- 
bon, and  to  render  this  sovereignty  secure  too  much  was  wanting. 

The  proof  how  all-important  is  some  supposed  rightful  claim 
to  any  one  who  seeks  to  rule  over  the  French  nation,  is 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  also.  Two  species  of 
right  are  admitted, — the  historical  or  traditional,  and  the  elec- 
tive. Of  the  first,  the  Count  de  Chambord  remains  pos- 
sessed ;  but  of  the  second,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
declares  himself  the  representative.  We  might  think  in  Eng« 
land  that  if  by  the  workings  of  universal  suffrage  eight  millions 
of  men  really  did  elect  Louis  Napoleon  for  their  Emperor,  thai 
was  right  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  such  does  not  seem  to 
be  his  opinion,  for  he  styles  himself  Napoleon  HI.,  legitimate 
successor  to  his  uncle  and  cousin,  and  Emperor  in  virtue  of 
hereditary  right ;  le  droit  hereditaire  !  that  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  not,  and  would  have  given  anything  to  possess.f 

From  this  point  of  view  the  death  ot  the  Due  d'Orleans  was 
a  severer  blow  than  has  been  supposed  out  of  France.  This 
prince,  to  whom  royalty  would  have  come  transmitted,  was 
already  one  remove  from  usurpation  and  the  insecure  tenure  of  a 
merely  personal  power,  and  one  move  nearer  to  the  possible 
assumption  of  a  right  of  which  he  had  begun  to  talk,  and  in 
which  he  believed.  He  was  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  men 
of  July ;  and  when  he  was  gone  they  one  and  all  felt  the  pre- 

•  "  One  of  the  most  important  personages  of  that  time,  and  one  roost  often  ad- 
mitted to  Louis  Philippe's  intimacy,  has  frequently  repeated  to  me,  <  He  BCTer 
fdt  himself  kin(f  ^*  " — Mim.  d^un  Bourg.  <U  Parity  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 

+  The  following  anecdote  is  interesting  in  this  respect.  When  Lonis  Napoleon 
had  at  length  determined  to  re-inhabit  the  Tuileries,  he,  a  few  weeks  before,  in- 
vited some  of  his  private  friends  to  visit  with  him  the  newly  arranged  palace. 
One  of  these,  a  lady,  and  wife  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  Napoleon's  Marshaky 
came  up  to  the  Emperor,  saying,  •«  I  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  being  returned 
at  last  ek€g  «oii#."  The  answer  was,  with  a  calm  smile,  ••  Je  h'jf  rtviefupat,  ff 
at  toHJoun  hUy 
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cariousness  of  a  monarchy  which  would  have  to  straggle  through 
the  dislocation  of  its  forces  consequent  on  the  death  of  its 
original  founder,  and  the  weakening  anxieties  of  a  long  minority. 
Few  saw  that  the  chief  danger  to  the  State  lay  in  the  determined 
obstinacy  of  the  King,  and  that  his  old  age  was  likely  to  be  more 
fatal  to  the  existing  order  of  things  than  his  death,  which  would 
have  left  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

We  are  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  speculations  upon  the 
actual  position  of  affairs  in  France,  and  yet  all  that  occurs  there 
or  is  in  course  of  preparation,  has  now  a  vital  interest  for  us. 
The  question,  "  Will  Louis  Napoleon's  authority  endure  V  is 
one  we  cannot  ask  with  indifference. 

All  prophecies  of  the  duration  or  fall  of  a  government  are  mostly 
interpretations  of  the  prophet^s  own  apprehensions  or  desires. 
We  will,  therefore,  simply  enumerate  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  Emperor's  weakness  and  strength.  Strength  in  a  govern- 
ment, as  in  an  individual,  is  of  two  kinds, — physical  and  moral. 
The  former,  Louis  Napoleon  wields  as  yet  whole  and  entire.  The 
compression  exercisea  by  myriads  of  policemen,  gendarmes, 
sergeants  de  ville,  and  minor  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  action  of  the  army  against  the  people  as  its  ultima 
raiioy  this  force  is  formidable  and  unimpaired.  But  Napoleon 
IIL  has  also  two  sources  of  moral  strength.  One  consists  in  the 
hereditary  right  he  invokes,  and  which  many  people  are  glad  to 
admit,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  charge  of  supporting  a  revolu- 
tionary government ;  the  other  lies  in  the  dimculty  of  deciding 
what  pditical  form  or  system  would  be  better  calculated  to  en- 
dure than  the  present,  and  in  the  mutual  hatred  of  Revolution- 
ists and  Royalists,  who,  rather  than  see  their  rivals  attain  to 
power,  would  put  up  with  any  other  mezzo  iermine. 

A  third  cause  of  moral  strength  might  have  existed  for  Louis 
Napoleon — success  in  uniting  the  nation  cordially  with  himself: 
but  as  yet  this  is  wanting.  He  has  committed  the  fault  of  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  two  incompatible  principles.  He  has  felt 
himself  condemned  to  be  absolute — and  he  has  tried  to  be  popu- 
lar. Herein  he  has  failed.  Every  important  measure  he  has 
proposed  has  had  for  its  aim  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom  he  has  perpetually  promised  what  neither  he  nor 
any  other  Sovereign  could  insure.  His  lawis  and  enactments 
have  had  a  socialist  tendency,  and  have  hitherto  been  framed 
more  or  less  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  political  economy.  The 
French  people,  who  are  ignorant  beyond  belief  of  that  science, 
and  therefore  more  easily  deceived  than  ours  would  be,  have 
not  understood  precisely  where  or  how  they  have  been  misled, 
and  have  merely  supposed  they  were  indulged  and  cared  for 
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because  they  were  feared.  This  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  Louis  Napoleon  from  gaining  the  popularity  he  has 
aimed  at;  and  little  by  little,  as  the  accomplishment  of  his 
impossible  promises  fails, — which  it  has  already  done  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  on  that  of  the  price  of  bread  for  instance, — 
the  anger  of  the  people  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  expectations,  and,  far  more  than  for  having 
tyrannized  over,  tney  will  abuse  him  for  having  fooled  them. 
The  popularity  he  was  not  in  the  requisite  condition  to  obtain 
thus  failing  him,  as  it  probably  will,  and  Louis  Napoleon  being 
reduced  to  the  part  of  a  despot, — the  only  one  which  is,  to  use 
the  French  expression,  "  logically"  his, — it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  when  he  again  has  recourse  to  physical  force,  that  force 
will  be  as  obedient  to  him  and  as  victorious  over  his  oppon- 
ents as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  day  mav  arrive  when 
Napoleon  XXL  has  become  one  with  France,  and  when  it  may 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  what  M.  Decazes,  when  Minister 
to  Louis  XVIIL,  was  always  labouring  to  accomplish,  namely, 
to  ^^  royalize  the  nation,  and  nationalize  royalty.'^  But  that 
day  is  not  yet  come.  The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
doubtless  more  sources  of  strength,  and  even  stability,  than 
his  enemies  will  allow ;  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position.  He  has  as  yet  no  one  class  or  por- 
tion of  the  French  people  wholly  his.  Hated  by  the  aristocracy 
(which  still  exists,  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  the  contrary) ; 
abhorred  by  whatever  lays  claim  to  intellectual  superiority;  he 
is  viewed  coldly  by  the  bourgeoisie  whom  he  despises,  and  who 
in  him  vaguely  fear  an  enemy  to  both  influence  and  purse ;  and 
suspected  bv  the  masses,  whose  fidelity  to  him,  as  we  have 
said,  depends  upon  the  benefits  he  has  pledged  himself  they 
shall  enjoy  under  his  reign.  Louis  Napoleon  is,  we  fear,  in 
many  respects  farther  than  he  was  six  months  after  the 
coup  detat  from  any  possible  advance  towards  liberal  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  existence  in  Paris  of  one  free-spoken  paper, 
conducted  with  talent,  would  be  too  much  for  his  power. 
All  this  is  no  reason  why  his  power  should  not  endure.  As 
long  as  he  has  the  upper  hand  (no  matter  by  what  means), 
he  may  govern  France,  and  even  govern  it  better  than  could 
have  been  believed.  His  authority,  resting  mainly  on  the  foun- 
dation of  physical  supremacy,  may  subsist  entire  and  available 
longer  than  we  can  imagine.  But  it  ii  on  this  foundation  only 
that  the  present  Government  subsists,  and  if  its  present  basis  fails, 
unless  immense  modifications  are  introduced,  there  is  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  We  repeat  it,  the  day  may  come  when  Napoleon 
in.  can  govern  with  the  nation  over  which  he  rules ;  for  the 
present,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,  he  governs  against  it. 
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It  is  several  years  since  we  have  brought  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land before  our  readers.  Since  then  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  that  country.  When  the  effect  of  the  vast  destruction 
of  property,  conseauent  on  the  food  of  the  people  being  blighted 
for  several  successive  years,  was  manifested  in  its  full  and  dis- 
tinct reality — when  land  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  former 
owners — and  when  its  former  occupiers  had  either  been  re- 
moved by  emigration,  or  had  utterly  perished — a  state  of  things 
succeeded  different  from  what  any  one  had  anticipated.  Of 
the  land  which  its  former  owners  were  unable  to  retain,  but  little 
passed  into  the  hands  of  English  or  Scottish  proprietors.  A 
great  change,  no  doubt,  has  taken  place  in  Irish  society,  but  the 
change  is  not  from  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  empire 
coming  to  reside  in  Ireland,  or  from  natives  of  the  north  of  ire- 
land  coming  to  the  south.  Instances  of  this  no  doubt  exist,  but 
they  are  exceptional,  and  not  more  in  number  or  in  effect  than 
have  been  at  all  times  frequent.  The  change  is  one  of  vastly 
better  promise  than  this  or  anything  of  the  kind  could  be. 
Assume  the  former  state  of  society  continuing  to  exist,  little 
ooold  have  been  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  individuals 
with  other  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  even  were  those  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling  admittedly  better.  The  new  settlers 
would,  as  at  all  former  times,  even  for  peace-sake,  have  fallen 
into  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  live.  A  change, 
in  every  respect  better  than  this,  has  taken  place.  The  distress 
had  the  effect  of  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land the  land  of  the  country.  Large  investments  of  capital  have 
been  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a  better  system  of 
agricuiture  has  been  everywhere  introduced.  The  necessity  of 
frequent  negotiation  with  the  Government,  to  whom  the  entire 
land  of  the  country  became  mortgaged  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  and  advances  of  one  kind  or  another  during  the  years  of 
calamity,  has  compelled  the  gentry  of  each  district  to  act  in  com- 
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mon,  and  to  discuss  fully  and  freely  a  subject  in  which  they  all 
had  a  common  interest ;  and  thus  the  habit  of  living  apart,  each 
man  on  his  own  land,  with  his  own  tenants  and  his  own  retain- 
ers, managing  his  affairs  as  seemed  best  to  himself,  communica* 
ting  as  little  as  he  could  of  them  to  his  neighbours,  has  been 
wholly  broken  up.  The  classes,  too,  into  which  Irish  society  is 
divided,  had,  till  of  late  years,  existed  in  what  has  been  called 
"  intimate  strangership."  Each  acted  as  if  it  had  interests 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest,  and  it  was  well  when  this 
did  not  create  absolute  hostility,  ending  in  insurrection-acts  and 
agrarian  conspiracies.  The  various  public  works,  which  had  a 
few  years  ago  been  exclusively  managed  by  the  principal  gentry 
of  each  county  meeting  as  grand  jurors,  are  now,  previously  to 
being  brought  for  approval  before  grand  juries,  investigated  at 
assemblies,  where  every  person  paying  a  certain  small  amount  of 
local  taxes  has  a  vote.  Everything,  which  was  once  a  local  jo.h, 
to  be  managed  by  shrewdness  and  dexterity  among  persons 
meeting  in  secret  conclave,  is  now  the  subject  of  open  discussion. 
This  will  not  secure  the  public  against  undue  influence  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  but  it  gives  them  the  best  security 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords.  Education  is  everywhere 
diffused.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss 
any  of  the  agitated  questions  as  to  the  instrumentality  by  which 
instruction  is  communicated,  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  National  Schools,  and  those  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  are,  each  in  their  own  way,  actively  occupied;  and 
in  both,  and  in  numberless  private  establishments  through  every 

Eart  of  the  countiy,  instruction  is  communicated  even  to  the 
umblest  classes.  We  believe  that  the  Bible,  too,  is  more  read 
among  the  peasantiy  than  it  had  been,  not  alone  in  the  autho- 
rized version,  but  in  the  Douay  translation,  of  which  several 
large  editions  have  been  printed  and  circulated  of  late  years.  Of 
crime  there  is  but  little  in  the  country — nothing  of  agrarian 
disturbance.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  years  changes  have 
been  effected,  which,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  nation,  it  would 
have  taken  centuries  to  accomplish.  The  books  before  us, — 
none  of  which  go  much  farther  back  in  their  narratives  than 
the  period  of  the  Union  with  England,  or  the  years  immediately 
preceding  it,  seem  almost  romance,  so  different  is  the  Ireland 
which  they  describe  from  the  Ireland  that  now  is. 

Of  these  books,  one  which  has  greatly  interested  us  is  the 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry."  It  is  written  in  a 
style  vigorous  but  careless.  There  is  animation  enough  to  carry 
the  reader  through  the  perplexities  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  entangled  Irish  history,  and  it  is  of  some  moment  that 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  opinions  which  a 
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man  anxious,  as  it  would  appear,  to  iuI61  the  duties  of  a  land- 
lord and  a  magistrate  in  very  troubled  times,  formed  of  wliat 
was  passing  before  his  eyes.  If  he  looked  unfavourably,  or  even 
with  a  malignant  eye,  on  the  rule  of  England  during  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  period  over  which  his  narrative  extends,  some  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  found  in  the  incidents  of  his  early  life. 

Valentine,  Lord  Cloncurry,  wks  born  in  the  year  1773.  His 
father,  Nicholas  Lawless,  was  an  Irish  Koman  Catholic,  who,  in 
early  life,  married  a  wealthy  heiress,  and  purchased  property  at 
Rouen,  where  some  of  his  children  were  born.  He  left  Kouen 
owing  to  some  offence  which  he  took  at  his  priest's  shewing 
partiality  in  ^^  administering  the  honours  of  the  censer  to  a 
neighbouring  seigneur  whom  he  thought  to  have  no  right  to  be 
fumigated  before  himself.'^  When  purchasing  the  lands  on  which 
he  resided  in  France,  it  would  seem  he  exercised  an  unwise 
economy,  and  declined  securing  with  the  lands  the  seigneurial 
rights,  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  which  would  have  increased 
the  price  by  about  one-fifth.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
the  seigneur;  and  it  is  said,  without,  however,  much  proba- 
bility of  its  being  true,  that,  in  resentment,  he  used  to  exercise 
his  right,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  occupant,  even  to  the  extent 
of  gibbeting  criminals  before  the  drawing-room  windows.  Law- 
less got  angry,  sold  his  French  property,  became  Protestant, 
and  purchased  lands  in  Ireland — a  good  bargain,  his  son  tells 
us.  His  first  purchase  of  land  was  in  the  county  of  Cork.  This 
he  resold,  and  then  purchased  other  lands,  which  are  still  the 
property  of  his  family,  in  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Limerick,  and 
Dublin. 

The  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  were  the  estate  of  Roger 
O'Connor,  the  brother  of  Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  father  of 
Feargus.  At  the  time  he  made  the  purchase  the  law  of  Ireland 
rendered  it  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  become  a  landed 

Sroprietor;  and  it  was  simultaneously  with  his  purchase  that 
ficbolas  Lawless  first  declared  himself — to  the  horror  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  relatives — a  Protestant.  A  friend  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  purchase — '*  Ay,"  said  he,  *^  it  is  a  dainty 
spot ;  and  you  may  be  sure  it  took  a  pretty  strong  hold  of  my 
fancy  when  I  absolutely  ventured  to  give  body  and  soul  for  it." 
In  the  romance  of  the  "  Spiritual  Quixote"  the  hero  falls  out 
with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  will  not  allow  that  a  glass- 
door  is  liable  to  the  window-tax,  and  straightway,  to  vex  him, 
becomes  a  Methodist  preacher.  Lawless's  exodus  from  France 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  feeling. 
More  money,  too,  could  be  made  by  enacting  the  part  of  a  libenu 
Protestant  in  Ireland  than  of  a  persecuted  Irish  Catholic  in 
France,  and  Lawless — no  bad  actor — was  equal  to  either  part. 
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Nicholas  Lawless  dealt  .not  in  lands  alone,  or  the  fate  of  other 
Irish  proprietors  might  now  be  that  of  his  family.  A  relative  of 
his  was  partner  in  the  Dublin  bank  of  Coates  &  Lawless,  and  on 
his  return  &om  France  Nicholas  joined  the  establishment.  He 
also  became  proprietor  of  a  woollen  drapery  establishment.  Ere 
long  he  purchased  a  baronetage,  but  still  continued  to  attend 
fairs  and  markets  as  before.  '^  It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
him,  with  his  three-cocked  hat  and  courtly  attire,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  knot  of  country  clowns  while  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude a  hard-fought  bargain  with  the  principal  for  the  purchase 
of  half  a  dozen  of  wool  packs.'"  Lawless  lived  in  a  day  in  which 
money  could  be  made  in  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland.  The 
outcry  against  the  commercial  restraints  which  English  jealousy 
imposed,  however  reasonable  in  itself,  was  loudest,  as  is  often 
the  case,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  found  the  restraints  were 
in  point  of  actual  fact  to  themselves  a  privileged  monopoly. 
The  fair  trader  was,  no  doubt,  interfered  with  and  injured,  but 
the  local  situation  of  Ireland  and  its  circumstances,  created  an 
illicit  trade  which  no  legislation  and  no  vigilance  could  prevent, 
and  Lawless  was  not  very  likely  to  be  more  scrupulous  than 
others  in  availing  himself  of  anything  that  promised  gain.  In  a 
letter  from  Sir  Richard  Heron,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
during  a  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  first  Lord  Cloncurry 
flourislied,  published  in  the  Beresford  Correspondence,  we  find 
him  thus  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  London  : 
"  Ireland  always  had  a  good  export  trade ;  they  smuggled  their 
coarse  woollens  to  America,  and  they  will  be  smuggled  there 
again,  whenever  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  peace.  Nothing 
less  than  the  navy  of  England,  so  is  this  country  circumstanced, 
could  prevent  it.  The  war  does,  which  is  one  great  cause  of  our 
distress."  There  were  combinations  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  to 
find  some  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  they  revenged 
themselves  on  England  by  refusing  to  wear  anything  which  was 
not  manufactured  in  Ireland.  This,  too,  must  have  been  service- 
able to  a  shrewd  fellow  like  Lawless,  with  his  eyes  wide  awake 
to  everything  in  either  country  by  which  a  penny. could  be 
turned.  The  language  of  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  re- 
moving the  restrictions  on  Irish  Trade,  is  not  stronger  than  that 
of  Beresford,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Revenue  Board  in  Ireland, 
and  of  Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  Clonmel,)  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General.  At  the  time  the  demand  was  made,  '^  it  could  not," 
says  Beresford,  "injure  England  under  proper  revenue  regula- 
tions. The  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  here  except  through 
Great  Britain ;  we  have  no  ships,  no  assortments,  no  capital,  no 
correspondences,  nor  any  means  to  carry  on  trade  except  through 
England,  where  a  large  share  of  the  profit  of  our  trade  woiUd 
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be  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  where,  ultimately,  the  whole 
woald  centre."  Scott^s  language  is  yet  more  decided.  He 
speaks  of  the  absolute  madness  of  not  at  once  repealing  restric- 
tive laws,  ^^  which  in  time  of  peace  do  not  operate,  and  in  time 
of  war  are  a  dead  letter."  He  speaks  of  50,000  men  in  arms, 
"  asking,  they  know  not  how  little  they  ask  for ;"  he  warns  Eng- 
land against  refusing  "  what,  if  you  gave  us,  can  do  you  no 
harm,  and  which,  if  it  operates  at  all,  must  ultimately  operate 
for  Great  Britain."  The  Lord-Lieutenant  in  a  communication 
to  the  Premier,  in  stating  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress  of 
Ireland,  mentions  the  interruption,  by  the  American  war,  of 
illicit  trade.  "  There  is  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  believe,  that  till 
very  lately,  considerable  clandestine  exports  were  made  to 
America,  and  some  to  Portugal."  The  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
Government  were  such,  that  it  had  to  borrow,  at  La  Touche's 
Bank,  the  sum  of  £20,000,  and  was  refused  a  second  loan  of  the 
same  amount.*  ^^  The  streets  of  Dublin  were  paraded  by  numer- 
ous bodies  of  starving  manufacturers,  who  displayed  a  black 
fleece  as  a  token  of  their  distress  and  despair.  Ten  thousand  of 
them  were  thrown  out  of  employment."  t  These  were  the  days 
in  which  money  was  made  by  Nicholas  Lawless,  as  woollen 
draper  and  carpet  manufacturer. 

It  would  appear  that  he  made  other  application  of  his  money 
than  in  his  ostensible  trades  of  money-broker,  woollen  warehouse 
proprietor,  and  Irish  landlord.  He  bought  and  worked  his  way 
underground  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — commenced  as 
an  independent  member  by  "profession — voted  for  the  most  part 
against  ministry ;  but  there  were  occasions  where  his  patriotic 
virtue  yielded  to  gentle  solicitations.  In  1776,  he  became  a 
baronet,  and  in  1789,  purchased  a  peerage — a  good  many  were 
sold  all  the  time  they  went  dog  cheap — only  £3000  a  piece. 
The  money  received  by  the  Government  for  peerages  was  ap- 
plied by  them  to  purchase  seats  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament. These  seats  had,  from  the  time  of  Ireland^s  obtaining 
recognition  of  its  independence  in  1782,  risen  in  price.  The 
peerage  was  purchased  by  Nicholas  Lawless  in  1789.  Old  Nick 
appears  to  have  bought  and  been  sold  in  markets  very  favourable 
to  him. 

Valentine,  the  second  Lord  Cloucurry,  was  educated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  the  change  in  society  which  the 
Union  had  created,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  at  the 
same  school  with  him  at  Blackrock,  ^^  the  pupils  in  1785  num- 
bered from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  all  of  rank  and  of  the  first 

*  Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  p.  24. 

t  Life  of  Henry  Grattan,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.,  p.  286. 
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families  in  the  country,  earls,  viscounts,  lords,  and  squires. 
Among  my  school-fellows  whose  names  I  still  remember,"  says 
Lord  Cloncurry,  "  were  Lords  Shannon,  Ponsonby,  Mount- 
cashel,  John  Creighton,  (the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Erne,) 
the  last  Lord  LlandafF,  and  his  brother,  Montagu  Matthew. 
The  present  bishop  of  Derry,  Lord  de  Vesci,  and  the  late  Knight 
of  Kerry.  It  was  the  fashion  of  that  day  to  educate  boys  in  the 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  to  live.  We  were 
not  then  sent  to  learn  absenteeism  and  contempt,  too  often  hatred, 
for  our  country  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England." 

We  transcribe  this  without  wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  we 
agree  with  Lord  Cloncurry.  It  is  often  good  for  boys  as  well 
as  men  to  receive  a  part  of  their  education  at  a  distance  from 
home.  This  latter  advantage,  however,  he  had.  From  Dr. 
Burrowes*  school  at  Blackrock,  he  passed  to  the  King's  School, 
Chester,  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  While  at  Chester, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lawless  lived  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Cleaver,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  principal  of  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford.  Cleaver  had  previously  been  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  '*  with  whom,"  says  Lord  Clon- 
curry, "  my  father  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  during  his  residence 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,"  and  from  whom,  he  might  have 
added,  he  bought  his  peerage.  Cleaver  wished  the  young  man 
to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  this  course 
had  been  adopted.  Some  wrong-headed  feeling  of  parish  patri- 
otism prevailed,  and  the  young  man  was  sent  to  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  the  year  179L  Men  older  and  wiser 
than  Lord  Cloncurry  would  have  found  Dublin,  at  this  period, 
a  dangerous  school.  In  1791,  Tone  was  already  busy  in  shaping 
into  system  the  discontents  of  the  several  factions  into  which 
Irish  society  was  divided.  The  American  Kevolution,  and  the 
political  discussions  which  it  occasioned  in  every  newspaper,  had 
rendered  familiar,  if  not  the  elementary  principles  of  government, 
at  least  the  dialect  in  which  they  are  expressed.  These  elemen- 
tary principles,  stated  without  limitation  or  exception,  are  assented 
to  as  indisputable  truths,  and  it  requires  the  discipline  of  experi* 
ence  to  see  how  much  they  are  modified  in  practical  life.  The 
people  always  seem  to  be  the  sufferers,  whenever  any  particular 
case  is  examined  in  works  addressed  to  the  multitude,  and  the 
generous  impulses  of  the  young  are  with  those  who  seem  to 
suffer.  It  was  almost  impossible,  we  should  think,  for  a  young 
and  ardent  spirit  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Dublin  of  that  day, 
and  not  to  have  sympathized  with  the  feelings  which  Grattan 
has  clothed  in  immortal  language.  At  this  period,  1791,  there 
was  little  to  create  apprehension,  nothing  to  suggest  the  after 
excesses ;  the  thought  of  a  union  with  France  haanot  occuiTed ; 
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France  was  still  a  monarchy.     Within  a  few  years  all  was 
changed. 

In  1792  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  remained  there  about 
two  years.  He  met,  while  there,  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
who  had  fled  from  France,  and  who  had  stories  of  their  fathers 
having  been  driven  from  Ireland.  These  narratives  might  well 
be  dangerous  food  for  the  enthusiastic  young  Irishman.  In  1795 
he  returned,  and,  as  almost  every  Irish  gentleman  was  then  ac- 
customed to  do,  placed  his  name  as  a  law  student  on  the  books 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  While  there,  he  by  some  accident  dines 
in  company  with  Pitt ;  learns  something  of  the  projected  union 
between  the  kingdoms,  and  straightway  prints  a  pamphlet 
against  the  measure.  Lord  Cloncurry's  biographer,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  is  certainly  not  much  embarrassed  by  respect  of  persons 
— each  scene  which  he  has  to  describe  he  first  seeks  to  render 
vivid  to  his  own  imagination — and  for  this  purpose  he  creates  a 
number  of  accessory  circumstances.  The  effect  on  his  reader's 
mind  is  sometimes  a  serious  doubt  how  much  is  intended  as 
literal  truth — how  much  is  to  be  regarded  as  rhetorical  orna- 
ment.    Listen  to  his  description  of  Pitt  at  this  dinner  party  : 

"  The  lion  of  the  evening  appeared  to  be  a  little  cock-nosed  gouty 
man,  exceedingly  loquacious,  and  rather  remarkable  in  his  attentions 
to  the  claret  and  champagne.  What  was  Lawless's  surprise  upon  dis- 
covering that  this  little  cock-nosed  gouty  man  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Pitt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.'' 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  young  man,  and 
has  executed  parts  of  his  work  with  commendable  diligence 
and  skill,  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  more  entirely  an  his- 
torian separates  himself  from  the  subject  which  he  describes,  the 
more  perfectly  will  that  subject  be  presented  in  its  real  aspects 
to  his  reader.  His  picture  of  Pitt's  person,  whether  executed  in 
good  taste  or  not,  was  plainly  unimportant  to  the  purposes  of 
his  narrative,  and  it  would  be  well  if,  like  Coleridge''s  witch,  he 
had  confined  himself  to  the  "  letters  four  that  form  the  name." 

In  the  years  1795  and  1797,  our  young  law  student's  time 
was  passed  between  London  and  Dublin,  and  in  the  society  of 
men  afterwards  sufficiently  remarkable. 

'*  Of  my  beloved  friend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
the  elder  Emmet,  Sampson,  Curran,  Grattan,  and  George  Ponsonby. 
I  joined  in  the  support  of  the  Press  newspaper,  then  the  organ  of  re- 
form and  popular  rights,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1797  was  elected, 
without  my  desire  or  even  knowledge,  a  member  of  the  executive 
directory  of  the  *  United  Irish  Society.'" 

Li  1797  he  was  resident  in  London,  and  became  member  of  a 
convivial  society  which,  unluckily  for  him,  bore  the  name  of  the 
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"  United  Irish,"  though,  he  says,  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
political  association.  Ireland  was  at  the  time  a  hotbed  of  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  frequent  communications  between  the 
disaffected  Irish  and  France,  in  which  aid  was  sought  at  times 
for  the  purpose  of  enablin£r  Ireland  to  become  an  independent 
republic,  at  times  for  uniting  it  with  France,  but  whichever  of 
these  might  at  any  given  time  be  the  object — with  the  design  of 
separating  it  from  Great  Britain. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  let  into  the  full 
secret  of  his  associates,  and  indeed  we  believe  that  even  to  them- 
selves their  objects  were  not  very  distinct.  Lawless's  name  and 
his  money  were  freely  used  by  them.  Some  of  the  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  communications  with  France,  were  arrested 
in  England — one  was  tried  for  treason,  convicted  and  executed. 
Lawless,  in  this  case,  employed  professional  men  to  manage  the 
prisoner's  defence — gave  a  good  deal  of  his  own  money,  and 
wrote  to  Ireland  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
attorney  and  counsel.  He  probably  thought  the  accused  man 
innocent,  but,  innocent  or  guilty,  he  was  a  countryman  in  dis- 
tress, and  we  can  entirely  sympathize  with  the  generous-minded 
social  man,  who  took  care  that  he  should  not  be  without  what- 
ever aid  the  forms  of  law  allowed  for  his  defence.  One  of  his 
letters  to  Ireland  for  money  was  to  his  father's  agent — himself  a 
suspected  person.  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  led  to  Lawless's  immediate  arrest.  Grattan  was  arrested  at 
the  same  time :  the  name  ''  little  Henry ,'^  in  Lawless's  letter, 
by  which  he  meant  to  designate  another  person,  being  supposed 
to  mean  Henry  Grattan.  After  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  Law- 
less was  discharged  as  ^^  imprudent  rather  than  criminal.'"  In  a 
letter  of  his  sister's,  written  at  the  period,  she  says  that  ministers 
were  led  to  believe  that  in  arresting  and  detaining  him,  "  they 
were  exercising  a  necessary  and  even  lenient  precaution."  In 
this  supposition,  it  would  appear  that  she  was  mistaken.  The 
ministry  were  satisfied  of  his  participation  in  the  plots  of  the  So- 
ciety with  which  he  was  connected  as  a  member  of  the  directory. 
He  had  been  appointed  without  his  knowledge,  and  never  attena- 
ed  its  meetings  ;  but  surely  the  fact  was  one  that  justified  even 
more  than  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Government.  They  sought 
evidence  against  him,  and  found  none  which  would  warrant 
their  placing  him  on  trial.  They,  however,  were  so  sure  of 
his  guilt,  that  they  thought  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
and  a  parliamentary  attainder,  and  finally  they  consulted  upon 
the  fitness  of  excepting  him  by  name  from  the  general  par- 
don with  which  the  business  of  1798  closed.  At  such  a  period 
the  surprise  is,  that  where  there  existed  so  strong,  though  so 
unjust,  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  he  did  not  fall  a  victim.     That 
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there  was  the  strongest  wish  to  be  able  to  produce  evidence 
sufficient  for  his  conviction  without  producing  that  which  satis- 
fied the  Government  of  crime,  is  shewn  in  several  passages  of  the 
'^  Castlereagh  Papers."  His  father  wrote  more  than  one  letter 
pressing  upon  the  Government  that  he  had  strong  claims  on 
theoK  having  voted  in  the  Lords  for  receiving  the  proposition  of 
an  Union,  and  also  having  given  it  his  interest  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  few  would  have  done, 
treated  as  I  have  been."  In  April  1799  he  was  again  arrested, 
and  remained  on  this  second  occasion  in  prison  till  1801.  He 
was,  this  time,  apprehended  not  for  treason  but  for  "  suspicion  of 
treasonable  purposes."'  A  bill  of  indemnity  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  any  redress  at  law.  While  he  was  still 
in  prison  his  father  died,  varying  the  arrangements  of  his  pro- 
perty injuriously  to  his  son,  as  he  could  not  but  fear  he  might 
be  only  providing  a  fund  to  pay  some  enormous  fine,  or  that  the 
whole  would  become  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Valentine  Law- 
less regarded  himself  as  the  loser  of  not  less  than  £100,000, 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  his  imprisonment.  On  the  9th  of 
March  1801  he  was  liberated,  and  after  a  few  months  returned 
to  Ireland.  It  so  happened  that  he  returned  on  the  day  of  Lord 
Clare's  funeral.  Lord  Clare,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  carrying  the  measure  of  Union,  and  some  insult  to 
his  dead  body  from  the  brutal  and  ferocious  mob  of  Dublin  was 
not  unnaturally  feared  by  his  friends.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  family  to  protect  the  house  by  his  presence.  ^^  It 
was  by  a  triumph  so  miserable  as  this  that  my  return  to  ray 
country,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  in  a  strange  land, 
was  celebrated.'*' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Cloncurry  resented,  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  bis  imprisonment.  As  far  as  we  understand  the 
position  of  parties,  we  cannot  but  think  the  Government  was 
justified  in  tne  arrest  and  also  in  the  imprisonment ;  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  harshly  treated  by  any  of  the  persons  to  whom 
his  custody  was  committed,  is  a  Question  wholly  difierent.  This, 
of  course,  admits  of  no  excuse.  We  cannot  but  regard  his  con- 
duct, even  as  told  by  himself,  as  calculated  to  excite  grave  suspi- 
cion. His  associates  were  certainly  engaged  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  France.  He  had  a  taste  for  exhibiting  himself 
as  a  patriot,  presiding  at  absurd  meetings,  adopting  absurd  cos- 
tames,  drinking  absurd  toasts,  and  refusing,  or  seeming  to  refuse, 
drinking  others  which  were  wnolly  unobjectionable.  The  United 
Irishmen  were  wise  enough  to  use  his  money  for  their  purposes, 
and  too  wise  to  tell  him  their  secrets.  The  Government,  and  most 
probablv  their  informants,  believed  him  acquainted  with  a  move- 
ment of  every  part  of  which  he  was  ignorant.    They  could  not 
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but  so  believe,  as  it  was  the  only  reasonable  inference  from  his 
conduct.  Our  belief  is,  that,  but  for  this  imprisonment,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  escaped  the  penalties  of 
actual  treason,  into  which  he  could  not  but  have  been  led. 

Lord  Cloncurry  remained  in  Ireland  but  for  such  short  time 
as  was  sufficient  to  arrange  his  private  affairs,  and  then  went  to 
the  Continent  for  some  three  or  four  years.  He  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1805.  He  seems  to  have  but  one  idea — the  suf- 
ferings of  Ireland  from  the  Union.  The  future,  which  associates 
her  fortunes  indivisibly  with  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  does 
not  appear  ever  to  present  itself  to  him.  What  Dublin  has  lost, 
not  what  Ireland  shall  gain,  is  his  single  thought.  When  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  the  change  was  indeed  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  Dublin,  in  1797,  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  places  of  residence  in  Europe.  Society  was  there  as 
brilliant  as  in  Paris,  with  more  of  conviviality  though  less  of 
temperance.  Every  one  at  all  in  society  was  acquainted  with 
everybody  else.  Punctilious  habits  of  mutual  personal  respect 
were  kept  up  with  the  aid  of  a  duel  now  and  then,  after  which  the 
parties  became  better  friends.  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  comparing 
the  Ireland  of  his  earlier  years  with  Ireland  of  a  few  years  after  the 
Union,  says,  that  in  his  boyish  days  there  was  more  kindliness 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  divisions 
of  that  time  were  divisions  of  political  parties ;  men  of  all 
ranks  were,  each  in  his  degree,  arrayed  on  both  sides;  those  of 
the  highest  class  were  often  popular  idols.  After  the  Union  this 
feeling  seemed  to  have  wholly  died  away,  and  been  succeeded 
by  embittered  hatred.  A  war  which,  however  it  commenced, 
ended  in  being  one  of  castes  and  classes,  intervened.  W^ith  the 
Parliament,  too,  the  more  brilliant  portion  of  Dublin  society  had 
wholly  passed  away.  Even  to  see  the  apparent  happiness  of  others 
is  to  be  happy,  and  much  of  this  delight  was  for  ever  gone. 

"  On  Sundays" — we  but  state  the  fact  from  Lord  Cloncurry 's  book, 
not  expressing  any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  occasion — "  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  all  the  great  folk  to  rendezvous  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
North  Circular  Road,  just  as  in  later  times  the  fashionables  of  Lon- 
don did  in  Hyde  Park  ;  and  upon  that  magnificent  drive  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  three  or  four  coaches-and-six,  and  eight  or  ten  coaches- 
and*four  passing  slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  long  procession  of  other 
carriages,  and  between  a  double  column  of  well-mounted  horsemen. 
The  evenings  of  these  days  were  commonly  passed  promenading  at  the 
Rotunda.  I  have  frequently  seen  there  of  a  Sunday-evening  a  third 
of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  must  characterize 
those  days  as  days  of  kindliness  and  good  feeling  and  national  happi- 
ness when  compared  with  those  which  have  succeeded  them.*' 

We  quote  the  passage,  feeling  that  there  is  in  it  much  tmt 
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of  picture,  and  persuaded  tliat  the  kindliness  which  it  seemed  to 
exliibit  was  a  reality ;  yet  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  who,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  if  not  at  the  time  he  witnessed 
this  scene,  must  have  known  on  what  an  insecure  basis  society 
rested  in  Ireland,  and  that  at  the  very  moment  one-half  of  the 
community  was  engaged  in  a  secret  league  against  the  other, 
should  not  hesitate  before  he  expressed  the  strong  wishes  which 
he  does  to  recall  these  old  Dublin  days. 

The  change  was,  in  truth,  a  great  one.  Everywhere,  and  in 
every  class  of  society,  were  the  traces  of  disappointed  expecta- 
tion. The  Koman  Catholics  had  aided  the  Union,  induced  by 
hopes  and  all  but  promises  of  such  penal  laws  as  still  existed 
being  repealed,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  being  opened  to  their 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  their  priests  paid  by  the  State.  These 
hopes  were  now  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Protestants  looked 
with  more  than  distrust  upon  the  Koman  Catholics,  as  if  every 
one  of  them  liad  been  personally  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Emmet's  outbreak  in  1803  helped  to  confirm  this  view.  Lord 
Cloncnrry  says  that  ^'  the  elements  of  strife  were  threefold.  The 
spirit  of  the  unnatural  quarrel  was  compounded  of  the  hatred  of 
race,  the  hatred  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  hatred  of  a  pro- 

Eerty  dispute."  Every  one  of  these  causes  of  hatred  has  now 
appily  passed,  or  is  passing  away  from  the  Ireland  of  our  times. 
What  is  called  the  hatred  of  race  has  absolutely  nothing  to  rest 
on,  so  intermingled  through  the  whole  country  is  the  blood  of 
both  islands.  Keligion  will,  we  trust,  soon  teach  a  lesson  of 
peace  instead  of  inflaming  discord.  Such  disputes  as  arise  from 
considerations  of  property  must  of  themselves  die  away  whenever 
society  is  advanced  enough  for  the  perfect  administration  of  law, 
if  property  is  to  be  acquired  or  possessed — we  will  not  say  enjoyed 
with  a  feeling  of  security — by  any  one. 

During  Lord  Cloncurry's  stay  on  the  Continent,  his  house 
was  broken  into  by  a  local  magistrate,  on  some  pretence  con- 
nected with  Emmet's  insurrection,  and  valuable  papers  and  some 
curious  old  armour  carried  oflf.  The  party  who  took  these 
things  intended  to  break  open  his  cellars,  but  were  not  permitted 
by  the  officer  who  accompanied  them.  On  his  return  to  Ireland, 
he  wished  to  take  out  a  commission  of  the  peace.  This  was  refused 
by  Lord  Redesdale;  but  soon  after,  on  the  coming  in  of  "All  the 
Talents,"*  he  became  a  magistrate — in  which  capacity  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  useful  country  gentleman.  He  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest to  justices  of  the  peace  the  propriety  of  sitting  together  in 
public  court,  and  of  not  deciding  cases,  as  had  been  the  custom, 
in  their  own  houses.  His  friends  used  playfully  to  call  him 
Chief-Justice  of  Celbridge,  a  village  where  for  some  five-and- 
tbirty  years  he  administered  rural  justice  and  equity  unbought, 
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"  indifferently,"  as  the  Church  of  England  liturgy  expresses  it. 
The  appointment  of  stipendiary  ma^strates  he  thinks  unwise  in 
policy,  and  we  agree  with  him.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate 
properly  belongs  to  the  country  gentleman.  If  paid  magistrates 
are  sent  to  assist,  it  will  in  practice  be  found  that  everything 
will  be  soon  transferred  to  them ; — no  doubt  a  more  convenient 
course  to  the  central  power,  with  whom  it  involves  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  communication,  but  in  every  respect  less  beneficial 
to  society. 

Lord  Cloncurry  incidentally  gives  his  opinions,  often  very  just 
ones,  on  most  of  the  topics  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  inter- 
course of  man  with  man,  but  as  he  seldom  gives  the  reasons 
which  have  led  him  to  form  these  opinions,  the  effect  is  that  he 
seems  a  pragmatical  dogmatist,  which  most  certainly  he  was 
not  He  discusses,  without  bringing  much  that  is  new  to  the 
argument,  what  he  calls  the  three  great  Irish  questions  of  the 
19th  century, — the  Catholic  question,  the  Church  question,  and 
the  Education  question.  George  the  Fourth  used  to  wish  the 
Catholics  "  damned  or  emancipated" — they  are  emancipated, 
which  is  a  comfort,  if  it  were  only  to  escape  Lord  Cloncurry's  dis- 
cussion. How  the  agitation  for  Emancipation  passed  into  that  for 
repeal  of  the  Union,  is  traced  to  an  offence  given  to  O'Connell 
by  incidents  connected  with  the  Relief  Bill,  and  one  or  two  law 
appointments  which  dissatisfied  him.  This  is,  we  think,  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  strange  one  for  Lord  Clon- 
curry to  have  taken,  considering  his  own  anxiety  for  this  same 
impossible  repeal.  It  is  an  easier  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  believe  O'Connell  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  interests  of  his  country  might  be  better  attend- 
ed to  in  a  domestic  Parliament  than  they  could  ever  be  in 
London.  We  do  not  think  that  man  is  always  governed  by  the 
most  ungenerous  and  selfish  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  his 
conduct.  O'Connell  remembered  Dublin  before  the  Union.  He 
remembered — in  everything  how  changed  I  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  he  throughout  regarded  emancipation  as  but  a 
means  to  a  great  end ;  and  unwise  as  was  the  agitation  in 
which  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  was  passed,  we  believe 
that  through  these  years  he  was  still  pursuing  the  same  phantom 
hope  which  had  animated  him  through  his  whole  life.  We  are 
ourselves  perfectly  satisfied  both  that  emancipation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  society,  and  that  the  repeal,  which  he  de- 
manded, of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  would  be  injurious  to  the 
empire;  but  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  O'Connell, — were  eman- 
cipation the  sole  subject  of  his  thought,  and  did  he  not  contem- 
plate a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament, — should  have  so  seri- 
ously endangered  the  success  of  the  first  measure,  and  so  freauently 
delayed  it,  as  we  think  he  did,  by  his  strange  interruptions  of 
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every  eflTort  made  by  its  Ervglish  advocates.  The  restoration  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  his  object  &rst  and  last,  and  his  mind 
was,  we  think,  too  elastic  to  have  continued  long  annoyed  by  the 
class  of  accidents  to  which  Lord  Cloncurry  refers  his  latter 
agitation. 

The  Church  Question  is  with  Lord  Cloncurry  a  question  of 
the  payment  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  priests.     His  plan  is 

'*  To  separate  all  Churches  alike  from  the  State,  to  remove  the 
bishops  from  the  Hoimc  of  Lords,  where  no  one  imagines  they  can 
perform  any  useful  or  respectable  function  ;  to  capitalize  the  Church 
property,  and  apply  it  to  purposes  of  education  and  charity ;  and  so 
to  let  all  parties  start  fair  upon  their  respective  missions.^' 

This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity — of  such  sim- 
plicity as  to  have  little  chance  of  pleasing  any  one.  Think  of  a 
well-endowed  Church  resigning  lands  and  livings,  and  stripping 
herself  in  order  to  win  the  race,  of  which  this  old  coxcomb 
would  dictate  the  conditions  I  The  education  question  is  dis- 
cussed with  pretty  much  the  same  practical  good  sense ;  and 
Lord  Cloncurry's  disputes  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  which 
appear  to  have  continued  for  many  years,  are  illustrated  by 
stories  of  a  priest  who,  though  it  was  his  habit  to  burn  such 
Bibles  as  were  distributed  in  his  parish,  claimed  in  letters  to  the 
Education  Society  the  merit  of  having  the  Scriptures  read  in  his 
parish  schools.  The  man  was  a  liar,  and  seems  to  have  been  mad, 
or  worse ;  but  the  case  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  one  which 
Lord  Cloncurry  mentions  without  disapprobation — priests  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  read  in  their  schools,  but  taking  care  that 
the  scholars  should  be  absent  at  the  time  of  reading,  with  the 
object  of  risking  neither  the  loss  of  the  children's  souls  nor  of  the 
schoolmaster's  salary,  the  latter  of  which  this  disobedience  of  an 
imperative  rule  would  endanger.  The  stories,  if  true,  are  worth 
the  tellings  but  not  for  the  purpose  which  Lord  Cloncurry  has 
in  telling  them.  It  is  probable  that  these  contests  will  end  in 
the  State  declining  to  assist  other  than  secular  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  kindly  of  this  weak, 
kind-hearted,  and  well-meaning  man.  He  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  Courts  of  Lord  Anglesey  and  Lord 
Wellesley;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  his  representations 
led  to  the  change  of  opinion  in  Lord  Anglesey,  which  facilitated 
thepassing  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  period  in  Irish  history 
which  Lord  Cloncurry's  work  suggests,  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
little  space  for  the  other  books  on  our  list.  The  Life  of  Sheil  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  and  it  curiously  happens  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  we  have  his  own  account  of  himself  and 
his  fortunes  in  some  papers  of  his  sketches,  legal  and  political, 
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and  an  illustrative  comment  by  a  writer  of  considerable  power 
and  experience,  Mr.  Torrens  M'CuUagh,  whose  "  Memoir  of 
Richard  Shell"  is  a  book  of  great  interest.  Of  incident  there  is 
but  little  in  Sheil's  life.  He  was  born  in  1791 — was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  establishment  of  Stonejhurst  in  Lancashire — 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1811 — was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1814 — entered  Parliament  in  1830  as  member 
for  Melbourne  Port,  a  borough  of  Lord  Anglesey's — sat  in  1831 
for  the  county  of  Lowth  ;  and,  in  1832,  for  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  He  found  the  expenses  of  continuing  member  for  a 
county,  where  there  was  almost  the  certainty  of  a  contest  at 
every  election,  too  great,  and,  in  1841,  declined  being  re-elected 
for  it.  He  then  became  member  for  the  borough  of  Dungarvan. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and 
in  May  1851  he  died. 

The  sixty  years  of  Sheil's  pilgrimage  naturally  and  conve- 
niently divide  themselves  into  three  periods.  The  first  period 
includes  the  twenty  years  which  passed  previous  to  his  graduat- 
ing in  college  and  being  thrown  upon  the  world  for  support ; 
the  second  division  brings  us  to  the  time  when  he  entered  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  third  ends  with  his  death. 

It  is,  we  believe,  Johnson's  observation,  that  most  men  are 
occupied  during  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  teaching  what  they 
have  learned  before  twenty.  This  suggests  a  word  in  illustration 
of  Irish  education  in  the  time  of  Sheil's  boyhood.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant, — a  Roman  Catholic, — had  lived  long  in 
Spain,  made  money  there,  returned  to  Ireland,  bought  land  and 
built  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  about  three  miles  from 
Waterford.  Spenser  speaks  with  delight  of  the  scenery  amid 
which  it  was  Sheil's  good  fortune  to  spend  his  early  youth. 
Sheil  himself,  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  recalls  the  imagery 
that  floated  before  his  eye  in  childhood,  and  which,  it  would 
appear,  at  all  times  haunted  his  imagination : — 

'*  How  often  have  I  stood  upon  its  banks  when  the  bells  in  the 
city,  the  smoke  of  which  was  turned  into  a  cloud  of  gold  by  the 
Claude  Lorraine  sunset,  told  the  death  of  the  departing  day !  How 
often  have  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the  glittering  expanse  of  the  full 
and  overflowing  water  crowded  with  ships,  whose  white  sails  were 
filled  with  just  wind  enough  to  carry  tiiem  on  to  the  sea,  by  the  slow- 
ness of  their  equable  and  majestic  movement,  giving  leave  to  the  eye 
to  contemplate  at  its  leisure  their  tall  and  stately  beauty,  and  to. 
watch  them  in  their  progress  amidst  the  calm  through  which  they 
made  their  gentle  and  forbearing  way." 

"  I  never  felt  and  appreciated  its  beauty  so  well  as  when  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  leaving  it  not  to  return  for  years  to  it  again, 
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endeared  to  me  the  spot  of  my  birth,  and  set  off  the  beauty  of  the 
romantic  place  in  which  my  infancy  was  passed,  and  in  which  I  once 
hoped  (I  have  since  abandoned  the  expectation)  that  my  old  age 
should  decline.  It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  its  woods  that  I  sluill  Ml 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  separated  from  his  happy  home. 
The  Abbe  de  Grimeau,  whom  the  French  Revolution  had  dri- 
ven from  his  country,  and  who  found  occupation  and  support  as 
a  teacher  of  French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  took 
advantage  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  return  to  his  native  Lan- 
guedoc.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  commission  of  leaving  young 
Sheil  at  Kensington  House,  where  the  phes  de  lafoi  had  esta- 
blished a  school. 

After  the  Abb^  had  shown  the  boy  the  tower  and  the  lions,  he 
proceeded  to  leave  him  at  school. 

''  Accordingly  we  set  off  for  Kensington  House,  which  is  situated 
exactly  opposite  the  avenue  leading  to  the  palace,  and  has  the  beaa- 
tiful  garden  attached  to  it  in  front.  A  large  iron  gate,  wrought  into 
rusty  flowers  and  other  fantastic  forms,  showed  that  the  Jesuit  school 
had  once  been  the  residence  of  some  person  of  distinction  ;  and  I 
afterwards  understood  that  a  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second  lived  on 
the  spot  which  was  now  converted  into  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of 
Ignatius.  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  with  many  remains  of 
decayed  splendour.  In  a  beautiful  walk  of  trees  which  ran  down 
from  the  rear  of  the  building  through  the  playground,  I  saw  several 
French  boys  playing  at  swing-swang,  and,  the  moment  I  entered, 
my  ears  were  filled  with  the  shrill  vociferations  of  some  hundreds  of 
little  emigrants  who  were  engaged  in  their  various  amusements,  and 
babbled,  screamed,  laughed,  and  shouted  in  all  the  velocity  of  their 
rapid  and  joyous  language.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  English,  and  at 
once  perceived  that  I  was  as  much  among  Frenchmen  as  if  I  had 
been  suddenly  transferred  to  a  Parisian  college." 

The  head  of  the  establishment  was  styled  Monsieur  le  Prince 
de  Broglie,  son  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Broglie.  "  Monsieur 
le  Prince,  though  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pedagogue  by 
profession,  (for  be  had  engaged  in  this  employment  to  gain  his 
Dread),  had  the  manner  and  attitudes  of  the  Court,  and,  by  his 
demeanour,  put  me,"  says  Sheil,  "  in  mind  of  the  old  regime^ 
Some  of  the  children  at  the  school  were  the  sons  of  persons 
of  rank  who  had  perished  in  the  Revolution.  Sheil  describes 
one  as 

"  A  Frenchman  to  his  heart's-core ;  and  wherever  the  country 
which  was  wet  with  his  father's  blood  had  added  a  new  conquest  to 
her  possessions,  or  put  Austria  or  Prussia  to  flight,  his  pale  cheek 
used  to  flush  into  a  hectic  of  exultation ;  and  he  would  break  into 
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joyfulness  at  the  achievements  by  which  France  was  exalted,  and  the 
pride  and  power  of  England  was  brought  down." 

Men  with  other  feelings  would  often  visit  at  the  school. 
Among  others,  on  one  occasion  came  Monsieur,  destined  in 
after  days  to  be  King  of  France. 

**  H^Ias  I  mon  enfant !  he  would  say,  as  some  orphan  was  brought 
up  to  him,  and  then  lean  down  to  caress  the  child  of  a  friend  who 
had  perished  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Revolution." 

In  1804,  Sheil  left  Kensington  for  Stoneyhurst.  While  at 
Kensington,  hearing  nothing  but  French  spoken,  he  had  for- 
gotten his  English. 

"  His  first  appearance,"  says  a  schoolfellow,  "  I  recollect  well.  It 
was  strikingly  grotesque.  His  face  was  pale  and  meagre — his  limbs 
lank,  his  hair  starting  upwards  from  his  head  like  a  brush — a  sort  of 
muscular  action  pervading  his  whole  frame — his  dress  foreign — his 
talk  broken  English — and  his  voice  a  squeak.  Add  to  this  a  pair  of 
singularly  brilliant  eyes,  and  you  have  before  you  the  boy  Sheil." 

Shell's  own  account  of  Kensington  and  Stoneyhurst  should  be 
read — nothing  can  be  more  picturesquely  brought  out  than  the 
characters  of  his  several  teachers.  The  tone  of  political  feeling 
was  wholly  different  at  Stoneyhurst  from  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  French  establishment.  Cheers  were  given  for  the  victory 
at  Trafalgar,  and  the  joy  of  the  schoolboys  knew  no  bounds 
when  it  was  announced  tnat  several  holidays  would  be  given  in 
honour  of  the  event.  He  passed  from  Stoneyhurst  to  Dublin 
University. 

While  Sheil  was  in  Dublin  University,  it  often  occurred  that 
men  of  talent  disregarded  the  regular  college  studies,  and  occu- 
pied themselves  in  a  debating  school  called  the  Historical  Society. 
To  many  men  the  institution  was  found  singularly  useful. 
Habits  of  study  were  sometimes  formed  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paration for  its  debates ;  and  many  men  acquired,  if  not  any 
very  valuable  skill  in  oratory,  at  least  the  power  of  fluent  and 
voluble  speech.  Sheil  spoke  there  occasionally,  but  did  not 
attract  much  attention.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  very  reasonably  ascribes 
his  failure  here  to  the  felt  unreality  of  all  such  topics  of  debate 
as — consistently  with  academic  disciplines-could  be  discussed  in 
such  a  society.  Whether  Brutus  was  justifiable  in  killing  CsBsar, 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  very  serious  interest  for  a  boy  of 
burning  blood,  who,  each  week,  was  a  listener  to  O'ConneU's 
harangues,  which  scattered  live  fire-brands  through  the  land. 
Sheil's  was  an  eminently  practical  mind, — from  early  manhood 
never  misled  by  any  phantom  hopes  or  idle  sounds.  Of  O'Con- 
nell's  myriad  followers  it  is  probable  that  few  knew  what  they 
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were   demanding  when   they  called   for  Emancipation.      "It 
was" — to  use  the  language  of  the  son  and  biographer  of  Grattan 
on  another  occasion — "  it  was  a  toast,  a  sentiment,  not  an  ob- 
ject."    Some  indefinite  feeling  of  their  being  placed  in  a  position 
of  social  inferiority,  was  the  stimulating  motive, — and  a  generous 
and  just  motive  it  was.     With  Sheil  it  no  doubt  existed  in  as 
full  strength  as  with  others ;  but  he  appears,  unlike  others,  to 
have  rendered  distinct  to  his  mind  the  precise  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  men  circumstanced  as  he  was.     It  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  it  gave  him  the 
prospects  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  bar  and  the  bench.    That 
the  civil  distinctions  which  impeded  him    in  obtaining  these 
objects  of  ambition  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed,  and 
by  any  instrumentality,  was  his  first  thought.     During  Shell's 
time  in  College,  what  was  sometimes  called  the  Catholic  Board 
— sometimes  the  Catholic  Committee  held  permanent  sittings  in 
Dublin.     The  meetings  were  of  doubtful  legality — on  pretence 
of  preparing  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  they  discussed,  often 
not  without  ability — always  in  a  vexatious  and  unbusiness-like 
temper — every  topic  of  political  interest;  called  aggregate  meet- 
ings of  newspaper  editors,  civil  bill  attorneys,  and  all  who  live 
by  the  accidents  of  the  hour.     Every  noisy  idler  was  sum- 
moned, and  was  sure  to  attend ;  prudent  men,  too,  in  lines  of 
business  dependent  on  public  support,  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
scribe largely;  barristers,  who  had  nothing  else  to  give,  gave 
their  time ;  some  made  speeches ;  some  reported  speecnes  which 
they  did  not  make.     Brewers — Whitbreads  in  their  own  con- 
ceit— went  themselves ;  others,  more  modest,  sent  their  clerks, 
till  the  phrase  "patriot  to  a  brewery"  became  the  designation  of 
a  very  respectable  class  of  commercial  clerks.     The  meetings,  in 
spite  of  much  folly,  and  in  defiance  of  much  ridicule,  were 
influential.     On  one  occasion,  Sheil,  who  had  often  gone  as  a 
listener, — perhaps   as   a   member, — startled    the    assembly   bv 
demanding  to  address  the  chair.     The   subject  of  that   days 
discussion  was  connected  with  sending  a  deputation  to  London 
to  attend  during*  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  the  capacity  of 
national  representatives,  to  confer  with  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament   favourable   to  Emancipation,   and   to   instruct 
them  on  details.     Mr.  M'Cullagh's  description  of  the  scene  is 
vexy  striking : — 

"A  young  man,  carelessly  dressed,  and  whose  appearance  was 
unknown  to  most  of  those  present,  asked  for  a  hearing.  The  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  something  wild  and  unsettled  in  his  look,  did  not  at 
first  favourably  impress  his  questioning  auditory.  What  be  said, 
moreover,  though  conciliatory  in  its  tenor,  but  uttered  with  a  spas- 
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modic  abruptness  and  vehemence,  calculated  rather  to  provoke  a 
laugh  than  to  take  admiration  by  surprise.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, his  earnestness  began  to  win  its  way,  and  some,  more  impres- 
sible than  those  around  them,  gave  him  an  encouraging  cheer.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  render  his  manner  more  collected,  and  his  arti- 
culation more  clear." 

He  spoke  at  two  lar^e  meetings  ia  the  same  year.  At  one  of 
those  Mr.  Maurice  f^itzgerald  was  present,  and  praised  the 
speech.  Some  newspaper  report  brought  one  of  those  speeches 
to  the  knowledge  of  Alexander  Ejiox,  who  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  pass  to  the  period  to  which  the  second  stage  of  Sheirs 
life  belongs.  He  himself  is  now  a  student  of  law  at  the 
Temple,  in  London,  but  still  moving  between  it  and  Dublin. 
His  father's  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  He  is  bankrupt^  and 
Shell  must  now  depend  on  himself  alone  for  support.  He  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin — appears  at 
its  meetings  frequently,  and  occasionally  attends  the  larger 
gatherings  which  it  convokes.  Securities,  suggested  originally 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  were  in  Dublin  indignantly  repudiated,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  Emancipation,  to  all  appearance,  indefinitely  postponed. 
In  December  of  that  year,  Mr.  Shell,  at  the  Catholic  Board, 
made  a  speech,  which  Mr.  M^Cullagh  has  preserved,  in  every 
respect  admirable.  It  was  conciliatory.  Had  the  sentiments 
which  it  expressed  been  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  gene- 
rally, Emancipation  could  not  have  been  delayed,  for  they  re- 
moved all  pretences  against  it  on  which  its  enemies  relied. 
They  did  not  prevail.     Mr.  O'Connell's  views  triumphed. 

Sheil  was  asked,  soon  after  being  called  to  the  Bar,  to  prepare 
a  petition  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  petition  was  not 
adopted,  but  we  are  led  to  transcribe  a  sentence  from  it,  owing 
to  our  having  seen  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  a  state- 
ment, that  the  petition  was  in  truth  the  work  of  Alexander  Knox, 
and  because  the  sentence  we  quote  is  much  more  like  the  turn 
of  thinking  of  this  very  clever  and  very  fanciful  theorist  than 
like  Sheil's.  Knox  was  in  truth  the  first  founder  of  the  vision- 
ary school  of  Churchmen  who  have  been  called  after  the  name 
of  Pusey,  The  petition  makes  the  statement,  that  "  the  consti- 
tutionally favoured  form  of  government  is  not  Protestantism j  as 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  but  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  as  contradistinguished  to  every  other  reli- 
gious description."  This  surely  will  be  felt  by  every  one  who 
knows  Knox  and  Sheil  to  belong  most  probably  to  the  former. 
As  a  fact,  the  proposition  has  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port it. 
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But  Sheil  was  not  alone  an  active  member  of  those  political 
meetings  at  this  time,  but  a  successful  writer  for  the  stage.  Be- 
fore being  called  to  the  Bar  he  completed  the  play  of  Adelaide^ 
the  fable  of  which  is  founded  on  the  distresses  of  the  French 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  embodies  much 
of  what  he  had  witnessed  at  Kensington  school.  What  leads  a 
young  poet  to  write  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire :  what  leads 
him  to  select  a  particular  form  of  composition  is  a  question  of 
easier  solution.  Sheil  wanted  money  for  all  his  purposes,  for  he 
could  not  live  without  it.  It  was  given  not  reluctantly  or  chur- 
lishly by  his  relations,  but  to  any  one  except  his  father  Sheil  had 
DO  wish  to  be  indebted,  and  his  father  could  not  now  supply  him. 
A  large  sum  was  required  for  his  call  to  the  Bar,  and  a  success- 
ful drama  would  give  him  the  best  chance  of  getting  it.  Miss 
O'Neil  was  in  the  height  of  her  Dublin  popularity.  She  had 
not  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage.  She  acted  the  principal 
character,  and  the  success  of  his  play  was  at  once  decided.  Sheil 
soon  after  married.  His  wife  had  no  fortune,  but  was  connected 
with  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  through  whose  interest  the 
young  baiTister  formed  some  expectation  of  professional  advan- 
tages. These  expectations  were  disappointed.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  with  anything  of  diligent  attendance  at  the  four 
courts  Sheil  would  have  succeeded  at  the  Bar ;  but  the  theatrical 
passion  was  strong,  and  he  preferred  the  brilliant  but  temporary 
triumphs  of  the  stage.  He  wrote  some  half-dozen  dramas  with 
various  success,  got  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the  theatres, 
and  sold  the  copyright  to  the  booksellers.  Mr.  M'CuIlagh 
quotes  some  pleasing  passages  from  them,  but  for  dead  plays 
there  is  no  second  life.  During  this  period  were  also  written 
his  "  Sketches  Legal  and  Political," — as  contributions  of  his  to 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  when  under  Campbell's  manage- 
ment, have  been  called  in  Mr.  Savage's  l^te  reprint  of  them. 
These  are,  we  think,  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  dramas, 
and  are  papers,  many  of  them,  of  very  great  interest.  They 
have  the  fault  and  the  merit  of  being  party  sketches  of  Irish 
politics  by  a  very  violent  partisan.  They  are  more  amusing, 
and  not  quite  so  true,  as  a  novel,  for  novels  aflfect  probability ; 
and  Sheil  in  his  sketches  exaggerates  everything,  till  it  no  longer 
resembles  real  life.  His  Catholic  bishops  are  not  actual  saints ; 
the  exaggeration  is  not  on  the  side  of  ascribing  to  any  men  un- 
usual excellence;  but  the  Protestant  divines  are  very  devils. 
His  mind  was  absolutely  poisoned  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Ca- 
tholics from  equal  civil  rights  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
To  remove  evils  of  this  kind,  and  give  fair  play  to  such  minds 
as  Shell's,  is  not  the  least,  perhaps  is  the  greatest,  benefit  of  the 
repeal  of  the  old  penal  laws. 
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In  1825  the  measare  of  emancipation  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  241,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords. 
In  presenting  a  petition  against  it,  the  Duke  of  York  had  some 
short  time  before  stated  that  the  construction  he  put  upon  the 
coronation  oath  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  relief  sought  for 
by  the  Catholics  could  at  any  time  be  granted ;  and  he  ended 
by  saying,  that  in  whatever  situation  of  life  he  might  be  placed, 
he  would  adhere  to  the  principles  he  then  expressed,  "  so  help 
me  God."  The  excitement  in  Ireland  on  the  loss  of  the  mea- 
sare was  unbounded,  and  Sheil,  who  had  gradually,  but  slowly 
and  resistingly,  been  whirled  into  O'Conneli's  agitation,  now  be- 
came if  possible  more  violent  than  O'Connell.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  at  this  time  a  power  greater  than  any  similar 
body  ever  possessed  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They 
collected  large  sums  of  money, — the  aggregate  of  subscriptions, 
each  small  in  amount ;  but  no  one  gave  a  shilling  who  did  not 
feel  himself  by  the  expenditure  enlisted  for  good  and  evil  in  the 
cause.  It  was  like  parting  the  drop  of  blood  by  which  his  victim 
was  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  demon,  and  the  demon  to  his, 
in  the  old  romances.  Contemporaneously  with  the  proposed 
Relief  bill,  a  measure  had  been  introduced,  breaking  up  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  Irish  mind  was  increased 
by  what  seemed  a  departure  from  the  understood  arrangement, 
for  the  bill  getting  rid  of  the  Association  became  law.  In  the 
debates  of  Parliament,  it  was  denied  that  the  Catholics  were  six 
millions.  "  Let  us,"  said  Sheil,  "  through  our  parish  priests, 
have  a  census  of  the  Irish  population — distinguishing  the  reli- 
gion of  each  person  in  the  island.''  Meetings  of  the  Association 
were  prohibited — Sheil  bade  all  Ireland  rise.  "  Let  there  be," 
said  he,  ^^  meetings  of  all  the  Catholics  in  every  parish  of  Ireland 
on  the  same  day.  Hitherto  the  giant  has  raised  but  a  single 
limb — Briareus  shopld  lift  his  hundred  arms  together."  In  one 
of  his  speeches  about  this  time,  speaking  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  gentry,  who  had  till  of  late  discouraged  the  violence  of  ple- 
beian agitators,  he  burst  into  splendid  declamation.  '^  The  fire," 
said  he  in  words  not  unlike  the  manner  of  Grattan  or  Chatham, 
"  the  fire  which  has  so  long  lain  in  the  lower  region  of  society, 
has  burst  at  last  from  its  frozen  summits."  Sheil  did  not  afiect 
the  power  of  improvisation.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Curran  and  with  Cicero.  The  re- 
markable passages  of  their  speeches  were  not  only  previously 
well  consiaered,  but  the  very  disposition  of  each  word  was  pre- 
arranged. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Sheil  visited  Paris,  and  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  proprietor  of  a  French  journal  for  articles 
on  Ireland.     These  regularly  re-appeared^   translated  in   the 
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EngKsh  newspapers,  and,  no  doubt,  prodaced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  public  mind. 

After  the  general  election  of  1826,  the  Duke  of  York's  health 
was  proposed  at  some  public  dinner.  Sheil  had  to  speak  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  he  declaimed  vehemently  against  the 
Duke,  ascribing  his  declaration,  or  rather  oath,  against  the  Ca- 
tholics to  insanity.  Sheil's  speech  could  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  having  been  delivered 
under  some  strange  excitement — probably  of  wine — so  little 
meaning  was  there  in  any  part  of  it.  This  speech  however,  and 
his  statement  at  some  meeting  of  the  Association  that  he  had 
written  articles  in  the  French  journals,  no  doubt  aided  in  deter- 
mining the  Government  to  prosecute  him  for  an  address  in  the 
Association  in  which  he  gave  from  Wolfe  Tone's  memoirs  an 
account  of  Tone's  negotiating  with  France  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland.  Beading  the  speech  now,  we  do  not  think  a  conviction 
could  have  been  possible.  The  prosecution,  however,  was  fortu- 
nately interrupted,  for  before  a  trial  was  had  Mr.  Canning  be- 
came Premier.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Canning  read  the 
speech  aloud,  desiring  to  be  stopped  at  any  passage  for  which,  if 
delivered  by  a  member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  be 
called  to  onler.  There  was  no  such  passage  in  the  speech,  and 
the  prosecution  was  discontinued. 

Emancipation  is  at  last  passed,  and  we  are  at  the  third  period 
of  Sheil's  life.  It  presents  nothing  which  is  not  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  interest  of  the  story  flags.  In  Mr.  M^Cullagh's 
book  will  be  found  most  of  his  parliamentary  speeches.  If  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  this  book,  it  is  that  it  gives  us  too 
little  of  his  private  life.  Sheil  himself  we  should  like  better  if 
he  were  less  of  an  advocate.  Mere  advocacy  does  well  enough 
when  the  measures  are  originated  or  even  adopted  in  thorough 
earnest  by  the  person  affirming  or  defending  them.  Sheil  once 
attached  to  a  pai*ty,  seemed  as  if  he  ceased  to  think  for  himself 
at  all.  "  Keep  in  Hie  Whigs — keep  out  the  Tories — that  is  po- 
lities'^ was  his  whole  political  creed. 

Of  Mr.  Sheil's  "  Sketches"  of  Irish  barristers,  the  best  is  an  ac- 
count of  Bushe,  Chief- Justice  of  Ireland.  A  more  interesting  ac- 
count of  Bushe  is  however  given  in  the  last  and  best  book  upon  our 
list,— Curran's  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar."  These,  like  Sheil's 
sketches,  were  originally  printed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
and  are  now  reprinted  with  some  additional  matter  not  hitherto 
published,  of  which  that  likely  to  give  most  pleasure  in  Ireland, 
18  a  very  beautifully  written  memoir  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
Woulfe.  That  from  which  however,  if  we  had  space  for  it,  we 
should  most  wish  to  give  extracts,  is  a  narrative  taken  down  at 
the  time,  of  conversations  with  Bushe  in  the  autumn  of  1826^ 
when  Curran  paid  him  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  his  residence  in 
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the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  Bushe,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,  was  enjoying  the  leisure  of  the  long  vacation.  We  give 
a  few  sentences.     Bushe  is  the  speaker  iu  what  we  first  quote  : 

**  Grattan  loved  old  trees,  and  used  to  say,  Never  cut  down  a  tree 
for  fashion's  sake ;  the  tree  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the 
fashion  has  not."  

^'  Grattan  said  the  most  healthy  exercise  for  elderly  persons  was 
indolent  movement  in  the  open  air." 

"  The  Chief  Justice  asked  me  [W.  H.  Curran]  if  Sheil  had  ever 
written  any  poetry  beside  his  tragedies,  and  upon  my  answering  that 
he  had  not,  expressed  his  regret.  *  His  mind  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
poetry  and  eloquence  that  I  ever  met.  For  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  effect  upon  a  popular  audience  in  Ireland,  I  consider  him  as  stand- 
ing in  the  very  first  rank.  In  England  it  might  be  considered  (though 
perhaps  unjustly)  that  he  attempted  to  impose  upon  his  hearers  by 
ornament.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  high  powers  for  didactic  poetry. 
The  rich  poetical  invectives  with  which  his  speeches  abound,  if  versi- 
fied, would  be  fine  satirical  poetry.*" 

**  I  [W.  H.  Curran]  said  that  Moore  wished  to  be  the  biographer 
of  Grattan.  No,  no  ;  G rattan's  life  is  not  to  be  written  with  a  dove's 
quill."  

^  "  Grattan  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  the  simplest  thing  with 
rapidity.  Upon  one  occasion  he  lost  an  important  motion  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  defect  in  this  respect.  The  House  being 
with  him,  the  Speaker  asked  him  to  commit  his  motion  to  writing. 
Four  lines  would  have  embraced  it,  but  Grattan  wrote  and  tore,  and 
wrote  and  tore,  till  the  House,  losing  its  patience,  a  ministerial  mem- 
ber proposed,  that  instead  of  a  formal  resolution  of  the  House,  the 
minister  should  gise  a  verbal  pledge,  to  which  Grattan  assented,  and 
thus  the  motion  was  lost." 


"  I  asked  the  Chief  Justice  if  Grattan  had  proposed  to  himself  any 
particular  speaker  or  prose-writer  as  a  model  of  style.  He  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  said  that  he  had ;  but  Milton  was  the  great  object  of 
his  imitation.  He  recited  passages  of  Paradise  Lost  in  a  manner  that 
no  one  else  could." 

"  Grattan  was  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
style,  that  Burke  was  the  author  of  Junius.  Among  other  instances, 
he  used  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  living  man  but  Burke  could  have 
written  that  passage,  in  one  of  the  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
*  You  have  now  fairly  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political 
zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the 
hopes  of  a  virgin  in  the  bouse  of  Bloomsbury.*  " 

"  My  last  scene  with  Grattan  was  interesting  beyond  expression. 
It  lasted  an  hour ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
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commit  the  particulars  to  paper  as  I  might  have  done.     The  details 
of  that  hour  might  have  filled  a  volume." 

We  reluctantly  close  these  interesting  books  from  Ireland, 
and  with  one  word  more  on  the  present,  as  compared  with  the 
past  condition  of  that  country.     There  is  a  passage  often  quoted 
from  Spenser's  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  and  almost 
always  with  a  forgetfulness  that  the  tract  in  which  it  occurs  is 
in  dialogue.     One  of  the  interlocutors  is  made  to  say,  that  "  it 
is  the  fatal   destiny  of  that  land  that  no  purposes  whatever, 
which  are  meant  for  her  good,  will  prosper,  whether  from  the 
genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence  of  the  stars;  or  that  Almighty 
God  hath  not  yet  appointed  the  time  of  her  reformation ;  or  that 
he  reserveth  her  in   this  unquiet  state,  still  for  some  secret 
scourge  which   shall  by   her  come   unto  England."     This   is 
usually  quoted  as  if  in  it  the  poet's  own  fears  and  misgivings 
were  embodied,  instead  of  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  pass- 
age,— first,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  imagined  speakers,  to 
express  vague  apprehensions,  which  are  then  powerfully  an- 
swered, by  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  most  careful  observers 
who   has   ever  discussed    the  circumstances  of  that  unhappy 
country.     The  poet  states  in  detail  the  causes  which  interrupted 
its  prosperity,  satisfied  that  every  one  of  them  was  of  a  character 
which  admitted  of  being  removed.     It  is  painful  to  think  that, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  there  is  no  one  of  the  evils  which 
Spenser  describes,  as  rendering  social  life  insecure  in  Ireland, 
which  did  not  in  principle  exist,  and,  though  under  other  names, 
continue  to  exist,  during  tiie  centuries  which  have  passed  since 
that  treatise  was  written.    We  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that 
other  times  have  come  at  last.     In  everything  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  can  be  measured  or  indicated,  Ireland  is 
now  prosperous  beyond  what  its  condition  has  been  at  any 
former  period  in  its  history.     The  people  are  contented  and 
industrious ;  very  large  wages  are  given  for  agricultural  labour ; 
a  better  description  of  food,  and  more  abundant,  is  everywhere 
introduced.     As  to  insurrectionary  movements,  prophecy  is,  of 
course,  dangerous,  and  on  it  we  will  not  venture;  but  there 
certainly  never  was  a  time  in  which  it  seems  so  wholly  impos- 
sible that  a  plausible  object  could  be  suggested.     The  old  secta- 
rian and  provincial  discords  will  soon  be  entirely  forgotten,  or 
regarded,  like  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  the  subjects 
of  romance  rather  than  of  sober  history.     We  have  little  doubt 
that  Ireland,  which  has  been  so  long  the  "  difficulty"  of  succes- 
sive administrations,  will  now  become  as  tranquil  and  industri- 
ous as  other  portions  of  the  British  dominions,  and  equally 
with  them  a  constituent  element  of  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Empire. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  City  Mission  Magazine,     Seeleys,   London. 
1836-1855. 

2.  The  Million-peopUd   City.     By  John  Garwood,  M.A. 
London,  Wertheim  &  Aiacintosh.     1853. 

3.  The  Dens  of  London.    By  R.  W.  Vanderkiste.    London, 
J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1854. 

4.  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
London.     1851. 

5.  Country  Towns  Mission  Record.    London,  Reid  and  Pardon. 
1855- 

6.  Scripture  Readers^  Journal.    London,  Seeleys.     1855. 

7.  Reports  of  die  Manchester jEdinburghy  Glasgowy  and  Liverpool 

Town  Missions;  The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society;  The 
Christian  Instruction  Society;  The  Open  Air  Mission  ;  The 
Weekly  Tract  Society^  4^c.j  4^c,^  ^c, 

8.  The    Ragged    School    Magazine,     London,    Partridge    & 
Oakey.     1849-1855. 

9.  Ragged  Schools.     By  T.  Macgreqor.     London,  Sampson 
Low.     1852. 

10.  The  Dying  Judges    Charge,    By  Rev.   T.   C.   Miller. 
London,  t.  Hatchard.     1854. 

11.  Home  Heathen.    By  Rev.  T.  C.  Miller.     London,   T. 
Hatchard.     1854.  ' 

12.  The  ChurcKs  Home-work  among  the  Home-heatlien.     By  Rev. 
T.  C.  Miller.    Birmingham,  B.  Hall.     1855. 

13.  Assize  Sermon.    By  Rev.  T.  M.  Holland,  Senior  Proctor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.     London,  1855. 

14.  How  shall  we  assist  in  Checking  the  Progress  of  Crime  f     Two 

Sermons  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Polehampton,  London,  Riving- 
tons.     1855. 

15.  Sermon  on  tlie  Death  of  Mr.  Charles  Meredith.     By  Rev. 
C.  Marshall.    Manchester,  Kelly  &  Slater.     1855. 

16.  Meliora,      Edited   by  Viscount  Ingestre.      First  and 

Second  Series.     London,  J.  W.  Parker.     1852,  1853. 

17.  MiaWs  British  Churches  in  Relation  to  the  British  People. 
London,  1853. 

18.  Census  of  Religious  Worship.     1853. 

19.  Census  of  Education.     1853. 

20.  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education  in  Scotland. 

21.  The  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  Britain.     First  Prize  Essay. 
London,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

22.  The   Operative   Classes.      Second  Prize  Essay.    London^ 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
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23.  Six    Lectures    to    the    Workina    Classes.      By    the    Rev. 

W.  G.  Blaikie,  A.m.     Edinbargh,  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
1&55. 

24.  The  West  Port.    By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh,  T.  Constable  &  Co.     1852. 

25.  The  Missionary  of  Kilmany.     By  the  Rev.  John  Baillie. 
7th  Edit.     Edinburgh,  T.  Constable  &  Co.     1855. 

26.-4  Place  of  Repentance,     By  Samuel  Martin.    London, 

J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1853. 
27.  Life  of  David  Nasmith.    By  T.  Campbell,  D.D.    London, 

T.  Snow.     1844. 

On  the  two  first  Sundays  in  last  July,  Hyde  Park  was  crowded 
by  a  mob,  convened,  by  placards  issued  by  the  liquor  interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  uttering  a  noisy  protest  against  a  well-intended 
measure  of  moral  reform.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  our  legisla- 
tors were  incommoded  in  their  Sunday  carriage  airing:  fears  were 
entertained  lest  the  penetralia  of  the  clubs  might  be  invaded ; 
and  squares  of  plate  glass  were  actually  broken  in  Belgravia. 
The  crisis  was  one  that  demanded  resolution  and  promptitude : 
nor  were  men  wanting  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  senate  took 
extraordinary  measures  "  ne  quid  detrimenti  respuhlica  caperet." 
It  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  bill,  and,  in  addition, 
to  throw  away  another  law,  which  had  been  working  well  for  a 
year,  and  had  already  greatly  diminished  vice.  The  forms  of 
both  Houses  were  suspended,  that  nothing  might  impede  the  re- 
conciliation of  a  repentant  legislature  and  a  justly  indignant 
people.  Satisfactory  terms  were  soon  concluded  between  the 
two  orders  of  the  State :  the  patricians  were  to  retain  unmo- 
lested their  Sunday  relaxations  :  the  plebeians  their  Sunday 
disorder  and  their  beer.  So  ended  the  famous  secession  to  Hyde 
Park.  Menenius'  false  fable  at  last  came  true.  "  This  good 
belly"  enjoyed  its  usual  indulgences  at  the  West  End;  and 
every  thrill  of  its  satisfaction  tingled  in  the  big  toes  at  Ber- 
mondsey  and  Whitechapel. 

Thus,  so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  the  attempt  at  raising 
the  condition  of  the  masses  has  for  the  moment  failed.  One  wave 
of  the  advancing  flood  of  moral  improvement  has  broken  and 
retired ;  but  the  tide  is  still  upon  tne  flow.  The  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  failure  is  obvious.  We  ought  to  have  known 
beforehand,  that  no  restriction  can  be  placed  upon  the  daily  life 
of  a  free  people,  except  by  its  own  free-will.  The  restriction 
proposed  was  wise  and  good.  It  will  be  established,  with  many 
more  like  it,  ere  long.  But  it  must  rest  either  on  a  vote  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  or  on  an  expression  of  public  opinion  equally 
unanimous  and  decided.     Our  work,  therefore,  is  to  persuade 
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the  people ; — in  the  firm  conviction,  that  a  people's  reformation 
can  be  wrought  out  by  no  hands  except  its  own. 

The  object  of  our  present  article  will  be,  to  consider,  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  means  that  earnest  men  have  yet  devised,  or  are 
now  devising,  to  remove,  by  moral  and  spiritual  influence  and 
persuasion,  that  darkness  and  vice  and  heathenry  of  our  land, 
of  which  this  insurrection  of  the  people  against  moral  restraint 
has  been  a  single,  but  a  very  striking,  symptom.  It  is  a  vast 
and  difficult  subject,  and  we  cannot  hope,  in  our  short  space, 
and  with  our  inadequate  powers,  to  treat  it  as  it  should  be 
treated  :  but  it  is  the  pressing  subject  of  the  day.  It  calls  for 
notice  from  every  earnest  periodical,  such  as  we  desire  ours  to  be  ; 
and  if  our  article  has  the  effect  of  turning  one  additional  mind  to 
think  earnestly  upon  it,  we  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

The  basis  of  our  article  is,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  a 
perfect  mass  of  Philanthropic  Literature.  Yet  our  list,  by  no 
means,  contains  the  whole  of  similar  writings  that  are  teeming 
from  the  press.  During  our  consideration  of  these  books,  most 
diversified  in  tone  and  manner,  but  all  very  interesting,  the  ter- 
rible statistics  and  anecdotes  on  which  we  have  been  led  to  re- 
flect, have  often  caused  us  to  blush  and  even  tremble  for  our 
country ;  but  we  thank  God,  that  we.  have  risen  from  the 
perusal,  with  a  strengthened  conviction,  that  England  stands 
even  now  in  the  van  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  world,  and  is 
moving  forward  to  a  course  of  peaceful  conquests,  greater  than 
those  that  have  shed  glory  on  our  arms.  Of  all  the  philanthro- 
pic schemes,  whose  records  now  load  our  table,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  passed  its  infancy.  Each  is  the  merest  germ  of  some- 
thing greater  and  better.  The  evils  that  we  have  to  attack  are 
enormous,  and  the  efforts  needed  to  conquer  them  gigantic ; 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  them  no  longer  ;  we  now  know  the  worst ; 
and  there  are  hearts  and  minds  among  us,  sufficient  both  to 
attempt  and  to  effect  the  cure. 

The  first  place,  in  our  catalogue,  must  be  accorded  to  the 

Sublications  of  the  London  City  Mission,  These  consist  of  a 
Fonthly  Magazine,  and  of  various  occasional  papers ;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  work  of  Mr.  Garwood,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  their  secretary,  and  the  deeply  interesting  narrative  of  his 
own  experience,  by  one  of  their  missionaries,  Mr.  Vanderkiste. 
The  object  of  all  these  is  to  make  known  to  the  rich  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  facts  and  statistics,  published  by  this  in- 
stitution, were  the  first  thing  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
large  body  of  the  public  to  the  heathenry  of  our  towns.  The 
present  great  authority  on  the  condition  of  the  masses,  Mr. 
Henry  Mayhew, — though  himself  a  man  of  different  spirit,  and 
looking  but  little  to  religion  as  the  hoped-for  cure  of  the  evils  of 
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those  classes,  whom  he  so  deeply  pities,  and  so  well  describes, — 
obtained  much  of  his  information  from  their  missionaries.  A 
similar,  and  not  inferior  work,  though  very  recently  com- 
menced, is  the  Journal  of  the  Church  of  England  Scripture 
Reader's  Society  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  a  cloud  of  narra- 
tives of  kindred  labours  in  progress  in  our  large  towns.  The 
publications  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  which  also  deal  largely 
in  useful  statistics,  describe  to  us  an  important  kindred  enterprise, 
which  is  both  the  first-bom  child,  and  the  most  efficient  ally,  of 
the  City  Missions.  Next  follows  the  literature  of  Penitentiaries 
and  Reformatory  Institutions,  amongst  which  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Nash's  Institution,  described  as  "  A  Place 
for  Repentance ;* — one  of  the  noblest  instances  of  stedfast  inde- 
pendent effort,  and  at  last  of  great  success,  that  our  times  have 
seen.  We  have  admitted,  with  very  great  satisfaction,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  pulpit  addresses,  bearing  most  gratifying  tes- 
timony, that  that  powerful  engine,  long  so  pitiably  misused,  is  at 
last  beginning  to  do  some  good.  The  sword  of  the  spirit,  that 
has  done  nothing,  for  a  generation  at  least,  except  splitting 
straws,  is  now  at  length  being  turned  against  our  real  enemies. 
No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  Mr.  Miller's  sermon  on  The  Dying 
Judge's  Charge.  Short,  simple,  earnest,  and  spirit-stirring, — a 
speech  rather  than  a  sermon, — it  is  just  the  address  required 
by  serious  stirring  times  like  ours.  His  example  has  been 
followed,  with  good  eflfect,  by  two  other  chaplains  at  assizes ;  one 
of  whom,  and  he  a  proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  had 
the  noble  daring  to  bid  God-speed  to  the  non-episcopal  City 
Mission.  Thus  the  English,  and  even  the  Oxford,  clergy,  are  be- 
ginning to  know  the  people,  and  to  take  the  nearest  and  simplest 
way  to  their  improvement.  Nor  is  it  an  unhopeful  symptom 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  has  conferred  on  a 
humble  agent  of  one  of  these  un-aristocratic  enterprises,  our  only 
Protestant  canonization, — a  funeral  sermon.  A  slight  and  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  day  is  furnished 
by  "  Meliora."  But  that  little  unpretending  work  has  a  higher 
aim,  and  deserves  more  decided  praise.  If  its  idea  originated 
with  Lord  Ingestre,  few  men  deserve  greater  credit  than  he.  It 
contains  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  all  classes  on  moral,  and 
social,  and  material  reformation.  There  are  papers  by  lords  and 
cobblers,  by  high-churchmen  and  low-churchmen,  by  clergymen 
and  by  unbelievers :  its  great  merit  is  that  it  places  the  ge- 
nuine thoughts  and  wishes  of  high  and  low  side  by  side.  Its  noble 
editor  has  not  only  published  the  philanthropic  notions  of  the 
tipper  class ;  but  he  has  asked  the  people  what  they  think  and 
wish  for,  and  has  given  us  the  result.  We  pass  from  amiable 
unpractical  Lord   Lewisham,   and    amiable  unpractical  Lord 
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Carlisle,  and  (let  us  add  with  pleasure)  amiable  and  very  prac- 
tical Lord  Ingestre,  to  an  uneducated  labourer,  dealing  out 
from  his  gan*et  plain  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  his  real 
ills;  and  a  coboler,  dyspeptic  with  stooping  to  his  last,  dis- 
contentedly poring  over  his  poor  estate;  and  an  uneducated 
thinker,  grappling,  as  by  the  first  effort  of  a  Hercules  in  his 
cradle,  with  the  deepest  theorems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  We 
hope  this  work  may  be  continued,  for  it  has  certainly  hit  on  the 
right  idea,  and  that  idea  is  capable  of  indefinite  development. 
Let  "  Meliora"  become  a  periodical,  with  the  lords  and  cobblers, 
&c.  &c.,  engaged  as  its  permanent  contributors,  and  we  believe 
it  will  prove  very  popular,  and  are  certain  that  it  will  do  much 
good.  The  classes  of  society  already  wish  each  other  well,  and 
what  they  want  is  to  understand  each  other.  Each  must  speak 
to  the  other  its  real  mind,  with  good  temper,  but  without  reserve. 
Together,  they  may  work  out  all  our  social  problems ;  but  neither 
of  them  can  do  so  alone.  We  have  been  helped  in  our  conside- 
ration of  existing  religious  machinery  by  Mr.  Miall,  and  the 
statistics  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann.  The  former  is  a  deep  and  close 
thinking  writer ;  and  we  wish  heartily  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  dress  his  thoughts  in  such  showy  and  artificial  ver- 
biage. In  our  view  of  the  state  of  the  people,  we  have  derived 
information  from  various  quarters ;  and  nave  perused  with  great 
advantage  the  two  excellent  essays  named  in  our  catalogue. 

Our  first  step  must  be  a  rapid  view  of  the  two  Kingdoms  and 
one  Principality  that  form  our  present  missionary  harvest-field. 
We  exclude  for  the  present  the  exceptional  country,  Ireland  ; 
because  all  missions,  as  all  religions,  upon  its  soil,  are  essentially 
controversial,  and  the  discussion  of  controversial  questions  forms 
nopart  of  our  present  object. 

In  England,  we  have  a  people  in  whom  those  innate  evils  of 
the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood,  the  sensual  vices,  have  obtained  a 
fearful  ascendency.  Drunkenness  prevails  amongst  us  to  an 
extent,  the  details  of  which  have  wearied  and  sickened  the  public 
mind,  and  is  the  bane  alike  of  the  country  and  the  towns.  In 
our  towns  there  is  an  enormous,  dissolute,  and  a  large  criminal 
population ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  not  (we  may  thank 
God)  that  general  dissolution  of  morals  that  disgraces  so  many 
of  the  continental  towns.  A  person  returning  home  from  "  Lon- 
don by  moonlight,"  after  witnessing  that  appalling  amount  of 
vice  that  floods  our  streets, — which  a  paternal  government  and  a 
model  police  permit,  not  only,  as  in  foreign  cities,  to  be  found  by 
those  who  seek  it,  but  to  be  forced  upon  the  notice  of  those  who 
seek  it  not,  and  to  be  crammed  (so  to  speak)  down  the  throat  of 
the  drunken  and  the  stripling, — would  hardly  suppose  that 
London  is  pure,  when  compared  with  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna. 
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Yet  such  is  the  case.*  Unlike  the  bourgeoisie  of  those  cities,  the 
bulk  of  our  middle  class  is  well  conducted,  domestic,  and  reli- 
gious, although  deeply  tainted  with  a  low  conventional  morality 
of  trade.  Public  opinion  among  them  still  favours  goodness  as 
well  as  decency ;  their  free  contributions  form  the  chief  strength 
of  religious  enterprises ;  and  there  rises  from  amongst  them  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  religious  effort,  f  Amongst  us,  aban- 
doned vice  does  not  rise  so  high  on  the  social  scde  as  it  does 
abroad.  But  there  is  in  every  town  a  considerable  body  of  pro- 
fessional criminals  recruited  chiefly  from  among  neglected  chil- 
dren ;  J  yet  even  tney  are  reclaimable,  and  in  general  desirous  of 
reformation.  §  And  there  is  an  immense  population  of  unskilled 
labourers,  employed  irregularly  or  at  unremunerative  wages^ 
miserably  lodged,  and  until  lately,  almost  totally  neglected,  who 
have  fallen  into  misery  and  vice,  and  have  almost  completelv  lost 
their  hold  upon  religion.     Lastly,  there  is  a  large  body  of  skilled 
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The  excess  in  foreign  cities,  is,  however,  in  some  part  due  to  the  existence  of 
Foundling  Hospitals,  which  serve  to  attract  and  receive  illegitimate  children  upon 
a  very  large  B(»le. 

f  The  City  Mission,  the  great  machine  for  evangeh'zing  London,  has  very  few 
supporters  among  the  aristocracy.  Nearly  all  our  great  societies  rest  on  the  middle 
dara.  The  statistics  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  which  is  oongrega- 
tionalist,  and  thoroughly  middle-class,  and  worked  by  voluntary  labourers,  is  aa 
follows  :~  Number  of  Associations,  70  ;  families  visited,  about  54,000  ;  visitors, 
1600.     This  is  confined  to  London,  and  is  but  one  of  a  multitude. 

X  "  He  had  ascertained  from  minute  inquiries,  that  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  London,  who  were  actually  in  a  course  of  training  for  a  life  of  fraud,  theft, 
and  violence,  did  not  much  exceed  3000.  Furtlier  inquiry  brought  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  number  of  the  professional  thieves  of  London,  (he  meant 
those  who  entirely  depended  for  their  subsistence  on  robbery,)  did  not  exceed 
6000.**— Speteh  of  Lord  t^ha/Ustmry  at  the  Meetxvg  alt  Birmingham  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.    December  20,  1853. 

§  Mr.  Nash  of  the  Westminster  Reformatory  Institution,  receives  on  an  aver- 
age eighty  applications  per  veek—yet  the  beginning  of  his  reformatory  course  is  a 
fortnight's  probation  on  bread  and  water.  See  A  Place  for  Repentance^  p.  141. 
See  Mbr.  Mayhew*s  account  of  a  Meeting  of  Thieves.  **  You  might  have  thought 
a  roving  life  a  pleasant  thing  at  first,  but  you  now  know  that  a  vagabond's  life  is 
full  of  suffering,  care,  peril,  and  privation  ;  you  are  not  so  happy  ^^s  you  thought 

{ou  wotild  be,  and  are  tired  and  disgusted  with  your  present  course.  That  is  what 
hear  from  you  all.  Am  I  not  stating  the  fact  V  [Renewed  cries  of  ''yes,  yea, 
yes  !"  and  a  voice  : — ^  The  fact  of  it  is,  we  don*t  see  our  folly  till  it  is  too  hite."] 
London  Labour ^  vol.  i.  p.  421. 
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artisans,  easj  in  circumstances,  dom^tic  in  habits,  and  possessed 
of  comfortable  homes,  "  almost  universally  shrewd  and  thought- 
ftiL  keen  in  argument,  and  fond  of  reading,"  not  totally  irreligious 
at  heart,  nor  insensible  to  moral  obligation ;  yet  ^^  standing  aloof 
fix)m  the  church  of  Christ,  in  jealous  isolation  or  cold  suspi- 
cion." *  Both  these  latter  classes  have  fallen  from  religion,  not 
because  they  have  forgotten  God,  but  because  they  think  that 
Crod's  ministers  seek  their  own,  and  have  forgotten  them.  Re- 
ligion has  been  too  aristocratic  or  too  respectable  for  them.  Its 
ministers  have  seemed  too  high,  or  too  fond  of  their  own  interests, 
or  too  eager  for  proselytes  ;  and  they  have  found  its  sanctuaries 
appropriated  by  their  superiors  in  rank,  and  themselves  either 
excluded  altogether,  or  told  to  stand  there  in  a  bad  place,  or  to 
Bit  here,  in  the  middle  aisle,  under  the  minister's  footstool.  The 
following  is  probably  a  correct  expression  of  the  views  which  this 
class  entertains : — 

"  It  is  clear  ....  that  the  clergy  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  and  that  Christianity  has  lost  its  influence.  We  believe  there 
are  many  excellent  men  in  the  church,  on  whom  we  would  be  sorry 
to  cast  the  slightest  obloquy — useful  men,  whom  we  reverence  and 
esteem,  whose  duties  are  heavy,  and  whose  reward  is  scarcely  a  living 
— generous  and  liberal  men  who  wait  not  for  great  occasions  only  of 
doing  good,  so  that  their  names  might  be  blazoned  abroad,  but  ac- 
tively and  unobtrusively  pass  their  lives,  in  seeking  to  reclaim  the 
erring,  in  assisting  the  poor,  and  in  speaking  words  of  kindness  to  the 
disconsolate.  Such  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  church,  are  the 
ligaments  of  society.  They  are  the  only  links  which  bind  any  of  the 
people  to  religion.  But,  unfortunately,  such  men  are  few  in  number 
compared  with  those  in  the  church  whom  we  cannot  reverence, 
whom  we  cannot  esteem.  Seeing  that  the  church  is  not  fulfilling  her 
mission,  the  people  respect  not  her  authority — believing  that  much  of 
what  passes  for  religion  is  a  mockery — a  mere  passport  in  good  so- 
ciety— a  respectable  conventionality :  working  men  being  less  studious 
of  that  kind  of  etiquette,  have  in  a  great  measure  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  church,  and  make  no  pretension  to  any  kind  of  religion. 
We  believe  that  the  practice  of  morality  in  this  life  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Deity,  and  prepare  us  better  for  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
(f  there  be  one,  than  any  possession  of  faith  or  belief  in  certain  myste- 
rious dogmas  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  In  a  word,  our  belief 
IB,  that  we  shall  be  judged  by  our  works,  not  by  our  faith.'^f 

We  ask  attention  to  the  points  in  the  above  quotation  which 
we  have  marked  with  italics,  for  they  are  suggestive  indeed. 
This  working  man  stands  exactly  in  the  position  of  M.  Aurelius ; 

*  The  amoant  of  infidelity  is  more  largely  stated  in  The  Glory  and  the  Shame 
«f  Britain,  p.  74.  We  must  remember  that  infidelity,  irreligkm,  and  neglect 
of  public  worship,  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  See  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
the  Working  Classes  in  the  Scripture  Reader's  Journal.     No.  7. 

t  Leaves  from  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  Working  Men.  Mdiara^  2d  Series,  p.  1  \  0. 
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that  ^^  if  there  be  one/'  is  just  in  the  tone  of  that  Roman  em* 
peror^s  most  noble,  yet  most  melancholy,  meditations. 

We  believe  that  the  alienation  of  tlie  minds  of  working  men 
is  less  from  religion  itself,  than  from  its  present  manifestations. 
Religion  must  lay  aside  all  its  selfish  objects ;  and  when  it  can 
step  forward,  free  from  aristocratic  pride,  from  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  from  sacerdotal  ambition,  the  hearts  of  working  men 
will  warm  to  it  once  more.  Their  tastes  are  not  irreligious.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  their  favourite  reading  is  not 
so,  and  that  no  irreligious  publication  becomes  permanently  po* 
pular  among  them.*  The  circulation  of  infidel  books  is  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception  :  they  are  issued  chiefly  by  an  infidel  pro- 
paganda, and  not  in  consequence  of  a  popular  demand.  Indecent 
works  are  only  purchased  to  feed  tne  curiosity  of  children,  or 
still  more  freauently  to  gratify  the  prurience  of  doting  old  men, 
in  whom  lust  has  outlived  the  power  of  indulgence.f 

But  we  must  return  to  our  description.  In  the  country,  we 
have  a  population  of  little  intelligence  and  very  imperfect  educa- 
tion— susceptible  of  religious  influence — in  very  few  cases  with- 
out religious  belief — attending,  for  the  most  part,  though  too 
irregularly,  upon  religious  ordinances,  yet  very  prone  to  sen- 
sual indulgence — not  indeed  habitual  drunkards,  but  almost  uni- 
versally liable  to  fits  of  drunkenness,  in  whom  a  low  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  has  produced  a  large  and  hardly  de- 
creasing amount  of  vice,  as  evidenced  in  the  returns  of  bastardy.} 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  deplorable  evils,  we  are  convinced 

♦  This  point  is  disputed.  The  writer  of  «  The  Glory  and  the  Shame,"  who 
rather  appals  to  his  readers'  horror,  gires  a  much  more  discouraging  accoont. 
See  pn.  6,  7.  We  think  that  the  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Literature  of 
the  Working  Classes,  (Mdiora,  vol.  ii.,)  whom  we  have  followed,  is  most  probably 
right  He  says,  **  almost  without  an  exception,  the  penny  literature  of  the  dfty 
contains  a  decided  recognition  of  the  truthfulness  of  revealed  religion." 

f  See  London  Labour,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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The  progress  in  the  right  direction,  if  there  be  any,  is  but  slow. 
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that  the  heart  of  the  English  peasantry  remains  uncorrupt  and 
sound.  Those  who  know  them  best  are  most  forward  to  celebrate 
the  generous  charity  with  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  help 
each  other — their  habitual  honesty  and  uprightness — their  peace- 
ful deference  even  to  partial  laws — their  gratitude  and  readiness 
to  love  and  honour  those  whom  (sometimes  but  too  credulouslv) 
they  believe  to  be  their  real  friends.*  The  battle-fields  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  hospitals  of  Scutari  have  borne  witness,  that 
even  that  most  thoughtless  class  which  furnishes  the  food  for 
powder, — Britannia's  prodigal  sons,  such  as  our  soldiers  gene- 
rally are,t — are  neither  void  of  conscience  nor  religious  feeling. 
They  are  still  as  they  ever  were,  true  and  honest,  free-hearted 
and  brave.  The  sense  of  duty,  and  the  reverence  for  law,  are 
still,  as  they  ever  were,  instincts  of  their  nature.     Noble  im- 

Eulses  and  feelings  lie  beneath  the  hard  outward  crust,  not  dead, 
ut  sleeping.  AH  are  ready  to  listen  to  advice,  though  tempta- 
tion or  nabit  may  prevent  most  from  observing  it ;  and  no  hearts 
can  be  more  open  to  any  teacher,  who  seeks  not  the  interest  of 
self  or  sect,  but  solely  their  good.  Nor  are  thev  without  their 
active  philanthropy;  for,  from  their  masses,  there  are  conti- 
nually rising  a  multitude  of  humble  evangelists,  unlearned,  ill- 
disciplined,  and  sometimes  misguided,  yet  fervent  and  sincere, 
and  in  such  numbers,  as  seem  almost  incredible,  and  as  no 
other  nation  on  earth  could  dream  of,  much  less  show.J  Every- 
thing in  England  is  on  the  turn,  and  the  turn  towards  good. 
Her  moral  and  spiritual  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest,  and  we 
believe  the  labourers  will  be  found  many.  Books  like  those 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  works  such  as  they  de- 
scribe, testify  to  the  religious  activity  that  exists  in  all  classes, 
and  only  waits  to  be  enlightened  and  organized.  The  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  goodness  may  seem  to  be  sleeping  like  the 
spell-bound  knights  in  an  enchanted  hall,  but  the  bugle  hangs 
ready  to  be  blown  that  will  call  them  forth  to  life. 

Most  of  what  we  have  said  of  England  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  Scotland  also.  We  fear  that  in  North  Britain^  alike  in 
country  and  in  town,  the  sensual  vices  bear  as  strong  a  sway  as 

*  This  rery  true,  ms  well  ms  kind.he«rted  appreciatioD  of  the  character  of  the 
working  classes  is  extracted  from  Tke  OperaHtt  Clanes,  pp.  61.  U. 

f  All  English  soldier's  enlistment  is  almost  always  a  ease  of  running  awaj  from 
home  ;  and  his  first  letter  to  his  anxious  parents  is  not  to  boast  of  his  heroism, 
but  to  beg  pution  for  baring  been  su<^  a  wild,  bad  boy.  The  word  **  glory  "  in- 
truded itself  into  the  last  Queen's  speech  but  one,  but  not  as  yet  into  the  English 
heart ;  from  which  may  Crod  arert  so  contemptible  an  a^»ration. 

t  Sunday  Sdiool  Teachers  (unpaid,)  .        291,064. 

Methodist  Local  Preachers  (unpaid,)    .  29,283. 

We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  numbers  employed  in  other  sects  in  itinerant 
preaching  ;  or  of  the  gratuitous  Ragged  School  Teachersy  District  Visitors,  Tract 
Distributors,  &c.  &a 
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in  England.  Our  Scottish  writers  and  statists  tell  sad  tales  of 
Scottish  drunkenness.  Scotland  has  as  yet  no  bastardy  returns ; 
but  we  fear  that,  when  published,  they  will  prove  heavy.  It  is 
a  bad  omen  that  the  most  licentious  district  in  England  consists 
of  the  Unions  of  Brampton  and  Longtown,  in  Cumberland| 
the  nearest  to  the  Border,  and  to  Gretna  Green.  Perhaps  it 
has  been  a  misfortune  to  Scotland  that  the  life  and  writings 
of  her  most  truly  national  poet  have  shed  a  false  glory  round  her 
besetting  sins.  The  religious  habits  of  large  classes  of  her  people 
have  suffered  in  this  present  century  an  unprecedented  decay ; 
and  perhaps  the  vice  and  irreligion  of  the  country  culminates  in 
that  city  where  City  Missions  were  bom,  and  Chalmers  and 
David  Nasmith  first  rose  to  fame.*  Is  it  that  a  too  stem  con- 
ventional morality,  in  condemning  much  that  is  innocent,  has 
obliterated,  in  the  minds  of  the  free-hearted  and  young,  the 
distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  gaiety  and  those  of  sin  ? 
If  the  chain,  too  tightly  strained,  has  cracked  or  broken,  is 
not  the  time  arrivea  when  a  too  rigid  legalism  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  perfect  law  of  liberty  f — ^But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Scottish  people  have  borne  more  than  their  part  in  the  reli- 
gious and  charitable  movements  of  the  day.  Intellectually  su- 
perior to  the  English,  their  cool  calculation,  and  persevering, 
prudent  industry,  have  directed  and  utilized  the  fervent  zeal 
of  many  a  philanthropic  son  of  their  own  soil.  At  the  disrup- 
tion of  their  Church,  nearly  500  of  their  ministers  were  bold 
enough  to  lav  down  all  they  had  for  conscience  sake ;  and,  since 
that  event,  there  has  been  provided,  and  is  still  supported  from 

*  Glasgow  has  a  bad  name  in  respect  of  religious  observances,  but  the  returns 
do  not  prove  it  worse  than  the  large  English  towns.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
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private  means,  a  new  parochial  establishment  throoghout  the 
land, — an  instance  of  religious  liberality  quite  unparalleled. 
And,  notwithstanding  this  immense  tax  upon  their  liberality, 
the  Scottish  people  has  furnished  means  for  missionary  efforts 
an  its  own  soil ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  apply  to  Scotland  for  the 
first  and  only  instance  (so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes)  of  a 
thoroughly  reformed  and  converted  town-parish. 

In  Wales  we  have  a  people  of  the  fervid  and  enthusiastic 
Celtic  blood — a  people  of  many  virtues  and  grievous  sins.  There 
is  sometliing  very  anomalous  in  the  moral  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  principality.  Religion  possesses  more  sway — its  du- 
ties are  more  universally  performed — and,  we  believe,  it  is  more 
enthusiastic  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  are 
very  honest,  and  crime  is  almost  non-existent.  With  regard  to 
sensual  vice,  for  which  it  bears  so  very  bad  a  name,  there  is  a 
wonderful  disparity.  We  find  districts  purer  than  any  in  Eng- 
land, in  close  contiguity  with  others  much  more  degraded.  The 
contrast  between  Radnorshire  and  Glamorganshire,  stated  be- 
low,* is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  which  we  cannot  comprehend ; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  the  condition  of  Wales 
is  a  subject  of  great  responsibility,  both  to  the  Established 
Church,  which  still  enjoys  her  position  and  endowments,  al- 
though, as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  her  sins,  and  the  sins  of  her 
fathers,  have  long  caused  her  candlestick  to  be  removed  out  of 
its  place,  and  even  more  to  the  non-conformist  bodies,  whom 
the  Providence  of  God  has  called  to  wield  her  influence  and 
occupy  her  place.f     The  people,  generally,  are  in  this  posi- 
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t  The  following  represents  tlie  comparative  numbers  present  at  the  most  numer- 
ously attended  services,  on  the  Census  Sunday,  1851. 
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tion :— closely  attentive  to  the  ministrationsof  religion,  enthusiastic 
hearers,  regular  Sunday  scholars,*  yet,  in  one  grievous  particular, 
terribly  immoral.  What  are  their  preachers  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  doing,  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things  as  thist 

In  drawing  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
those  appeals  to  the  horror  of  the  pious  public,  to  which  philan- 
thropic writers,  and  even  some  of  those  now  before  us,  are  too 
apt  to  have  recourse.  We  sometimes  fancy  that  some  of  our 
pnilanthropists  have  taken  a  lesson  from  our  mendicants,  who 
oeg  with  a  terrific  sore  exposed,  or  with  a  touching  recital  of 
their  woes  tied  round  their  neck,  or,  by  way  of  a  change,  with  a 
head  of  Christ  chalked  beside  them  on  the  pavement  Let  us 
eschew  all  these  artificial  stimulants,  and  calmly  look  at  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  It  is  bad,  undoubtedly — it  is  very  pressing — 
for,  in  the  present  time,  when  we  live  so  fast,  and  change  treads 
so  close  upon  the  heels  of  change,  a  year  often  does  the  work  of 
a  century.  Immediate  and  sustained  efforts  are  loudly  called 
for  from  every  man  or  woman  who  can  be  persuaded  to  bear  a 
hand.  We  need  all  the  force  of  private  benevolence ;  and  we 
require,  too,  for  the  needful  material  reforms, — what  we  perhaps 
shall  not  obtain  in  sufficient  measure, — the  attention  of  that 
corrupt  legislature  and  unserious  government  that  Providence 
has  inflicted  on  a  people  growing  more  serious  and  conscientious 
every  day.  Our  position  is  bad,  undoubtedly ;  but  it  is  im- 
mensely hopeful.  These  present  difficulties  and  struggles  are 
but  the  commencing  throes  of  the  new  birth  of  England.  The 
forward  movement  is  as  yet  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  the  launch 
is  begun  :  our  ship  moves. 

We  proceed  to  review  the  means  of  improvement  already  in 
our  hands.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  parochial  sys- 
tem of  the  national  churches.  We  begin  with  the  English 
Established  Church,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  religious  commu- 
nions into  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  divided. 
For  the  complete  reformation  of  the  country  districts  in  Eng- 
land, that  church  ought  to  be  fully  adequate.  Its  clergy  num- 
ber, according  to  the  census  of  1851,  18,587  men, — a  little 
army.     They   are  now,  as  a  body,  educated,  intelligent,  and 
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moral;  and  they  have  marvellously  increased,  of  late  years, 
in  energy  and  zeal.  But  they  still  inherit,  from  preceding  gene- 
rations, the  wretched  efiects  of  past  neglect — a  low  standard 
of  official  obligation,  and  a  very  ineffective  state  of  discipline. 
The  amount  of  exertion  that  can  be  enforced  upon  them  by 
authority,  is  a  mere  nothing;  and  the  independence  of  the 
individual  parochial  minister  has  attained  its  highest  point :  ex- 
cept for  the  most  grievous  faults  of  morals  or  of  doctrine,  no 
bishop  can  correct,  far  less  depose,  a  clergyman.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  one  good  effect,  that,  wherever  real  goodness  appears 
among  the  English  clergy,  it  is  of  the  freest  and  noblest  kind, — 
an  unconstrained  and  loving  sacrifice,  offered  by  a  heart  on 
which  no  external  influence  exerts  any  constraining  power,  and 
from  which  even  public  opinion  requires  very  little  exertion. 
But  its  evil  effects  are,  unhappily,  far  greater :  it  attracts  hire- 
lings into  the  fold ;  and  it  deprives  the  physically  sluggish  and 
the  thoughtless  of  that  impulse  from  witnout,  which  can  extort 
good  service  even  from  tnem.  And  in  addition  to  this,  this 
church's  ministers  have  been,  for  a  long  time  past,  at  arm's-length 
with  the  people.  They  are  gentlemen,  while  the  people  are 
common  men.  They  enter  into  the  humble  cottages ;  but  not 
as  the  bretliren  of  the  poor.  Thev  try  to  do  good  ;  but  in  their 
best-meant  efforts  there  is  more  of  patronage  than  of  sympathy. 
And  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  position,  they,  in  very 
many  cases,  never  succeed  in  really  knowmg  the  people.  Their 
own  past  training,  and  all  their  experience  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  has  been  in  a  different  rank  of  life,  and  amidst  different 
scenes.  And  so,  even  when  evil  is  germinating  the  fastest  at 
their  very  doors,  many  of  them  hardly  know  of  its  existence.  A 
distressing  case  forces  itself  upon  their  notice  every  now  and 
then :  they  mourn  over  it,  and  then  shut  their  eyes ;  they  do  not 
detect  the  deeper  evil,  of  which  the  skin-eruption  is  but  the 
esrtemal  symptom. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  stiffness  of  the  ma- 
chine that  they  have  to  work.  Their  church  is  distinguished  by 
— ^nay,  it  has  boasted  of,  its  uniformity  and  unchangeableness, 
those  very  qualities  that  most  impede  its  action  in  a  multiform 
and  ever-changing  world ;  and  most  of  its  ministers  have  been 
trained  in  a  wonderful  fanatic  love  of  its  very  chains.  One  hears 
from  them  those  marvellous  doubts,  whether  it  be  fit  or  decent 
to  prefer  our  requests  to  God  in  any  words  except  those  of  a 
form,  or  even  whether  any  prayers  can  be  desirable  except  that 
small  selection  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
whether  God  will  accept  a  sacrifice  that  does  not  rise  from  within 
consecrated  walls,  or  is  breathed  from  the  lips  of  men  upon  whose 
heads  no  bishop's  hand  was  ever  laid.  It  is  melancholy  some- 
times to  see  one  of  the  more  completely  chained  of  these  per- 
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fectly  well-meaning  physicians  of  the  soul,  going  his  round  among 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  treating  all  the  infinitely  various  symp- 
toms of  their  minds,  with  his  one  single  panacea  that  heals  nobody. 

Yet  even  in  her  weakness  and  her  bondage,  this  Church  has 
done  great  things.  In  that  only  class  which  has  been  thoroughly 
her  own,  the  upper  class,  she  has  raised,  in  every  part  except 
the  very  highest^  a  society  more  blameless  than  any  other  m 
Europe.  It  is  to  her,  in  a  great  measure,  that  we  owe  those 
fervent,  free,  and  liberal  hearts,  that  are  burning  even  now  to 
be  let  loose  to  win  and  convert  and  save  their  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  it  is  she  that  has  taught  her  children,  and 
fixed  deep  in  the  English  heart  its  noblest  principle,  that  the 
highest  thing  to  which  the  highest  nature  can  aspire,  is  not  heroic 
saintship,  far  less  the  vanity  of  glory,  but  ^^to  do  our  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  call  us.*"  And 
even  now,  some  of  her  ministers  are  already,  and  all  have  the 
possibility  of  becoming,  the  very  beau  idial  of  parochial  clergy- 
men. A  man,  gifted  from  the  beginning  with  the  virtues  of  the 
higher  rank ;  of  gentle  blood,  of  elegant  and  accomplished  mind, 
of  enlarged  views  and  courteous  manners,  and  of  a  high  sense  of 
honour ;  who  has  acquired,  in  addition,  the  humbler  virtues  of 
the  parish  minister,  and  become  frugal  and  unostentatious  in  his 
life  ;  capable  of  humbling  himself  to  be  his  people's  brother,  and 
of  loving  their  society  far  better  than  that  of  his  equals  or  supe- 
riors ;  perfectly  acquainted,  and  deeply  sympathizing,  with  all 
their  wants  and  feelings;  devout  and  simple  in  religion,  and 
able,  emancipated  alike  from  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  learn- 
ing, to  listen  in  humility  to  those  voices  of  simple  religion  which 
God  often  speaks  from  the  lips  of  the  very  poor ; — a  man  thus 
doubly  gifted  would  be  the  model  clergyman.  His  influence 
would  iS  the  greatest,  and  also  the  most  salutary.  And  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  are,  we  believe,  better  situated  for 
realizing  it  than  any.  We  hope  and  think,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  defects  and  difficulties,  a  brilliant  and  useful  future 
lies  before  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  its  fall,  or  serious 
decline,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  English  people. 

The  chief  thing  that  it  requires,  in  order  to  render  its  paro- 
chial system  thoroughly  efficient,  is  a  more  regular  and  complete 
Parochial  Inspection.  In  fact,  the  nation  should  deal  with  its 
churches  and  clergy,  as  it  has  already  dealt  with  its  schools  and 
schoolmasters.  We  know  that  this  superintendence  is,  in  theory, 
exercised  by  its  bishops ;  who  ought  to  be,  if  they  realised  their 
name,  the  overseers,  superintendents,  inspectors  of  all  their  sub- 
ordinates. But  the  theory  is  not  realized  :  indeed,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  even  of  our  Episcopal  readers  (if  we  are  so  highly 
honoured)  would  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us  if  we  ventured 
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to  say,  that  the  episcopal  visitation  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  sham.  The  clergy  meet  the  bishop  once  in  three 
years  at  a  central  town ;  they  hear  a  charge  delivered  in  the 

Erincipal  charch,  and  eat  a  dinner  together  at  the  principal 
otel ;  and  so  they  depart,  each  party  engaged  having  spent  a 
fleasant  social  day,  but  conscious  that  no  business  has  been  done, 
ndeed,  one  of  the  bishops  has  lately  simplified  the  matter,  and 
visits  his  diocese,  to  the  great  relief  of  himself  and  his  clergy, 
through  the  penny  post. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  this,  the  visitation  were  an  annual 
and  a  real  one :  the  inspector  (episcopus)  having  been  chosen 
for  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  organizing  par- 
ishes, of  influencing  and  caring  for  the  soul,  and  of  encouraging 
his  fellow-labourers ;  and  his  visitation  being  a  kind  but  strict 
and  real  inquiry  into  all  the  details  of  parochial  progress  or  de- 
cline ;  an  inspection  of  the  statistics  of  the  congregation,  the 
communion  table,  and  the  school ;  of  the  comparative  numbers 
of  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  in  the  births ;  of  the  progress,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  of  temperance  or  intemperance,  and 
all  other  forms  of  rural  or  urban  vice  and  virtue ;  of  the  various 
signs,  which  a  practised  eye  can  read  in  a  moment,  of  pastoral 
effort  or  neglect : — Suppose  that  this  man  of  long  experience 
and  practised  eye,  pointed  out  to  his  inferior  brother  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  inspection  of  these  details  had  clearly  led  him, 
and  indicated  the  practical  ways  which  his  own  experience  had 
shown  him,  for  correcting  the  existing  evils,  and  making  more 
progress  in  that  noble  work  of  God  that  is  in  every  parish  mini- 
ster's hands : — Can  any  one  doubt,  that  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment would  take  place  immediately  in  parochial  machinery,  and 
ministerial  earnestness,  and  the  moral  state  of  the  people  ?  The 
inspectors  of  schools,  men  in  general  of  fair  average  qualifica- 
tions, and  nothing  more,  have  produced  already,  without  any 
power  of  dictation,  or  arbitrary  exertion  of  authority,  an  immense 
improvement  in  education.  Real  inspectors  of  parishes  would 
produce  as  rapid  an  advance  in  the  religious  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  people. 

We  trust  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  English  people 
will  awake  to  the  vast  importance  of  that  magnificent  machine 
of  moral  and  religious  influence — ^the  national  Church.  Their 
interest  is  to  make  it  two  things — efficient  and  responsible.  Its 
heads  should  have  the  power  which  is  needed  by  all  directors  of 
great  organized  bodies,  but  should  be  directly  responsible  for  its 
exercise  to  the  nation.  At  present,  John  Bull's  idea  of  a  bishop 
is  (though  not  an  unnatural)  yet  a  rather  crude  one.  He  sup- 
poses him  to  be  an  irresponsible  oiScial,  paid  at  a  minimum  of 
£4500  a  year :  he  dislikes  irresponsibility,  and  thinks  the  salary 
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too  high :  and  he  says  he  will  have  no  more  bishops :  he  will 
not  confer  power  when  the  holders  of  it  cannot  be  called  to  ac- 
coQDt  for  its  exercise.  He  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
He  does  indeed  require  no  more  highly-paid  ana  irresponsible 
officers ;  but  he  does  require  his  religious  and  moral  machinery — 
the  most  important  thing  in  his  whole  land — to  be  closely  and  effi- 
ciently superintended,  and  made  to  do  its  utmost  for  his  people's 
good.  And  he  wants  the  superintendents  to  be  made,  like  his 
generals,  his  judges,  his  legislators,  and  even  his  kings,  respon- 
sible to  himself.  Let  him  make  them  so.  His  Church  is  a  far 
nobler  property  than  his  sewers,  or  his  streets,  or  his  jails,  or 
even  his  schools,  on  all  of  which  he  occupies  so  much  of  his 
thoughts  and  money:  and  it  is  just  as  much  his  own.  Let  him 
make  it  truly  efficient,  and  half  his  present  national  difficulties 
will  be  gone. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Scotland,  to  take  from  her  our  example 
of  the  possible  missionary  efficacy  of  the  parochial  system,  and 
of  what  every  one  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parishes  may  be 
made.  Dr.  Chalmers*  is  the  hero  of  the  parochial  system ;  its 
perfection  was  the  grand  idea  and  aspiration  of  his  life ;  and  he 
was  spared  to  see  it,  in  one  instance,  almost  perfected.  His 
system  may  be  stated  thus: — A  parochial  district  containing 
about  2000  inhabitants  was  to  be  the  sphere  of  each  parochial 
minister.  This  was  to  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  about 
twenty  houses,  each  of  which  was  to  be  watched  over  by  a  volun- 
tary visitor,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  room,  in  which  the  visitor 
was  to  assemble  the  cnildren  as  a  local  Sabbath  school,  and  the 
minister  was  to  meet  the  inhabitants,  at  regularly  recurring 
periods,  for  exhortation  and  prayer.  These  local  schools  or 
meeting-rooms  were  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  parish 
Church  and  day-schools. 

He  applied  this  f^ystem,  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  to  the 
district  of  the  West  Port  in  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
murders  by  Burke  and  Hare.  It  contained  411  families,  of 
which  45  were  attached  to  some  Protestant  communion,  70  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  296  had  no  connexion  with  any  church 
whatever.  In  these  families  the  number  of  children  capable  of 
attending  school  was  only  411,  and  of  these  290  were  growing 
up  entirely  untaught.  The  population  was  in  other  respects 
very  degraded. 

^^  Aided,  however,  by  that  band  of  zealous  associates  which  his 
public  lectures,  and  the  many  private  interviews  by  which  they  were 
followed  up,  bad  gathered  around  him,  Dr.  Chalmers  went  hopefully 
forward.     The  plan  of  operations  laid  down  by  him  was  sufficiently 

*  "  The  West  Port,"  by  the  Rcy.  Dr.  Hanna.  "^^ 
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simple^  but  it  needed  zeal  and  regularity  and  devoted  patience  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  The  West  Port  was  divided  into  twenty 
districts  containing  each  about  twenty  families.  Over  each  of  these 
districts  a  visitor  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit,  once 
every  week,  all  the  families  committed  to  his  care ;  by  all  such  atten- 
tion and  services  as  he  could  offer  to  win  their  good-will,  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  by  entering  into  conversation,  and  by  engaging  in 
prayer,  to  promote,  as  fit  openings  were  given  him,  their  spiritual 

welfare To  protect  the  purity  of  his  enterprise,  he  was  most 

anxious  that  his  agents  should  not  become  almoners,  and  should  dis- 
pense as  little  money  as  possible  among  the  poor.*' 

Dr.  Chalmers  laid  the  greatest  possible  stress  on  this  last 
pointy  which  we  may  notice  in  passing;  as  the  confusion  of 
material  and  moral  influences  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
English  Church.  The  hope  of  material  aid  poisons  and  de- 
grades the  higher  wishes  of  the  heart :  and  tne  best  viaticum 
that  the  missionary  can  cany  with  him  is  that  which  Peter  had, 
when  he  said,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I 
have  give  I  thee.''  The  spiritual  function,  and  the  almoner- 
ship,  cannot  be  too  completely  separated.     But  to  return : — 

The  enterprise  was  commenced  on  July  27th,  1844.  The 
Church  was  opened  on  February  19th,  1847.  300  sittings  were 
taken,  of  which  three-fourths  were  from  the  West  Port :  there 
were  132  communicants,  and  100  of  them  from  the  West  Port : 
three-fourths  of  the  children  were  already  in  the  schools.  At 
this  moment  Dr.  Chalmers  died,  but  his  work  did  not  perish 
with  him.  The  following  was  its  condition  five  years  after  his 
death : — 

"  There  were  some  who  thought  that  his  removal  would  be  fatal 
to  its  success,  and  that  it  was  only  by  such  impulses  as  he  could  give 
that  such  an  enterprise  could  be  sustained.  But  five  years  have  passed 
(1852)  since  he  was  at  its  head,  and  under  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Tasker,  each  year  has  witnessed  an  advancing  progress. 
In  its  educational  department  the  work  is  complete.  In  the  different 
schools,  male  and  female,  day  and  evening,  between  400  and  500 
children  are  in  attendance ;  nor  is  it  known  that  tltere  is  a  single  child 

of  a  family  resident  within  the  West  Port  who  is  not  at  school 

It  was  the  district  visiting,  and  the  zeal  especially  of  those  ladies  by 
whom  a  special  oversight  of  the  children's  regular  attendance  at  school 
was  undertaken,  by  which  this  great  achievement  has  mainly  been 
accomplished.  The  ecclesiastical  department  presents  us  with  a  no 
less  gratifying  result.  The  habit  of  church  attendance  has  become  as 
general  and  regular  within  the  West  Port  as  it  is  in  the  best  conditioned 
districts  of  Edinburgh.** 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  mover  in  this  case  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  able  minister  of  the  daj,  and  his  helpers  all  picked 
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men  or  women.  This  is  true :  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  success  that  ordinary  average  ability,  if  combined 
with  religious  earnestness,  could  not  accomplish.  Such  victories 
are  won  not  by  skill  or  talent  so  much  as  by  faith,  zeal,  and  per- 
severance. We  recommend  this  example  to  all  the  parochial  or 
territorial  Churches.  What  has  been  done  in  one  instance  may 
be  done  in  all.  And  what  mat/  be,  must  The  country  requires 
and  we  believe  will  very  soon  demand  it. 

This  brilliant  success  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  united  exer- 
tions by  which  it  was  achieved,  illustrates  the  grand  defect  of 
the  parochial  machinery  of  the  English  Church,  This  is  its 
apparent  inability  to  call  forth  or  direct  the  labours  of  the  laity. 
It  does  indeed  possess  its  district  visitors,  and  other  such  assist- 
ants; but  it  too  often  treats  these  unordained  helpers  as  a 
necessary  evil,  rather  than  the  greatest  possible  of  goods.  And 
it  has  a  prejudice  against,  and  apparently  a  dread  of,  lay  teach- 
ing. It  has  not  known  that,  in  spiritual  matters,  life  and  action^ 
death  and  inactivity,  produce  and  reproduce  each  other.  But 
this  prejudice  and  dread  it  is  now  happily  fast  outliving.  It  is 
beginning  to  see,  that  the  important  question  is  not,  Tiow  the 
work  shall  be  done,  or  who  shall  do  it,  but  whether  it  shall  be 
done  at  all ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  any  parish  requires  the 
efforts  not  of  one  or  two  individuals,  but  of  a  (jhurch — a  congre- 
gation. In  a  few  years,  it  will  seem  almost  incredible,  that  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  Church  of  England^s 
bishops,  in  charge  of  the  place  where  demoralization  is  most  griev- 
ous, and  eager  for  its  reform,  only  sixteen  years  ago  "  objected 
to  lay  agency  altogether."  He  has  now  recanted,  and  gives  his 
suppoit  to  more  than  one  of  the  organizations  by  which  the 
English  Church  is  now  seeking  to  employ  in  spiritual  labours 
her  earnest  sons  of  humble  rank ;  but  his  support  is  still  half- 
hearted and  reserved.  But  ere  long  all  must  embrace,  and  all 
mil  embrace,  the  principle  that  we  have  stated  above, — that 
success  will  follow  not  the  feeble  struggles  of  an  individual,  but 
the  combined  efforts  of  many.  Neither  conscientious  scruple, 
nor  baser  jealousy,  can  long  hinder  the  active  employment  of 
all.  Every  parish,  on  the  Church  of  England's  territory  and 
on  that  of  every  other  territorial  Church,  must  become  the 
scene,  no  longer  of  the  ineffectual  labour,  or  but  too  effectual  idle- 
ness, of  an  individual,  but  of  the  free,  earnest,  combined  labours 
of  all  its  Christian  inhabitants.  Every  one  of  these  has  his  gift : 
and  has  a  right  to  claim  a  free  scope  for  its  exercise.  The  neglect 
by  the  English  Church  of  the  gifts  of  those  of  her  humbler  sons 
who  have  a  call  to  teach,  has  Tost  her  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  those  whom  a  Church  should  prize  the  most  highly. 

We  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  established  bodies,  to 
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that  of  bodies  partly  non-conformist  and  partly  combined.  At 
this  point,  however,  an  important  question  meets  us.  Is  it  best 
that  those  religious  eflforts,  that  we  so  much  need,  should  be 
famished,  in  each  land,  by  one  Christian  body,  or  by  many 
independent  ones  ?  Ought  they  to  be  comprised  in  one  single 
organization,  and  directed  by  one  central  executive?  or  is  it 
better  that  organizations  and  executives  should  be  several  and 
independent?  The  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  of  the  Protestant 
Dodies  on  the  Continent,  assume,  as  an  axiom,  the  first  of  these 
alternatives.  We  however  consider  that  the  question  demands 
discussion.  Let  us  therefore  consider  it.  And,  first,  let  us  extend 
our  view  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  land,  and  meet  the  question 
on  its  widest  scale.  Let  us  ask,  Is  it  desirable  that  the  whole 
Christian  Church  should  be  framed  into  one  strictly  centralized 
organization,  with  full  legislative  and  executive  functions, 
directed  either  by  a  numerous  council,  or  a  single  despotic  head ; 
and  furnished  with  a  supreme  central  court  to  decide  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  ?  A  Church  thus  centralized  is  the 
grand  day-dream  of  all  the  hierarchists.  Let  us  set  our  imagi- 
nations to  work,  and  suppose  it  realized.  All  the  world  would 
then  have  submitted  its  body  to  one  uniform  rule  of  coercive 
discipline,  and  its  mind  to  one  system  of  theology.  There  would 
be  one  central  government,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
terrestrial  God,  demanding  the  unreserved  and  unhesitating 
obedience  of  prince  and  people  in  every  land.  All  that  influ- 
ences the  will  or  facilitates  coercion  would  be  at  its  bidding. 
Not  only  the  more  spiritual  influences — worship,  education,  and 
the  press ;  priests,  religious  orders,  theologians,  inquisitors ;  but 
also  the  instruments  of  material  power — armies,  navies,  civil 
ofiicials,  police ;  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  whatever  in- 
vention may  yet  be  added  to  speed  the  passage,  and  enforce  the 
execution,  of  commands ;  all  would  be  centralized  in  one  hand. 
The  result  would  be  an  earthly  omnipotence.  But  would  there 
be  omniscience  to  guide  that  omnipotence  ?  Would  this  enor- 
mous power  be  always  wielded  by  unerring  wisdom  and  perfect 
goodness  ?  On  that  question  rests  all.  Every  man  knows  that 
no  such  thing  could  be.  If  the  supreme  power  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  council,  that  council  might  be  composed  of  men  like 
Constantine*s  prelates  at  Nicea,  perhaps  in  the  main  conscien- 
tious, yet  biassed  by  self-interest  and  mutual  jealousy,  and  open 
to  all  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  court ;  or,  like  the  fathers  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  bitter  yet  unstable  fanatics,  dominated 
alternately  by  a  Cyril,  a  Dioscorus,  or  a  Leo.  Or  if  the  power 
were  committed  to  the  hands  of  one  single  despot,  shed  what 
halo  you  please  of  factitious  glory  round  his  head ;  call  him,  if 
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you  will,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Representative  of  the 
Almighty ;  choose  for  that  place  of  superhuman  power  the  best 
and  ablest  of  his  age ;  train  and  educate  your  Dalai  Lama  as 
you  will ;  after  all,  you  cannot  make  him  more  than  man,  nor 
stretch  his  finite  powers  so  as  to  fit  him  to  hold  the  position  of  a 
God. 

But  the  place  would  not  always  be  occupied  by  good  or  able 
men.  Worldly  influence  and  intrigue  would  bear  sway  among 
the  electors.  Honest  mistakes  would  sometimes  be  committed. 
Bitter  fanaticism  would  often  predominate.  And  so  the  sceptre 
would  sometimes  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Pius  IX.,  a  well-meaning 
man,  but  weak  and  vain,  whom  perhaps  his  best  friends  would 
hardfy  think  equal  to  managing  a  world;  sometimes  in  those  of  a 
magnificent  spendthrift,  like  Leo  IX. ;  sometimes  in  those  of 
a  godless  profligate,  like  Alexander  VI. ;  sometimes  in  those 
of  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent  III.,  men  in  whom  every  pas- 
sion IS  silent,  except  the  love  of  power ;  sometimes  in  those  of  a 
Pius  v.,  conscientious  and  blameless  in  life,  yet  by  the  very 
sincerity  of  his  belief  rendered  all  the  more  ruthless  and  inexora- 
ble. Each  of  these  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  human 
race ;  but  the  last  (though  the  highest  in  moral  worth)  must 
prove  the  very  scourge  of  God.  The  whole  world  would  be  in 
one  hand :  and  that  liand  incapable  from  weakness,  misguided 
by  mistaken  views  or  selfish  tastes,  or  sometimes  reckless  from 
vice,  or  ambition,  or  fanaticism.  The  great  misery  of  the  old 
Roman  empire  would  be  continually  returning  in  ten-fold  com- 
pleteness. That  empire's  peculiar  evil  was  this,  that  it  com- 
prised the  whole  civilized,  and  almost  the  whole  approachable, 
world,  and  no  escape  was  possible  from  its  all-embracing  arms. 
The  poor  wretch  that  fell  under  its  ban  could  not  even  become 
a  refugee :  he  must  cover  his  face  and  take  poison,  or  fall  upon 
his  sword.  Yet,  in  the  days  of  its  worst  tyranny,  the  Roman 
empire  pried  little  into  private  life,  and  left  men's  thoughts  and 
convictions  for  the  most  part  free.  But  what  would  be  the 
tyranny  of  a  great  spiritual  despotism,  embracing  actually  the 
whole  world ;  pretending,  and  perhaps  believing,  that  its  deci- 
sions are  the  Almighty's  own  decrees,  and  claiming,  in  his  right, 
to  possess  the  secrets  of  every  heart,  and  to  control  not  only 
every  action  but  every  thought?  And  add  to  this  consideration, 
that  of  the  certain  result  that  must  arrive,  when  the  invigorating 
influence  of  rivalry  and  competition  was  quite  gone.  The  vast 
body  must  sink  into  sloth  and  corruption,  as  all  bodies  do  when 
left  Quiet  and  unopposed.  It  was  the  Reformation  that  revived 
the  Roman  Church :  it  is  Dissent  that  reawakens  Established 
Churches:  and  Infidelity  that  restores  force  and  activity  to 
modern  Christendom.   We  believe  that  the  Churches  had  better 
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do  their  best  in  their  own  humble  spheres^  and  leave  to  their 
Almighty  Head  the  task  of  governing  his  world.  The  kingdom 
of  God  that  they  have  to  promote  is  not  one  of  these  gorgeous 
systems,  but  a  something  within  their  individual  members. 

We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  think  we  have  wandered  rather 
far ;  but,  in  truth,  our  own  original  task  was  to  consider  an  ap- 
plication on  a  smaller  scale  of  exactly  the  same  principle.  May 
not  the  same  thing  be  the  case  in  each  single  land,  as  in  the  world 
at  large?  We  wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  Is  the  exclusive  existence  of  one  religious  body  in  a 
land  conducive  to  religious  purity,  or  to  vigour  of  philanthropic 
effort?  And  may  not  different  Christian  bodies  exist  on  the 
same  soil,  yet  in  perfect  mutual  harmony,  and  feeling  them- 
selves conscious  members  of  one  Universal  Church  ?  We  leave 
these  questions  for  decision, — verba  sapientibus.  And  yet,  in 
closing  our  reflections  on  this  subject,  let  us  draw  our  reader's 
attention  to  one  fact  too  little  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
earliest  Christendom.  What  was  the  step  that  gave  to  Christi- 
anity its  first  great  expansion  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  centime  of  operations  distinct  from  the 
original  one.  The  first  twelve  had  continued  in  Judea,  troubled 
with  doubts  and  scruples,  and  applying  themselves,  with  great 
indecision,  if  at  all,  to  the  work  of  converting  the  nations,  when 
a  new  centre  of  firee  Christian  efforts  was  established  at  Antioch 
by  those  prophets  and  teachers  who  took  the  daring  step  of 
ordaining  Paul.  Did  not  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  ot  the 
world  date  from  the  establishment  of  that  second  centre,  and 
second  apostolate  ?  and  can  any  authentic  vestige  be  produced 
of  the  Christian  labours,  in  the  whole  of  that  western  world 
which  now  is  Christendom,  of  any  teacher,  who  did  not  issue 
from  that  new  centre  and  new  apostolate  ?  We  believe  that  the 
existence  of  separate  organizations  in  the  Christian  Church  is 
almost  as  ancient  as  Christianity  itself. 

There  are  various  Christian  sects  upon  the  English  soil,  all 
andoubtedly  engaged  in  useful  labours ;  but  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  pass  them  all  over  except  the  one  that  possesses  the  most  dis- 
tinctive and  (we  think)  the  most  valuable  peculiarities, — the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  the  pastoral  and  missionary  func- 
tions of  the  Church,  each  exist  in  mil  development,  but  have  (in 
a  manner)  parted  company.  The  Wesleyan  Society  and  the 
EBtablished  Church  are  closely  related — daughter  and  mother : 
ttid  one  possesses  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  supplement  the 
lidi^.  We  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  which  our  neutral 
fioaition  mves  us  to  suggest  to  these  two  bodies  the  exactness 
with  whioi  tbey  are  adapted  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  the 
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one  supplying  what  the  other  lacks.  The  Church  of  England 
has  no  missionary  machinery  :  the  Wesleyan  body  no  parochial 
one.  It  is  madness  in  either  of  these  bodies  to  hope  for  a  victory 
over  the  other ;  it  is  wickedness  in  each  to  rejoice  at  each  other^s 
failures ;  ihey  might  form  an  alliance  with  the  best  effect ;  and 
they  may  be  sure,  that,  if  it  be  desirable  and  ordered  by  God's 
Providence  that  they  shall  hereafter  melt  into  one  body,  it  will 
be  by  the  steps  of  free  co-operation — alliance — union. 

The  Wesleyan  body  is  a  very  well-developed  missionary 
machinery,  its  ministers  are  all,  in  their  essential  idea,  not 
pastors,  but  preachers.  They  are  of  two  classes, — the  itin- 
erant preachers,  who  number  about  915  in  Great  Britain,  and 
are  considered  to  be  clergymen  ;  and  the  local  preachers,  who 
are  estimated  (in  the  original  connexion  alone)  at  between 
13,000  and  14,000,  and  are  considered  to  be  laymen. 

"  The  clerics  are  separated  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry — 
are  members  of,  or  in  connexion  with,  or  received  as  probationers 
by,  the  Conference,  and  are  supported  by  funds  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  classes  and  congregations.  From  one  to  four  of  these  are 
appointed  annually,  for  not  exceeding  three  years  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, to  the  same  circuit.  Their  ministry  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  chapel  in  the  circuit,  but  they  act  interchangeably  from 
place  to  place^  seldom  preaching  in  the  same  place  more  than  one 
Sunday  without  a  change,  which  is  effected  according  to  a  plcm 
generally  re-made  every  quarter.  The  layer  'local'  preachers,  as 
they  are  denominated,  follow  secular  callings,  like  other  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  preach  on  the  Sabbaths  at  the  places  appointed 
for  them  in  the  above-mentioned  plan  ;  as  great  an  interval  being 
observed  between  their  appointments  to  the  same  place  as  can  be 
conveniently  arranged.  By  this  means  great  variety  and  freshness  is 
produced  in  their  ministrations.  No  local  or  lay  preacher  is  permitted 
to  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  services.  By  these  means  a  circuit 
comprising  perhaps  twenty  preaching  places  is  adequately  served  with 
from  two  to  four  regular  itinerants,  assisted  by  the  local  preachers, 
and  at  an  expense  proportionably  small  when  compared  with  any 
system  having  a  fixed  minister  for  each  congregation."* 

The  action  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  pervades  the  whole  country.  There  are  very  few  clusters 
of  houses  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England  where  there  is  not 
what  youthful  Antjlicans  used  very  irreverently  (and  in  good 
truth  very  wickedly)  to  call  a  schism-shop — a  little  hovel  of  a 
chapel,  or  a  room  in  a  house,  to  which  a  local  preacher  of  one  of 
the  Methodist  societies  makes  his  periodical  visits.  This  has 
often  been,  for  years,  the  only  spiritual  agency  at  work — the 
only  means  of  maintaining  spiritual  life,  in  neglected  districts 

*  Census  of  Religious  Worship. 
VOL.  XXIV.      NO.  XLVir.  L 
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romote  from  the  parish  churches.  And  the  effect  of  it  has  on 
the  whole  been  very  good.  There  is  undoubtedly  hypocrisy 
amongst  these  bodies ;  and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Wesleyan 
system   that  tends  very  much  to  roster  it.    That  system  re- 

Suires  from  its  people  not  only  religious  lives,  but  religious 
emonstrations,  and  those  religious  demonstrations  of  a  peculiar 
type.  They  must  not  only  be  Christians  at  heart,  but  talking 
Christians,  and  Christians  talking  in  Wesleyan  phraseology. 
Thus,  the  grand  fault  of  the  Wesleyans,  like  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  is  that  it  tries  to  be  too  uniform.  And,  when 
people  do  not  naturally  talk  and  feel  in  the  way  which  the  sect 
afiects,  and  feel  that  such  experiences  are  expected  from  them, 
they  find  it  only  too  natural  to  sham.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  we 
believe  that  the  Wesleyan  body  contains  by  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  true  religion  and  moral  life  of  any  sect  in  England. 
And  It  drains  off  into  itself,  from  year  to  year,  the  thirst  for  reli- 
gious exertion  that  develops  itself  within  the  Established  Church ; 
and  that  simply  because  it  recognises  the  call  to  teach  and  preach 
that  God  issues  alike  to  the  highest  and  the  humblest,  and  gives 
to  the  latter  an  opportunity  to  obey. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  in  the  Wesleyan  economy  which 
demands  notice  and  study,  as  closely  allied  "to  our  pnesen:  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  principle^  which  this  society  has  so  largely 
developed,  of  close  religious  association.  A  committee  o!  the 
EnglisJi  Convocation  has  drawn  *he  attention  cf  that  Charch 
to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  confiratemitiess  as  a  great  me^ns  of 
hoUiiu:  the  converts  that  are  made  by  her  mi5sion$^  One  o: 
the  puolications^  now  before  us  recommends  to  os  aa  isiiuiion 
of  the  French  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul : — a  sooieiy  vsiihin 
ibe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  exclusively  composevi  c-\  ar.i 
l^^x-emed  by«  lavmen,  whose  objects  are  mutaal  eviidcation  a: 
periodical  meetings^  and  active  charity  of  evwr  kiad.  This 
Jix^y  originated"  in  1833,  and  has  now  attained  to  sach  a  5e- 
T«li^pmenClhat  its  income  is  said  to  be  XmXiXXX  and  it  has 
mfiiiiatevi  brtnches  in  all  parts  of  the  coononr.  It  ».  w>p  lelJere, 
rigidly  Papal ;  but,  nevertheless,  is  doing  a  greia:  ieal  of  f  xo. 
Kow,  it  is  too  coninry  to  Engi^  habit  to  recv>snae  »  eiiafr^. 
and  above  all  to  celebrate  with  praisew  any  ias(i:at>:fi  o<  a:>xl-rr 
LuKi,  or  even  of  our  own, — if  it  be  beyond  the  rtn^  oc  ccr  own 
ciieie  in  rtnk  of  lite,  or  in  leli^ioas  commnnxxx  T:>e  HIirt: 
Ckaieh  writer  who  ts  now  beeV<e  ns  while  ne  stc^er?  ciar  cc  iecce- 
cbting  £.>ces^  leligioas  eners^y « ignores  all  oo  hSs  :y«rs  sccl  ic.^  is 
net  of  kk  own  sciioioL  He  decumes  that  ia  Eair^i  ^^^  exirrc:  a 
6ihue  oc  iniiviiBal  exerbon*  and  af cness  to  soSer  T^ersccsally  iz 
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the  place  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  others,  in  comparison  with 
that  displayed  in  other  lands.  We  do  not  wish  to  find  fault 
with  any  one,  and  this  writer^s  aim  is  undoubtedly  generous 
and  good  ;  but  yet  we  must,  as  we  pass,  give  a  mild  chastisement 
to  a  character  that  we  dislike  intensely,  out  which  has  been  sadly 
abundant  of  late  years  in  religious  circles, — "  an  ill  bird  that 
befouls  its  own  nest/'  There  may  be  sects,  and  circles,  and 
ranks  in  England  averse  to  personal  exertion ;  but  we  deny  it 
most  emphatically  of  the  English  people.  Did  that  writer  know 
of  our  300,000  gratuitous  Sunday-school  teachers?  or  did  he 
ever  examine  a  single  English  parish,  to  discover  the  religious 
exertion  that  is  ready  in  them  all ;  though  in  some  indolence 
neglects  to  evoke,  and  in  others  jealousy  quenches  it?  We  do 
need  more  exertion,  although  we  have  already  much ;  but  what 
we  want  most  is  to  have  what  we  possess  called  forth,  directed, 
and  organized.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  in  particular, 
has  always  had  the  charitable  characteristics  of  the  society  of 
Vincent  de  Paul.  We  have  already  directed  attention  to  its  mis- 
sionary exertions;  let  us  now  point  out  the  provision  that  it 
makes  for  the  mutual  edification  of  its  members. 

A  society  is  no  other  than  a  company  of  men,  having  the  form, 
and  seeking  the  power,  of  godliness ;  united,  in  order  to  pray  together, 
to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  one  over  another  in 
love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  salvation. 

That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether  they  are  in- 
deed working  out  their  own  salvation,  each  society  is  divided  into 
smaller  companies,  called  classes,  according  to  their  respective  places 
of  abode.  There  are  about  twelve  persons  in  every  class,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  the  leader.     It  is  his  business, 

I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week  at  least,  in  order, 
To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper  ; 

To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require  ; 
To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  support  of 

the  Gospel ; 
n.  To  meet  the   ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once 

a  week,  in  order  to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or 

any  that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved  ; 
To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of  their  several 

classes  in  the  week  preceding ;  and 
To  shew  their  account  of  what  each  person  has  contributed.* 

Smaller  collections,  of  four  or  five  persons,  called  "  Bands," 
established  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1742,  are  also  still  preserved.  In  these, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  more  unrestrained  confession  to  each  other,  the 
persons  in  each  band  are  all  of  the  same  condition ;  either  married 

*  A  Paper  of  Instructions,  left  by  John  Wesley,  and  still  acted  on  by  tho 
W'esleyans. 
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women  or  single  women,  married  men  or  single  men.  The  rules  of 
the  bands  are,  (1.)  That  nothing  spoken  in  the  society  be  spoken 
again ;  (2.)  That  every  member  submit  to  his  minister  in  all  indif- 
ferent things ;  (3. J  That  every  member  bring,  once  a  week,  all  he 
can  spare  to  a  common  stock.  The  four  following  questions  are  to  be 
proposed  to  the  members  separately,  at  every  weekly  meeting  : — 

il.)  What  known  sins  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting  ? 
2.)  What  temptations  have  you  met  with  f  (3.)  How  were  you 
delivered!  (4.)  What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of  which 
you  doubt  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  not  1  * 

Now,  we  think  that  there  are  great  doubts  whether  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  this  practice  of  confession,  which  prevails  in  this 
closest  association,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  salutary  or  no  ;  but 
it  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  sort  of  confession  recommended 
in  St.  James's  Epistle,  being,  like  it,  mutual — directed  (not  to 
a  priest  but)  to  a  righteous  man  (real  or  supposed) — and  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  benefit  of  his  prayers :  and  it  supplies  a 
want  of  the  soul,  which,  although  perhaps  morbid,  is  a  real  and 
frequent  one.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  three  steps  of  reli- 
gious union,  1.  the  Association ;  2.  the  Class;  and  3.  the  Band, 
provide  all  the  different  varieties  of  more  or  less  close  commu- 
nion that  our  High  Church  friends  in  Convocation,  wlien  they 
proposed  the  religious  confraternity,  desired. 

The  fault  of  the  Wesleyan  system,  in  this  respect,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  connexion  with  a  class  is  made  an  indispensable 
term  of  communion.  This,  as  we  have  shewn  already,  unfits 
their  body  for  the  reception  of  any  but  one  class  of  mind — the 
social  and  communicative,  which  is  usually  the  shallowest.  The 
deep  reserved  disposition,  full  of  thoughts  that  it  can  hardly  fix, 
and  aspirations  that  it  cannot  define,  is  either  repelled  from  their 
system,  or  else  forced  to  say  what  it  does  not  feel,  and  made,  in 
spite  of  itself,  hypocritical.  The  whole  thing  should  be  optional ; 
and  then  the  system  would  be  free  from  all  objections,  and  might 
continue,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  great  means  of  strengthening  and 
holding  the  convert,  and  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  a  large 
class  of^  minds. 

Our  last  question,  with  respect  to  the  Wesleyan  Society,  shall 
be,  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be,  at  present,  re-united  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  f  To  this  we  should  answer  decidedly. 
No.  The  present  rulers  of  that  Church  would,  in  a  moment, 
clap  a  wet  blanket  upon  all  its  energy  and  zeal.  The  Bishop  of 
London  wished  to  stifle  the  City  Mission  in  its  infancy.  Most 
of  the  bishops,  especially  those  who  have  been  schoolmasters  or 
heads  of  colleges,  dislike  all  that  is  vulgar,  unlearned,  and  in- 
correct  in  taste,  and  want  all  spiritual  work  to  be  done  by  college 

*  Census  of  Religious  Worship. 
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men.  The  uses  of  the  vulgar,  the  unlearned,  and  the  incorrect 
in  taste,  must  be  recognised  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it 
must  learn  to  appreciate  its  sturdy  t&eaTot  before  the  Me- 
thodist Association  can  safely  join  it. 

Having  thus  considered  the  two  leading  English  denomina- 
tions, we  proceed  to  describe  those  combined  efforts  that  are  a 
new,  and  now  a  very  striking,  feature  of  our  religious  world, 
and  contain,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  happiest  omen  for  the 
future.  We  must  preface  our  remarks  on  the  City  Missions  with 
a  short  account  of  their  founder — a  man  who  deserves  all  the 
honour,  short  of  idolatry,  that  can  be  paid  to  departed  merit. 

About  the  time  when  Dr.  Chalmers  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  the  Tron  Church  at  Glasgow,  (30th  March  1815,)  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  of  humble  birth,  undistinguished  personal  appearance, 
and  little  apparent  intellectual  promise,  was  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Nile  Street,  in  the 
same  city.  No  two  persons  could  be  more  strongly  contrasted. 
In  Dr.  Chalmers  all  was  fresh  and  gorgeous,  both  in  speech 
and  writing;  in  David  Nasmith  all  was  plain,  laborious,  and 
undistinguished.     Each  has  done  a  great  work ;  yet  it  may  be  a 

Question  whether  the  work  of  the  plain  man  will  not  be  as  en- 
uring, and  produce,  for  all  time,  as  abundant  fruit  as  that  of  the 
brilliant  orator  and  profound  divine.  David  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow, 21st  March  1799,  as  his  rather  dull  biographer  informs  us, 
"  of  parents  respectable  in  circumstances  and  eminent  for  piety," 
members  of  the  College  Church.  But  it  was,  apparentlv,  neither 
parental  influence  nor  any  external  cause  that  made  him  what 
he  was.  The  spring  of  his  religious  development  was  indepen- 
dent and  internal.  He  had  been  self-guided  and  self-acting  from 
a  child.  At  fourteen  we  find  him  secretary  to  an  association  of 
boys  in  a  Sunday-school,  formed  for  distributing  Bibles  among 
the  poor.  At  sixteen  he  chose,  in  a  cool  thoughtful  manner, 
the  religious  communion  (Independent)  to  which  he  held  through 
life,  though  dissenting  afterwards,  in  one  important  particular, 
from  its  religious  practice.  And  to  his  latest  hour  he  never 
seems  to  have  lost  for  a  moment  his  confidence  in  the  personal 
guidance  of  his  God.  He  knew  that  his  own  motives  were 
right,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  God  would  guide  him.  Hence 
few  religious  lives  have  been  so  uniform  in  their  tenor.  He 
was  neither  drawn  to  religion  by  overpowering  terror  nor  tempted 
to  it  by  romantic  love ;  nor,  as  in  some  religious  heroes,  was 
there  in  him  any  period  of  agony  or  distress,  or  of  feverish  half- 
conscious  exertion.  He  was  visited  by  no  heavenly  visions  and 
haunted  by  no  demons.  All  was  quite  prosaic  m  him.  He 
brought  to  his  Maker''s  altar  no  shming  abilities,  no  brilliant 
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ftttuiVi  no  oloquence,  above  all,  no  learning.  He  was  a  plain  dry 
ineuKcr  ;  and  whon  he  wrote,  ho  scratched  away  at  an  erased  and 
blottod  nmnuNcript,  until  at  last  he  hammered  out  the  right 
thing.  IliH  gifts  consisted  of  a  commonplace,  but  very  efficient, 
power  of  organization  and  management,  such  as  would  have 
umdo  him  a  hrst-rato  head  in  a  large  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
«RtMbli((hinent ;  of  a  power  of  reacting  character  by  attentive  and 
unim|>a8sioned  observation,  which  would  have  quaUfied  him  for 
a  dotoclivo  poliotMuan ;  of  the  method  and  promptitude  of  a  first- 
rato  nian  of  businosss;  and  of  the  steady,  calculating  persever- 
anct»  of  a  cautious  Scotsman.  These  are  not  the  rarest  gifts ; 
but,  wo  think,  tlu\v  are  Uu>se  that  are  most  rarely  sacrificed  to 
tho  »orviiN}  of  lloaven«  And  these — such  as  he  had  to  give — 
David  Nasmith  dovoteil  without  a  particle  of  reserve.  He  was 
Ui^  gi^nd  oxamplo  of  the  Xineteenth-centurj*  type  of  saintship. 
This  is  not  tho  uiv^st  n>mantic  flvrm,  cht  the  most  admired ;  but 
wi»  an»  ivrtain  that  it  is  tlie  most  useful,  and  we  believe  that  it 
ia  tho  nv>bK>st»  Mou  admiiv  most  the  pictorial  saints^ — those 
ai\)oni  Wing**  whom  tlu*  irrx.>si$tible  impulse  of  entbo^asm,  or 
llw  thirst  tvur  roHgious  glor\\  carries  in  a  sute  of  spiritual  exal- 
lali\MU  which  alnu^t  oxcluvles  self-cvnisciousnesss  thnnuih  terrible 
paiUxS  aiul  owr  oiuurmous  didiculiies.  A  saint  in  a  cave  oi  the 
\i«^r<«  \vr  a  ooll  tix*^  tWi  $^uart\  or  shrinking  trvsaa  obserracion 
a|K\n  a  ixilUr  sowniy  ouUts  high«  or  half-<ieM  miib  tii:s€  ana 
vigik  \\r  kisE^^ig  ^Hiuri^i  ukx^rs  in  a  crowded  bospactl  as  a  rrxc  02" 
hb  o\t4[viih>  humiUiy  and  utior  CKHisempt  Unt  ihe  rashy  oc  fuse, 
— ihtxjjo  k^4i  Uvautitul  in  [^otures^  ana  n»i  w>fii  in  siwcy-bccis. 
IWl  gi\^  us^  Kvr  N)iieu>eii;h<cienxary  pnrfvtde^  a  sai::::  opx:  a 
liMfVH^W^;j>ji\i  ;^kvJ«  with  a  iedi??r  and  c>3ir:viJCK>oi<5K^?<oci  fjc 
Ki»  a^'^^N^iufK^  a  ouMttmiit^e  tvc  his  K\aivi  otf  :av^:us;:.Y%  a=>i  ul 
\Vikv  tv>r  hi*  Kxii*  We  bielSev^e  ihax  the  iici^ss  aii*ctf{rr  — 
iW  >^v«v.i  has  p(vftK>aac>ed[  his  hitzhes  apfcvrxl  5^*jc:  :i»  xta- 

<Vt^iM^^  iiii^  c\t«^ — 5he  cvvc  c*ic«iar*v;  a2>i  t^ss^iiess'-^jk^  rtrr-.tiT- 
l)iiv^v$^     Sa^i  was  I>arii  Xjessiii. 

j^^WhfC^  l^^^5W5*£^  Y^^is^YDJL:nr  e«:;»r«C7«ra«iew  »  a  Tifipc  :$g2x:;u^  ^o*^    Ii 

tiMk  «  iucil  x'yw;  W  ••«nfc5<vi  ^itk  ^*aiie  <i&^  ^^tyo:  27  £i>^idii*r£E^ ; 
^fUNv'yyv^  AH  Ui#  KOicc  Uias  i:  mu  armcs^  ztie  snrau;  zncr*.  ^  j; 

^ak'^:Mia  ^^^fatK^  a  ^^a:«tc7j»£  Jiiuuxi. — *  vliimr  3«rrair^  luuuu. 
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ers  of  the  City  Mission,  and,  in  realizing  this  simple  idea,  they 
adopted  the  most  obvious  and  matter-of-fact  machinery  to  bring 
the  truth  home  to  all.  They  engaged  the  best-qualified  men 
that  they  could  find,  marked  out  a  district  for  each,  and  obliged 
him  to  exert  a  prescribed  kind  and  quantity  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence upon  all  within  it.  Their  system  is  thus  essentially  a  paro- 
chial or  territortal  one.  But,  unlike  the  old  parochial  system, 
it  prescribes  an  exact  course  of  daily  duty  to  its  agents,  requires 
from  them  a  minute  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and 
exercises  over  them  the  strictest  superintendence.  Every  mission- 
ary is  expected  "  to  spend  thirty-six  hours  every  yveek  in  visiting 
from  house  to  house ;"  "  to  hold  two  meetings  every  week  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, exhortation,  and  prayer;"  "to  write  the  journal  of  his 
daily  proceedings  with  the  strictest  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  submit  it  once  a  week  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  district  for  his  inspection  f  and  to  draw  up  annually  a 
report  of  the  state  of  his  district.  At  Manchester,  where  the 
Mission  is  conducted  in  the  most  business-like  manner,  and  (so 
far  as  a  stranger  can  judge)  with  the  largest  measure  of  success ; 
the  course  of  a  missionary's  visits  is  regulated  on  the  model  of  a 
policeman's  beat.  Three  superintendents,  themselves  experienced 
missionaries,  watch  over  the  labours  of  the  inferiors.  One  of 
these,  from  time  to  time,  without  announcing  his  intention,  joins 
each  of  his  subordinates  upon  his  beat ;  where  the  latter  is  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  a  fixed  place  at  a  fixed  hour  of  every  day. 
He  accompanies  him  through  a  portion  of  his  work,  and  inquires 
personally  into  all  cases  of  particular  importance.  In  London, 
the  superintendents  are  gentlemen  or  ministers,  engaged,  of 
course,  in  other  business ;  and  the  superintendence  is  perhaps 
not  quite  so  uniform  or  efficient.  The  great  merit  of  this  system 
is,  that  it  extracts  from  each  agent  all  that  he  is  capable  of  per- 
forming. It  cannot,  indeed,  make  men  good,  or  draw  from  the 
hireling  that  generous  free-will  offering  that  is  not  in  him ;  but 
it  extorts  from  him  the  full  tale  of  hireling's  work,  and,  in  many 
instances,  raises  him  by  degrees  to  be  capable  of  better  service ; 
and  it  stimulates  the  earnest  labourer,  by  applying  to  him  that 
superintendence,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  even  fervent  zeal 
and  perfect  sincerity  at  times  require. 

It  will  be  seen  by  every  thoughtful  reader,  that  success  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the 
labourers.  Though  it  is  the  Gospel  that  wins  the  victory,  yet 
it  is  the  Gospel  written  legibly  on  the  tablet  of  a  heart,  and 
moving  visibly  in  the  life  and  conduct,  of  a  Christian  man.  A 
sort  of  success,  indeed,  is  granted  even  to  the  hireling ;  he  may 
act  as  guide-post  to  the  way  of  safety ;  but  the  good  shepherd 
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only  can  be  a  living  guide.  The  thing  that  we  require  is  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Miller : — 

The  great  and  urgent  want  of  the  Church  [and  Churches]  of 
England  is  an  immediate  and  a  large  increase  of  living  agents — clerical 
and  lay We  believe  that  our  human  help  lies  in  the  multi- 
plication of  living  workers — workers  of  the  true  Bible  stamp,  men  who 
have  tasted  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  in  whose  hearts  is  the  Spirit, 
and  men  gifted  for  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  simplicity,  and  in  love, 
from  our  pulpits  and  from  house  to  house. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  interesting  question,  What  kind 
of  labourers  those  of  the  City  Missions  are. 

As  respects  the  character  of  the  agents  of  the  Society,  the  mass 
are  men  of  simple  and  rudimental  education.  The  Society,  however, 
has  always  had  a  class  of  learned  men.  A  doctor  of  divinity,  a  man 
of  the  commonest  education,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
might  have  been  seen  »tting  side  by  side  at  its  domestic  meetings.* 

In  the  following  curious  catalogue  t  is  contained  the  previous 
occupation  of  each  of  the  214  missionaries  in  the  employment  of 
the  London  Society  in  1849  : — 

"  3  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  1  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  1 
undergraduate  of  C.  C.  C,  Cambridge,  1  student  of  St.  Bee's  College, 
1  catechist  of  Church  Missionary  Society,  1  missionary  of  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  1  missionary  of  London  Missionary  Society,  1 
catechist  of  London  Jews'  Society,  2  missionaries  of  Home  Missionary 
Society,  3  missionaries  of  Town  Mission  and  Scripture  Reader's 
Society,  1  paid  agent  of  Christian  Instruction  Society,  2  readers  of 
Scripture  Reader's  Association,  5  Scripture  Readers  employed  by 
clergymen  privately,  4  Irish  Scripture  readers,  1  lay  agent  of  Cork 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  2  colporteurs  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  2  Temperance  Society  agents,  24  schoolmasters,  2  teachers 
in  schools,  1  public  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  1  surgeon,  1  artist, 

7  servants,  (1   steward,   2  butlers,  4  other    servants,)  2  soldiers, 

1  musician  in  56th  Regiment,  1  keeper  of  Alamode  Beef  Shop, 

2  bakers,  1  bird-fancier,  1  block -printer,  1  bookseller,  1  botanist, 

1  brewer,  1  brushmaker,  5  builders,  bricklayers,  &c.,   1  butcher, 

2  cabinet-makers,  2  cabmen,  5  carpenters,   3  carvers  and  gilders, 

8  clerks,  (2  mercantilai  1  lawyer's,)  1  coachmaker,  2  coachsmiths, 
1  tonl- merchant,  5  compositors,  2  confectioners,  2  corn*chantllers, 

3  curriers,  7  farmers,  I  fell- monger,  4  garde Ders,  1  general-shop- 
ktf^pfFTt  1  greengrocer,  4  grocers,  1  hairdresser^  1  iron-founder,  I 
kboiir«r  in  ga^^worka,  4  linen- drapers,  1  miller,  1  miner,  1  officer  in 
fhr  rnrj^-,-:,:i  ;r;     f   iln5  City  of  London,  9  painters,  plumbers,  &e., 

I  iiiten  and  clogmaker,  1  perfumer,  2  porters,  1 
:''«,  I  salesman,  1  sealing-wax  manufacturer,  1 
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ship-broker,  11  shoemakers,  3  shopmen,  1  silk-manufacturer,  6  silk- 
weavers,  1  silversmith,  1  stage-coachman,  1  tablecover- printer,  10 
tailors,  1  tobacco  manufacturer,  1  tobacconist,  1  tobacco- pipemaker, 
2  travellers,  1  waiter  at  an  hotel,  3  warehousemen,  1  wheelwright, 
1  woolcomber,  1  woolstapler,  1  wo(Jlen-cloth  worker,  1  wove -spinner, 
1  writer  and  grainer. — Total,  214. 

The  Church  of  England  has  furnished  about  one-third  of  the 
214  labourers,  and  other  Christian  bodies  have  tolerably  equally 
furnished  the  remainder,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  being  slightly  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  Independents  rather  the  least  numerous; 
and  even  the  parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  missionaries  have 
been  drawn  are  remarkably  diversified,  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  them  having  previously  resided  in  London  itself.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  each  contributed  a  fair  proportion,  and  there 
are  few  counties  of  England  which  have  not  sent  at  least  a  single  mis- 
sionary.* ....  For  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  Irish  of 
London,  Irish  readers  and  missionaries  are  the  best  adapted  and  most 
suitable,  especially  if  they  can  speak  the  Irish  language.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  Ireland  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  valuable  labourers^ 
and  the  wants  of  London  as  to  the  Irish  can  therefore  be  more 
easily  met  than  those  of  other  classes.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Scotland  would  have  furnished  more  religious  labourers  for  such 
a  work  than  Ireland  ;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Scotland 
has  hitherto  furnished  very  few,  and  Ireland  very  many,  while  those 
which  Scotland  does  furnish,  with  very  bright  exceptions,  are  not  so 
generally  acceptable  to  our  poor.f  ....  Most  of  them,  while  pur- 
suing their  ordinary  secular  calling,  had  united  with  it  as  a  labour 
of  love.  Christian  efforts  in  the  Sunday  school,  or  tlie  visiting  society 
or  other  benevolent  enterprise,  and  had  manifested  some  peculiar 
eminence  in  such  walks  of  usefulness.*  ....  Total  abstinence  is 
lefb  to  the  unfettered  consciences  of  its  missionaries.  Some  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  of  the  Society,  such  as  Hilder,  Jackson,  Walker, 
and  others,  are  staunch  total  abstainers,  and  about  half  the  general 
body  of  missionaries.  Having  been  (says  Mr.  Vanderkiste)  for  many 
years  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  I  have  found  it 
an  immense  advantage  to  be  enabled  to  say  to  drunkards,  not  simply 
"  Abstain  as  I  advise,'^  but  **  Abstain  as  /  do,*'  J 

The  previous  voluntary  labours  of  the  missionaries  have 
hitherto  constituted  almost  their  whole  training.  The  London 
Mission,  indeed,  causes  its  agents  to  attend  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical lectures  during  the  first  year  of  their  labours ;  and,  in  their 
first  essays  at  visiting  the  poor,  causes  them  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  training  superintendent.  All  the  missions  institute  a  very 
strict  and  searching  examination,  in  which  the  candidate's  prac- 
tical qualifications  for  the  work  are  very  severely  tested.  But 
only  one  (the  Country  Towns  Mission)  possesses  a  training  in- 
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ititution;  and  the  instruction  there  given  is  too  short  to  be 
other  than  imperfect,  and  embraces  so  wide  a  range  of  snbjects 
tliat  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  somewhat  shallow.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  point  which  now  requires  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion from  all  these  missions.  They  all  represent  that  their  men 
are  improving  fast ;  and  the  conndence  and  support  that  they 
are  winning  prove  that  their  labonrs  are  meeting  with  success ; 
but  doubtless  they  might  improve  still  faster;  and,  therefore,  we 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  managers  of  these  institutions  the 
Question,  Whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  maintain  their  men 
for  a  year  in  a  training  establishment,  before  sending  them  forth 
to  labour  independently?  Without  doubt,  the  constant  sight  of 
sin  and  misery  generates  of  itself  both  earnestness  and  expe- 
rience, yet  a  previous  special  training,  conducted  by  one  expe- 
rienced in  the  work,  and  a  good  discemer  of  the  human  heart, 
would  cause  these  qualities  to  be  produced  much  faster  and  much 
more  perfectly.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  train- 
ing-master, on  several  newly-entered  candidates,  (most  kindly 
comniunicuted  to  us  by  Mr.  Geldart,  Secretary  of  the  Country 
Towns  Mission),  describes,  in  a  very  graphic  way,  both  what 
the  material  is,  and  how  it  is  handled  : — 

'<  I  find  Mr.  A.  to  be  a  devout  Christian,  and  one  who  loves  the 
work  for  the  work's  sake, — steady,  prudent,  and  industrious, — not 
given  to  while  awny  his  time,  but  seeks  to  live  to  purpose.  As  his 
opportunities  have  been  few,  his  reading  and  general  knowledge  are 
of  a  limited  order.  He  is  a  shrewd,  close  observer,  but  was  a  feeble 
textuary.  His  experience  is  sound,  but  his  creed  was  a  tangled 
thing.  Ho  seemed  afraid  to  ask  for  a  reason,  though  that  reason  is 
revealed.  Here  his  piety  degenerated  into  superstition,  for  he  is  not 
inert  in  controversy,  and  is  given  to  ask  a  question  on  worldly  mat- 
ters and  things  merely  speculative.  His  creative  faculty  is  weak, 
but  his  power  of  investigation  good  for  his  position.  His  spirit  and 
manner  were  of  the  Wesley  school,  for  he  spoke  and  lived  as  if  John 
Wesley  looked  over  his  shoulder.  Religion  has  done  much  for  him, 
but  religious  teaching  little. 

**  Mr.  B.  is  an  earnest  Christian,  but  not  so  devout  as  his  brother, 
nor  so  prudent.  In  prayer,  his  order  of  mind  is  clear,  consecutive, 
and  scriptural.  Considering  his  previous  status  as  a  village  preacher, 
I  never  conversed  with  one  whose  knowledge  of  Scripture  history 
^Uraa  so  feeble.  1  put  the  Sabellian  view  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Arian 
jrfew  of  the  Saviour's  character,  but  he  did  not  detect  the  errors; 
nc'ilUer  iHd  he  ^tisfactorily  put  the  great  doctrines  of  Justification, 
Ee^en^nition,  nnd  Sanctification.  He  used  hyper  phrases,  without 
^Aoronghlr  Icnowing  their  import,  and  adopted  sentiments  without 
iking  throttgK  tbem,  and  was  a  feeble  textuary.  He  will  take,  at 
i  dglit,  with  9ome.  A.  will  grow  in  one's  esteem.  Their  hearts 
^ptrfivt  lowaida  God,  bat  their  heads  are  muddy. 
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^^  Mr.  C.  is  by  far  the  best  man.  He  is  not  a  read  man,  but  lovea 
reading ;  shrewd  and  apt.  I  know  only  one  drawback — he  is  given 
to  punning,  and  is  a  wit,  and  this  produces  lightness ;  hence  a  want 
of  weight.  His  punning  is  to  the  purpose,  and  we  have  words  of 
wisdom  with  his  wit ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  do  things  seriously. 
It  seemed  just  that  I  should  speak  to  him,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
better.  Responsibility  makes  a  good  man  think,  ponder,  and  pray. 
I  think  the  position  will  do  him  good,  for  he  will  be  equal  to  it,  and, 
on  receiving  instructions  to  that  import,  I  will  prepare  him  specially 
for  his  position.  C.  is  not  an  everyday  man,  and  care  will  give  him 
ballast. 

*^  The  woman  decidedly  is  the  best  man,  as  it  refers  to  mental 
calibre.  Miss  D.  is  ready  to  leave.  I  have  bad  no  trouble  with  her, 
save  on  one  point,  or  rather  two.  She  wished  to  slip-shod  her  jour- 
nals, and  is  not  given  to  early  rising  ;  but  many  are  given  to  the  last 
deficiency,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  their  lack  of  weight.  Mrs.  E.  (the 
superintendent's  wife)  took  her  in  hand  for  this  matter.  I  refused  to 
take  her  work,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  at  which  she  was  some- 
what mortified ;  but  duty  to  herself  and  to  the  committee  shut  me  up 
to  the  step.  When  there  was  no  other  way,  she  came  to,  and  now  her 
returns  are  ship-shape.'' 

A.  and  B.  were  each  under  training  about  seven  weeks.  The 
regular  course  consists  of  about  thirty-three  lectures,  spread  over 
eight  weeks  ;  in  addition  to  which^  there  are  conversational  hints 
on  practical  duties.     But  the  time  is  too  short. 

'^  The  period  being  so  short  for  the  stay  of  an  agent,  I  have  barely 
time  to  light  his  lamp,  teach  him  how  to  trim  it,  and  pour  in  oil. 
When  I  have  a  mind  disciplined  by  close  consecutive  thought,  some- 
thing can  be  done  with  it ;  but  when  a  man  comes,  as  a  Sheffield 
person  would  say,  with  every  screw  loose,  I  have  just  time  to  tighten 
them,  and  then  he  leaves  .  .  .  [Notwithstanding,]  C.  has  turned 
out  a  very  excellent  missionary,  working  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
his  committee,  where  many  eyes  were  on  him  watching  for  his  halt- 
ing. .  .  .  Miss  D.  is  also  a  most  devoted  and  useful  missionary." 

The  result,  in  the  two  first  cases,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  that  a  man  so  clear  in  judgment,  so  racy  in 
expression,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  cant,  as  the  writer  of  the 
above,  can  fail  of  producing  useful  men,  if  time  and  scope  suffi- 
cient be  allowed  him. 

The  mode  of  operating  in  all  the  Missions  is  very  simple : 
The  district  should  be  perambulated,  and  every  family  visited 
once  a  month.  The  visit  consists  uniformly  of  religious  conver- 
sation, and,  where  the  inmates  of  the  house  will  permit,  of  ScrlJ)- 
ture  reading  and  prayer.  "  The  missionary,  having  gained  an 
entrance  to  a  house,  ascends  to  the  highest  room  to  begin  his 
work,  and  descends  from  room  to  room  until  he  has  visited  all 
the  families  in  that  house.     Were  he  to  commence  at  the  bot- 
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tom,  ho  mi^ht  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  top,  but,  by  begin- 
ning; at  the  garret,  he  must  descend,  and  thus  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viMJting  all  who  will  admit  him,  even  to  the  kitchen 
and  cellar ;  and  these  are  places  in  which  he  frequently  meets 
with  tlio  most  affecting  and  painful  scenes."  We  have  room  for 
but  one  of  these  scenes,  which  we  will  insert  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Vanderkiste's  character  and  style : — 

This  don  of  infamy  .  .  .  consisted  of  one  small  room  on  the  ground- 
floor.  ...  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  place  morning,  noon, 
and  ni^lit,  accompanied,  when  I  could  obtain  his  company,  by  an  aged 
friend,  bursting;  in  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  criminality ;  at 
other  times  visiting  them  while  under  the  depressing  effects  of  their 
previous  night's  debauch.  It  may  be  inquired,  perhaps,  how  it  hap- 
|>entid  Huch  a  course  was  practicable.  The  fact  is,  I  appeared  to  have 
a  grout  influence  given  me  over  the  proprietor  of  this  wretched  place 
and  others^  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  attentions  paid  to  one  of  their 
companions  who  died  in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  Tliey  appeared  to 
retain  so  grateful  a  sense  of  these  attentions,  that  they  could  not  in- 
sult me.  It  constituted  one  of  the  strangest  sights  in  the  whole 
world  to  see  mo  enter  this  place  at  night,  sometimes  alone.  On  one 
occasion  my  companion  was  ordered  away ;  it  was  said  to  him^  '  You 
go,  clso  perhaps  you'll  have  a  knife  put  into  you  ;  he  (me)  may  stop,' 
— disturbing  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  merely  saying,  ^  I've  come 
to  read  to  you.*  Standing  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  and  horrible  cha- 
racters, reading  the  Si'riptures,  and  explaining  portions  concerning 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  and  a  prostitute 
holding  a  candle  to  me.  This  young  woman  has  since  abandoned  her 
evil  lite.  Then  would  follow  some  discussion  ;  one  would  say,  '  I 
don*l  believe  there's  no  hell — it's  in  your  heart,  mister.'  Then  some 
prostitute  would  burst  out  into  indecent  profanity,  who  would  be 
sworn  at  until  slio  was  quiet.  Then  I  would  go  down  upon  my  knees 
in  the  niidist  of  them  and  pray,  waiting  to  see  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
wouKi  act,  (and  the  Spirit  of  God  did  act.)  On  one  occasion  while  so 
enga«:ed.  with  my  luind  over  my  face,  I  lef^  a  small  space  between  my 
fingers  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  observation,  and  perceived  smull 
articles  ^stolen,  I  sup|>ose;  being  passed  from  one  to  another.  They 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  observing  them. 

We  reconnuend  this  scene  to  the  pre-Bafi*aelites.    It  would  be 
picturesi]ue  enough  for  their  (HMicil.    Sin  appears  in  it  in  all  that 
zliness  that  they  so  love  to  paint,  and  abundant  entomological 
ons  would  furuish  opportunities  for  the  most  tnithtul  de- 
itioit  i^f  rn' :  ite  nature.     If  one  could  divest  Father  Vander- 
lEbt«  o(  iLk         ij  black  suit  and  white  cravat  of  the  modem 
i'umish  him  instead  with  cowl  and  cmcitix,  and 
lies  of  picturesque  religion,  the  picture  might 
West  End.     But,  in  all  seriousness  we  must 
•-.*^  are  produceil  by  these  bold  irruptions  into  the 
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very  fortress  of  the  enemy  ?  One  of  Mr.  Mayh^w's  informants, 
a  prostitute,  declared  tliat  in  such  places  *'  the  missioners  call 
sometimes,  but  they're  laughed  at  often  when  they're  talking,  and 
always  before  the  door  is  closed  on  them."  Very  true ; — ^yet  not- 
withstanding the  bread  is  on  the  waters,  and  will  be  found  after 
many  days :  the  thought  is  in  the  mind,  and  some  day  or  other 
may  act  upon  the  conduct.  Mr.  Vanderkiste  informs  us,  that 
his  efforts  in  that  den  of  vice  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of 
four  at  least  of  the  inmates,  including  the  "  proprietor  of  the 
place,  who  was  a  common  thief,  and  the  prostitute  with  whom 
he  lived." 

The  chief  weapon  that  these  missionaries  wield  in  addition  to 
their  Bibles  is  the  religious  tract.  Of  these  they  circulate  in 
London  alone  the  incredible  number  of  2,000,000  in  a  year.  The 
distribution  of  these  little  pamphlets  has  been  highly  lauded,  and 
contemptuously  vilified.  On  this  point  Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr. 
Vanderkiste  are  at  issue.  The  latter  quotes  instances,  in  which 
he  has  known  good  to  arise.  Religious  tracts  have,  no  doubt, 
some  good  effects,  but  these,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  pub- 
lications, are  mostly  inappreciable.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  distinct  instances  of  the  effect  even  of  the  Bible ;  yet 
who  can  doubt  the  immense  influence  that  it  possesses  over  the 
British  mind  ?  If,  as  seems  to  be  universally  allowed,  printed 
evil  is  pernicious,  printed  good  must  be  to  some  extent  salutary. 
We  imagine  that  these  little  publications  contribute  as  much  as 
any  cause,  to  keep  up  that  deep  though  vague  respect  for  religion 
and  the  Bible,  and  that  sense  of  religious  obligation  with  which 
the  mind  of  the  whole  English  people  is  saturated.  They  have 
no  power  to  breathe  religious  life  into  the  masses,  but  they  can 
act  as  a  salt  that  keeps  the  carcase  from  absolute  putrefaction. 
The  existing  ones  are,  however,,  susceptible  of  immense  improve- 
ment. We  have  no  space  to  criticise  them,  but  we  will  insert 
from  one  of  our  writers  an  admirable  little  summary  of  the  qua- 
lities that  publications  for  the  people  ought  to  possess. 

"  Every  writer  for  the  working  classes,  to  be  successful,  must  avoid 
all  affectation  in  style,  fawning  obsequiousness,  and  childish  simplicity 
of  language.  If  he  address  himself  to  bis  task  earnestly,  honestly, 
plainly,  and  without  flattery,  he  will  be  sure  of  approbation  from 
those  whom  he  desires  to  instruct  and  elevate."  * 

But  a  new  idea  has  been  started  on  this  point,  from  which  we 
are  bold  to  anticipate  a  new  and  more  sound  and  real  religious 
literature.  This  is  to  invite  the  labouring  classes  to  become,  at 
least  in  part,  the  producers  of  their  own  religious  books.     The 

*  Essay  on  tbe  **  Literature  of  the  Working  Classes."    By  J.  Parker,  in  Meliora. 
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mind  of  tho  religions  [lortion  of  the  highest  classes  has,  in  too 
ninny  instflnccs,  hoen  quite  refined  away,  and  'otcorrie  fceoie, 
cfFoto,  and  nnoriginal.  ilcnre  in  very  many,  reii^'iorj  has  i-zjie- 
rienrod  its  dorpcst  possihie  fall,  l)y  being  de^rraded  irito  a  jtoiite 
nmii<;ornpnt.  They  have  Mraggled  away  after  fc'v-uri  hybrid 
worships,  and  are  rontent  to  employ  their  irjini?  ab^iut  the 
pnrnphernnlia  of  reli/:ion,  and  to  vent  Rurh  rem?iirj«  ^-f  ftrvour  as 
tliey  still  retain,  in  Kniiilitsbriflgc  chanting  r»i/'?»i/^-F  aiid  coniem- 
]»l«ting  floral  rereninnies  worthy  of  a  Hyzautine  court  iu  Tl)eo- 
ilora's  ago.  The  mind  of  the  whole  reh'giou^  world  Mill  emjiloys 
itsrir, — y«*t  Imw  weniily  I — in  nmnihling  the  dry  Jju-k*-  of  a  theolo- 
gical tenninojiigy,  wlmse  F)»irit  is  departed.  AVijat  the  limes 
HMpiire  is  n  free  fresh  breath  of  hearty  simple  religion,  like  that 
nhich  oner,  in  a  very  similar  ag«',  breathed  fp^m  the  shores  of 
the  sea  nf  (iaiilee.  rising,  whence  alone  it  can  rise,  from  amoni! 
the  pofir. 

The  progress  of  these  institutions  has  been  vtrv  greai,  an  J 
their  sj'hore  is  daily  widt-ning.  The  London  City  Mi^sioii.  \v.  iis 
twentieth  \e;ir.  possesses  WIS  agents,  and  su]»jilies  mi.-!si.»n.iry 
vi<;i!«  til  nbont  onc-h:ill  t»f  the  vi-^iiable  parts  ol  Lon.Kn:.  The 
Manelii'Strr  Mission  employs  S'l,  anri  only  r*.*quire>  al«ou;  1^'' 
nuirc  to  complete  the  visitation  of  that  great  city.  Tlie  st'cr^-Tftrv 
of  the  Ci»nntry  Towns  Mis«iion  kindly  informs  n<  xhnx  iht-rr 
are  s:^  missionaries,  scalten'd  in  a  multiuule  o\'  K'wn?  ai^»;  \  :.- 
Ingcs.  in  the  employ ment  of  that  Si»cit»Ty.  Ik'Side?  liivs*..  ll\ir.- 
bnr^li  employs  'M\  Liverpool  2i^,  l»irmingham  i(!.  F>a:ii  7. 
Ntnwich  7.  wiih  smalhr  numbers  in  m.any  other  tc^wns.  Let-::? 
has  ont^  o!  the  moM  flonrisliing  missions,  bur  we  iu-v.:-  no;  l\ 
pn»sent  the  ]^nrt'eulars. 

Theiv  i»i  one  lUril  or  step  wliich  we  wish  both  tbon:  .'iTi>\  r:!! 
other  religit^us  organ i7.ati«ms.  jiarocijijil  or  i»:iier.  to  T:.^-.  Ti;^-^  :^ 
to  altcmpl  to  pive  a  larger  devili»pnit  lit  an.i  Cunr.;'"!vi:  r  ^^  ^:en.  :: 
Vol  nut  wry  as  well  as  j»rotes>!o]ia]  religii  us  ijil»fiurs.  Lv :  \.\  a: 'en  :  : 
bi-  made  to<»rg«»nize  M  our  towns  on  l^r.  C'ilaime^^'^  \.,\\\\.  v  5:1.  r. 
vv»hiiunr\  vj.siuirto  cvi-ry  tweniy  (»r  tiiiriy  iiouse.-.  Tj.L>t  *;.:>■•,::•>. 
biMnc  those  ol  jx^rsons  ihe  chie:  ]inrt  ol  wh  »st  limc  i>  -.^jiiei*^-  :: 
other  business,  won  lii  be  ho  hie  to  become  in  c.'in:p»i'Te  iiii:.  .ii-su.i.  -v. 
fin<l  coulii  not  be  n-iiecl  upon  as  a  subsrirurc  ior  in-.  mo:i  rt-juiu: 
labours  ol^professionjd  visitors.  Rut  tney  are  liie  be-^:  i».i<>':.it  a> 
companiment  to  The  latter,  an/j  every  single  kin;:  ac;  o* .;:..  .;-  sn  : 
visitors  is  so  much  clear  gain.  Ht?wevfi  at*?ui:ir;.  mi  i.  ■.  r  .::s 
may  bo,  no  hour  can  bi-  sptMi;  in  iriendiy  jnieri-nuvs..  : v. :■■.■:  :. 
|imon  of  the  higher  or  middJr.  and  one  of  ihe  iov«": 
somothing  being  doTu-  u  til;  uj-  tiie  va.s:  gui:  :i;:i: 
Sn{)f>ose  the  City  Missiiin  wen  li  ori'iiiiiz.  . 
nenU  divide  their  districts  into  litue  seciion.s.  sm. 
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for  Voluntary  Associates  of  Hie  Mission,  all  this  without  the  least 
alteration  in  their  present  arrangements — would  not  this  be  likely 
to  succeed  ?  In  many  parishes  of  the  Church  of  England,  this 
system  is  well  developed ; — why  should  it  not  be  applied  there 
also  to  all  ? 

The  results  of  these  operations  are  of  course  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate. The  statements  of  the  Societies  themselves  are,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  prepared  with  rigid  conscientiousness 
and  care,  and  are  only  in  error  when  an  agent  deceives  the  So- 
ciety, or  is  himself  deceived  by  those  among  whom  he  labours ; 
each  of  which  cases  must  happen  occasionally,  but  not  often. 
We  subjoin,  in  a  note,  one  year's  statistics  from  London  ;*  and 
we  conclude  with  the  following  quotation  from  a  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Mayhew's,  "  who  has  haa  ample  means  of  judging  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  several  plans  now  in  operation  for  the  reforma- 
tion and  improvement"  of  the  lower  orders. 

"  It  still  remains  to  me  to  contemplate  the  best  agency  for  pro- 
moting the  reformation  of  the  poor.  *The  City  Mission/  if  properly 
conducted,  as  it  brings  many  good  men  in  close  contact  with  '  the 
outcast  and  poor/  might  be  made  productive  of  real  and  extensive 
good.  Whether  it  has  been  so,  or  done  so  to  any  extent,  is  perhaps 
an  open  question.  Our  town  Missionaries  sprang  up  when  our  dif- 
ferent Christian  denominations  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  their  own  duties  to  their  poorer  brethren,  who  were  lost  to 
principle,  conscience,  and  society.  That  the  object  of  the  London 
City  Mission  is  most  noble,  needs  no  discussion,  and  admits  of  no 
dispute.  The  method  of  carrying  out  this  great  object  is  by  employ- 
ing agents,  who  are  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work, 
without  engaging  in  any  of  the  secular  concerns  of  life ;  and  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  work  so  done,  I  must  say  that  great  good  has 
resulted  from  the  enterprise.  At  the  commencement  of  the  labours 
of  the  Mission  in  any  particular  locality  great  opposition  was  mani- 
fested, and  a  great  amount  of  prejudice,  with  habits  of  the  most  im- 
moral kind — openly  carried  on  without  any  public  censure — had  to 
be  overcome.  The  statements  of  the  Missionaries  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published,  and  lie  recorded  against  us  as  a  nation,  of  the 
glaring  evils  and  ignorance  of  a  vast  portion  of  our  people.  It  is 
principally  owing  to  the  City  Missionaries  that  the  other  portions  of 
society  have  known  what  they  now  do  of  the  practices  and  habits  of 
the  poor ;  it  is  principally  due  to  their  exertions  that  schools  have 
been  established  in  connexion  with  their  labours ;  and  the  Ragged 
Schools — one  of  the  principal  movements  of  late  years — ^are  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  their  efforts." 

*  967  cases  of  decided  reformation  of  life  ;  700  persons  induced  to  become 
communicants;  411  prostitutes  induced  to  enter  asylums;  470  persons  living 
improperly  together,  mduced  to  marry  ;  666  drunkards  reclaimed ;  363  persona 
induced  to  commence  family  prayer  ;  9561  children  sent  to  school. 
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The  Ragged  School  is  both  the  first-born  child  and  the  chief 
auxih'ary  of  City  Missions,  The  city  of  Bristol,  and  a  Unitarian 
congregation,  claim  indeed  the  honour  of  having  commenced 
the  movement;  and  the  Church  of  England  in  that  city,  of 
Laving  first  given  to  it  an  extensive  development.  But,  so  far 
as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  Ragged  Schools  originated  in  a 
stable  in  Shoreditch,  hired  by  Mr.  Walker,  a  City  Missionary. 
They  are  not  above  twelve  years  old,  and  yet  the  following  are 
their  latest  statistics : — 


School 
BuildiDgs. 

SUNDAY         1       WEEK  DAY        j  WEEK  EVENING 

^  ^       ;  TEACHERS 

trial   ;  Volun- 1 
Claese*.!    tary.    !  Paid  J 

.               i          • 

Schools. 

Attendance. '  ScbooliL 

1 

Attendance. '  Schools. ;  Attendance. 

!              1 

136 

114 

14,682 

81 

10,387 

111 

7338 

2416'  1857  !320 

1            1 

These  large  attendances  are,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  by 
the  exertions  of  the  City  Missionaries.  As  all  good  works,  so 
these,  have  been  the  subject  of  attack ;  and,  as  usually  happens, 
the  attack  came  from  a  rival  philanthropist,  Mr.  Mayhew.  His 
objections  were,  that  juvenile  delinquency  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished  since  their  institution,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  instances  in  which  children  had  actually  been  corrupted  by 
the  acquaintances  that  they  had  formed  in  them.  The  statis- 
tics were  at  the  time  repelled  (as  it  seems  to  us  satisfactorily) 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  ^  and  occasional 
corruptions  of  youth  take  pJace  everywhere  where  children  con- 
gregate. Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  have,  each  of  them,  not  a  few 
to  answer  for.  The  question  in  these  cases  is  not  whether  there 
are  any  cases  of  corruption,  but  whether,  in  spite  of  them,  there 
does  not  remain  a  balance  of  good.  We  ourselves  have  no  doubt 
whatever  upon  this  subject.  We  have  seen  good  result  from 
such  institutions;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can 
suppose  that  2000  gratuitous  teachers,  chiefly  men  and  women 
who  have  done  a  good  day's  or  week's  work  elsewhere,  can  make 
the  immense  sacrifice  of  their  Sabbath  and  evening  repose  to 
the  tending  of  the  outcast  and  fallen,  and  teach  as  they  do  with 
enrnestness  and  even  enthusiasm,  without  producing  a  softening 
of  the  heart  in  those  to  whom  they  minister,  as  well  as  a  bless- 
ing from  heaven. 

A  large  body  both  of  the  Established  clergy,  and  also  of  their 
Dissenting  brethren,   have   lately  adopted   another  expedient, 
which  we  hail  with  satisfaction,  rather  as  a  symptom  of  the  break- 
i  log  of  those  trammels  of  precedent  and  etiquette  that  have 
uf^oked  so  many  of  our  chantable  efforts,  than  as  a  very  power- 
ful iostrumetit  of  good.    We  allude  to  open-air  preaching. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  power  of  this  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  men  like  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  gifted  in 
a  very  wonderful  way,  and  acting  under  the  consciousness  of  a 
special  mission  from  God ;  but  is  it  likely  to  produce  any  re- 
markable effects  in  the  hands  of  average  men  I  We  will  not 
answer  this  question,  as  our  own  mind  is  hardly  made  up  upon 
the  point ;  but  we  will  place  before  our  readers  the  result  of  other 
men's  experience. 

There  is,  in  London,  a  small  society,  called  the  Open- Air 
Mission,  composed,  we  believe,  chiefly  of  Barristers,  who  have 
united  to  promote  preaching  and  religious  services  in  the  streets 
of  London.  They  preach  themselves,  and  employ  agents,  chiefly 
voluntary,  but  partly  paid.  ^.We  recommend  them  heartilv  to 
discard  the  last,  and  let  their  whole  work  be  gratuitous  and  free. 
They  do  not  always  institute  a  formal  service,  but  accost  people 
in  the  street  (as  Paul  did  at  Athens,)  engage  them  in  conversa- 
tion, and  gradually  collect  a  knot  of  hearers  to  listen  to  their 
message.  Besides  these,  the  London  City  Mission,  which  for- 
merly forbade  its  agents  to  preach,  now  gives,  in  many  cases, 
permission  to  do  so.  Several  other  societies  do  the  same;  and 
individual  ministers  of  different  persuasions  have  adopted  the 
practice.  The  Open- Air  Mission  gives  in  its  report  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  extension  of  the  practice. 

"  The  services  in  Greenwich  Park  are  often  attended  by  more 
than  1000  persons.  At  each  of  the  stations  in  the  Caledonian  Road, 
there  is  an  average  of  200  hearers,  and  often  three  times  that  num- 
ber. At  Tower  Hill,  the  mission-service  has  frequently  a  congrega- 
tion of  300  persons.  There  are  30  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  ministers  of  9  congregational  chapels,  who  preach 
out  of  doors  in  London  ;  this  number  will  soon  be  doubled.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  stated  his  approval  of  the  practice. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  last  episcopal  charge,  strongly  urges 
its  adoption  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  given  his  support  to  the 
"  Islington  Church  Home  Mission,"  a  new  organization,  in  which 
35  clergymen,  and  as  many  laymen,  combine  to  promote  open-air 
preaching  among  other  scriptural  and  practical  means  of  good.  Tent 
meetings  are  held  in  the  suburbs  by  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 
The  subject  of  open-air  preaching  was  very  favourably  received  at 
the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  also  at  the  Free' 
Church  Assembly  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  body 
of  Independents,  as  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
A  committee,  similar  to  that  of  the  open-air  mission,  is  conducting 
its  operations  in  Bristol,  and  another  at  Windsor.  Others  are  form- 
ing at  Liverpool^  Manchester,  Hammersmith,  and  elsewhere.  The 
clergy  preach  out  of  doors  in  Birmingham,  Winchester,  Tunbridge, 
Peterborough,  Heading,  Dover,  Cambridge,  &c,  <&c. ;  and  applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  office  of  the  Mission,  from  all  parts  of  Britain, 
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for  information  and  advice,  which  will  lead  to  a  further  extension  of 
the  plan/' 

We  find,  on  inspection  of  the  minuter  details,  that  the  largest 
congregations  assemble  round  distinguished  men  and  clerg}'men 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  M'Neile,  at  the  Exchange  area 
in  Liverpool,  assembled  6000  people;  whereas  the  ordinaiy 
congregation  of  the  humbler  missionary  averages  only  50.  This 
shows  that  the  old  aristocratic  feeling  still  lingers  in  the  heart  of 
the  English  mob.  We  fancy  that  curiosity  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  these  large  assemblages,  and  that  as  the  novelty  wears 
oflF  the  attendance  will  decline ;  but  all  testify  to  the  attentive 
and  respectful  demeanour  of  the  assemblages  (unless  they  be 
composed  of  natives  of  the  sister  i^e.)  On  the  whole,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  these  efforts  are  fruitless,  and  we  would  urge  their 
promoters  to  go  forward.  The  following  preaching  station  seems 
to  us  wonderfully  appropriate — exactly  the  place  that  should  be 
chosen. 

"  I  have  discovered  (says  a  City  Missionary)  that  upwards  of  50 
of  the  houses  given  me  to  visit  are  notoriously  of  bad  character,  ex- 
clusive of  certain  other  houses  in  the  district,  where,  I  am  told,  wick- 
edness and  debauchery  abound,  but  are  carried  on  with  more  secrecy. 
Brunswick  Street  is  a  little  Sodom.  In  the  light  of  day,  Sundays 
not  excepted,  there  is  often  a  commotion  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  sea-faring  men  who  are  *' cabbed**  to  the  different  houses 
of  the  street  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Most  of  these  women  tell  me 
they  are  "  unhappy,"  and  that  they  wish  to  rehnquish,  if  possible, 
their  present  mode  of  living.  Some  of  them  have  heen  brought  to 
shed  tears  by  reason  of  their  misconduct,  and  to  bend  the  knee  while 
I  have  prayed  to  God  in  their  behalf.  This  district,  for  the  last  34 
years,  has  been  notorious  for  the  character  of  its  houses.  It  is  a  ren- 
dezvous for  sailors  and  common  seamen,  who,  after  a  lengthened 
absence  from  their  native  shores,  return  to  lavish  away  their  hard- 
earned  wages,  and  their  time,  in  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  profli- 
gacy, nor  is  it,  I  regret  to  say,  confined  exclusively  to  these.  The 
average  number  of  vicious  women  resident  on  the  district  is  about 
200.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  dark  spots  of  the  metropolis,  and  no 
description  can  be  sufficiently  graphic  to  delineate  the  vast  amount  of 
.  enormity  and  sin  which  is  perpetrated  there !" 
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Open  air  services  have  been  established,  with  success,  in  a 
street  of  this  Sodom. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Miller  of  Birmingham  is  the 
grcut  advocate  and  practiser  of  open-air  preaching.  And  he  has 
printed  (why  does  he  not  publish?)  a  pamphlet,  in  which  are 
contained  the  observations  that  his  Scripture  Readers  have  made 
^011  the  effects  produced.    These  are  very  gratifying,  and  suflS- 
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ciently  establish  the  fact  that  good  has  been  done.  We  are 
attacking  a  fortress,  and  we  expect  success  from  the  converging 
fire  of  a  very  various  artillery.  Let  us  accept  this  as  one  of  our 
pieces,  without  precisely  determining  its  calibre,  or  measuring 
its  effect. 

Thus  far  these  missionary  efforts  had  consisted  merely  of 
spiritual  influences,  teaching,  preaching,  prayer,  founded  on  the 
firm  belief  that,  if  permitted  to  work  its  own  way  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  gospel  would  prove  all- sufficient.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived,  that,  in  our  great  cities,  the  material  lets  and  hindrances 
are  so  great,  that  those  who  would  obey  the  gospel  are  absolutely 
unable.  It  was  seen  that,  in  many  cases,  without  a  withdrawal 
from  the  reach  of  corrupt  influence,  or  honest  employment  fur- 
nished to  those  who  would  gladly  steal  no  more,  or  refuges  open 
for  both  the  male  and  female  who  had  become  heart-sicK  of  sin, 
no  real  reformation  was  possible.  To  supply  these  wants,  there 
have  sprung  up  a  vast  variety  of  institutions,  combining  material 
support,  employment,  or  shelter,  with  intellectual  and  spiritual 
training.  We  have  a  multitude  of  these  now  before  us — Kefuges 
attached  to  Ragged  Schools ;  Industrial  Feeding  Schools ;  Re- 
formatory institutions  for  males  or  females,  adults  or  children. 
We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  all  these  schemes  ;  but  the  subject  is  too  vast  and  our  space 
too  nearly  exhausted.  Only,  before  we  pass  on,  let  us  pay  our 
tribute  to  one  other  hero  in  humble  life.  The  readers  of  our 
cotemporary,  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  will  remember  an 
admirable  article  in  one  of  its  late  numbers,  that  drew  attention 
to  the  truly  wonderful  statistics  of  the  Reformatory  Institution 
in  Westminster,  conducted  by  Mr.  Nash.  In  Great  Smith 
Street,  just  behind  the  Abbey,  a  Christian  family  opens  its  arms 
to  receive  the  repentant  criminal.  It  contains  within  its  walls 
a  hundred  persons.  They  enter  of  their  own  free  w  ill ;  their 
sincerity  being  tested  at  the  threshold  by  a  fortnight's  proba- 
tion on  bread  and  water ;  and  they  continue  there  without 
coercion,  living  an  orderly,  religious,  sober,  and  industrious 
life.  They  remain  in  the  institution  for  a  year,  and  leave 
it  in  general  reformed  men  :  two  or  three  hundred  have  been 
restored  to  society  by  it  already ;  and  there  are  multitudes 
always  waiting  to  fill  the  vacancies.  This  institution  has  been* 
the  means  of  discovering  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  criminals  in  London  who  are  eager  to  escape  from  their  bon- 
dage to  crime,  and  who  can,  literally,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
find  no  place  for  repentance,  though  they  seek  it  carefully  with 
tears.  About  eighty  present  themselves  every  week  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Nash's  establishment  in  vain. 

We  cannot  enter  any  further  into  these  interesting  details ; 
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bat  we  recommead  all  thesa  enterprises  to  the  consideration  of 
oar  readers.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  conducted  accordingly  to 
every  shade  of  religions  opinion,  Church  and  Dissenting,  High 
Church  and  Low  Church,  strictly  sectarian  and  freely  combined. 
Every  man  can  find  an  opportunity  of  co-operating,  without 
sacrificing  one  of  his  principles,  or  even  of  his  crotchets.  All 
are  doing  good;  but  all  are  straitened  in  their  circumstances, 
and  some  even  languishing  for  want  of  means.  Their  work  is 
one  that  must  be  done  in  some  way,  either  by  individuals,  or 
the  churches,  or  the  State.  We  trust  that  individuals  and 
churches  will  still  vindicate  to  our  country  its  noble  characteristic, 
of  doing  always,  by  the  free  benevolence  of  its  citizens,  what  in 
other  countries  is  effected  by  enforced  taxation  ;  and  that  instead 
of  waiting  for  Government  support,  free  private  efforts  will  give 
to  all  these  institutions  the  expansion  which  they  require  and 
deserve.  Had  only  those  vast  sums  that  have  been  squandered 
in  all  that  is  ostentatious  in  religion — empty  imitations  of  the 
dead  work  of  past  ages  which  can  never  live  again,  tawdry 
memorial  windows,  hideous  monumental  brasses,  and  trash  and 
trumpery  of  every  kind — been  emploved,  as  they  might  have 
been,  in  building  from  living  stones  a  living  temple,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  bloom  of  spiritual  life  on  those  wasted  faces  where 
God's  own  image  has  been  defaced  by  sin,  we  should  not  have 
to  lament  that  all  Christian  enterprises  are  languishing  which 
have  no  outside  show.  But  we  feel  confident  that  the  public  mind 
in  England  is  returning  from  its  long  wandering  after  what  is 
dead  and  outward,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  any  longer  content 
with  what  has  satisfied  us  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 

But  there  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  deeper  moral  and 
the  more  distant  tendency  of  these  combined  missionary  efforts. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  many  that  there  is  contained  in  them 
a  steady  gradual  progress  towards  Christian  Union.  In  1804, 
a  body  or  Christians,  of  many  denominations,  agreed  to  combine 
to  translate,  print,  and  circulate  the  Bible.  Such  a  combination 
seemed  to  many  a  preposterous  idea ;  and  it  was  prophesied  that 
their  united  action  would  prove  impossible ;  yet,  like  many  other 
supposed  impossibilities,  tnis,  when  tried,  was  found  practicable 
and  easy.  This  body  has  continued  to  work,  with  perfect  har- 
moii  V  and  great  success,  a  machine  of  enormous  power,  until 
this  day.  In  1799,  a  body  of  Christians,  similarly  composed,  had 
fdrejuly  taken  a  still  bolder  step.  They  agreed  to  create  a  popular 
religious  Uteratare ;  they  resolved  to  print  a  variety  of  tracts 
and  books  in  which  the  questions  disputed  among  the  Protestant 
dcnomuialions  should  be  suppressea,  and  nothing  taught  but 
•5         -imple  tniths  in  which  they  all  agree.     The  Society  thus 

>uM?iied  has  become  the  most  influential  distributor  of  reli- 
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gious  publications  in  existence ;  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  marching  with  the  times ;  and  its  committees  work 
without  quarrel  or  disunion,  and  without  any  attempt  to  intrude 
their  Shibboleths.*  In  1835,  the  City  Mission  came  into  being, 
its  object  being  to  evangelize  the  poor  by  teaching  them  all  in 
the  Gospel  that  is  necessary  or  saving.  This  Society  thus  enun- 
ciates the  basis  of  its  teaching : 

'^  As  the  object  of  the  mission  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  a  fundamental  law  that  the  following  doctrines  be  pro- 
minently taught  by  the  agents  and  publications  of  the  mission. 
They  are  given,  *  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  *  All  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.'  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.'  *•  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  '  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  *  Neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  '  Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord.'    '  Ye  are  sanctified — by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.'  " 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  City  Mission  would  wish  this 
to  be  considered  its  creed,  but  it  certainly  partakes  of  that 
nature.  It  is  its  formal  summary  of  essential  doctrine.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Mission  feels  rightly,  that  in  this  free- 
dom from  dogmatic  fetters,  and  this  simplicity,  it  has  found  its 
strength.  Whfle  its  cotemporary,  Puseyism,  which  sought  to 
attain  union  by  imposing  additional  shackles  on  the  mind,  is  now 
dead,  or  dying ;  this  champion  of  free  and  combined  religion  has 
gone  on  increasing  every  year,  and  is  even  yet  in  its  merest 
infancy.  A  few  years  later,  in  1844,  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
union  of  denominations  began  to  bring  into  extensive  use  a 
scheme  of  education,  for  the  lost  and  outcast  children,  whose 
whole  scheme  and  basis  was  religious,  and  which  looked  for  suc- 
cess to  religion  only ;  yet  taught  no  point  of  dogmatic  theology 
debated  in  the  great  body  of  English  Protestants.  This,  too, 
has  been  found  sufKcient  for  its  end.  Places  of  repentance  have 
been  founded  on  the  same  principles  for  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  vice.  And  these,  without  touching  on  disputed  doctrines,  have 
contained  sufficient  religious  teaching,  and  inculcated  religious 

*  The  Protestant  bodieB,  unable  to  unite  in  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  pro- 
ceedings, are  the  Unitarians,  the  Swedenborgians,  and  possibly  the  Quakers.  The 
numerical  importance  of  these  sects  is  as  follows  : — 

Total  attendances  (Census  1B5])  of  Protestant  Churches, 10,462,278 

Unitarians, 50,061 

Swedenboi^ians,... 10,352 

Society  of  FrieDda, 22,478 
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motives  sufficiently  strong,  to  restore  the  outcast  to  society,  and 
even  to  raise  him  up  to  God. 

We  ask,  then,  in  conclusion,  What  office  of  the  Church  re- 
mains which  these  combined  associations  have  not  been  able  to 
effisct  with  their  simplified  theology  ?  They  have  proved  them- 
selves able  to  keep  and  circulate  the  original  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  can  form  and  spread  a  very  varied  reli- 
gious literature,  adequate  for  the  wants  of  any  simple-minded 
religious  man.  They  can  choose,  and  examine,  and  send  forth 
successful  evangelists  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  They 
can  conduct  schools  of  religious  education,  for  those  young 
persons  to  whom  i*eligion  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  all  in  all ; 
and  they  can  open  a  place,  and  show  a  way,  of  repentance  to  the 
returning  penitent.  jHave  these  not  the  genuine  medicine  of  the 
Great  Physician,  who  have  proved  that  they  can  heal  those 
whose  disease  is  sorest  I  Are  these  no  ministers  of  reconcilia- 
tion, when  they  can  point  to  thousands  whom  they  have  recon- 
ciled? Surely  they  possess  all  the  inward  life,  and  all  the  in- 
fluential motives  of  Christianity?  There  is  no  work  of  the 
Church  which  these  combinations  of  denominations  cannot  do. 

Let  them  work  on  a  while,  for  a  common  good,  against  a 
common  enemy — forgetting  ancient  antipathies,  as  the  French 
and  English  are  domg  before  Sebastopol.  Perhaps,  after  a 
while,  another  question  will  come  upon  the  carpet : — What  fur- 
ther need  is  there  of  denominations?  Separate  independent 
organizations,  on  the  same  soil,  may  be,  and  perhaps  are  desir- 
able ;  but  why  need  they  be  bitter  to  each  other  ?  nay,  why 
need  they  not  feel  and  act  in  everything  like  full  Christian 
brethren  ?  Why  may  they  not  recognise  the  approval,  which 
the  unseen  Eternal  Spirit  has  already  pronouuced,  in  the  life 
that  he  has  shed^  and  the  blessing  that  he  has  given,  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  all  ?  Why  may  they  not  cast  away  their  exclusive 
pretensions  and  longing  for  sectarian  pre-eminence ;  join  in  each 
other's  prayers  or  liturgies ;  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel  (as  the  case 
may  be)  at  the  tables  which  each  spreads  before  the  common 
Lord  of  all,  and  so,  by  that  simple  act  of  charity,  be  one  ? 
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Art.  VL — History  of  Party,     By  Geo.  Wingrove  Cook, 
Esq.,  BaiTister-at-Law.     London, 

No  one  can  reflect  much  on  the  actual  position  of  our  internal 
politics  without  feeling  that  it  is  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  absolutely  menacing.  A  great  practical  public  question  en- 
grosses all  minds,  separates  chief  friends,  and  breaks  up  all  previ- 
ous combinations  of  party.  The  nation  has  embarked  in  a 
mighty  enterprise;  it  feels  instinctively  and  justly  the  inherent 
goodness  and  grandeur  of  its  cause :  it  is  bent  upon  vigorous 
action,  and  signal  and  conclusive  success;  it  needs,  therefore, 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  its  ablest  statesmen,  each  in  his  se- 
veral department  of  ability.  Yet  precisely  at  this  moment  it 
finds  itself  deprived  of,  or  obliged  to  forego,  the  services  of  one 
after  another,  from  considerations  of  established  official  morality 
or  habitual  political  etiquette,  and  is  reduced  to  commit  the  con- 
dnct  of  its  affairs,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
crises  through  which  it  has  ever  passed,  to  men  who,  though 
experienced  and  able,  can  scarcely  as  a  body  be  regarded  as  first- 
rate.  With  perhaps  two  exceptions  in  the  Cabinet,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  those  who  are  in  are  not  equal  to  those  who  are  out. 
When  the  liberals  are  in  office  and  the  country  is  at  war,  it  is 
not  without  uneasiness  and  regret  that  we  see  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  on  the  cross  benches  or  below  the  gangway,  and 
their  places  filled  by  men  of  the  calibre  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  or  Lord  Harrowby. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  conceal  that  the  various  dislocations 
and  reconstructions  of  party  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  twenty,  and  especially  the  last  ten  years,  have  greatly  be- 
wildered the  national  conscience  and  shaken  confidence  in 
public  men.  We  do  not  say  that  thev  ought  to  have  done  so, 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  is  undeniable.  Colleagues  of  many 
years  and  of  the  closest  intimacy,  have  found  themselves  severed 
and  in  angry  opposition ;  hereditary  foes  and  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable antagonists  have  been  seen  sinking  all  tormer  differences, 
sitting  amicably  and  acting  loyally  in  the  same  Cabinet.  Two  of 
the  most  vehement  Whigs  of  Lord  Grey's  government  became 
afterwards  leading  members  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey's 
great  opponent :  one  of  these  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Tory  party, 
while  the  other  has  returned  nearly  to  the  old  radical  love  of  his 
immature  youth.  Peel's  lieutenants  became  colleagues  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Sir  William  Molesworth.  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  the  two  rival  foreign  secretaries,  sat  in  the 
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same  cabinet  at  a  time  when  foreign  policy  was  the  prominent 
question  of  the  day.  Lord  John  Russell  as  Premier,  dismissed 
Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  Lord  Palmerston, 
Premier  in  his  turn,  made  Lord  John  ambassador  at  Vienna  and 
colonial  minister.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  high-churchman  and  con- 
servative, sits  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Bright,  the  Radical  and 
Quaker.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  Lord  Derby,  when  com- 
missioned by  Her  Majesty  to  form  a  Government,  proposed  to 
retain  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  make  Mr.  Disraeli  serve  with  and 
under  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  no  objection.  Spectacles  like  these  have  utterly  astounded 
and  confused  both  observing  bystanders  and  acting  politicians, 
trained  in  that  ancestral  creed  which  held  consistency  in  states- 
men to  be  the  first  of  virtues,  answering  to  honour  in  man,  and 
chastity  in  woman  ; — and  thinking  men  ai'e  beginning  to  draw 
the  inference,  either  that  the  morality  of  public  men  must  be 
frightfully  deteriorated,  or  that  the  principles  which  formally 
guided  that  morality  must  be  erroneous,  or  must  be  inapplicable 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  new  era.  At  the  same  time, 
Ministers  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  construct  a  Cabinet 
that  will  hold  together;  and  the  people  are  alternately  disgusted 
at  seeing  Governments  formed  which  confound  all  their  notions  of 
propriety,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  left  without  a 
Government  altogether.  It  is  wortn  while,  therefore,  to  devote 
a  few  moments  to  the  inquiry,  whether  our  embarrassments 
may  not  arise  from  our  unwise  persistence  in  attempting  to 
dress  in  garments  which  no  longer  fit  us,  to  live  in  dwellings 
which  will  no  longer  hold  us,  or  (without  metaphor)  to  square 
our  political  proceedings  with  formulas  which  are  no  longer 
suitable  or  sound  ? 

In  former  days,  and  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  which  was  clearly  defined, 
broad,  and  pervading.  The  differences  between  them  were  dif- 
fei'ences  of  character,  and,  therefore,  neither  liable  to  be  changed 
nor  to  shade  off  into  one  another.  Their  fundamental  doctrines, 
and  still  more  their  points  of  view,  (Stand-punkty  as  the  Germans 
say,)  were  distinct  and  opposite.  The  questions  which  were  in 
debate  between  them  were  questions  of  principle — generally 
embracing  divergencies  so  wide  as  to  be  wholly  irreconcilable, 
and  open  to  no  compromise  or  doubt.  There  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty m  the  minds  of  any  sincere  or  clear  thinkers,  as  to  which 
bioner  to  enlist  under — nor  any  great  likelihood  that,  having 
once  deliberately  enlisted  under  it,  they  should  be  tempted  to 
.^iMrt  it  from  any  honourable  or  conscientious  considerations. 
JUiticiaDSy  then,  were  friends  of  Church  and  State,  or  enemies 
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of  the  former,  and  re-constructors  of  the  latter ;  Jacobites  or 
Hanoverians ;  adherents  and  magnifiers  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  or  advocates  of  the  increase  of  the  democratic  element ; 
votaries  of  legitimacy,  or  admirers  of  the  Revolution  ;  asserters 
or  deniers  of  religious  liberty  ;  Reformers  or  Anti-Reformers ; 
and  so  on.  A  man  of  sense  and  eminence  could  not  help  know- 
ing positively  to  which  of  these  intrinsically  antagonistic  set  of 
notions  he  adhered :  a  man  of  honour  could  scarcely  pass  from 
one  camp  to  the  other  without  justly  incurring  a  charge  of  in- 
stability of  purpose  and  opinion  almost  as  damaging  as  an  impu- 
tation of  downright  corruption.  Hence  party  combinations  were 
simple,  natural,  and  enduring,  and  party  desertions  or  disrup- 
tions difficult  and  rare.  • 

Formerly,  too,  a  man's  political  opinions  were  pretty  much 
decided  by  his  birth  and  connexions.  He  inherited  his  creed ; 
he  sucked  it  in  with  his  mother'*s  milk  ;  he  was  born  and  bred 
a  Tory  or  a  Whig.  He  was  not  expected  to  think  for  himself; 
it  was  a  settled  point  that  he  would  think  as  his  father  thought 
before  him.  He  could  scarcely  do  otherwise ;  for  he  was  sur- 
rounded from  infancy  with  one  set  of  influences,  and  heard  only 
one  set  of  opinions  ;  searching,  patient,  conscientious  investiga- 
tion into  puolic  questions  was,  in  those  days,  held  to  be  no  por- 
tion of  a  young  statesman's  training.  "When  he  was  of  age  to 
enter  political  life,  he  stepped  into  his  pre-indicated  seat  on 
the  red  or  the  green  benches,  just  as  he  stepped  into  his  patri- 
monial possessions :  nobody  questioned  his  predilection  for  the 
one  any  more  than  his  title  to  the  other.  Moreover,  there  were 
more  privates  and  fewer  officers  in  the  Parliamentary  hosts  in 
those  days  than  at  present.  The  half-dozen  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective parties  did  all  the  planning,  reflecting,  and  speaking: 
the  rest  were  mere  rank  and  file, — soldiers  who  had  to  fight  and 
vote,  but  who  were  scarcely  held  more  responsible  for  the  mea- 
sures they  supported  than  individual  recruits  are  for  the  cause 
in  which  they  shed  their  blood,  or  the  special  enterprises  in 
which  they  are  commanded  to  engage.  The  public,  besides, 
troubled  itself  far  less  then  than  it  now  does  about  the  peculiar 
personal  sentiments  of  this  or  that  eminent  political  character ; 
if  he  had  any  idiosyncrasies,  he  might  keep  them  to  himself; 
there  was  then  no  prying,  indelicate,  omniscient  or  all-suspect- 
ing Press  to  drag  hidden  differences  among  colleagues  to  the 
light  of  day,  no  pertinacious  and  irrepressible  Parliamentary  in- 
terrogators to  insure  discovery  and  compel  publicity  in  cases 
where  secrecy  is  a  conventional  right  and  an  established  rule. 
The  national  conscience  was  less  enlightened  and  exacting ;  the 
standard  of  morality  among  statesmen  less  rigid  in  its  demands ; 
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and  political  combinations,  therefore,  far  easier,  more  distinct, 
and  more  enduring. 

Since  the  great  conclusive  struggle  of  1832,  however,  a  vast, 
though  a  silent  and  yet  unrecognised,  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  public  life  in  England.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  great  questions  of  principle  which  divided  par- 
ties have,  with  one  exception,  been  disposed  of  and  laid  to  rest. 
The  right  of  religious  liberty  is  now  a  settled  point,  and  only  a 
very  few  more  applications  of  it  remain  to  be  enforced.  No  one 
now  dreams  of  contending  for  the  principle  of  civil  disqualifica- 
tions ;  and  those  who  still  cling  to  the  lingering  remnants  of 
intolerance  which  still  infest  our  Statute-book  and  our  customs, 
do  so,  as  it  were,  apologetically,  and  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle  and  contending  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
community.  Organic  Reform  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of 
theory  or  justice,  and  has  become  one  of  detail  and  practice : 
even  Tories  have  their  own  projects  for  an  extension  and  modi- 
fication of  the  Suffrage ;  and  even  Radicals  have  lowered  their 
demands  and  become  soberer  in  their  expectations.  Every  poli- 
tician, whatever  section  he  belongs  to,  has  some  pet  fancy  of  his 
own  upon  this  subject — a  fancy  which  is  individual,  and  by  no 
means  bears  the  stamp  or  commands  the  adhesion  of  his  party. 
The  question  of  Free  Trade,  that  great  and  fierce  divider  of 
statesmen,  has  died  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  been  buried  in 
the  eternal  silence  of  a  glorious  mausoleum.  Law  Reform  has 
made  great  advances :  its  necessity  and  justice  are  universally 
conceded;  and  lawyers,  whatever  their  political  opinions,  are 
embarked  with  more  or  less  heartiness  in  the  cause ;  nor  can  we 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  Conservatives  are  one  whit  less  earnest  in 
this  matter  than  professed  Liberals.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Popular  Education  ;  and  the  Session  which  saw  Education  Bills 
introduced  severally  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  all  three  refen*ed  to  a  Select  Committee, 
marked  the  passage  of  this  long-agitated  question  from  the  do- 
main of  discussion  into  that  of  administration.  Foreign  Policy 
alone  remains  a  matter  of  which  the  principles  are  not  decided  : 
the  nation  here  has  still  to  understand  itself,  and  to  impose  its 
will  upon  successive  governments ; — but  even  this  question  is  not 
a  party  one :  we  cannot  say  that  Tories  have  one  opinion  upon 
ity  Whip  another,  and  Radicals  a  third.  The  Manchester 
School,  mdeed,  seem  to  hold  that  we  ought  to  have  no  foreign 
policy  at  all ;  bat  they  stand  alone,  and  are  few  and  discredited. 
Other  politicians  difibr  mainly  as  regards  oar  international  rela- 
tions on  points  of  detail  and  of  degree ;  and  even  on  these  points, 
m  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  see^  their  differences  are  indi- 
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vidual  and  not  sectional ; — Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Layard  agree 
far  nearer  with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury  than  with 
their  fellow-Radicals  and  Reformers ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sits 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Cobden.  Probably  by  the  time  this  war 
is  over  and  the  after-swell  to  which  it  must  give  rise  shall  have 
subsided,  discussion  will  have  cleared  up  our  somewhat  misty 
and  chaotic  notions ;  some  distinct  and  enunciable  principle — 
such  as  that  of  non-intervention  ourselves  and  the  prohibition 
of  intervention  by  others — will  have  been  recognised  and  adopted 
as  the  guiding  rule  of  our  national  policy  in  external  questions ; 
and  persons  and  parties  will  quarrel  only  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  its  application. 

Now  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that,  by  this  change  in  the 
character  of  public  questions,  not  only  are  the  broad  lines  of 
demarcation  that  formerly  separated  and  united  statesmen  effec- 
tually removed,  but  a  far  wider  field  is  opened  to  their  individual 
differences  and  their  idiosyncrasies  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 
You  may  easily  find  fifteen  or  twenty  eminent  men  who  agree 
heartily  and  sincerely  as  to  the  question  of  Progress  or  Reaction, 
Resistance  or  Reform,  Right  of  Private  Judgment  or  Right  of 
Persecution.  You  will  not  easily  find  fifteen  or  twenty  who  are 
of  one  mind  as  to  measures  of  practical  administration,  or  bills 
merely  involving  modes  of  action  or  varying  means  to  one  com- 
mon end.  A  Tory  of  old  could  never  think  a  Whig  right  in 
urging  an  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  a  Tory  now  may  easily 
think  a  Whig  right  as  to  the  particular  manner  in  which,  and 
the  special  section  of  the  community  to  which,  the  extension — 
theoretically  conceded  by  all — shall  be  gran  tea.  It  is  becoming 
yearly  more  difficult  either  to  find  a  broad  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple or  question  which  shall  naturally  form  men  into  a  united 
Cabinet  and  separate  them  from  their  rivals  or  opponents,  or  to 
concoct  measures  of  importance  in  which  the  members  of  that 
Cabinet  shall  all  cordially  concur,  and  yet  which  their  antago- 
nists shall,  as  a  body,  conscientiously  object  to  or  be  able  to 
oppose. 

Three  distinct  dangers  result  from  this  advanced  condition  of 
the  nation's  progress  : — the  Jirat  is,  that  real  and  intrinsic  diffe- 
rences between  rival  statesmen  no  longer  existing,  they  will  be 
apt  to  create  artificial  ones  and  to  make  much  of  insignificant 
ones ;  the  second,  that  the  contest  between  them  will  be  liable 
to  degenerate  from  an  honourable  strife  of  principle  into  a  miser- 
able competition  for  place  and  power.  (America,  be  it  said  en 
passant,  may  be  a  warning  to  us  on  both  these  points.)  As  soon 
as  the  principles  on  which  the  country  is  to  be  governed  are 
irrevocably  settled,  and  the  line  which  the  development  of  its 
progressive  life  is  to  follow  is  definitely  marked  out,  almost  the 
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sole  question  for  statesmen  and  for  Parliament  is  the  particular 
style  and  tone  in  which  those  principles  and  lines  of  action  shall 
be  earned  out ;  and  this  easily,  if  not  inevitably,  merges  in  the 
question,  to  whom  shall  the  task  of  carrying  them  out  be  com- 
mitted! But  the  third  danger — and  the  danger  to  which  at 
present  we  are  anxious  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers — is  the  increasing  difficulty  which  we  shall  experience 
of  forming  any  permanent,  consistent,  natural,  and  therefore 
self-sustaining  combinations  among  public  men. 

Again,  both  the  national  conscience  and  the  personal  con- 
science of  politicians  are  more  rigid  and  exacting  than  hereto- 
fore. The  public  requires  more  from  them,  and  they  require 
more  from  themselves.  In  place  of  delegating  the  formation 
of  their  opinions,  and  the  decision  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
recognised  chiefs  of  their  party,  they  have  to  do  all  this  work 
themselves.  Every  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  minister  must  build 
his  own  political  house.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  have  a  defined 
and  individual  opinion  upon  each  question  that  comes  before 
him,  and  also  that  he  will  adhere  to  this  opinion  and  act  upon 
It,  except  in  very  minor  matters  and  in  very  occasional  conjunc- 
tures. Public  men  can  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere 
general  agreement  in  sentiments  and  objects  with  those  among 
whom  they  are  cast:  the  agreement  must  be  deliberate  and 
tolerably  complete  ;  else  they  feel  themselves  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate, or  are  ill  at  ease  if  they  remain  united. 

But,  further,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  there  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  these  days,  which  obliges  agreement  among  colleagues 
to  be  much  more  real  and  complete  than  heretofore,  or  neces- 
sitates separation  if  this  agreement  cannot  be  secured ;  and 
this  is,  the  increase  of  publicity.  The  secrecy  as  to  the  sen- 
timents of  individual  members  of  cabinets,  which  was  formerly 
rarel}'  forced  or  betrayed,  can  now  seldom  be  maintained. 
Divergencies  leak  out  in  a  way  they  never  used  to  do.  Search- 
ing questions  are  asked  now,  which  would  have  been  considered 
highly  indecorous  in  the  good  old  days.  Evasions,  prevarica- 
tions, and  direct  fibs,  which  passed  current  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, would  scarcely  be  considered  permissible  in  our  correcter 
times.  Now,  every  man  of  reflection  is  well  aware  that  diver- 
gencies of  view  and  even  decided  discrepancies  of  judgment 
may  and  must  exist  in  every  cabinet  It  is  notorious  that  they 
do»  If  any  cabinet  is  to  exist  for  an  hour,  these  differences,  if 
not  on  mat  tors  of  very  vital  moment,  must  be  tolerated  and 
arrangcrl ;  tlie  positive  importance  of  these  matters,  and  their 
iiBIx>rtttnce  rf»Jakvelv  to  that  of  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  are 
ints  H  liicli  must  be  decided  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  on 
occasion  at  it  arises.    If  ministers  are  to  act  as  a  united 
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body — which  the  present  theory  of  constitutional  government 
imposes  as  a  sine  qua  non — they  must  "  give  and  take,"  they 
must  compromise,  tliey  must  o6;en  submit  their  own  opinions 
and  wishes  to  those  of  the  majority  of  their  colleagues.  They 
must,  in  Parliament,  vote  for  measures  which,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  cabinet,  they  have  deprecated  and  opposed.  And  all  this 
may  be  done,  and  a  while  ago  could  be  done,  honourably  and 
without  difficulty.  But  the  glass-house,  in  which  it  is  becoming 
the  fashion  for  statesmen  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being, 
is  fast  rendering  it  impossible.  A  new  element  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  plain  that  unknown  differences  among  members  of 
a  Government  would  be  compatible  with  the  retention  of  office, 
when  known  differences  would  not.  As  long  as  the  divergence 
is  locked  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet,  a  dissentient  minister  may 
fairly  and  conscientiously,  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
support  measures  which  yet  he  desired  that  Government  had 
not  adopted  :  he  can  no  longer  do  this  if  the  public  at  large,  or 
the  audience  he  is  addressing,  is  cognizant  of  his  individual  di- 
vergence from  the  aggregate  opinion  of  the  ministry.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  in  that  case,  to  stand  up  against  the 
taunts  and  home-thrusts  and  argumenta  ad  hoininem  of  his 
opponents.     Publicity^  therefore,  makes  all  the  dift'erence. 

The  country  at  large  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  prepared  to  admit 
or  realize  this  plain,  broad,  honest  statement  of  one  of  the  unde* 
niably  essential  conditions  of  combined  political  action.  But  the 
most  high-minded  and  scrupulous  of  practical  statesmen  will,  we 
are  satisfied,  unhesitatingly  indorse  our  canon  of  public  morality. 
In  confirmation,  we  may  instance  the  series  of  events  which 
broke  up  Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1834,  and  the  true  history 
of  which  was  not  generally  known.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Althorp  differed  upon  an  important  clause  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  then  about  to  be  renewed.  Lord  Althorp,  backed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  clause  prohibiting  public  meetings 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into 
the  new  enactment.  Lord  Grey  not  only  insisted  on  the  clause, 
but  said  he  could  not  remain  in  power  without  it.  Lord  Al- 
thorp, the  most  honest  and  spotless  of  our  statesmen,  gave  way, 
and  as  Home  Secretary  himself  introduced  the  Bill  with  the 
clause  to  which  he  had  so  much  objected.  O'Connell  was 
furious,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  confidential  communication 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Littleton,  be- 
trayed the  fact  of  Lord  Althorp's  difierence  with  his  chief,  or  at 
least  said  what  inevitably  lea  to  the  betrayal.  That  honest 
minister  at  once  resigned.  He  had  been  prepared,  as  one  of  a 
Cabinet,  to  recommend  and  defend  a  clause  of  which  he  privately 
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all  others  whom  the  nation  is  anxious  to  intrust  with  the  direc^ 
tion  of  its  foreign  relations,  inasmuch  as  it  has  formed  the  very 
highest  estimate  of  his  liberality,  firmness,  foresight,  and 
sagacit)'.  We  may  also  <;onsider  it  as  an  admitted  point,  that 
Lord  Grey  would  be  incomparably  the  best  man  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  that 
administration  grievously  needs  reconstruction  and  purification, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  given  proo^  not  only  of  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  of  the  requisite  energy,  stern- 
ness, and  courage,  to  govern  with  a  strong  hand.  Finally,  we 
may  take  for  granted,  without  any  great  departure  from  pro- 
bable truth,  that  Lord  Elgin  was  found  to  combine,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  the  sound  principles  and  the  practical 
experience  needed  for  the  supreme  management  of  the  Colonial 
Department.  A  Government  composed  of  these  men — with 
colleagues  equally  eminent  severally  for  their  special  qualifica- 
tions, and  each  giving  the  lone,  controlling  the  policy,  and 
speaking  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,  on  questions  relating  to 
his  own  branch — would  be  such  a  government  as  the  country  has 
always  wanted,  but  has  never  seen. 

Now  we  will  assume  further — what  notoriously  is  partially  and 
might  easily  be  wholly  true — that  these  several  statesmen,  so 
wise  and  sound  each  in  his  own  department,  are  wise  and  sound 
in  that  department  only ; — that  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  unrivalled  a 
master  of  finance,  is  utterly  astray  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
policy ;  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  a  screw  loose  on  the  subject  of 
Colonial  Administration;  that  Lord  Grey  holds  strong  but 
quite  erroneous  notions  as  to  affairs  of  revenue  and  taxation ; 
and  that  Lord  Elgin  diflers  altogether  from  the  latter  as  to  army 
reform,  and  fancies  he  knows  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  when 
in  reality  he  knows  absolutely  nothing.  We  will  suppose,  too, 
what  probably  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  that  all  these 
ministers,  though  signally  wise  and  reliable  only  in  one  line,  are 
deeply  interested  in  all ;  and  sit,  or  are  desired  to  sit,  in  the 
same  Cabinet  under  the  present  theory  of  the  necessity  and  reality 
of  Cabinet  agreement.  What  results  must  follow,  alternately  or 
altogether  ? 

Either  these  several  gentlemen,  feeling  it  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  their  country  (for  we  put  out  of  view  all  selfish  and 
unworthy  considerations,  as  inconsistent  with  any  of  their  names,) 
that  they  should  continue  to  act  together — endeavour  to  accom- 
modate their  opinions  to  each  other,  and  seek  harmony  through 
the  channel  of  compromise :  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  up  or  modifies 
some  of  his  well-considered  and  consistent  schemes  of  finance  to 
humour  the  errors  of  Lord  Clarendon  or  the  crotchets  of  Lord 
Grey, — perhaps  even  risks  failure  by  surrendering  some  essential 
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though  apparently  secondary  feature  of  his  system.  Lord 
Clarendon — finding  Mr.  Gladstone  dead  against  him  as  to  the 
treatment  of  this  Court  or  the  despatch  of  those  ambassadorial 
instructions,  and  as  unbending  as  conscientious  men  are  apt  to 
be — gives  way,  introduces  perplexity  and  confusion  into  a  pre- 
viously clear  policy,  and  perhaps  by  giving  an  impression  to 
foreign  powers  of  vacillation  or  timidity,  leads  to  future  blood- 
shed or  imbroglio.  Again,  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  hav- 
ing both  been  colonial  ministers,  have  certain  notions  of  their 
own  as  to  "  responsible  government,"  or  "  waste  lands"  in 
Australia,  and  exercise  such  a  pressure  on  Lord  Elgin,  that  he 
yields  where  his  own  judgment  was  both  clear  and  indisputably 
sound.  While  Lord  Grey — albeit  not  given  to  compromise  or 
surrender — cannot  for  very  shame  insist  upon  conceding  nothing 
to  colleagues  who  have  conceded  so  much  to  him.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  every  one  of  these  ministers  has  succeeded  in  da- 
maging the  policy  of  others,  and  rendering  it  comparatively  weak, 
vulnerable,  and  indefensible ;  thev  have  all  spoiled  their  own  ju- 
dicious plans ;  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  the  country,  though  it 
may  be  so  to  them,  that  they  have  spoiled  those  of  their  colleagues 
also.  The  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  sacrificed  to  its  union 
-^or  rather  to  the  supposition,  shadow  and  simulacrum  of  that 
union.  In  order  to  obtain  a  creed  which  they  could  all  repeat  in 
unison,  they  have  put  up  with  a  creed  which  none  of  them  thorough- 
ly believes.  In  order  to  obtain  a  policy  in  which  they  could  all 
unite,  they  have  adopted  a  policy  which  none  of  them  thoroughly 
approves.  The  Jirst  effect,  therefore,  of  the  constitutional  theory 
we  are  criticising,  is,  that  the  destinies  of  the  country  are  com- 
mitted to  a  Government  whose  principles  are  far  less  sound,  and 
whose  action  is  far  less  energetic  and  judicious,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  We  pay  a  solid  and  heavy  price 
for  an  imaginary  gain. 

Or  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  men  of  most  commanding 
ability  are  also  the  men  of  the  most  earnest  convictions  and  the 
most  unbending  wills,  and  these  discrepant  colleagues  refuse  to 
modify  their  plans  in  deference  to  those  whom  they  feel  to  be 
less  competent  than  themselves,  then  the  Government  breaks 
up ;  fresh  combinations  have  to  be  formed ;  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  the  great  mischief  of  frequent  changes  and  occasional 
most  inconvenient  interregnums ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  has 
to  encounter  the  disappointment  and  the  peril  of  seeing  its 
affairs,  at  a  moment  possibly  of  the  most  critical  and  menacing 
aspect,  committed  to  inferior  hands.  A  weak  War-Minister  is 
suDstituted  for  one  of  consummate  and  acknowledged  genius ; 
a  feeble  financier  replaces  a  wise  one ;  or,  perhaps,  the  party,  as 
a  whole,  becomes  disorganized,  the  entire  Government  is  handed 
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over  to  a  ministry  altogether  incapable  and  undesired.  The 
Exchequer  is  consigned  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Foreign  Office  to 
Lord  Mahnesbury,  and  the  Army  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  not 
because  these  men  are  tit  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Grey,  or  because 
the  country  has  any  confidence  in  the  former  or  any  distrust  of 
the  latter,  but  because  theory  requires  that  statesmen  who  act 
together  should  agree  in  all  main  questions,  and  these  statesmen 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Or,  thirdly,  the  country  must  put  up  with  a  greater  evil  still — 
that  of  having  its  affairs  conducted  by  men  who  can  give  and 
take,  can  compromise  and  yield,  can  agree  with  any  colleagues, 
and  sit  in  any  cabinet, — precisely  because  they  have  no  earnest 
convictions  at  all.  For  it  is  obvious  at  once,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  a  statesman's  opinions  will 
be  his  difficulty  of  surrender  or  of  compromise.  And  if  the 
nation  requires  that  it  shall  be  governed  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  who  think  earnestly,  and  yet  must  think  alike,  it  is  an 
Egyptian  task-master,  and  requires  the  incompatible  and  the 
impossible. 

&ut  another  evil,  and  one  perhaps  more  serious  than  any 
we  have  named,  arises  almost  inevitably  from  the  collision 
between  the  actual  facts  and  the  theoretical  morality  of  political 
life.  If  the  affairs  of  the  country  are  to  be  conducted  with  any 
efficiency,  if  it  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  ministerial  crises  at  the 
most  perilous  conjunctures,  if  cabinets  are  to  have  any  stability 
or  endurance  at  all,  men  who  diflfer  on  very  important  points 
must  often  continue  to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  must  com- 
promise or  suppress  their  differences.  Then  comes  exposure, 
and  public  confidence  receives  a  rude  and  fatal  shock.  Men  of 
the  highest  eminence,  politicians  of  the  purest  honour,  are  dis- 
covered to  have  been  sitting  and  acting  for  months  with  col- 
leagues with  whom  they  essentially  disagreed,  but  by  a  majority 
of  whom  they  were  overruled.  It  is  remembered  that  they  have 
defended  these  colleagues  even  where  they  dissented  from  them  ; 
that  they  have  acquiesced  in  courses  as  to  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  which  they  had  long  entertained  the  most  serious  mis- 
givings, and  stood  gallantly  by  associates  whom  in  private  they 
were  endeavouring  to  oust  or  to  dissuade.  When  discovery 
comes,  or  often  before,  these  ministers  secede,  and  the  language 
they  then  hold  and  the  extreme  opposition  into  which  they 
speedily  run,  convey  the  strongest  impression  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  divergencies  they  had  long  suppressed,  and  even  formally 
or  impliedly  denied.  The  nation  does  not  split  hairs,  nor  take 
much  account  of  explanations,  however  ingenious  or  sound.  ^  It 
is  told — and  justly,  granting  the  constitutional  theory  of  cabinet 
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unity— that  these  thincrs  must  be;  bat  to  its  broad  instinctive 
moral  sense  they  savour  of  insincerity ;  it  remembers  that  all  the 
time  these  suppressed  internal  dissensions  existed ;  it  was  assured, 
in  stereotyped  phrase,  ^^  that  the  Government  felt  and  acted  as 
one  man ;"  it  asks  why  the  same  state  of  things  may  not  exist 
still ;  it  ceases  to  believe  in  assurances ;  it  suspects  every  one, 
and  mistrusts  and  is  bewildered  by  a  code  of  political  morality, 
in  which  everything  depends  upon  degree.  Ail  this  may  be 
quite  unreasonable,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable ;  the  public  is 
not  philosophic,  nor  always  discerning  or  discriminating ;  it  is  a 
grievous  thing  when  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  character 
of  its  statesmen  is  shaken ;  and  that  it  has  been  thus  ^aken  to 
its  very  core  by  recent  occurrences  no  one  can  deny. 

Such  then  being  the  mischiefs  which  result  from  this  supposed 
necessity  for  cabinet  union, — viz.,  frequent  and  injurious  minis- 
terial changes,  transference  of  power  to  inferior  statesmen,  dam- 
age done  to  the  policy  of  superior  ones,  bewilderment  of  the 
national  conscience,  and  destruction  or  disturbance  of  public 
confidence  in  the  great  and  powerful, — it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  this  necessity  is  real  or  imaginary,  and  whether 
the  unity  of  action,  or  at  least  of  opinion,  for  which  we  pay  so 
high  a  price,  is  worth  that  price,  or,  indeed,  is  attainable  at  any 
price. 

And,  first,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
of  such  old  date  as  is  supposed.  Formerly,  our  sovereign  con- 
sulted or  directed  each  Minister  on  matters  in  his  own  depart- 
ments. Cabinet  Councils,  as  we  see  them,  were  unknown  in 
earlier  days.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century — a 
time  certainly  not  as  a  whole  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent — the 
greatest  and  most  avowed  divergencies  existed  in  the  Government, 
which  yet  held  together  with  considerable  coherence.  Pelham^s 
own  Paymaster  spoke  against  his  estimates.  His  own  Secre- 
tary»at-War  spoke  against  his  Regency  Bill.  In  1754,  New- 
castle was  Prime  Minister,  and  made  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Legge 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
and  Fox  Secretary-at-War.  "  In  November,"  says  Macaulay, 
**  Parliament  met,  and,  before  the  end  of  that  month,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  so  unmercifully  baited  by  the  Pay- 
master and  the  Secretary-at>-War,  that  he  was  thoroughly  sick 
of  his  situation.  Fox  attacked  him  with  great  force  and  acri- 
mony. Pitt  affected  a  kind  of  contemptuous  tenderness  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  directed  his  attack  principally  against  Newcastle. 
Legge,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  refused  to  sign  the 
Treasury  warrants  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaties  nego- 
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tiated  by  the  First  Lord."  Not  a  seemly  spectacle  this,  but 
carious,  and  indicative  of  diflFerent  conceptions  of  Government 
unity  from  those  which  prevail  in  our  day.  Lord  Chatham 
took  his  own  way  when  Minister,  without  troubling  himself 
much  about  the  proceedings  or  opinions  of  hia  colleagues.  His 
son,  the  second  Htt,  secured  harmony  by  doing  all  the  thinking 
of  the  Cabinet  himself.  This,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
can  be  the  case  no  longer.  Ministers  are  expected  and  choose 
to  examine  and  consider  for  themselves,  not  only  on  their  own 
branch  of  administration,  but  on  those  of  their  colleagues  like- 
wise. Now,  it  needs  no  proof  that  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who 
think  for  themselves  cannot  think  alike  on  half  the  important 
questions  that  come  before  them,  unless  those  questions  involve 
clear  principles,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  test  character.  The  real 
agreement  aimed  at  is  therefore  unattainable.  We  attain  it  only 
in  a  most  imperfect  degree,  and  by  a  most  costly  process. 

"  Of  what  use  would  Cabinets  be,  (it  is  asked,)  if  this  sup- 
posed unison  were  avowedly  dispensed  with?"  We  reply  that  their 
actual,  as  distinguished  from  their  fancied,  value  would  remain 
as  now.  They  would  be  secret  conclaves  for  consultation.  Each 
Minister  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  colleague's  advice ;  his 
ideas  and  his  policy  would  be  cleared,  mended,  and  tested  by 
discussion  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom ;  while 
they  would  escape  the  wounds  and  injury  they  now  often  sus- 
tain by  forcible  modifications.  The  good  influence  of  the  Cabinet 
upon  them  would  remain,  though  its  bad  influence  would  be 
eliminated.  Moreover,  men  of  sensitive  conscience  would  not  be 
tortured,  as  they  now  are,  by  having  to  support  special  measures 
which  they  secretly  disapprove,  and  men  of  lofty  reputation 
would  not  be  damaged  by  having  this  apparent  insincerity 
brought  to  light.  Statesmen  would  have  the  unspeakable  com- 
fort of  being  able  to  say  openly  what  they  thought,  and  the 
public  woulcl  have  the  trustful  repose  of  being  able  to  believe 
implicitly  what  statesmen  said. 

The  change  we  are  contemplating  would  have  another  ad- 
vantage :  It  would  facilitate  a  suitable  distribution  of  Ministerial 
places ;  it  would  make  it  much  more  possible  than  it  is  now  to 
put  and  keep  each  statesman  in  the  department  which  he  un- 
derstands. We  should  not  as  now,  in  order  to  get  a  tolerably 
good  set  of  Ministers  on  the  whole,  have  to  leave  them  to  allot 
offices  in  utter  disregard  of  individual  qualifications.  We  should 
not  have  to  discard  an  entire  good  Ministry  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  one  objectionable  Member — we  should  not  have  to  tolerate  an 
entire  bad  Ministry  for  the  sake  of  retaining  one  desirable  and 
indispensable  man.  Further,  we  should  bring  our  theory  more 
into  harmony  with  our  practice ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  should 
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trench  upon  no  really  extant  prerogative  of  any  constitutional 
power.  The  Crown  nominally  now  appoints  its  Ministers — the 
Parliament  really  designates  them.  Why  should  we  compel 
either  the  legal  or  the  actual  authority  to  select  them  in  the 
lump  f  We  think  it  no  strange  or  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say,  "  We  will  commit  the  Government 
to  such  or  such  a  party"  Why  should  we  deem  it  stranger  or 
more  inadmissible  to  say,  ^^  We  will  commit  this  or  that  special 
department  to  this  or  that  qualified  individual  ?"  We  shall  be 
told  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  power  and  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  a  Government,  would  be  at  an  end.  In  speaking 
thus,  are  we  not  mystifying  ourselves  with  words,  and  dwelling 
in  unmeaning  forms?  Would  not  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Government  be  that  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  financial 
Policy  of  the  Government  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  backed  by  a 
majority  of  the  two  Houses  f  And  is  it  really  anything  but  this 
now, — only  this  impaired,  imperilled,  and  unavowed  ? 

On  a  matter  so  new  as  that  which  we  have  here  broached,  we 
abstain  from  giving  a  decided  opinion.  We  merely  desire  to  lay 
it  before  the  public  for  discussion,  satisfied  that,  when  it  has 
once  been  fully  argued,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion,  nor  in  carrying  out  that  conclu- 
sion, when  once  adopted,  into  actual  life. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.   The  Nevocomes,     Memoire  of  a  most  respectable 

Family.     Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.     London, 

1854-5. 
2.   The  Life  of  Henry  Fielding^  with  Notices  of  his  Writing Sy  his 

Timesj  and  Contemporaries.    By  Frederick  Lawrence. 

London^  1855. 

Let  us  set  out  by  entering  our  protest  against  the  ignorance 
or  hypocrisy  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  main  complaint  brought 
against  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  some  who  have  not  been  indisposed 
to  concede  to  him  the  possession  of  the  most  brilliant  abilities. 
There  has  been  a  loud  cry  raised,  (and  in  the  name  of  religion 
too  I)  that  this  writer  represents  men  and  women  as  worse  than 
they  are ;  that  the  majority  of  his  dramatis  personce  are  mean, 
or  malicious,  or  stupid,  or  vain,  or  have  two  or  more  of  those 
and  other  disqualifications  together ;  that  absolutely  admirable 
characters  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  his  social  world  ;  that  his 
very  good  people  are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  that  his  amiable 
persons  are  sometimes  stupid,  at  least  to  a  degree  that  would 
prevent  their  shining  at  a  London  dinner  party.  Does  not  the 
accusation,  put  plainly,  confute  itself,  and  turn  to  the  credit  of 
the  accused  for  clear-sightedness  1  For  our  parts,  we  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Thackeray  with  the  opposite 
error,  were  we  not  convinced  that  a  novelist  who  should  repre- 
sent the  world  with  its  average  amount  of  malice,  stupidity, 
meanness,  and  vanity,  would  be  absolutely  unreadable.  Let  the 
reader  take  a  glance,  first  over  the  score  or  so  of  portraits  in  the 
"  Newcomes,"  and  then  over  the  score  or  so  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance— including,  of  course,  himself,  and  let  him  candidly  say 
whether,  the  numbers  pre-supposed  equal,  he  knows  as  many 
worthy  people  as  Mr.  Pendennis,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  pre- 
tends to  depict.  Of  course,  we  are  assuming,  though  this  is, 
Eerhaps,  unfair,  that  our  reader  knows  his  own  friends  and 
imself  as  intimately  as  he  is  allowed  to  become  acquainted  with 
that  "most  respectable  family,"  the  Newcomes,  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  it.  This,  however,  being  premised,  we  certainly 
should  judge  him  happy,  if,  among  his  peculiar  score,  he  can  find 
matches  for  the  great-minded  gentleman,  Colonel  Newcome  ;  the 
high  and  sweet  lady,  the  Countess  of  Florae ;  the  (considering 
the  disadvantages  of  her  bringing  up)  remarkably  right-minded 
Miss  Ethel ;  the  frank  and  honourable  boy  Clive ;  the  honest 
and  independent,  and  withal  amiable.  Miss  Honeyman  ;  the 
immaculate  matron  Mrs.  Laura;  the  unpretentious  wife-and- 
home-loving  member  of  parliament,  her  husband;   the  meek 
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man  of  genius,  J.  J.,  not  to  speak  of  others  of  less  significant, 
or  a  more  mixed  quality,  as  F.  Bayham,  Sherrick,  George 
Barnes,  Lady  Walham,  De  Florae,  Lord  Kew,  Miss  Cann,  and 
half-a-dozen  others,  who  are  ^'  all  right  at  heart,"  as  the  cant  and 
very  questionable  phrase  goes.  Against  this  galaxy  of  excellence, 
what  have  we  of  the  utterly  abominable  to  put  in  the  scale? 
Only  Barnes  Newcome,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Hobson  New- 
come,  and  Lady  Kew,  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  let  it  be 
allowed,  (for  it  is  true,)  are  extremely  common  characters, 
though  we  have  not,  commonly,  the  means  of  becoming  so 
thoroughly  and  philosophically  acquainted  with  them  as  in  these 
instances.  Why  do  we  go  on  calling  ourselves  ^^  miserable 
sinners "  on  Sundays,  if  we  are  to  abuse  Mr.  Thackeray  on 
week-days  for  making  out  many  of  us  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
saints  f  The  plain  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  decried  for 
exactly  that  quality  which  constitutes  his  originality,  namely,  his 
faithfulness  to  some  important  point,  or  points  of  truth,  hitherto 
denied  or  disregarded.     We  are  all,  nominally,  orthodox  on  the 

?)int  of  human  imperfection  in  the  abstract,  but  now  that  Mr. 
hackeray  insists  on  proving  in  detail,  that  there  is  really  some 
substantial  verity  in  the  charge,  he  meets  with  a  most  heretical 
roar  of  disapprobation.  He  is  the  Athanasius  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  peccability. 

This  subject,  the  further  it  is  examined,  brings  the  greater 
credit  to  our  client.  Other  writers  have  represented  the  world  in 
aa  evil  a  light,  but  few  have  done  the  work  with  such  conscience- 
convicting  truth.  Mr.  Thackeray  makes  a  third  with  Shakes- 
peare and  Fielding  in  this,  that  all  his  discreditable  characters 
have  an  unhappy  trick  of  claiming  kiudi^ed  with  us.  Without 
desiring  to  undervalue  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Dickens,  it  must 
be  allowed,  for  example,  that  his  bad  people  have  the  unreal 
though  convenient  quality  of  self-isolation  from  the  tolerable 
part  of  humanity — to  which,  of  course,  every  reader  belongs. 
We  cut  them  with  a  perfect  conscience;  we  cannot  even  ex- 
change a  nod  with  such  unmistakably  disreputable  persons. 
But  the  three  writers  above  mentioned  are  more  profound  in 
their  ethnology.  They  display  to  the  conscience  of  the  '^  most 
respectable  persons,"  the  links  by  which  they  are  more  than 
blood-relatives  of  the  most  unknowable  scoundrels.  Again,  the 
good  people  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  are  apt  to  displease  us, 
strange  as  this  may  seem,  for  the  very  same  reason.  Tne  heroes 
and  heroines  of  less  veracious  writera  permit  themselves  to  be 
admired  at  a  distance,  and  without  insisting  that  we  shall  be  like 
them,  for  the  very  sufficient  reiason  that  this  is  impossible.  But 
Mr.  Thackeray's  good  people  affront  us  with  a  display  of  our 
own  possibihties.     If  we  are  not  as  good  as  they  are,  we  ought 
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to  be,  and  we  know  it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  blush  at  mean^ 
ness,  malice,  vanity,  and  folly,  which  others,  so  clearly  sharing 
the  same  humanity  with  ourselves,  have  abandoned,  or  refused 
to  take  up  with.  Furthermore,  between  perfect  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  imperfect  readers,  the  distance  is  not  measurable ; 
and,  as  all  mathematicians  know,  the  relations  between  infinity 
and  zero  are  remarkable,  and  by  beginners  in  algebra  these  en- 
tities (or  nonentities)  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  But  between 
imperfect  readers  and  much  less  imperfect  Colonels  Newcome 
and  Countesses  de  Florae,  the  distance  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  not,  by  any  slight  of  conscience,  to  be  confused  with  nullity. 

These  qualities  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  recent  writings,  while 
they  scandalize  large  classes,  confer  upon  his  books  an  inexpres- 
sible attraction  and  value  for  those  who  really  believe  in  original 
sin  and  human  im perfectibility.  If  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  only 
half  as  well  as  he  does,  many  people  who  now  criticise,  would  be 
wholesale  admirers  of  his  works.  He  is  not  half-cracked,  which 
is  unfortunate  for  his  reputation  with  those  who  judge  of  genius 
by  the  fracture.  He  has  a  feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  pos- 
sessing intellectual  power,  or,  at  all  events,  he  acts  as  if  he  had, 
(whicn  is  all  that  concerns  us,)  and  neglects  no  means  of  making 
it  efficient  and  productive.  His  business  is  to  paint  the  world, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  goes  to  look  at  it,  and  does  not  wish 
Nature  out  of  the  way,  as  Fuseli  did,  in  order  that  his  egotistical 
fancy  may  have  unimpeded  play;  and  his  successive  works 
bear  that  unmistakable  badge  of  conscientious  workmanship, 
successive  improvement. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  peculiar  "style"  reaches  perfection  in  the 
"  Newcomes."  We  say  his  peculiar  style,  because,  in  that  ex- 
quisite novel  "Esmond,"  he  has  proved  himself  capable  of 
assuming  a  style,  which,  though  throughout  sustained  and  fault- 
less, is  evidently  not  that  which  pleases  him  best,  however  much 
it  may  be  preferred  by  many  of  his  readers,  and  those,  perhaps,  the 
best  worth  pleasing.  The  chief  fault  of  his  ordinary  and  own  style 
is  also  the  fault  of  Fielding's;  namely,  a  habit  of  winking 
the  eye,  as  it  were,  at  the  reader,  as  he  goes  on.  We  suppose 
that  most  readers  like  this,  as  those  are  generally  popular  fa- 
vourites who  do  it.  For  our  parts,  we  could  well  dispense  with 
the  compliment  to  ourselves  supposed  to  be  implied,  for  the  sake 
of  the  gain  to  the  novelist's  dignity.  With  the  single  drawback, 
however,  of  this  defect,  Mr.  Thackeray's  present  style  is  a  mar- 
vel of  completeness  and  culture ;  and,  to  appreciate  it  properly, 
the  degrees  through  which  this  writer  has  passed  in  attaining  it 
should  be  examined.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  "crack  writer^* 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  exactly  fifteen  years  ago  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Times'"  newspaper  an  article  on  Fielding,  which 
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is  too  marked  in  its  manner,  and  in  its  anticipation  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists,"  for 
there  to  be  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  The 
**  Times"  literary  articles  are  always  in  the  most  striking  style 
that  can  be  had  for  money.  But  let  the  reader,  who  has  easy 
access  to  a  file  of  that  newspaper,  compare  the  article  in  ques- 
tion (September  3,  1840)  with  the  "Lecture  on  Fielding  in 
the  English  Humorists."  There  is  exactly  the  same  order  of 
views  and  intellectual  merit  in  both,  but  there  is  nearly  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  styles  as  there  is  between  smoke  and 
flame. 

The  difference  between  Fielding  and  Thackeray,  in  respect  of 
that  breadth  of  handling  in  which  it  has  been  complained  that 
the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former,  is  a  difference  mainly  of  the 
times  lived  in  and  depicted  by  these  writers.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  Fielding  would  have  dared  to  describe  a  Squire 
Western,  or  a  Lady  Bellaston,  for  the  edification  of  subscribers 
to  modern  circulating  libraries?  Could  the  respective  virtues 
and  failings  of  a  Joseph  Andrews  and  a  Tom  Jones  have  been 
set  forth,  in  a  time  when  the  lips  of  novelist  and  dramatist  are 
absolutely  locked,  with  regard  to  that  which  still  exercises,  as  it 
ever  did,  and  ever  must,  the  chief  moral  energies  of  almost  all 
men,  during  many,  and  those  the  most  dramatic  years  of  their 
lives?  We  do  not  complain  of  this  refinement  of  modern 
speech,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  goes  much  deeper.  On  the 
contrary,  we  heartily  wish  the  reform  were  more  thorough  than 
it  is,  and  that  men  should  never  rise,  even  from  their  talk  over 
their  wine,  with  the  flavour  in  their  months  and  minds  of  a 
phrase,  or  a  sentiment  which  ought  to  make  them  blush  to  "join 
the  ladies.''  Reforms  often  advance  from  superficial  to  profound, 
and  a  pure  tongue  is  a  laudable  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  nothing  better. 
Art,  it  is  true,  has  hitherto  been  a  sufferer  by  the  improvement. 
That  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  long  run,  we  are  convinced :  for 
everything  that  really  betters  life  must  better  that  which  is  its 
representative :  but  life,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  as  yet,  probably, 
very  substantially  better  in  this  respect ;  and  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  are  meanwhile  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  repre- 
senting a  society  which  dares  not,  and  ought  not  to  dare,  to  seem 
no  better  than  it  is.  The  breadth  of  treatment  which  is  thus 
impossible  for  the  modern  novelist,  is  substituted  in  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's works  by  a  subtlety  of  handling  which  is  almost  equally 
admirable,  and  which  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the 
strength  of  light  and  shade  we  find  in  Fielding.  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  as  much  the  originator  of  this  kind  of  writing  as  Fielding  was 
of  the  other ;  and  if  there  are  numerous  little  indications  of  re- 
verence and  imitation  of  the  latter  in  the  works  of  the  former^ 
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the  two  writers,  in  their  main  characteristics,  are  absolute  oppo- 
sites,  although,  as  we  have  said,  that  opposition  is  probably  no 
more  than  tiie  natural  reflection,  by  two  first-rate  minds,  of  the 
opposite  social  character  of  their  times.  We  are  all  of  us  dis- 
ciples of  that  school  of  the  new  science  of  moral  anatomy,  of 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  master;  and  it  is  emphatically 
true  of  him,  as  of  all  other  great  writers,  that  he  is  only  "  out- 
running the  age  in  the  direction  which  it  is  spontaneously 
teking." 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  unprofitable  than  running 
"  parallels,"  as  they  are  called,  when  there  is  little  or  no  paral- 
lelism in  the  case.  The  only  important  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween Thackeray  and  Fielding  is  soon  stated  and  done  with ; 
and  it  consists  in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  unquestionable  fact, 
that  these  writers  are  the  two  greatest  painters  of  human  nature, 
as  it  actually  is,  that  we  have  ever  had,  Shakespeare  alone  ex- 
cepted. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  the  two 
greatest  novelists ;  because  a  good  many  things  besides  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of,  and  power  of  rendering,  human  nature,  go 
to  the  making  of  a  first-rate  novel.  Yet  we  should  hesitate  be- 
fore we  placed  any  works  higher  than  "  Amelia"  and  "  Esmond" 
in  the  ranks  of  general  novelesque  perfection. 

Since  there  are  probably  few  or  our  readers  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  "  Newcomes,"  we  will  assume  such  acquaint- 
ance in  the  few  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  concerning  the 
details  of  this  book. 

It  contains  more  than  one  illustration  of  a  truth  which  we 
have  long  felt,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  recog- 
nised, that,  great  as  Mr.  Thackeray  is  as  a  satirist,  he  is  still 
greater  as  a  serious  writer.  In  our  opinion,  he  never  rose  so 
nigh  as  in  ^^  Esmond,"  in  which  the  satirist,  for  a  time,  became 
the  grave  historian.  There  are  examples  of  high  and  pure 
pathos  in  the  "  Newcomes"  which  are  scarcely  surpassed  else- 
where :  the  whole  character  of  Colonel  Newcome  has  an  epic 
dignity  about  it,  and  all  his  history,  after  his  loss  of  fortune, 
especially  his  retirement  as  the  Grey-friars  pensioner,  is  as  full 
as  it  can  be  of  that  noble  pathos  which  consists  in  the  display  of 
an  bumble  and  heroic  superiority  to  worldly  ill.  Aristophanes 
was  right  in  laughing  at  Euripides  for  trying  to  evoke  tears  by 
the  mere  fact  of  suffering.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  pathos  in  that 
by  itself.  It  may  even  oe  ridiculous,  as  the  "  base  self-pitying 
tears"  of  Thersites,  But,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why,  there  is 
always  something  in  true  nobility  of  character  which  makes  the 
tears  "  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes"  of  those  who 
merit  to  behold  it.  It  is  an  evidence  of  immortality  which  we 
cannot  resist,  and  the  tears,  perhaps,  come  by  way  of  uncon- 
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scious   protest  against  the  ordinary   baseness  of   our   mortal 
lives. 

Of  the  various  illustrations  which  this  work  aflPords  of  those  of 
the  writer's  merits  which  are  universally  admitted,  we  have  not 
spoken,  and  do  not  intend  to  speak,  our  purpose  being  mainly 
at  present  to  do  justice  to  him  in  particulars  in  which  justice 
has  been  hitherto  generally  refused.  His  view  of  the  characters 
of  women  is  one  of  these  points.  It  is  constantly  said  of  his 
female  characters,  that  when  they  are  amusing  and  agreeable 
they  are  worthless,  and  that  when  they  are  gooathey  are  stupid. 
Mrs.  Laura  and  Ethel  are  contradictions  of  this  charge,  unless 
indeed  it  is  stupid  not  to  talk  epigrams,  and  not  to  despise  reli- 
gion. For  Mrs.  Laura  we  profess  an  unbounded  esteem  and 
affection,  and  think  that  we  cannot  give  her  higher  praise  than 
that  of  saying  she  reminds  us  of  Fielding's  "  Amelia,"  whom  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Thackeray  in  regarding  as  the  loveliest  female 
character  ever  described  in  prose  or  verse.  Ethel,  too,  though 
vastly  less  attractive  than  Mrs.  Laura,  is  neither  stupid  nor  bad. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  almost  the  only  modern  writer  who  has  under- 
stood that  the  secret  of  describing  the  character  of  a  true  woman 
is  to  do  it  by  negatives.  When  we  have  read  all  about  Laura 
Bell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pendennis,  what  do  we  know  about  her 
except  that  she  illustrates  that  sweet  and  golden  medium,  that 
moderation  in  all  things,  which  is  the  great  charm  of  the  feminine 
nature,  and  which  makes  its  highest  positive  praise  that  which 
is  the  principal  thing  predicated  of  her  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
discretion,  "  A  fair  woman  without  discretion^  is  as  a  jewel  of 
gold  in  a  swine's  snout." — "  Teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to  be  die- 
ereetj  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  hus- 
bands." No  positive  and  partial  excellencies  can  compensate  in 
the  woman  for  the  absence  of  this  beautiful  want  of  character^ 
which  Pope,  in  his  moral  and  physical  incapacity  to  appreciate 
woman,  complained  of;  and  few  have  ever  felt  this  negative 
loveliness  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Thackeray. 

Li  a  novel  so  certain  as  the  "  Newcomes"  of  becoming  a 
classic,  we  must  not  neglect  to  point  out  two  faults  which  we 
hope  that  Mr.  Thackeray  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  cor- 
rect in  a  fiiture  edition. — First,  the  unnatural  refusal  of  Clive 
to  give  up  the  profession  of  an  artist, — for  to  him  it  was  clearly 
notning  dearer  than  a  profession,  and  only  that  nominally,  for 
he  did  not  live  by  it, — when  he  saw  plainly  that  the  name  of 
artist  vexed  the  pride  of  his  mistress,  and  greatly  damaged  his 
chance  with  her.  Secondly,  the  very  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  conclusion,  which  not  only  leaves  us  almost  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  Clive  and  Ethel  were  married  after  all,  but  also  with 
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an  unpleasant  impression  tliat  it  is  not  much  matter  whether 
they  are  or  not.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  the  person  who  occupies 
the  foreground,  to  our  mind's  eye,  as  we  close  the  book,  and  the 
very  name  of  that  person  is  as  bad  to  one's  nerves  as  a  blast  of 
east  wind.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Thackeray  let  us  witness  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  cloudy  which  for  the  moment  obscured  the 
fortunes  and  disturbed  the  tempers  of  the  hero  and  heroine? 
We  are  not  made  "  sadder  and  wiser"  by  this  sorry  conclusion, 
but  only  put  out  of  sorts,  and  left  irritable ; — the  only  moral  we 
are  disposed  at  the  moment  to  draw  being,  that  we  also  have 
our  Mrs.  Mackenzie  somewhere  among  our  "  friends"  or  rela- 
tions, and  that  we  will  henceforth  be  like  Clive,  and  let  her 
know  our  minds  about  her,  instead  of  excusing  her  to  ourselvea, 
or  decently  containing  our  rage,  as  hitherto. 

It  would  be  as  hard  to  criticise  one  of  Fielding's  novels  as  ta 
criticise  a  fine  day — they  have  so  few  faults  and  so  few  pecu- 
liarities. Their  excellence  is  ^'  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
casing  air,"  and  is  only  to  be  praised  in  terms  which  would  be 
true  of  nature  herself.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  brings 
to  the  perusal  a  proper  amount  of  experience  and  observation, 
to  read  any  of  these  works  without  a  sense  of  moral  invigoration^ 
which  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  unlike  the  result  of  nearly  all  other 
novel  reading.  Few  things  are  more  startling  than  the  contrast 
between  this  tone  and  what  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of 
Fielding's  life.  This  of  itself,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  not  to 
have  been  one  to  create  any  great  admiration  for  him.  The 
best  thing  in  it  is  his  love  of  his  first  wife ;  yet  a  man  must  be 
far  gone  who  is  incapable  of  a  passionate,  enduring,  and  increa- 
sing devotion  to  such  a  woman  as  the  original  of  "  Amelia/' 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  a  man  by  his  works,  it  must  be  by  aU 
his  works,  and,  as  the  biographer  of  Keats  admirably  says,  the 
"  works"  of  an  author  are  his  works  indeed.  St.  Bernard  says, 
that,  at  the  Last  Day,  it  will  not  be  asked  what  we  did  or  what 
we  believed,  but  what  we  loved.  If  we  would  know  what  Field- 
ing loved,  we  must  question  not  our  superficial  knowledge  of 
his  actual  life,  but  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Amelia,"  and  "  Joseph 
Andrews," — from  which  we  find  not  only  that  he  sincerely  loved 
what  is  gracious  in  human  life,  but  that  he  comprehended 
and  loved  the  source  of  that  graciousness.  Coleridge  says  that 
the  young  man's  mind  must  already  be  corrupt  which  caa 
receive  damage  from  these  novels.  They  are  not  works,  however^ 
which  we  would  recommend  to  young  people.  The  minds  of 
almost  all  young  men  are  more  or  less  corrupt — at  least  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  in  education  to  act  on  the  assumption 
of  the  reverse.  But  apart  from  that  question,  it  is  certainly 
not  advisable  that  young  minds  should  be  familiarized  with  the 
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idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  general  laxness  of  manners  as 
Fielding  depicts — of  course  without  astonishment,  since  he  lived 
in  them  himself. 

Let  us,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Laurence's  amusing  Life^  look 
back  for  a  little  to  these  old  times.  Henry  Fielding  was  born 
at  Sharpman  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  on  the  22d  of  April 
1707.  His  father.  General  Fielding,  son  of  Dr.  Fielding, 
canon  of  Salisbury,  served  with  distinction  under  the  great 
Marlborough.  Henry  was  one  of  six  children.  His  only 
brother  died  young,  and,  of  his  four  sisters,  Sarah,  the  third,  is 
known  as  the  authoress  of  "  David  Simple."  His  early  educa- 
tion was  conducted  at  home  by  the  family  chaplain,  who  is 
thought  to  have  furnished  an  original  for  the  parson  TruUiber  of 
"  Joseph  Andrews," — "  one  of  the  largest  men  you  should  see, 
and  could  have  acted  the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  without 
stuffing.  Add  to  this,,  that  the  rotunditv  of  his  belly  was  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his  shadow 
ascending  very  near  as  far  in  height  when  he  lay  on  his  back  as 
when  he  stood  on  his  legs.  His  voice  was  loud  and  hoarse,  and 
his  accent  extremely  broad.  To  complete  the  whole,  he  had  a 
stateliness  in  his  gait  when  he  walked  not  unlike  that  of  a  goose, 
only  he  stalked  slower."  From  the  tutorship  of  this  man,  Field- 
ing was  transferred  to  Eton,  where  he  was  fellow-student  with 
George  Lyttleton,  William  Pitt,  Henry  Fox,  and  other  celebri- 
ties of  the  day,  with  most  of  whom  his  liveliness,  wit,  and  good 
nature,  made  him  a  favourite.  His  friendship  with  Lyttleton 
lasted  with  their  lives. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Fielding  was  sent  to  study  Civil  Law  under 
one  of  the  most  famous  professors  at  Leyden,  for  it  was  his 
father's  intention  to  make  him  a  barrister.  It  was  agreed,  on 
his  leaving  England,  that  his  father  should  allow  him  an  annual 
income  of  £200,  which  was  probably  drawn  from  an  estate  in 
Dorsetshire  which  had  belonged  to  Fielding's  mother,  who  was 
now  dead ;  but,  during  his  son's  absence,  General  Fielding  hav- 
ing entered  upon  his  second  marriage,  and  brought  upon  him- 
self the  expense  of  a  young  family,  and  being,  moreover,  a  man 
of  liberal  habits,  found  his  expenses  increase  so  much,  that,  after 
making  each  remittance  less  than  its  predecessor,  he  was  com- 

Eelled  at  last  to  drop  them  altogether.  Fielding  never  seems  to 
ave  borne  his  father  any  ill-will  on  this  account.  He  had  per- 
fect faith  in  his  good  intentions,  and  probably  saw  that  the  home 
expenditure  made  it  impossible  for  his  father  to  keep  his  promise 
as  regarded  the  allowance.  It,  however,  became  necessary  for 
him  to  exert  himself  in  some  way  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
practice  of  his  profession  offered  little  prospect  of  immediate 
relief,  and,  having  tried  his  hand  at  dramatic  writing  while  in 
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Holland,  he  determined  on  producing  a  finished  play,  and  try- 
ing his  success  in  this  kind  of  literature. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fielding,  being  scarcely  twenty  years 
old,  formed  his  first  attachment.  The  object  of  it  was  Sarah 
Andrews,  his  cousin,  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty,  who  is  said 
to  have  furnished  him  with  a  model  for  *'  Sophia  Western." 
Fielding's  prospects  and  habits  were  not  such  as  to  win  the 
consent  of  the  lady's  friends,  and  as,  upon  their  rejection  of  his 

Eroposal,  he  attempted  her  abduction,  she  was  removed  from 
is  reach.  Much  of  his  profligacy  between  this  time  and  bis 
marriage,  some  six  or  eight  years  after,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  efiects  of  a  disappointment  which  seems  greatly  to  have 
embittered  him  for  the  time. 

Fielding's  first  published  play  was  a  comedy  called  "  Love  in 
several  Masks."  The  taste  of  the  day  had  been  both  pandered 
to,  and  further  vitiated,  by  the  immoralities  of  Congreve,  Far- 
quhar,  and  Vanbrugh.  A  play  which  had  no  gross  jests,  and 
no  sneers  at  the  marriage-tie,  would  have  been  instantly  rejected 
by  the  audience  as  lacking  savour,  and  power  of  fixing  the 
attention.  As  Fielding  was  writing  for  money,  his  first  object 
was  of  course  to  please  the  play-goers ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  grossness  and  immorality  of  this  and  his  subsequent 
productions  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  audience  rather 
than  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  a  fact, 
that  no  grossness  is  ever  to  be  detected  in  the  works  of  Fielding, 
introduced  simply  for  its  own  sake.  The  laugh  is  produced  by 
a  witticism  to  which  such  grossness  is  only  a  means,  and  never, 
as  in  the  works  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the  mere 
breach  of  decorum  or  morality — never,  in  short,  by  the  gross- 
ness itself. 

During  the  writing  and  publication  of  his  plays,  Fielding's 
life  was  of  a  very  irregular  description.  The  green-room  and 
tavern  were  his  favourite  places  of  resort ;  and  his  companions, 
among  whom  was  Richard  Savage,  were  of  the  description  which 
these  places  usually  aflfbrd.  He  was  constantly  in  want  of 
money ;  for  what  he  got  was  either  immediately  swallowed  up  in 
the  payment  of  old  debts,  in  redeeming  pawned  finery,  or  in 
thoughtless  extravagancies.  If  we  may  judge  from  his  com- 
panions, he  belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  beggars  and 
borrowers,  who  in  all  ages  have  disgraced  literature ;  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  seek  patronage  even  where  his  advances  met  with 
neglect,  or  decided  repulses  ;  and  a  not  verj'  honourable  poverty 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  boasting  than  otherwise ; 
witness  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  written  about  this 
time : — 
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^  The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely  fall 
Tore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 

"  Your  taste  as  architect,  you  know, 
Has  heen  admired  by  friend  and  foe  ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air  ? 

"  We're  often  taught  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater  who're  above  us  v 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you  twice  two  story ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 

''  Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  j 
This,  too,  doth  in  my  favour  speak ; 
Your  levee  is  but  once  a  week ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day — 
My  door  is  quiet  of  a  Sunday ! " 

This  letter  brought  no  such  reply  as  Fielding  had  evidently 
hoped.  A  subsequent  play  of  Fielding's  was  dedicated  to  the 
minister,  and  a  second  poetical  letter  sent,  much  of  a  piece  with 
that  quoted ;  but  still  no  assistance  came.  Sir  Bobert's  deafness 
to  these  frequent  appeals  may  in  some  measure  account  for  Field- 
ing's spite  against  him,  as  shewn  in  ^^  Pasquin"  and  the  ^^  His- 
torical Register." 

In  the  year  1731,  being  then  twenty-four  years  old,  Fielding 
brought  out  several  more  plays,  hastily  written  and  full  of  faults, 
which  he  himself  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  ridicule,  while  the 
public  admired.  He  had  now  a  name  sufficiently  known  to  get 
a  hearing,  and  the  playgoers  of  the  day  were  ill  able  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  a  play  beyond  that  one  point  of  coarseness  and 
immorality,  of  which  Fielding  was  by  no  means  sparing.  It  is 
curious  to  find  him  submitting  such  a  piece  of  grossness  as  ^'  The 
Modem  Husband,"  to  the  censorship  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  That  she  was  able  to  discern  his  real  worth  as  an 
author  is  proved  by  a  letter  which  she  wrote  in  1754.  "  Since  I 
was  born,"  it  runs,  *^  no  original  has  appeared  except  Congreve  ; 
and  Fielding,  who  would  have  approached  nearer  to  his  (Con- 
greve's)  excellencies,  if  not  forced  by  necessity  to  publish  with- 
out correction,  and  throw  many  productions  into  the  world  he 
would  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  if  meat  could  have  been  got 
without  money,  or  money  without  scribbling." 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  date  of  Fielding's 
marriage.     Mr.  Lawrence,  we  think  rightly,  fixes  it  in  1735. 
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Fielding  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  intimate  with  three  sisters  of  Salisbury,  of  the  name  of 
Cradock,  all  of  them  so  beautiful  as  to  be  considered  the  belles 
of  their  town.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  one  of  the  three, 
named  Charlotte,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  as  amiable  as  she 
was  beautiful.  Among  a  collection  of  poems  published  several 
years  after,  not  incluaed  in  any  edition  of  his  works,  we  find 
many  addressed  by  Fielding  to  his  Charlotte,  he  assuming  the 
name  of  Strephon,  and  Charlotte  being  addressed  as  CeUa. 
Here  is  a  curious  "  rebus"  on  her  real  name. 

"  Her  Christian  navie.^' 
"  A  very  good  fish,  very  good  way  of  selling 
A  very  bad  thing  with  a  little  bad  spelling, 
Make  the  name  by  the  parson  and  godfather  given. 
When  a  Christian  was  made  of  an  angel  in  heaven." 

In  some  lines,  noticeable,  not  as  regards  poetical  merit,  but 
from  being  characteristic,  and  apparently  the  offspring  of  feeling, 
Fielding  declares  his  weariness  of  town  life,  and  disgust  at  its 
pleasures  and  ordinary  companions.  On  his  marriage,  he  became 
master  of  his  mother's  little  estate  at  Last  Stonr,  added  to 
which,  his  wife  brought  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He  had 
therefore  enough  money  to  live  on  with  comfort,  far  from  the 
scenes  for  which  he  now  felt  so  little  taste,  and  to  indulge  his 
wish  for  leisure  and  country  life.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  after 
six  or  eight  years  of  profligacy  and  imprudence,  to  do  suddenly  as 
those  do,  who  have  had  long  experience  in  a  quiet  and  honourable 
way  of  living.  Fielding  at  once  set  up  housekeeping  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  being  apparently  set  on  making  a  great  sensation 
among  the  neighbouring  squires.  It  is  related  of  him  that  his 
equipage  was  of  unheard-of  elegance ;  his  footmen  were  clothed 
in  canary-coloured  plush,  perhaps  the  colour  of  all  others  which 
required  the  most  frequent  renewing ;  his  hunters  and  hounds 
were  famous  all  round,  and  his  dinner  parties  calculated  to 
astonish  all  the  folks  of  Dorsetshire.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  only  last  as  long  as  his  wife's  capital,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
the  crash  came.  Of  course  the  squires  and  squires'  wives,  whose 
establishments  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  yellow 
blaze  of  the  Fielding  livery,  could  only  shake  their  heads  and 
declare  that  the  catastrophe  had  long  been  predicted  by  each 
and  all  of  them.  Fielding  finding  old  guests  and  present  credi- 
tors equally  unpleasant  company,  left  the  place  in  disgust ;  and 
began  London  life  again,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  had 
three,  instead  of  one,  to  provide  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
following  passage  in  "  Amelia,"  was  suggested  by  a  recollection 
of  this  time  : — 
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**  The  neighbouring  little  squires,  too,  were  uneasy  to  see  a  little 
renter  become  their  equal  in  a  matter  in  which  they  placed  so  much 
dignity  (a  carriage) ;  and  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me  from  the 
same  ostentation,  they  began  to  hate  me  likewise  and  to  turn  my 
oquii)age  into  ridicule  ;  asserting  that  my  horses,  iishich  were  as  well 
matched  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  were  of  different  colours  and  sizes, 
with  much  more  of  that  kind  of  wit,  the  only  basis  of  which  is  lying/ 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  "  Amelia"  was  drawn  by  Field- 
ing fn)m  his  wife,  and  that  all  the  vivid  descriptions  of  domestic 
happiness  drawn  by  the  hero,  are  reflections  of  Fielding's  own 
oxpcrience, — for  among  all  his  misfortunes,  he  retained  a  full 
sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  and  beautiful  companion,  whose 
money  he  had  thus  squandereiK 

On  reaching  London,  Fielding  at  first  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  profession  for  which  ho  had  been  originally  intended,  but  he 
was  diverted  fivm  it  by  a  sudden  inspiration  in  another  direc- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Walpole  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  was  consequently  the  butt  of  much  abuse  and 
jealousy.  Satires  of  all  Kinds  were  fashionable,  at  his  expense, 
anil  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Fielding  that  what  answered  so 
well  in  print,  would  have  even  greater  success  on  the  stage. 
With  little  ditKculty  he  hired  his  old  staflF  of  actors,  and  the 
now  tenantless  Ilavmarket  theatre,  after  which  he  caused  large 
advertisements  to  be  circulated  to  the  eflfect  that  "  The  Great 
Mogufs  Comjvany  of  Comedians*  would  perferm  "  Pasquin,"  a 
dramatic  satire  on  the  times  ;  being  the  rehearsal  of  two  plays, 
vii»,  a  comeily  calleil  **  The  Election,'  and  a  tragedy  called  '*  The 
Life  and  IX^ath  of  Common  Sense." 

This  play  was  a  complete  success,  and  was  listened  to  by  a 
Cfowdeil  audience  for  six  successive  weeks.  It  was  a  bold  satire 
on  the  system  ot^  briberr  and  ministerial  cormption,  mixed  with 
jpmsonal  allusions  to  people  of  note,  which  called  forth  peals  of 
lav^hter  and  applause. 

In  lTo7«  Fielding  repeated  his  experiment  in  another  piece  of 
satire  called  -  The  Kie^ister  for  17o6w"  Here  the  minister  was 
ialnxiuoed  in  a  way  so  ofiensive  that  the  matter  began  to  be 
smoustv  discussed  by  the  Gv>Tefnment.  Among  other  scenes 
of  a  similar  character,  one  represents  Sir  Robert  Walpole  oncer 
|1k»  name  ot'  Mr.  Quindam.  as  bribing  some  txonUesciDe  potrkcs. 
and  then  prv£osin^  a  dance«  in  which  he  joms.  dddUag  at  the 
saHie  time.  The  suppiosed  aath\^.  who  presaJes  at  the  rebearsaL 
atldre^ser^  the  audiecoew  expiaininjjr  that  ••  every  one  oi  these 
MirioCs  has  a  hoie  in  his  pcckec  »  Mr.  QoinJam  imcws ;  so 
UM  he  intends  to  axake  tkecn  iance  till  all  tbe  miOoeT  b  Utiles: 


dupM^  which  he  will  nci:  cp  a^:aiik  and  so  doc  k»e  oik  hair- 
•"^•ay  by  hte  ^jeniefveicT. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  publication  of 
**  Pasquin"  and  "  The  Register,"  Mr.  Giffard,  a  theatrical 
manager,  professing  to  be  seized  with  qualms  of  conscience} 
concerning  a  certain  play  called  "  The  Golden  Eump,"  which 
had  been  submitted  to  him,  sent  it  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  play  was  suppressed,  and  the  manager  well  paid 
by  the  Treasury  for  his  patriotism.  As  the  name  of  the  author 
never  transpired,  and  as  no  one  but  Giffard  and  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  condemned  play, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  trick,  got 
up  expressly  to  make  an  unquestionable  foundation  for  passmg 
the  law,  caused  in  reality  by  the  ridicule  of  the  minister  by 
Fielding,  which  to  have  noticed,  as  such,  would  have  been  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Cabinet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law  passed 
both  Houses  with  great  speed,  though  strongly  opposed  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  '^  every  dramatic  piece, 
previous  to  its  representation,  should  receive  the  license  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain." 

About  this  time  Fielding  became  connected  with  "  The 
Champion,"  a  paper  published  three  times  a  week,  and  was 
assisted  in  his  management  of  it  by  James  Ralph,  a  man  of  some 
note  in  his  day,  who  had  come  originally  from  Philadelphia.  It 
is  a  great  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  publication  was  held, 
that  it  lived  through  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40,  when  the 
Thames  was  frozen  over,  and  all  provisions,  as  well  as  coals,  and 
even  water,  reached  an  enormous  price.  Literature  in  general 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  at  a  time  when  money  was  so  much 
needed  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  most  depressed  state. 
Many  writers  of  first-rate  abilities  were  thankful  to  do  the  ill- 
paid  work  of  a  drudge.  Samuel  Boyse,  the  author  of  "  The 
Deity,"  a  poem  of  some  merit,  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed  for  want 
of  clothes ;  the  death  of  Savage  occurred  at  this  time  ;  Amherst, 
for  many  years  a  respectable  editor,  died  of  grief  and  want,  and 
found  a  grave  by  the  charity  of  his  bookseller ;  and  Thomson, 
the  author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  was  labouring  hard  at  uncon- 
genial work,  to  get  a  bare  livelihood.  But  all  this  while  "  The 
Champion," — of  which  Dr.  Drake  says,  "  with  the  exception  of 
'  The  Freethinker,'  it  is  superior  to  any  similar  publication  up  to 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  since  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Spectator  " — made  its  way ;  and  it  is  in  its  number  for 
June  30th  of  this  year  (1740)  that  we  find  Fielding's  first 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Hogarth. 

As  Fielding  approached  the  time  when  he  would  enter  upon 
the  active  duties  oi  his  profession,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  give  up  the  name  of  being  connected  with  literature.  He 
aimounced   to  his  subscribers  that  be  should  withdraw   from 
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"  The  Champion."  and  soon  after  gave  up  his  share  in  that 
paper,  the  editorsnip  of  which  was  made  over  to  Ralph.  Field- 
ing, continued,  however,  for  twelve  months  after  his  call  to  the 
bar,  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  June  1740,  that  Fielding  assumed  the 
wig  and  gown  of  a  barrister.  He  chose  the  Western  Circuit, 
in  which  he  had  many  friends  and  relations^  as  his  sphere  of 
labour.  He  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  circuit 
and  sessions,  and  was  rarely  absent  from  Westminster  Hall  in 
the  term  times ;  he  was  not  at  all  averse  to  his  profession,  and 
had  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  usually  cause  a  man  to 
shine  in  it ;  he  compiled  an  excellent  work  on  criminal  law,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  legal  lore.  But  the  name  of  a 
wit  and  a  man  of  letters  clung  to  him,  and  seems  to  have  acted 
as  an  effectual  barrier  to  his  success.  He  could  not  afford  to  be 
idle,  while  striving  to  overcome  this  and  the  other  difficulties 
which  he  found,  in  common  with  all  young  barristers,  in  his  way. 
He  had  a  tenderly  loved  wife  and  child,  who  depended  solely  on 
his  exertions ;  the  money  was  failing,  and  he  was  forced,  during 
his  regular  attendance  on  the  courts,  and  amidst  his  persevering 
study  of  the  law,  to  find  time  for  the  writing  of  such  light 
matter  as  was  likely  to  bring  an  immediate  return. 

In  1741,  the  General,  Fielding's  father,  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  His  son  was  none  the  richer  by  his  death,  as  the 
General  seems  always  to  have  lived  up  to  his  fortune.  In  the 
February  of  the  following  year.  Fielding  brought  out  his  first 
novel — "The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  his  friend 
Abraham  Adams."  It  had  probably  been  written,  during  his 
leisure  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1741.  Richardson's 
"  Pamela"  had  come  out  in  1 740,  and  sold  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity :  it  was  translated  into  French  within  twelve  months  of  its 
appearance ;  was  so  well  known  that  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine" abstained  from  reviewing  "  what  every  one  had  read,"  and 
it  was  eulogized  even  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  low  order  of  the  morality  of  this  novel, 
which  rewards  virtue  with  a  fine  wedding-dress,  a  handsome 
bridegroom,  and  a  coach-and-six,  that  Fielding  composed 
^*  Joseph  Andrews."  The  inimitable  Parson  Adams,  like  most  of 
Fielding's  best  characters,  had  an  original ;  he  was  drawn  from 
one  of  Fielding's  intimate  friends,  the  Rev.  William  Young. 

Mr.  Young  must  have  been  an  honourable  exception,  in  many 
points,  to  his  fellow-clergy  of  the  day,  when  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verly,  in  choosing  a  chaplain,  found  himself  compelled  to  limit 
his  requisitions  to  "  a  person  of  plain  sense,  rather  than  of  much 
learning ;  of  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temperament; 
and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of  backgammon." 
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In  describing  the  position  of  Parson  Adams,  Fielding  was,  no 
doabt,  faithfully  representing  what  he  saw  around  him,  and  such 
a  low  estimate  of  the  clergy  could  only  have  been  brought  about 
by  their  own  short-comings.  Parson  Adams 
**  Had  no  nearer  access  to  Sir  Thomas  Booby  and  my  lady  than 
through  the  waiting  gentle-woman.  .  .  .  They  both  regarded  the 
curate  as  a  kind  of  domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson,  who  was  at 
that  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ;  for  the  parson  had  for  many 
years  lived  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  or  which  is  perhaps  as  bad, 
civil  law^  with  Sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants  of  the  manor." 

The  "  Spectator^'  describes  a  state  of  things  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  this,  as  existing  between  the  Parson  and  the  Squire,  of 
a  parish  contiguous  to  that  of  the  good  Sir  Roger, — 

'*  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  the  squire,  and  the  squire,  to 
be  revenged  on  the  parson,  never  comes  to  church.  The  squire  has 
made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers  ;  while  the  parson  in- 
structs them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  insinuates 
to  them,  in  almost  every  sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his 
patron.  In  short,  matters  are  come  to.  such  an  extremity,  that  the 
squire  has  not  said  his  prayers,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  this  half 
year ;  and  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners, 
to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation." 

It  was  the  common  custom  for  the  poorer  clergy  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  like  Parson  Trulliber ;  and  even  those  of 
a  higher  grade  were  ready  to  drive  a  bargain,  and  "  smoke  a 
pipe  at  the  market  ordinary"  with  the  most  mercenary  of  their 
flock.  Fielding,  unlike  the  sentimental  Richardson,  drew  things 
as  he  saw  them,  and  contrived,  without  ideahzing  his  parson^ 
to  delineate  a  character  which  as  far  surpasses  in  beauty 
the  perfect  heroes  of  his  fellow-novelist,  as  a  natural  rose,  with 
its  slight  irregularities,  does  its  mathematically  correct  pro- 
totype in  wax, — "  How  charming,  how  wholesome  is  Fielding  P 
said  Coleridge  to  his  friends ;  "  to  take  him  up  afler  Richardson 
is  like  emerging  from  a  sick-room,  heated  by  stoves,  into  an  open 
lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May." 

Richardson,  who  for  the  time  being  held  a  much  higher  rank 
as  a  novelist  than  the  former  comedian,  was  greatly  enraged^ 
that  one,  so  much  his  inferior,  should  dare  to  ridicule  his  suc- 
cessful novel,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate  his  anger  to 
the  two  sisters  of  the  offender,  who  joined  with  all  the  other 
women  of  the  day  in  idolizing  the  author  of  "  Pamela."  "  He 
told  them  that  their  brother  was  a  person  of  low  habits,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  his  scurrility.  From  this  time  forth  he  could 
never  see  a  single  merit  in  anything  the  fellow  wrote,  and  he 
persuaded  his  friends  to  think  or  say  so  too." 

Notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Richardson  and  his  clique,  the 
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new  novel  made  its  way  rapidlv ;  a  second  editfon  was  called  P^r 
in  the  course  of  1 742,  and  a  third  in  the  ilarch  of  the  year  t'jt- 
lowing^  Richarcbon  consoled  bimaelf  bj  sajing  thai  the  §acceis 
of  Joseph  Andrews  was  but  a  gosh  of  ephemeral  popttiaritj ;  bat 
**that  bis  *  Pamela'  would  be  remembered  long  after  Joeefh 
Andrews  and  its  author  were  alike  forgotten/ 

Mrs*  Fielding  ha<l  long  been  in  delicate  health,  having  been 
subject  to  many  privations  and  vicissitudes  since  the  time  of  her 
•hort-Iived  splcnaour  in  Dorsetshire.  "  »Soroetime5,''  savs  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montague,  "  they  lived  in  decent  lodging 
sometimes  in  a  garret,**  She  was  always  cheerful  and  uncom- 
plaining; and  Fielding  speaks  of  her  in  his  preface  to  the  ilis- 
cellanies,  as  "  one  from  whom  I  draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my 
life  ;"  but  her  troubles  at  last  did  their  work  upon  her,  and  in  this 
year,  after  many  months  of  declining  health,  she  took  a  fever, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Fielding's  grief  was  so 
wild,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  his  friends 
greatly  feared  for  his  reason. 

On  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  great  cala- 
mity, Fielding  applied  once  more  to  the  law.  In  a  preface  which 
he  wrote  nt  this  time,  to  the  second  edition  of  his  sister's  book, 
"  David  Simple,"*  he  gave  the  world  to  understand  that,  as  he 
he  was  now  making  some  progress  in  his  profession,  he  wished 
no  longer  to  bo  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  was  again  active  in  literature.  In  1745, 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  started  a  newspaper  in  support 
of  Government,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  The  New  Pa- 
triot ;'*  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  write  down  the 
Jacobites.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  lost,  only  a  few 
numbers  having  been  preserved  in  Mr.  Murphy'^s  edition  of 
Fielding*8  works.  It  had  a  gooil  sale  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Kebellion,  when  its  publication  was  discontinued.  In  1747, 
Fielding  started  another  political  paper,  called  "  The  Jacobite's 
Journal/*  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
life  of  tlioso  principles  which  had  received  so  severe  a  shock  at 
Cullodon.  At  this  period.  Fielding  was  subjected  to  a  violent 
and  unjust  persecution  from  his  fellow-labourers  in  literature, 
who,  not  contented  with  fair  weapons  of  attack,  thrust  before  the 

Iniblic  the  former  errors  of  his  pnvate  life.     It  is  curious  to  find 
lis  enemies  accusiui;  him,  among  other  olTences,  of  having  pro- 
duccvl  **  the  drv  and  unnatural  cliaracter  of  Parson  Adams.'' 

On  the  death  of  his  wife.  Fielding  had  found  great  consolation 
in  deploring  her  loss,  and  in  talking  over  her  virtues  with  a 
(kithtui  and  attaclied  maid,  whom  she  had  left.  Their  common 
•orrow  and  common  attachment  to  the  memory  of  "  the  flower 
of  Sarum  **  gave  birth  to  a  feeling  of  strong  mutual  friendship, 
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and  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  Charlotte,  Fielding, 
thinking  he  could  find  no  more  faithful  guardian  for  his  children, 
or  more  sympathizing  companion  for  himself,  married  this  hum- 
ble friend  of  his  former  wife,  nor  had  he,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever 
reason  to  regret  the  step. 

In  1749,  just  seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  Fielding  published  his  '*  Tom  Jones."  This  work 
was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  written  "  amidst  the  bustle  of  ma- 
gisterial duties  f  on  the  contrary,  many  years,  and  "  those  not 
the  brightest  of  his  life,""  had  been  spent  in  its  composition.  It 
had  an  immediate  sale  and  became  at  once  widely  popular. 
The  bookseller,  Millar,  who  had  purchased  the  copyright  for 
six  hundred  pounds,  added  another  hundred  to  the  stipulated 
sum.  There  are  few  books  upon  which  more  widely  different 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  Sichardson  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  vulgarity  and  immorality ;  Johnson  spoke  of  Fielding  as  a 
'^  rascal,"  and  in  the  meantime,  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  almost  every  European  language. 

"Tom  Jones"  was  soon  followed  by  "Amelia."  By  this 
time  the  indiscretions  of  Fielding's  youth  began  to  tell  upon  his 
constitution.  He  was,  however,  full  of  mental  energy,  and  com- 
menced a  new  periodical  called  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,'* 
almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  his  last  novel.  In 
this  Journal  he  commenced  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  some  of  the 
inferior  writers  of  the  day,  and  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  what 
he  called  "a  Journal  of  the  War."  The  person  principally 
attacked  was  Sir  John  Hill,  who  returned  all  Fielding's  abuse 
with  interest  in  a  paper  of  his  own  called  "  The  Inspector." 
Fielding  had  a  powerful  enemy,  too,  at  this  period  in  SmoUet, 
who  seems  rather  to  have  disliked  him  for  his  intimacy  with 
George  Lyttleton,  than  from  any  personal  cause.  An  abusive 
attack  against  the  two  friends,  which  appeared  at  this  time,  is 
attributed  to  Smollet,  who  was,  at  all  events,  guilty  of  a  violent 
and  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  justice  and  his  patron,  inserted 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Peregrin  Pickle^  but  withdrawn  from 
the  subsequent  editions.  Fielding  had  a  third  enemy  in  Bonnell 
Thornton,  who  edited  the  Drury  Lane  Journal.  After  editing 
the  "  Covent  Garden  Journal "  for  several  months.  Fielding 
was  compelled  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his  increasing  infirmi- 
ties. He  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  magisterial  duties,  and 
in  1753,  we  find  him  taking  an  active  part  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Canning,  that  case  which  puzzled  so  many  of  the  wise  heads  of 
the  day.  Elizabeth  Canning  was  an  illiterate  servant  girl,  who 
being  absent  from  her  master's  service  for  a  month,  accounted 
for  her  disappearance  by  telling  a  minute  and  circumstantial  tale 
of  being  waylaid,  and  carried  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where  she 
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affirmed  that  she  was  forcibly  detained,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water  till  she  contrived  to  escape.     Though  there  were  some  dis- 
crepancies in  the  story,  it  received  full  credence  from  Fielding, 
and  many  of  his  brother  magistrates.     A  gipsy  woman,  named 
Squires,  was  found  in  the  house  indicated  by  the  girl,  and  sworn 
to,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  transaction,  and  notwithstand- 
ing an  "  alibi "  attested  by  many  witnesses,  she  was  condemned 
to  death  on  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth  Canning.     The  Mayor  of 
London  saved  the  poor  creature's  life,  and  a  short  time  after,  the 
girl  herself  was  tried  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and  the 
whole  story  then  appearing  to  be  an  invention,  she  was  trans- 
ported for  life  to  the  American  Plantations.     JFielding  wrote  a 
Samphlet  on  her  case,  which  was  replied  to  by  his  enemy.  Sir 
ohn  Hill.    By  this  time  Fielding's  health  was  fast  sinking,  and 
his  only  hope  of  prolonging  his  life  seemed  to  be  a  journey  to 
another  climate.     At  first,  arrangements  were  made  for  his  re- 
moval to  Bath,  but  it  was  found  at  the  last  moment  that  his 
Eublic  services  could  not  be  well  dispensed  with.    Street  rob- 
eries,  accompanied  with  violence,  had  become  alarmingly  pre- 
valent, and  Fielding,  whose  heart  seems  always  to  have  been  in 
his  work,  could  not  be  spared  when  there  was  real  work  to  do. 
On  the  application  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  drew  up  a  plan 
for  the  suppression  of  street  robberies,  which  proved  to  be  so 
effective,  that  the  dark  nights  of  November  and  December,  1753, 
passed  without  a  single  outrage.     Fielding's  life  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  he  had  still  made  no  provision  for  his  family, 
but  he  entertained  a  strong  hope  that  this  successful  attempt  to 
serve  the  public  would  be  repaid  after  his  death  to  those  for 
whose  future  he  had  so  many  misgivings.     During  the  whole 
winter  he  suffered  severely  with  dropsy,  and  when  summer 
arrived,  he  prepared  to  depart  to  a  warmer  air,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  1754,  embarked  in  a  trading  vessel  for  Lisbon.     A 
Journal  which  he  kept  on  the  passage,  records  the  inconvenience 
and  discomforts  under  which  a  sea  voyage  was  made  in  those 
days;  in  this  last  production  of  his  pen,  his  buoyant  spirits  are 
everywhere  to  be  traced.     He  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  to  die 
two  months  after. 

In  closing  our  retrospect  of  the  days  of  Henry  Fielding,  we 
must  not  neglect  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  whose  work  wo  have  been  indebted  for  much  information. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  entertaining  book  is,  as  its  title  tells  us,  not  only 
a  Life  of  Fielding,  but  a  notice  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  in 
these  contemporaneous  notices  consists,  to  say  tne  least,  half  the 
interest  of  the  work.  In  becoming  a  man's  biographer,  we  are 
bound  to  follow,  year  after  year,  in  his  track,  whether  he  intro- 
duces us  to  strange  and  moving  scenes;  or  keeps  us  by  his  side 
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in  the  chimney-corner ;  but,  in  a  *'  notice,"  we  are  free  to  pick 
and  choose  our  materials,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  used  this  free* 
dom  with  tact  and  discrimination.  His  notices  are  generally  no 
managed  as  to  contain  just  such  information  and  just  such 
amusement  as  one  cares  to  have  concerning  the  characters  one 
meets  by  the  way,  in  following  another  man^s  life.  Were  we  to 
begin  to  extract  from  the  piquant  anecdotes  in  this  book,  we 
should  not  know  where  to  end.  We  may,  however,  give  two, 
which,  though  partly  belonging  to  the  sketch  of  Garrick,  have 
sufficient  connexion  with  Fielding  to  claim  a  place  here : — 

**  At  the  rehearsal  of  the  Wedding-Day,  the  young  actor  (Garrick) 
told  Fielding  that  be  feared  the  audience  might  express  their  disap- 
probation of  a  particularly  objectionable  passage ;  and  added,  that 
'  a  repulse  might  so  flurry  his  spirits  as  to  disconcert  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  night/  But  Fielding  was  inexorable.  '  If  the  acene  is  not  a 
good  one,'  he  Isaid,  *•  let  them  find  that  out/  The  actor's  forebodings, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  well  grounded.  The  objectionable  passage 
was  met  with  a  storm  of  hisses ;  and  Garrick,  who  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  on  such  matters,  retired  from  the  stage  in  a  buff,  and  sought 
for  consolation  in  the  gossip  of  a  greens-room.  There  he  found  Field- 
ing sitting  over  a  bottle  of  champagne,  of  which  he  had  drunk  rather 
freely.  '  What's  the  matter,  Garrick  V  he  exclaimed,  as  the  actor 
entered  the  room  in  a  somewhat  excited  state.  *  What  are  they 
hissing  now?*  He  was  angrily  informed  it  was  the  scene  he  had 
been  advised  to  retrench.  *  Oh  !'  said  the  author,  with  an  oath, 
coolly  resuming  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  *  they  have  found  it  out,  have 
they  V  " 

Garrick  wa3  as  niggardly  as  Fielding  was  profuse,  in  his 
habits,  and  it  was  the  great  delight  of  Fielding  to  ridicule  on 
the  parsimony  of  his  friend  : — 

"  Garrick,  we  are  told,  had  given  a  dinner  at  his  lodgings  to  Field- 
ing, Macklin,  Havard,  (the  comedian),  IVIrs.  Gibber,  and  others ;  and 
veils  to  servants  being  then  much  in  fashion,  Macklin,  and  most  of 
the  company,  gave  Garrick's  man  (David,  a  Welshman)  something  at 
parting — some  a  shilling,  some  half-a-crown,  whilst  Fielding  very 
formally  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  with  something  folded 
in  the  inside.  When  all  the  company  were  gone,  David,  seeming  to 
be  in  high  glee,  Garrick  asked  him  how  much  he  had  got.  '  I  can't 
tell  you  yet,  sir,'  said  David.  '  Here's  half-a-crown  from  Mrs. 
Gibber,  Got  pless  her— here's  a  shilling  from  Mr.  Macklin — here  is 
two  from  Mr.  Havard— and  here  is  something  more  from  the  poet, 
Got  pless  his  merry  heart.'  By  this  time  David  had  unfolded  the 
paper,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  saw  it  contained  no  more 
than  one  penny !  Garrick  felt  nettled  at  this,  and  next  day  spoke 
to  Fielding  about  the  impropriety  of  jesting  with  a  servant.  *  Jest- 
ing r  said  Fielding,  with  seeming  surprise ;  *  so  far  from  it,  I  meant 
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to  do  the  fellow  a  real  piece  of  service ;  for  had  I  given  him  a  shil- 
ling or  half-a-crown,  I  know  you  would  have  taken  it  from  him ;  but 
by  giving  him  only  a  penny,  he  had  a  chance  of  calling  it  his  own.'  '* 

We  conclude  with  an  appropriate  extract  from  Mr.  Thackeray's 
Lectures : — **  I  cannot  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Henry  Field- 
ing. Why  hide  his  faults?  Why  conceal  his  weaknesses  in 
a  clond  of  periphrasis?  Why  not  show  him,  like  him,  as  he 
is,  not  robed  in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped  and  polished  in  a 
heroic  attitude,  but  with  inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains,  in  his 
tarnished  laced  coat,  and  on  his  manly  face  the  marks  of  good 
fellowship,  of  illness,  of  kindness,  of  care,  and  wine.  Stained  as 
you  see  him,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  splendid  human  qualities  and  en- 
dowments. He  has  an  admirable  natural  love  of  truth,  the 
keenest  instinctive  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the  happiest  satirical 
gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit  is  wonderfully  wise  and 
detective ;  it  flashes  upon  a  rogue,  and  lightens  up  a  rascal,  like 
a  policeman's  lantern.  He  is  one  of  the  manliest  and  kindliest 
of  human  beings.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections  he  re- 
spects female  innocence  and  infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would 
suppose  such  a  great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect  and 
care  for  them.  He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-tell- 
ing as  he  is,  were  he  not  infinitely  merciful,  pitiful,  and  tender. 
He  will  give  any  man  his  purse — he  can't  help  kindness  and 
profusion.  He  may  have  low  tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind ;  he 
admires,  with  all  his  heart,  good  and  virtuous  men,  stoops  to  no 
flatteiy,  bears  no  rancour,  disdains  all  disloyal  arts,  does  his 
public  duty  rightfully,  is  loved  by  his  family,  and  dies  at  his 
work." 
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Art.  Vm. — A  Treatise  on  t/ie  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predes- 
tination. By  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London,  Murray.     1855. 

"Therb  is  a  movement  forward,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Restoration  of  Beliefs  "  which  is  not  merely  desirable,  not  merely 
possible,  but  almost  certain  to  come  about.  This  is  a  thorousn 
and  absolute  emancipation  of  biblical  interpretation  from  the 
trammels  that  have  hitherto  been  imposed  upon  it  by  our  pole- 
mical theologies.  When  once  this  liberation  has  been  effected, 
the  utterances  of  the  Scripture  will  have  room  to  take  a  new 
hold  of  the  human  mind, — accepted  as  true  in  their  simplest 
meaning ;  and  then  a  genuine  counterpoising  of  moral  and  spi- 
ritual principles  will  freely  develop  itself  in  a  manner  that  shall 
give  rest  to  the  heart ;  whether  or  not  a  systematic  coherence  can 
be  secured  for  scientific  theology.'^ — We  quote  these  words  from  a 
volume  wnich  contains  logical  sagacity  and  philosophic  com- 
prehension, as  well  as  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  faith,  in 
richer  profusion  than  any  other  work  oearing  on  religious  mat- 
ters that  has  been  addressed  to  the  present  generation.  The 
"Kestoration  of  Belief"  may,  in  many  respects,  take  a  place, 
among  the  books  of  the  nineteenth  century,  corresponding  to 
that  justly  conceded  by  us  to  the  "Analogy"  of  Butler  in  the 
literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the  "  Thoughts"  of  Pascal  in 
that  of  the  age  preceding. 

Our  quotation,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  expressly'only  to  '^  biblical** 
interpretation,  and  to  the  "  revelation"  of  God  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  lesson  it  contains  may  be  applied  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being, — as  well  that  con- 
tained in  the  events  of  the  material  world,  or  in  the  facts  of 
human  consciousness,  as  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  And  the 
movement  referred  to  suggests  tue  need  for  an  emancipation  of 
religious  knowledge  from  the  trammels,  not  of  polemical  theology 
only,  but  of  unphilosophical  assumption  of  every  kind.  That 
movement  must  clear  away  for  itself  the  obstructions  which  meta- 
physical ingenuity  has  supplied  to  unbelief;  and  not  less  those 
which  ecclesiastical  prejudice  has  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the 
facts  of  Divine  Revelation  in  their  mysterious  integrity.  We  men- 
tion both  these  together, — as  we  often  observe  a  common  foundap> 
tion  of  dogmatic  assumption,  on  which  unbelievers,  on  the  one 
side,  reject  or  sit  in  judgment  on  divine  mysteries,  and  certain  or- 
thodox theologians,  on  tne  other,  endeavour  to  enforce  consistency 
within  an  oroer  of  ideas  whose  psychological  character  forbicu 
any  attempt  to  comprehend  them  within  the  narrow  enclosure 
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of  a  haman  sn^stem  and  finite  knowledge.  The  latter  over- 
weening conceit  is  a  mainstay  of  modern  Atheism. 

Thus  expanded  in  its  application,  the  foregoing  extract  may 
suggest  as  an  ideal  at  which  to  aim, — the  deliverance  of  religious 
thought  and  research  from  the  bondage  of  a  false  metaphysics, 
which,  in  theological  hands,  has  wantonly  added  difficulties  of 
its  own  to  those  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  a  finite  un- 
derstanding in  such  questions.  Thus  a  way  into  our  faith  may 
be  opened,  for  the  entrance  of  Revealed  Facts,  in  their  collec- 
tive purity,  unvitiated  by  the  vain  endeavours  of  opposite  parties 
to  attain  a  ^^  systematic  coherence,"  which  matters  so  high  cannot 
receive  in  any  finite  intelligence.  Revelation,  in  its  intellectual 
aspect,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  reflected 
deeply  on  our  theological  ignorance.  Through  an  increase  of 
that  reflection,  we  may  hope  for  an  increase  of  a  genuine  indue* 
tive  spirit,  in  that  part  of  modem  thought  which  has  hitherto 
most  firmly  resisted  the  influence  of  Bacon,'«-we  mean  the  de- 
partment of  Theology.  In  the  present  state  of  theological 
opinion,  this  much<.needed  reform  is  promoted  as  much  by  those 
who  remove  metaphysical  obstructions  to  faith  in  mysterious 
truths  whose  ramifications  penetrate  every  part  of  natural  and 
supernatural  theology,  as  oy  others,  who  add  to  our  infor- 
mation of  what  has  been  positively  revealed  regarding  the  Divine 
Being,  in  the  changes  of  nature  or  the  texts  of  the  Bible.  The 
one  class  make  room  for  the  material  gathered  by  the  other. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discuss,  as  matters  of  biblical  doc- 
trine, any  of  the  numerous  questions  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  controversial  divinity,  investigated  by  Mr.  Mozley,  with 
exemplary  candour,  in  the  able  and  learned  work  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  theo- 
logical literature.  We  are  drawn  to  his  book,  as  we  find  per- 
vading it  •  an  interesting  attempt  to  apply  the  solvent  of  Reli- 
gious Philosophy,  to  a  well-worn  debate  in  the  schools  of  meta^ 
physics  and  theology.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  that  attempt  one 
among  other  signs,  that  a  long  and  discouraging  controversy 
18  leading  divines  to  interpret  more  deeply, — because  more  with 
the  aid  of  philosophical  reflection  on  the  nature  and  boundaries 
of  finite  knowledge,' — the  inspired  words  which  express  the  best 
of  all  metaphysical  lessons — Ws  know  in  part.  Metaphysic 
only  proves  by  rational  reflection,  what  in  them  is  expressed 
through  Divine  inspiration. 

It  18  true  that  we  must  not  overrate  the  influence  of  philoso- 
phical reflection  on  human  knowledge,  either  in  directly  solving 
difficulties  for  rationalism,  or  in  chasing  away,  from  the  region 
of  religious  belief,  dogmatic  assumptions  which,  for  the  most  part, 

*  See  especially  chapters  ii.  and  xi. 
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retain  their  hold  over  their  theological  victims  bv  other  means 
than  intelh'gent  apprehension.  We  are  here  glad  to  quote  irom 
Mr.  Mozley  some  eloquent  sentences,  much  in  sympathy  with 
our  own  opinion. 

" Philosophers,"  he  says,  "have  from  time  to  time  prophesied  a 
day  when  a  better  understanding  would  commence  of  man  with  him- 
self, and  of  man  with  man.  They  have  risen  up  from  the  survey  of 
the  past  with  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  that  mankind  can  go  on  for 
ever  repeating  the  same  mistakes ;  that  they  must  one  day  see  the 
limits  of  human  reason,  distinguish  what  they  know  from  what  they 
do  not  know,  and  draw  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  on  some  ques* 
tions  they  cannot  insist  on  any  one  absolute  truth,  and  condemn  each 
other  accordingly.  But  the  vision  does  not  approach  at  present  any 
very  clear  fulfilment.  The  limits  of  human  reason  are  perhaps  better 
understood  in  the  world  now  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  such 
knowledge  has  evidently  an  effect  on  controversy,  modifying  and 
chastening  it.  Those  who  remind  men  of  their  ignorance  use  an 
argument  which,  however  it  may  fall  shore  of  striking  with  its  full 
philosophical  strength,  and  producing  its  due  effect,  appeals  to  an  un- 
deniable truth,  before  which  all  human  souls  must  bow.  And  the 
most  ardent  minds,  in  the  very  heat  of  controversy,  have  an  indirect 
suspicion  that  a  strong  ground  has  been  established  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  human  reason  is 
not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given,  very 
acute  or  accurate  in  the  minds  of  the  mass ;  while  the  tendency  to 
one-sided  views  and  to  hasty  assumption  is  strong,  and  is  aided  by 
passion  and  self-love,  as  well  as  by  better  feeling  misapplied.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  while  improved  philosophy  has  perhaps  entirely  de- 
stroyed some  great  false  assumptions  which  have  reigned  in  the  world, 
so  that  these  will  never  rise  again,  it  cannot  subdue  the  temper  which 
makes  such  assumptions.  It  is  able  occasionally  to  check  and  qualify, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  ever  habitually  regulate  theolo- 
gical thought  and  controversy.  It  will  from  time  to  time  step  in  as  a 
monitor,  and  take  advantage  of  a  pause  and  quiet  interval  to  impress  its 
lesson  upon  mankind,  to  bring  them  back  to  reflection  when  they  have  been 
carried  too  far,  and  convert  for  the  time  a  sense  of  error  into  a  more 
cautious  view  of  truth  ;  but  it  will  never  perhaps  do  more  than  this. 
Unable  to  balance  and  settle,  it  will  give  a  useful  oscillation  to  the 
human  mind,  an  alternation  of  enthusiasm  and  judgment,  of  excite* 
ment  and  repose.''-— Pp.  339,  340. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  perplexities  of  speculation,  and 
the  "  trammels"  of  polemical  theology,  may  be  removed  from 
the  path  of  those  engaged  in  inductive  research  among  the  facts 
of  Divine  Revelation.  Of  these  the  one  is  direct  and  positive ; 
the  other  indirect  or  negative.  That  is,  we  may  find  ourselves 
rationally  at  liberty  to  accept  all  the  offered  facts, — notwithstand- 
ing the  seeming  contradictions  which  they  involve  when  received 
in  their  integrity,-— either  (1.)  through  a  comprehensible  resolu- 
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tion  of  their  apparent  contradictions,  or  (2.)  through  a  demon- 
stration that  such  contradictions  result  from  the  very  finitude  of 
human  knowledge,  and  that  a  finite  intelligence  must  be  content 
to  live  for  ever,  satisfied  with  this  incomprehensible  and  merely 
negative  solution. 

The  popular  mind  naturally  craves  for  direct  satisfaction,  and 
cannot,  wnen  it  becomes  alive  to  a  difficulty,  be  readily  made  to 
receive  as  the  only  possible  conclusion,  a  scientific  proof  that 
/or  u«  there  must  here  remain  a  difficulty  for  ever.  It  has  been 
encouraged  in  this  tendency  by  the  circumstance,  that  many 
metaphysicians  have  vainly  sought  positive  solutions  of  myste- 
ries necessarily  implied  in  the  finitude  of  knowledge ;  and  that 
**  systematic"  divines  have  dealt  with  the  incomprehensible  words 
and  propositions  in  which  such  mysteries  are  expressed,  as  if  they 
were  not  incomprehensible  at  all,  but  part  of  the  territory  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  Philosophy  has  now,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
almost  reached  the  stage  in  its  progress,  at  which  the  second  of 
the  two  modes  above  referred  to  shall  be  more  generally  recog- 
nised as  alone  and  sufficiently  available.  The  spirit  of  Bacon, 
together  with  the  speculations  of  Locke,  and  Kant,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  have  wonderfully  advanced  our  knowledge 
of  the  true  theory  of  our  necessary  ignorance.*  The  full  prac- 
tical application  of  that  theory  corresponds  with  the  "  movement 
forward,"  in  the  theological  province,  hopefully  descried  from 
afar  by  the  author  of  the  "  Restoration  of  Belief." 

Mr.  Mozley,  in  this  volume,  endeavours  to  apply  the  illus- 
trations of  human  ignorance  which  may  be  discovered  in  re- 
flection on  the  boundary  of  knowledge,  to  a  group  of  specula- 
tive difficulties,  by  which  free  progress,  both  in  theological 
research  and  in  the  Christian  life,  has  been  too  much  hindered. 
Viewed  on  its  philosophical  side,  that  group  has  appeared 
to  demand  a  comprehensible  reconciliation  of  man's  convic- 
tion that  he  is  free  and  responsible  for  his  actions,  with  the 
universal  and  necessary  conviction  that  every  event  must  be 
caused ;  on  its  theological  side,  it  has  suggested  the  apparent 
inconsistencv  of  human  agency — unfallen,  fallen,  or  restored — 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Divine  Power,  or  more  specially  Divine 
Grace  and  Predestination,  on  the  other.     That  "  every  event 

*  The  theory  of  our  a  f*riori  ignorance — that  man  must  seek  for  what  appears, 
in  order  to  gain  the  only  knowledge  that  is  for  him  possible  of  vhat  u — must 
abandon  the  ideal  of  a  '^  universal  science/'  totum,  teres,  atque  rotundumy — and 
instead  gradually  accumulate  a  knowledge,  that  must  be  to  him,  on  the  whole, 
eflsentially  imperfect  and  anomalous,  because  finite, — its  imperfection  and  ultimately 
mysterious  character  being  the  very  evidence  of  its  finitude — this  surely  is 
the  lesson  of  all  true  philosophy  from  Plato  downwards.  But  these  modems 
have,  in  different  ways,  helped  to  give  a  scientific  expression  to  that  lesson,  in  a 
form  congenial  to  the  wants  of  the  modem  mind,  and  especially  of  tlieology. 
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tnust  be  caused,"  seems  the  germ  of  Pantheistic  Fatalism ;  "  I 
am  the  creator  of  my  own  actions,"  appears  to  be  a  first  step 
towards  Atheism. 

In  the  view  of  these  perplexities,  rival  sects  and  angry  con- 
troversies have  been  maintained,  in  the  Pagan  and  also  in  the 
Christian  world.  One  party  first  pretend  to  define,  and  then 
exclusively  reason  from/^the  axiom  which  expresses  the  necessity 
of  "  a  cause,^'  and  the  infinity  of  the  power  of  God.  They 
virtually  take  for  granted  that  the  meaning  of  that  axiom  can  be 
comprehended  in  finite  knowledge,  and  thus  conclude  logically, 
that  whatever  happens  (whether  an  act  of  will  or  a  change  m 
the  material  world)  must  happen,  and  could  not  possibly  be  other 
than  it  is.  Their  opponents,  too,  virtually  confine  the  mil  mean- 
ing of  "  causal  necessity"  within  the  limits  of  human  compre- 
hension— but  after  anotner  fashion.  They  take  for  granted  that 
causation  in  the  abstract  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  require  the 
assumption,  that  their  favourite  dogma  of  free  action  in  man 
must  be  inconsistent  with  absolute  power  in  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  conclude  accordingly  that  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
of  Ood  are  modified  by  the  acts  of  his  creatures. 

But  what  if  both  these  counter  assumptions  contain  by  impli- 
cation an  unphilosophical  theory  of  human  knowledge,  and  an 
oversight  of  the  phenomena  of  our  theological  ignorance  f  They 
do  so,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  '^  causal  necessity"  becomes 
ultimately  an  unintelligible  necessity, — that  the  proposition  which 
expresses  it  (ie,,  "every  change  implies  a  cause")  must  be  an  in- 
comprehensible proposition,  as  long  as  our  intelligence  is  finite 
or  imperfect.  Philosophical  reflection  upon  its  character  must 
settle  this  point.  At  any  rate,  such  reflection  reveals  many  other 
incomprehensible  ideas  and  beliefs.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
those  we  regard  as  perfectly  intelligible.  "  Omnia  exeunt  in 
mysterium."  This  must  be  so  unless  our  mental  experience  is 
the  measure  of  existence,  and  its  necessary  truths  the  boundary 
of  being.  Every  metaphysical  assumption  employed  in  theo- 
logy,— this  one  regarding  Causality  and  Divine  Power  among 
the  number, — ought,  therefore,  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
reflection  upon  its  ultimate  meaning,  before  it  is  permitted  to  find 
its  way  into  the  "  heartless  syllogisms"  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Mozley  wisely  turns  his  eye  in  this  direction  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  book.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  an  extract 
from  his  description  of  certain  incomprehensible  ideas  and  con- 
victions, which  form  the  background  of  the  familiar  beliefs  of 
ordinary  experience.  We  may,  by  reflecting  upon  them,  see 
our  theological  ignorance  as  in  a  metaphysical  looking-glass. 

'*  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  philosophy, 
and  who  will  summon  to  his  mind  a  few  instances  of  the  different 
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kinds  of  truths  to  ^rhich  it  calls  our  attention,  and  which  it  assumes 
and  uses  in  its  arguments  and  speculations,  that  there  are  two  very 
different  kinds  of  truths  upon  which  philosophy  proceeds — one,  of 
which  the  conception  is  distinct  and  absolute ;  the  other,  of  which  the 
conception  is  indistinct,  and  only  incipient  or  in  tendency.  Of  ordi- 
nary facts,  such  as  meet  the  senses— of  the  facts  of  our  internal  con- 
sciousness, our  own  feelings  and  sensations,  bodily  and  mental,  we 
have  distinct  conceptions,  so  far  at  least,  that  these  are  complete  and 
absolute  truths  embraced  by  our  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  various  truths  which  we  partly  conceive,  and  partly  fail  in  con- 
ceiving ;  the  conception,  when  it  has  begun,  does  not  advance  or 
oome  to  a  natural  termination,  but  remains  a  certain  tendency  of 
thought  only.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  substance,  cause,  infinity — and 
others,  which  we  cannot  grasp  or  subject  to  our  minds,  which,  when 
we  follow  them  up,  involve  us  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  and  carry  us 
into  great  apparent  contradictious.  These,  as  entertained  by  our 
minds,  are  incipient  truths,  not  final  or  absolute  ones.  In  following, 
or  trying  to  follow  them,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  certain  right  way, 
that  we  are  going  in  a  certain  true  direction  of  thought ;  but  we  attain 
no  good,  and  arrive  at  no  positive  apprehension I  can- 
not form  the  least  idea  of  what  substance  is.  I  find  myself  only  going 
in  the  direction  of  something  which  I  cannot  reach,  which  mocks  all 

pursuit,  and  eludes   all   grasp While   the   movement 

towards  a  cause,  or  some  kind  of  idea  of  one,  is  part  of  our  rational 
nature,  I  find,  on  reflection,  that  I  can  form  no  distinct  conception 

whatever  of  what  a  cause  is My  reason,  as  surely  as  it 

leads  me  up  to  the  truth  that  there  is  a  cause  of  things,  stops  at  that 
point,  and  leaves  me  in  utter  perplexity  and  amazement  as  to  what  a 
cause  is.  It  is  a  wonder,  a  mystery,  an  incomprehensible  truth.  My 
reason  forces  me  towards  the  idea  of  something,  of  which  I  can  give 
no  more  account  to  myself  than  I  can  of  the  most  inexplicable  article 

in  a  creed Time,  space,  and  number  do  not  end,  but 

go  on  at  the  very  last ;  that  is  the  very  latest  intelligence  we  have  of 
them,  at  the  last  intelligence^  as  it  were,  they  are  ultimately  going  fur- 
ther. They  go  forward  not  only  to  the  end,  but  at  the  end,  .... 
We  are  conscious  of  the  germs  of  various  ideas  which  we  cannot  open 
out  or  realize  as  whole^  or  consistent  ones.  We  feel  ourselves  reach- 
ing after  what  we  cannot  grasp,  and  moving  forward  in  thought  to 
something  we  cannot  overtake.  I  move  in  the  direction  of  a  sub- 
stance and  a  cause  in  nature  which  I  cannot  find ;  my  thought  reaches 
after  infinity,  but  the  effort  is  abortive,  and  the  idea  remains  ybr  ei'er 
an^  beginning:''--(Pp,  17-22.) 

These  quotations  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mozley 
guides  reflection  towards  phenomena  that  are  presented  in  our 
mental  experience,  when  human  reason  endeavours  to  overleap 
its  bounds,  and  thus  becomes  conscious  of  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  its  knowledge,  when  that  knowledge  is  regarded  as  an 
organic  whole.     The  examples  offered  by  nim  are,  of  course, 
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not  new  to  the  metaphysician;  they  are  the  commonplace  of 
metaphysical  literature.  But  the  application  to  theological  dis- 
cussion  of  the  principle  they  suggest  can  never,  we  fear,  be 
practically  old  or  out  of  place.  No  more  wholesome  discipline 
can  be  applied  to  the  theological  mind  of  this  age  than  familia- 
rity, by  reflection,  with  this  order  of  truths.  They  form  the 
very  firmament  of  the  heaven  on  which  the  theologian  gazes  in 
his  hours  of  religious  thought,  and  from  which  he  must  not  be 
suffered  to  turn  away  when  he  proceeds  to  manufacture  his 
syllogisms. 

We  follow  Mr.  Mozley  with  much  advantage  over  this  initial 
stage.  But  disappointment,  or  at  least  some  doubt  about  his  mean- 
ing, meets  us,  when  we  advance  with  him  to  apply  the  principle 
that  may  be  drawn  from  that  wonderful  part  of  our  mental  experi- 
ence,— in  order  to  explain  or  reduce  the  perplexing  antagonism 
between  the  causal  and  the  moral  judgment — between  Divine 
Power  and  human  liberty — between  an  exclusive  theory  of  ne- 
cessity and  an  exclusive  theory  of  voluntary  freedom.  In  place 
of  proving  that  a  negative  or  incomprehensible  solution  is  pos- 
sible,— by  giving  evidence  that  causality  is  per  ae  ultimately 
mysterious,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  being  known  to  contradict 
moral  freedom  in  God  and  man, — he  proceeds  to  argue  as  if  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  maxim  that  *'  every  event  must  be 
caused,"  arises  merely  from  our  sense  of  originality  as  agents  being 
in  "contradiction"  to  it.  He  appears  to  affirm  that  the  class  of 
propositions  which  express  causal  necessity  and  the  Divine  Power, 
contradict  the  other  class  of  propositions  which  express  the  condi- 
tions of  moral  responsibility, — and  then  he  asks  us  to  believe  both, 
on  the  ground  that  both  are  invincible  instincts.  Instead  of  shew- 
ing how  these  two  classes  of  propositions,  apparently  contradictory, 
truly  employ  an  order  of  words  whose  seeming  inconsistency  can- 
not,— by  reason  of  the  kind  of  meaning  they  convey,- — be  aflSrm- 
ed  to  be  real  inconsistency,  he  speaks  as  if  causation  and  its 
group  of  cognate  words  have  become  mysteries,  only  through  the 
consciousness  we  have  that  our  acts  are  original.  The  co-exist- 
ence of  a  belief  in  causality  with  a  belief  in  moral  agency,  is 
indeed  incomprehensible ;  but  is  it  so  because  the  two  beliefs  are 
known  to  be  contradictory,  and  not  rather  because  causality  and 
Divine  Power  cannot  be  fathomed  by  finite  intelligence  I  Let 
us,  in  the  first  place,  hear  Mr.  Mozley : — 

"The  maxim  that  there  must  be  a  cause  of  every  event  once 
granted,  the  conclusion  of  a  necessity  in  human  actions  inevitably 
follows.  But  though  the  maxim  that  *  every  event  must  have  a 
cause,'  is  undoubtedly  true,  what  kind  of  truth  is  it?  Is  it  a  truth 
absolute  and  complete,  like  a  fact  of  sensation  or  reflection  ?  or  is  it  a 
truth  indistinct,  incipient,  and  in  tendency  only,  like  one  of  those 
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ideas  which  have  just  been  discussed?  It  is  a  truth  of  the  latter  kind, 
fir  this  simple  reason,  that  there  is  a  contrary  truth  to  it.  When  we  look 
into  our  minds,  and  examine  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  action, 
we  find  that  we  have  a  certain  natural  and  irresistible  impression  or 

sense  of  our  originality  as  agents Here,  then^  are  two 

contradictory  instincts  or  perceptions  of  our  reason,  which  we  must 
make  the  best  of,  and  an*ive  at  what  measure  of  truth  a  mixed  con- 
clusion gives.  We  certainly  have  both  these  perceptions,  and  one 
must  not  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  other/' — (Pp.  24-26.) 

Here  the  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  liberty  is  the  proof  oflfered 
by  Mr.  Mozley  that  our  knowledge  of  causality  in  the  abstract 
IS  incomplete  or  mysterious.  But  again,  the  causal  judgment 
may  be  viewed  not  as  a  merely  abstract  proposition ;  it  may  also 
take  the  form  of  a  theological  one.  Belief  in  causal  necessity 
may  be  considered  under  the  form  of  belief  in  Divine  or  Ab- 
solute Power.  How  does  Mr.  Mozley  deal  with  it  in  this  altered 
form?  How  does  he  connect  incomprehensibility  with  Omnipo- 
tence? 

"What,"  he  asks,  "is  this  truth  of  the  Divine  Power,  or  Omnipotence, 
as  we  apprehend  it  ?  Does  it  belong  to  the  class  of  full  and  distinct, 
or  of  incomplete  truths  ?  Certainly  to  the  latter,  for  there  appears  at 
once  a  counter  truth  to  it,  in  tJie  existence  of  moral  evily  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  other  cause  than  God,  as  well  as  in  that  sense  of  our  own 
originality  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  The  Divine  Omnipotence,  then, 
is  a  truth  which  we  do  not  understand." — (P.  29.) 

In  these  and  other  passages,  the  evidence  of  the  incomprehen- 
sibility of  the  abstract  causal  judgment,  with  its  counterpart  faith 
in  Divine  Power,  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  another  truth  "  con- 
tradicts" it.    But  this  "  contradiction"  is  the  very  obstacle  which 
has  puzzled  mankind,  and  the  mere  statement  of  it, — along  with 
the  dogmatic  inference  that  it  must  somehow  be  the  index  of  a 
latent  mystery,  is  hardly  a  step  towards  either  a  positive  or  a  nega- 
tive resolution  of  the  perplexity.    We  want  proof,  that  a  free  agent 
is  possible, — in  abstract  consistency  with  all  thai  can  be  known 
by  man  concerning  causation  and  the  power  of  God,  and  apart 
from  any  revelation  of  liberty  in  human  consciousness.    We  ask 
for  evidence,  independent  of  the  assumed  fact  of  moral  freedom.^ 
that  causality  or  Divine  Power  must  be  incomprehensible.    Now, 
instead  of  an  analysis  of  our  ignorance  of  what  is  ultimately 
implied  in  causal  necessity,  and  a  consequent  proof  that  that  ne- 
cessity must  be  ultimately  mysterious,  whether  or  not  any  fact 
apparently  contrary  to  it  be  revealed^ — that  it  is  thus,  abstractly 
and  in  itself,  capable  of  affording  harbourage  to  truths  which 
cannot  be  reconciled,  because,  as  embraced  by  it,  they  cannot 
be  comprehended,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  to  contradict 
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one  another, — instead  of  a  proof  of  this  sort,  which  we  had 
looked  for  on  emerging  from  the  general  evidence  that  such 
truths  there  are,  we  find  ourselves  kept,  through  many  pages  of 
this  volume,  in  the  presence  of  two  classes  of  propositions,  of 
which  the  one  class  is  said  to  contradict  the  other, — and  which, 
on  that  account^  are,  it  is  assumed,  imperfectly  comprehended. 
But  may  we  not  prove  concerning  this  same  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  "  cause,"  that  when  we  try  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  it 
becomes  absolutely  unintelligible  on  our  hands,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  turned  against  any  alleged  revelation  either  of  common 
sense  or  of  the  Bible  ? 

To  assert  that  man  must  believe  both  of  two  "  contradictory'' 
propositions,  is  either  to  encourage  absolute  scepticism,  or  to 
discourage  our  spontaneous  faith  in  one  or  other  of  the  counter 
propositions.  If  both  are  intelligible  propositions,  every  logical 
thinker  is  compelled  to  make  his  election  between  them,  and  to 
follow  out  that  election  into  its  consequences.  But  to  offer  an 
independent  proof  that,  while  apparently  contradictory,  they  are 
really  incomprehensible,  opens  a  way  for  the  mysterious  retention 
of  both,  without  offence  to  logic.  It  converts  into  a  fact  above 
reason  what  had  seemed  to  subvert  its  fundamental  law. 

Now,  is  not  the  proposition,  that  "  every  event  must  have  a 
cause," — or,  if  we  prefer  the  theological  translation  of  it,  that  "  all 
changes  are  due  to  the  Divine  Power," — one  which,  apart  from 
any  revelation  in  consciousness  or  otherwise  of  our  originality  as 
agents,  must,  from  its  intrinsic  character,  escape  every  endeavour 
of  human  reason  to  comprehend  itf  If  this  be  so,  it  is  unintel- 
ligible, not  because  the  fact  of  moral  liberty  contradicts  it,  but 
because,  from  its  own  mysterious  nature,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
that  fact  contradicts  it  or  not. 

To  answer  the  question  we  must  ask  another.  What  is  implied 
in  an  event  being  caused  ?  We  cannot  here  discuss  this  question 
in  detail.  It  is  a  long  chapter  in  the  higher  metaphysics.  We 
can  only  refer  to  the  part  of  the  discussion  essential  to  our  present 
purpose.  All  profound  thinkers  will  allow  that  causation  implies 
the  eternal  existence  of  somet/iing.  That  "  something  has  existed 
from  eternity,"  is  necessarily  involved  in  our  knowledge  of  any 
event  presently  existing  in  time.  The  causal  necessity  thus 
contains  in  itself  an  assertion  of  the  mystery  of  eternal  existence. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  we  can  take,  when  we 
desire  to  have  an  illustration  of  the  finitude  or  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge,  is  to  try  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion "  every  event  must  have  a  cause,"  in  that  eternal  (and 
therefore  incomprehensible)  regress  to  which  it  necessarily  binds 
us.  The  causal  necessity  is  thus  found  to  contain  in  its  bosom 
the  mystery  of  Eternity, — which  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
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it  expresses,  by  implication,  and  perhaps  in  its  most  striking 
form,  the  mysterious  conviction  that  human  knowledge  is  not 
complete.  The  words  Eternity,  and  Eternal  Existence,  are 
symbols  of  this  negative  conviction.  Causality  shares  ultimately 
the  incomprehensible  character  that  belongs  to  Eternity. 

Can  speculation  accomplish  more,  towards  our  extrication 
from  a  dilemma  that  has  made  Aiigustinianism  the  centre  of  so 
much  debate,  than  is  implied  in  the  proof  which  it  thus  can  offer 
of  the  essential  incomprehensibility  of  the  very  words  in  which 
that  dilemma  is  expressed  ?  Enough  surely  if  metaphysical  spe~ 
culation  can  prove  so  much — and  thus  disarm  the  "causal  neces- 
sity," at  least  as  an  element  in  human  reasoning,  of  its  supposed 
power  to  exclude  free  agency  as  contradictory  to  itself.  Provi- 
dence and  Grace,  Prescience  and  Predestination,  when  applied 
to  God,  are  then  recognised  as  terms  which  express  different 
phases  of  our  incomprehensible  faith  in  Divine  Power, — or, 
more  generally,  in  Eternal  Existence.  Each  of  these  words 
suggests  a  meaning  which  reflection  can  prove  to  be  mysterious, 
and  not  an  idea  of  our  ordinary  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  not  for 
man  to  affirm,  in  these  circumstances,  that  Eternal  Existence, 
imperfectly  signified  by  these  analogical  words,  is  irreconcilable 
with  moral  agency  in  creation,  or  with  any  other  revealed  fact ; — 
though  the  proposition,  "  every  event  must  be  caused,"  seems 
irreconcilable  with  free  causation,  when  that  proposition  is  in- 
terpreted in  a  definite  and  therefore  superficial  meaning,  and 
before  reflection  has  analyzed  the  ignorance  that  lies  conceale<l 
in  its  familiar  terms. 

Whatever  either  now  is,  or  now  begins  to  be,  implies,  and  in 
that  sense  "  reveals,"  something  that  is  eternal.  It  is  lost,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mysterious  idea  of  Eternity.  That  incomprehen- 
sible idea  necessarily  conceals  from  man  a  positive  theory  of  the 
ultimate  relation, — either  to  one  another,  or  to  the  Eternal 
Being  revealed  by  them, — of  any  of  the  finite  objects  that  are 
known  to  us.  Events  viewed  in  time  become  ultimately  incom- 
prehensible. They  are  lost  in  the  Power,  Prescience,  and  Pre- 
destination of  God ;  and  it  is  the  function  of  reflective  philosophy 
to  prove,  by  mental  experiment,  that  these  words  in  one  sense 
possess,  and  in  another  are  void  of  significance.  The  Divine 
Power  and  human  free-will  go  on  side  by  side,  till,  as  Mr.  Mozley 
well  says,  "  they  are  lost  sight  of  and  disappear  in  the  haze  of 
our  conceptions,  like  two  parallel  straight  lines  which  go  on  to 
infinity  without  meeting." 

As  it  seems  to  us,  metaphysics  may  afford  the  kind  of  relief 
now  indicated  in  this  long  vexed  controversy.  If  so,  the  need 
for  relief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  restlessness  of  specula- 
tive minds,  and  the  unphilosophical  assumptions  of  systematic 
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divines,  who  have  degraded  a  mystery  of  finite  inteHigence  into 
a  fact  of  ordinary  knowledge,  and  treated  it  as  if  human  reason 
could  fathom  the  Eternity  of  Being  and  the  Power  of  God. 
Let  us  then  try  habitually  to  reanimate  the  old  words  with  their 
loftier  meaning,  and  accept  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  works  and 
word  of  God,  to  our  senses  or  to  reflection,  in  the  faith  that 
even  speculation  itself  has  (incomprehensibly)  opened  room  for 
it  all. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  adverse  to  this  more  definite  appli- 
cation, to  the  mysterious  truth,  involved  in  Augustinianism, — l)e- 
cause  already  implied  in  human  reason, — of  the  mental  experience 
to  which,  at  the  outset,  he  summoned  our  attention.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  hardly  availed  himself  of  that  wonderful  experience 
to  the  degree  we  think  he  might.  He  too  indistinctly  points 
the  way  through  the  speculative  obstructions  against  which  his 
operations  were  originally  directed,  towards  the  point  at  which 
the  possible  harmony  of  truths,  assumed  in  modem  debate  to  be 
contradictory,  may  be  discerned. 

But  he  offers  us  some  admirable  lessons  of  religious  philosophy 
by  the  way.  Of  these  we  regret  that  our  narrow  space  forbids 
us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  more  than  one  or  two  examples. 
Here  is  a  considerate  apology  for  an  indisposition  to  entertain 
those  comprehensive  views  of  the  essential  nature  of  finite 
knowledge,  which  might  sometimes  annihilate  controversy,  by 
proving  scientifically  that  the  matter  to  which  the  dispute  refers 
is  not  properly  within  the  sphere  of  logical  adjustment,  and 
cannot  be  rendered  systematically  coherent: — 

"  Are  not  the  generality  of  men  spared  a  severe  trial,  with  pro- 
bably an  unfavourable  issue,  in  not  having  in  the  first  instance  this 
deeper  sense  of  ignorance  at  all  ?  Is  not  their  ignorance  veiled  in 
mercy  from  them  by  a  kind  Providence ;  so  that,  with  respect  to 
these  truths^  they  go  on  for  their  whole  lives,  thinking  they  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  do  f  Nor  does  this  apply  to  the  uninstructed  and 
uncultivated  part  of  mankind  only,  but  perhaps  even  more  strongly  to 
the  learned  and  controversial  class.  For,  certainly,  to  hear  the  way  in 
which  some  of  this  class  argue,  and  draw  inferences  from  the  incom- 
prehensible truths  of  revelation,  carrying  them,  as  they  say,  into  their 
consequences  and  logical  results,  upon  which,  however  remote  or  far 
fetched,  they  yet  insist  as  if  they  were  of  the  substance  of  the  primary 
truth  itself;  to  judge,  I  say,  from  the  long  and  fine  trains  of  infer- 
ences drawn  by  some  theologians  from  mysterious  doctrines,  endless 
distinctions  spun  one  out  of  the  other  in  succession,  and  issuing  in 
subtleties  which  baffle  all  comprehension,  and  are,  in  short,  mere 
words  and  nothing  more,  but  for  which,  so  long  as  at  each  successive 
step  there  has  been  an  inference,  (or  something  which  to  the  contro- 
versially wound-up  intellect  or  fancy  at  the  time  appeared  such,) 
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ciety of  London  was  subsisting  on  a  pauper  allowance  from  its 
nominal  and  niggardly  founder,  Charles  II.,  and  supported  by 
the  subscriptions  of  its  poorest  members,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour ;  and  when 
Flamsteed,  in  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  was  overwrought 
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The  stagnation  of  philosophical  reflection,  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  professional  divines,  naturally  indisposes  them  to  that  habi- 
tual reconsideration  of  the  incomprehensible  meaning  of  such 
words,  which  is  needed  for  preserving  the  simplicity  of  theolo- 
gical truth  amid  the  temptations  of  controversy.  Can  a  lurking 
confusion  of  Divine  Revelation  itself,  with  their  own  interpretation 
of  certain  words  and  phrases,  also  have  its  influence  among  divines, 
in  unsettling  the  *^  spontaneous  inconsistency"  of  common  sense 
on  these  matters  t  All  the  revelations  of  God  are,  without  doubt, 
infallibly  true,  and  given  by  inspiration ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  Protestant  interpreters  of  revelation  really  mean 
that  tlier/f  too,  are  inspired  and  infallible — still  less  that  divines, 
whether  Protestant  or  Romanist,  profess  to  be  able  to  render 
comprehensible  words,  whose  meaning,  wherever  found,  is,  and 
must  continue  for  ever,  mysterious  in  all  finite  knowledge.  Yet 
the  language  of  some  theologians  has  induced  their  less  charit- 
able readers  to  attribute  to  them  these  impious  paradoxes. 

However  this  may  be,  we  owe  a  cordial  welcome  to  others, 
like  Mr.  Mozley,  whose  labours  tend  to  remove  obstructions, 
which  presumption  has  placed  in  the  way  of  a  free  application 
of  the  inductive  method  to  natural  and  supernatural  theology. 
On  this  account  we  view  with  satisfaction  tiie  attempt  made  in 
the  treatise  now  before  us,  halting  and  ambiguous  as  we  cannot 
but  regard  that  attempt,  to  apply  the  solvent  of  philosophy  to  an 
ancient  controversy.  That  satisfaction  is  increased  when  we 
find  that  the  work  unites,  in  an  unusual  degree,  good  sense  and 
lofty  serenity,  with  discussions  hitherto  too  much  surrendered  to 
orthodox  and  heterodox  bigotry,  or  to  the  morbid  musings  of 
minds  pre-engaged  by  vicious  metaphysical  assumptions.  We 
are  glad,  too,  to  have  this  evidence,  that  Oxford  in  this  genera- 
tion can  entertain,  with  considerate  appreciation  and  historic 
impartiality,  the  profound  ideas  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  ;  and 
can  see  in  the  mysteries  to  which  sucli  ideas  relate,  facts  com- 
mon to  human  reason,  and  not  peculiar  to  a  sect  of  Christian 
divines.  When  compared  with  the  superficial  criticism  of  a 
past  age,  and  the  intolerance  which  for  generations  many  An- 
glican Churchmen  have  displayed  towards  these  venerable  doc- 
trines, this  circumstance  suggests  a  hope  of  better  times.  Let  us 
trust  that  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  manner  of  viewing 
this  and  other  theological  questions  may  continue  to  prevail  in 
England,  among  those  who  look  to  Christianity  as  the  source  of 
national  wellbeing,  and  the  best  practical  solution  of  the  spe- 
culative difficulties  of  mankind.  Nor  do  we  exclude  Scotland 
from  our  hope,  if  the  large  religious  spirit  of  Chalmers  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  liberal  and  benignant  sway. 
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decided  steps  had  been  taken  to  stimulate  the  industrial  arts. 
The  Society  of  Arts  in  London  had  the  honour  of  originating 
this  important  movement.  In  1756,  uncheered  and  unaided  by 
the  Government,  it  oflfered  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  our 
national  manufactures,  for  tapestry,  carpets,  porcelain,  &c.,  and 
it  exhibited  in  its  apartments  the  articles  which  were  thus  brought 
into  coinpetition.  The  movement,  however,  was  feeble  and  tran- 
sient. The  political  factions  of  the  day,  struggling  for  power, 
and  ignorant  as  they  are  to  this  day  of  the  true  interests  of  their 
country,  looked  with  indifference,  if  they  looked  at  all,  upon  this 
first  step  in  national  and  European  civilisation;  and  the  few 
sagacious  men  whose  patriotic  etibrts  were  neither  appreciated 
by  the  Government  nor  applauded  by  the  people,  never  attempted 
a  second  exhibition.  The  Society  of  Arts  continued  to  discharge 
its  more  ordinary  functions,  but  the  spirit  of  industrial  reforma- 
tion had  been  exorcised,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  it 
dared  to  reappear. 

Without  any  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  English  Exposition, 
the  French  Directory  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  Na- 
tional Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  France.  It  took  place  in 
1798,  when,  out  of  110  exhibitors,  twelve  received  prizes,  and 
thirteen  honourable  mention.  In  this  competition  for  fame,  the 
reputations  of  Breguet  and  Lenoir,  the  one  for  his  inventive 
powers  as  a  chronometer-maker,  and  the  other  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  philosophical  instruments,  were  made  known  to 
Europe.  The  great  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  were 
intrusted,  saw  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  an  encou- 
ragement of  the  industrial  arts.  At  variance  with  foreign  na- 
tions, it  became  necessary  to  rouse  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
people — to  obtain  machines  and  instruments  which  other  coun- 
tries had  supplied — and  to  create  the  products,  the  very  muni- 
tions of  war,  which  had  hitherto  been  imported  from  their  ene- 
mies. The  great  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  did  not  scruple 
to  imitate  the  Directory,  which  he  displaced.  In  1801,  he  esta- 
blished the  second  Exhibition  of  the  National  Industry,  which 
was  held  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre.  Inventors  to  the  number 
of  220  entered  into  competition,  when  nineteen  gold,  twenty- 
eight  silver,  and  nineteen  bronze  medals  were  adjudged  for  the 
most  useful  and  ingenious  inventions.  In  order  to  have  a  per- 
manent body  interested  in  the  organization  of  future  exhibitions, 
Napoleon  instituted  in  the  same  year  a  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Industrial  Arts.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  in  Paris  joined  its  ranks,  and,  in  the  first 
year  after  its  foundation,  six  prizes,  whose  value  varied  from 
£24  to  £120,  were  adjudged  to  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
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high  importance.     In  the  following  table,  we  have  given   the 
results  of  these  and  future  exhibitions  in  Paris : — 


Exhibitors. 

No.  of  Prizes. 

1798, 

110 

12 

1801, 

220 

66  medals. 

1802,      , 

540 

150 

1806, 

1422 

227 

1819, 

1662*      . 

264 

1823, 

1648 

No.  of  medals  and  decorations 

1827, 

.       1795 

not  known. 

1834, 

.       2447 

t) 

1839,     , 

8281 

>» 

1844, 

.       3960 

>j 

1849,     , 

4494 

j> 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  1844, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  appointed  a 
committee  for  organizing  another  in  the  following  year.  The 
manufacturers,  however,  blind  to  their  true  interest,  received 
the  scheme  with  such  indifference,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  abandon  it.  The  members  of  the  committee,  however,  were 
not  disheartened  by  this  opposition  to  their  plan,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  1847  and  1848  in  collecting  in  their  own  apartments 
a  respectable  display  of  industrial  machinery  and  products. 

Without  doing  more  than  notice  the  triennial  expositions  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  commenced  in  1829,  or  the 
local  exhibition  of  Birmingham  manufactures,  which  took  place 
in  1849,  or  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation to  have  an  annual  exposition  at  their  place  of  meeting, 
we  come  to  the  period  when  the  gigantic  idea  of  a  universal  or 
cosmical  exposition  was  first  broached  and  entertained.  Hitherto 
Frenchman  had  contended  with  Frenchman,  and  Englishman 
with  Englishman,  but  the  productions  of  one  country  were  now 
to  be  confronted  with  the  productions  of  another,  and  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  from  the  Old  and  the  New  World  was  to  give  its 
decision  on  the  inventive  genius  of  nations,  and  indirectly  on 
the  institutions  by  which  it  was  encouraged  or  neglected. 

The  French  Exhibition  of  1844  had,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  some  of  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  had  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  English  Government  ought  to  imitate  that  of  France  in 
organizing  a  National  Exhibition,  and  in  holding  out  liberal 
rewards  to  the  more  distinguished  competitors.  The  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  urged  to  consider  the  subject,  but  remon- 

*  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  on  this  occasion  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  upon  twenty-three  of  the  principal  exhibitors. 
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Btrance  and  entreaty  were  in  vain.  It  was  wirEnglish  for  Go- 
vernment to  interfere :  The  arts  and  sciences,  it  was  said,  had 
thriven  in  England  by  voluntary  support :  We  had  too  many 
inventors :  The  manufacturers  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
SheflSeld  were  fettered  in  their  operations  by  a  superabundance  of 
patented  contrivances,  and,  in  place  of  wasting  the  national  funds 
m  exhibitions,  and  prizes,  and  bounties,  it  had  been  found  to  be 
more  English,  and  more  prudent,  to  tax  inventions,  and  to  curb 
the  fanaticism  of  patentees  by  a  fine  of  several  hundred  pounds  I 

Undaunted  by  the  ignorance  and  heartlessness  of  the  officials 
of  the  day,  the  patriots  of  the  Society  of  Arts  applied  to  Prince 
Albert,  the  patron  of  their  Society,  and  found  his  Royal  High- 
ness not  only  willing,  but  eager  to  carry  out  their  views.  Him- 
self instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  fully  appreciating 
the  importance  of  giving  them  every  encouragement,  he  pro- 
posed the  plan  of  a  great  international  exhibition,  and  succeeded 
m  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  have  already,  in  two  preceding 
articles,  given  a  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  Institution, 
and  of  the  ulterior  measures  which  the  Prince  proposed  for  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  industrial  arts.*  Keferring, 
therefore,  to  these  articles,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  more  important  consequences  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  Industrial  Exhibitions  which  were  opened  in  Dublin  and 
in  New  York  in  1853,  were  among  the  earliest  results  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  but  though  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  their  promoters,!  they  scarcely  possessed  the 
character  of  international  institutions.  In  the  one,  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland  were  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  and, 
in  the  other,  tliose  of  the  United  States.  They  were  exhibitions 
of  display  rather  than  of  competition,  and  we  believe  no  medals 
or  prizes  were  awarded.  Neither  the  American  nor  the  British 
Government  came  forward  to  support  them,  and,  if  any  facilities 
were  granted  for  the  transmission  of  machinery  and  industrial 
products  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Irish  Channel,  they  were 
chiefly  given,  we  believe,  by  the  Shipping  and  Railway  Com- 
panies of  England  and  America. 

One  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  the 
formation  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  the  establishment 
at  Sydenham  of  that  noble  and  magnificent  structure  which  is 
affording  from  day  to  day  amusement  and  instruction  to  its 
visitors.     The  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  Laing,  M.P., 

•  See  this  Journal^  vol.  xv.  p.  529,  and  vol.  xvii.  p.  519. 

t  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Dargao,  the  great  promoter  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
was  rewarded  by  the  cheap  offer  of  koighthood. 
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Mr.  Scott  Bussel,  and  those  of  the  other  original  directors,  will 
descend  to  the  most  distant  posterity  as  the  promoters  of  an 
Institution  calculated  to  teach  millions  what  otherwise  they 
would  never  learn, — to  substitute  rational  for  doubtful  if  not 
vicious  amusements, — to  combine  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
with  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  body, — to  inspire  the  young 
with  a  taste  for  the  fine,  and  a  love  for  the  useful  arts, — to 
assemble  in  the  same  school  and  museum  the  high  and  low,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant, — and  to  submit  to 
their  study  and  admiration  the  choicest  works  of  their  common 
Parent,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  human  genius,  which 
are  equally  the  works  and  gifts  of  the  Almighty. 

It  IS  not  our  intention,  and  we  should  fail  if  we  tried  it,  to 
describe  this  gorgeous  Palace,  with  its  magical  corridors,  its 
aerial  galleries,  its  crystal  lakes,  its  magnificent  terraces,  its 
marvellous  fountains,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  which  surround 
it.  Those  who  have  seen  it  would  smile  at  our  description. 
Those  who  are  to  see  it  would  decline  its  perusal,  and  those  who 
are  destined  never  to  see  it  are  not  likely  to  appeal  to  our  pages. 
Our  own  admiration,  however,  of  the  Palace  itself,  and  our  gra- 
titude to  its  adventurous  owners,  are  not  unmixed  with  fear. 
Commercial  success  may  not  reward  the  public  spirit  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  we  cannot  indulge  in  the  hope  that  any  English 
Government  will  have  the  wisdom  either  to  advance  its  interests 
or  extend  its  benefits. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  is  doubt- 
less the  great  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris,  which  is  at  this 
moment  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Judging  of  it  by  the  pro- 
phetic, as  well  as  by  the  visual  eye,  we  view  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  importance  of  art  and  science  will  be 
fully  recognised  even  in  England,  and  in  which  national  and 
universal  mterests  will  be  reconciled. 

The  buildings  destined  to  contain  the  products  of  the  world's 
industry  were  four  in  number, — 

1.  The  Palace  of  Industry. 

2.  A  large  circular  building  once  a  Panorama. 

3.  A  large  building  called  the  Annexe,  and 

4.  The  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

!•  The  Palace  of  Industry,  constructed  of  stone,  from  the 
design  of  A.  M.  Viel,  architect,  and  M.  Barrault,  Engineer,  was 
built  on  that  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  called  the  Square  of 
Marigny.  Its  roof  is  formed  of  glass  in  three  arched  divisions. 
It  was  begun  in  April  1853,  and  finished  about  the  end  of  1854, 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  regular  rectangle,  255  yards  long,  and  118 
broad.     Its  principal  entrances  are  decorated   with   beautiful 
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pieces  of  sculpture,  and  on  a  belt  between  the  two  rows  of 
windows  which  run  round  the  building,  are  inscribed  in  gilt 
letters  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  na- 
tions. The  roof  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  with  two  lines  of 
national  flags  and  pennons,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  towns  that  have  exhibited. 

2.  The  large  circular  building,  consists  of  the  ancient  Pano- 
rama, surrounded  with  a  large  circular  gallery  which  is  connected 
on  one  side  with  the  Palace  of  Industry  by  a  covered  gallery, 
and  on  another,  with  the  Annexe,  by  a  double  covered  bridge 
which  crosses  the  road  called  the  Cours  de  la  Reine  without  ob- 
structing it.  The  Crown  Jewels  are  placed  in  an  octagon  glass 
case  in  the  centre  of  this  pavilion.  Round  it  are  numerous  ob- 
jects in  Sevres  porcelain,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  the 
richest  specimens  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry. 

3.  The  Annexe  is  a  temporary  building  erected  close  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  it  is  about  1,320  yards  long,  and  27 
wide,  and  extends  all  tho  way  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  new  bridge  of  Alma.  Neai'ly  one  half  of  this  immense  build- 
ing is  occupied  with  machinery  in  motion,  and  the  other  half 
chiefly  with  raw  materials,  though  we  find  along  with  them,  and 
in  its  two  galleries,  objects  of  every  kind,  from  the  highest  class 
of  philosophical  instruments,  to  clocks,  bells,  and  every  species 
of  mechanism  that  has  a  name.  The  method  which  has  been 
adopted  for  giving  motion  to  the  machinery  is  beautiful  and  in- 
genious, and  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
whose  wonderful  mechanical  tools  are  so  much  admired,  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  method  of  applying  the  impelling  power 
to  the  moving  machinery.  Between  the  Annexe  and  the  Pan- 
orama, there  is  a  large  space  of  24,290  square  yards  for  placing 
objects  of  great  size,  such  as  models  of  cottages,  the  Post 
Office,  and  various  large  structures  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
accommodated.  In  this  area  there  is  also  a  building  for  holding 
carriages,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  coarser  products  of 
the  field. 

4.  The  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  huge  temporary  building 
of  many  apartments,  in  which  no  fewer  than  5128  objects  of 
art  are  exhibited.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue 
Montaigne,  formerly  the  Allee  des  Veuves,  very  near  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Annexe,  at  the  Bridge  of  Alma.  The  interior  of 
this  irregular  structure  is  divided  into  lofty  rooms  lighted  from 
above,  and  all  opening  into  each  other.  The  paintings  from 
different  nations  are  placed  together  in  separate  rooms,  and  the 
drawings  in  water  colours,  engravings,  and  lithographs,  are 
arranged  in  galleries  above. 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  diflferent  buildings 
with  the  exception  of  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts : — 


The  Principal  Palace  with  its  Galleries, 
The  Annexe  with  its  two  Galleries,  &c.,     . 
The  Gallery  of  Machines,  and  that  for  Carriages, 
&c.,  &c.,         ..... 

Total, 
Area  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Galleries  in  Hyde 

Jl  ctiK,    •  •  .  .  •  • 

Difference,  ..... 


Sqaiire  Yards. 
60,445 
45,146 

12,122 


117,718 

103,400 

14,318 


The  number  of  Exhibitors  are  as  follows  : — 


France  and  her  Colonies, 
Foreign  States, 


No.  of 

Exhibitor!. 

8,968 

7,976 


Total  Number,  16,944 


The  following  table  shews  the  Number  of  Exhibitors  from  the 
different  countries  when  above  100 : — 


Austrian  Empire,    . 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Kingdom  of  Prussia, 
Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
Kingdom  of  Spain, 
Swiss  Confederation, 
Kingdom  of  Holland, 
Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg, 
Sardinian  States,     . 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Republic  of  Mexico, 


1760 
1479 
1207 
697 
463 
436 
259 
200 
204 
193 
156 
121 
104 


The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  15th  May  1855  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  The  Prince  Napoleon  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  by  which  its  affairs  are 
conducted.  M.  Aries  Dufour  was  appointed  the  Secretary,  and 
M.  Henri  Le  Play  the  Commissary- General,  to  whom  we  owe 
that  admirable  classification  under  which  the  various  materials 
and  products  of  industry  have  been  arranged. 

When  the  public  first  entered  this  "  Temple  of  Peace,"  as  it 
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was  called  by  the  Emperor,  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment 
was  experienced,  owing,  we  believe,  solely  to  the  dilatory  con- 
duct of  the  exhibitors :  The  spaces  reserved  for  several  nations 
were  entirely  empty :  Confusion  reigned  in  every  part  of  the 
building;  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  September  that  the 
exhibitors  had  completed  their  arrangements,  and  that  the  Expo- 
sition appeared  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  grandeur.  The  reports, 
however,  that  it  was  a  complete  failure,  and  hardly  worthy  of 
being  visited,  had  been  wickedly  circulated ;  and,  trusting  to 
their  accuracy,  hundreds  of  families  have  been  prevented  from 
paying  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  English  jurors,  however,  anxious 
to  remove  this  impression  from  their  countrymen,  drew  up  a 
memorial,  in  which  they  expressed  their  high  admiration  of  the 
completed  arrangements  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists 
but  one  opinion  of  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  this  gigan- 
tic display  of  the  products  of  nature,  the  combinations  of  indus- 
try, and  the  inventions  of  genius.* 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1855,  we  come  now  to  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  this  article,  to  form  some  estimate,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  exhibiting  nations,  and  of  the 
progress  which  they  have  made  since  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1851.  To  make  such  a  comparison  correctly  is  a  task  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  individual,  and  to  do  it  impartially  we  should 
require  the  aid  of  an  international  tribunal.  Our  object,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  different  kind.  We  have  no  desire  to  make  invidi- 
ous comparisons,  to  exalt  one  nation  above  another,  but  simply 
to  deduce  from  facts,  palpable  and  generally  admitted,  those 
lessons  of  instruction  and  waniing  which  may  promote  the 
interests  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  we  believe  universally  admitted,  that  the  machinery  and 
mechanical  tools  exhibited  by  England  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  France  and  other 
foreign  states,  while  the  philosophical  instruments, — instruments 
of  precision  as  they  are  called,  exhibited  by  France  in  the  same 
year,  were  as  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  England  and  other 

•  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  French  Grovemment  has 
supplied  funds  for  this  expensive  undertaking.  The  Building  was  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  MM.  Ardoin  and  Co.,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  have  the 
use  of  it  for  35  years  ;  and  that,  during  the  Universal  Exposition,  they  should  be 
entitled  to  demand,  for  admission,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thret  francs,  which,  for  one 
day  in  the  week,  should  be  reduced  to  25  centimes.  The  price  of  admission  was 
reduced  to  one  frano  for  five  days  in  the  week,  five  francs  for  one  day,  and  20 
centimes  for  Sunday.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  railways  in  France,  the 
population  of  the  provinces  cannot  be  brought  to  Paris  in  such  numbers  as  in 
England.  The  French  Government  give  ^66000  for  medals  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze.  ' 
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nations.  These  two  results  did  not  surprise  the  intelligent 
jurors  of  either  country.  The  rapid  development  of  her  manu- 
facturing industry,  her  inexhaustible  fields  of  coal  and  of  iron, 
and  her  insular  position,  undisturbed  by  foreign  war  or  by 
domestic  revolution,  not  only  called  into  play  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  nation,  but  enabled  it  to  some  extent  to  supply  all 
other  countries  with  machinery  and  tools.  In  like  manner,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  French,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  people,  was  directed  to  the  construction  of  a  different  class 
of  machines  and  instruments,  and  owing  to  the  systematic  en- 
couragement of  science  in  France,  and  the  national  character  of 
her  scientific  institutions,  there  has  always  been  a  great  demand 
for  instruments  of  precision,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  philoso- 
phical research,  but  for  the  illustration  of  public  lectures  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Paris  and  the  provinces.* 

If  such  were  the  comparative  merits  of  France  and  England 
in  1851,  we  must  now  inquire  whether  any  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  four  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  The  object  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  to  teach  nations  what  they  did  not 
know,  to  exhibit  to  them  models  which  they  ought  to  imitate, 
and  in  a  noble  and  generous  rivalry  to  stimulate  and  call  into 
exercise  their  highest  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  We 
naturally  ask,  therefore,  if  tlie  English  retain  in  1855  their 
fiuperiority  in  1851,  and  if  they  have  made  any  progress  in 
those  arts  in  which  they  were  inferior  ?  We  ask,  also,  if  France 
has  approximated  to  the  high  English  standard  in  her  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  and  if  she  either  retains  or  has  increased  her 
superiority  in  her  instruments  of  precision  ?  Although  we  have 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  on  some  of 
these  questions,  we  prefer  at  present  to  adduce  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  British  jurors  whose  knowledge 
and  impartiality  are  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  These  opinions 
were  not  merely  expressed  in  private,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  jurors ;  and  Mr.  Fairbairn,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  engineers  and  mechanists,  has  very  recently  communi- 
cated his  opinions  to  the  mechanical  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Glasgow,  in  a  valuable  paper  ^^  On  the  Machinery  of 
the  Universal  Exhibition." 

In  comparing  the  steam  machinery  of  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  with  that  which  was  exhibited  by  England  in 


•  The  want  of  the  same  class  of  Dhilosophieal  apparatus  in  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  institutions  of  England,  was  particularly  noticed  by  aome  of  the 
more  distinguished  British  jurors,  and  particularly  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  state  of  philosophical  apparatus  in  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  London. 
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1851,  Mr.  Fairbaim  states  that  112  steam-engines  were  ex- 
hibited, 71  stationary,  24  marine,  and  17  locomotives. 

Stationary.     Locomotives.     Marine. 
By  France,  .         • 

By  Great  Britain, 
By  Austria, 
By  Sweden, 
By  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Fairbaim  speaks  highly  of  the  horizontal  single-cylinder 
steam-engine,  as  naving  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
France,  and  as  rapidly  supplanting  the  double-cylinder  vertical 
engine,  not  only  from  its  compact  form  and  reduced  price,  but 
from  its  small  consumption  of  coal,  which  its  makers  guarantee 
not  to  exceed  3  lbs.  English  per  hour.  The  perfection  to  which 
this  form  of  the  engine  has  arrived  in  France,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
ascribes  to  the  use  of  automaton  tools,  by  which  alone  the 
working  parts  have  been  rendered  smooth  and  steam-tight. 
"  In  the  Paris  Exhibition,"  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks,  "  the  claim- 
ants for  originality  of  design,  and  the  practical  application  of 
other  designs  previously  known,  are  numerous  on  all  sides.  .  .  • 
In  this  country  these  improvements,  (those  on  the  horizontal 
engine,)  although  well  known,  are  not  carried  to  tJie  same  extent 
as  in  FrancSy  notwithstanding  that  the  same  kind  of  engine  is  in 
operation.  .  •  .  There  is  still  wanting  in  England  a  well  digest- 
ed system  of  the  horizontal  condensing  engine,  (which  is  exten- 
sively used  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  many  of  our  manufacturing 
districts,)  compact  in  form,  and  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to 
perform.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  the  Paris 
Exhibition  presents  numerous  examples  for  our  guidance^  Al- 
though Mr.  Fairbairn  remarks  that  the  English  locomotive 
engine  retains  its  superiority  over  all  others,  both  in  design  and 
construction,  he  adds,  ^^  that  it  would  be  illiberal  and  unjust  if 
we  did  not  accord  great  merit  to  the  many  excellent  specimens 
contributed  to  the  JParis  Exhibition." 

Mr.  Fairbairn  called  the  attention  of  the  section  to  a  remark- 
able engine  of  Mr.  Siemens  of  Berlin,  "  as  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  Exhibition."  This  engine,  he  says,  "  is  upon  the  regene- 
rative principle,  or  that  of  rendering  active  the  latent  part  of 
steam,  oy  a  process  of  applying  heat  to  the  steam  of  the  cylinder 
as  it  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  steam  having 
performed  its  work  on  the  piston,  is  discharged  through  conduct- 
ing pipes  into  a  second  and  third  cylinder,  and  these  two  latter 
are  enveloped  by  exterior  cylinders  having  furnaces  at  the  ends, 
and  on  which  the  hot  currents  of  these  furnaces  impinge,  giving 
to  the  lower  end  a  temperature  in  the  interior  of  almost  500 
degrees.     This  increase  of  temperature  surcharges  the  steam  as 
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it  passes  from  the  centre  cylinder,  doubles  its  volume,  and,  act- 
ing upon  the  piston  or  plunger  by  its  expansion,  draws  it  forward 
for  the  same  repetition  in  the  succeeding  stroke.  In  this  way 
the  engine  is  worked,  the  steam  making  a  constant  circuit,  and 
worked  over  and  over  again  with  about  one-tenth  of  supply 
from  a  small  vessel  or  boiler,  attached  immediately  above  the 
heated  cylinders.  The  results,  according  to  Mr.  Siemens,  are 
highly  satisfactory.  The  same  quantity  of  coal  more  than  doubles 
the  force  of  the  steam-engine."  * 

Mr.  Fairbairn  has  not  mentioned  a  very  remarkable  engine  of 
French  invention,  the  boiler  of  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Annexe.  It  is  called  the  Ether  engine,  and  is  wrought  partly  by 
steam  and  partly  by  ether.  The  heat  of  the  water  which  con- 
denses the  steam  from  the  steam-cylinder,  in  place  of  being  lost^ 
IS  employed  to  raise  into  vapour  a  portion  of  ether  in  numerous 
tubes,  and  the  expansive  power  of  this  vapour  acts  upon  the 
piston  of  the  Ether  cylinder.  The  vapour  of  the  ether  is  again 
converted  into  a  fluid,  which  is  again  employed  to  act  upon  the 
piston.  Mr.  George  Rennie,  who  went  to  Algiers  in  a  vessel  im- 
pelled by  one  of  these  engines,  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  supe- 
riority, and  assures  us  that  there  is  a  saving  of  one-half  the  fuel.f 

In  describing  the  flour  and  corn  mills  of  France,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent, — the  special  machinery  and  apparatus 
for  workshops, — the  machinery  used  in  building  and  mining 
operations, — in  agriculture,  chemistry,  the  arts  of  dyeing  ana 
printing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  alimentary  substances 
and  the  felling  and  conversion  of  timber,  Mr,  Fairbairn  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  of  their 
constructors;  and  mentions  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  a  just  decision  on  their  relative  merits.  In  speaking  of  '^  the 
apparatus  and  mechanical  contrivances  used  in  workshops,"^  in- 
cluding self-acting,  automaton,  and  hand  tools,  cutters  of  all 
kinds,  planing,  shaping,  slotting,  and  screw-cutting  machinery, 
as  applicable  "  to  the  preparation  of  every  description  of  steam- 
engine,  and  machinery*  of  all  kinds  used  in  construction,"  Mr. 
Fairbairn  concludes  with  the  following  observations, — "The 
Jury,  in  this  extensive  collection,  had  much  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing among  a  class  of  Exhibitors,  where  every  machine  appeared 
so  perfect,  and  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  exactitude  and 
mathematical  precision,  that  appears  to  oe  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  mechanical  art.  In  these  excellent  macnines  and  auto- 
maton tools,  the  Jury  found  the  germs  of  a  healthy  progression  ; 

*  This  *'new  stcani -engine"  is  No.  134  of  the  British  Catalogue,  Mr.  Siemens 
beioe  resident  in  London. 

t  The  boiler  of  the  Ether  engine  is  No.  889  of  the  Catalogue,  and  was  exhibited 
hy  MM.  Du  Tremblay  Verdati  and  GiTord  of  Lyons. 
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and  in  this  department  thej  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  a  class  of  men  whose  labours  have  done 
ao  much  for  the  country,  and  whose  machines  are  the  creators  of 
other  machines,  destined  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  to  work 
still  greater  wonders  in  every  department  of  human  industry. 
In  appreciating  these  labours,  and  the  many  ingenious  and  use- 
ful contrivances,  the  Jury  arrived  at  a  just  conclusion,  that  the 
meritorious  exhibitors  should  receive  a  full  and  ample  reward."* 

When  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  makers  of  these 
machines,  and  of  the  medals  adjudged  to  them,  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  more  distinctly  the  rapid  and  near  approximation 
which  has  been  made  by  foreign  mechanists  to  the  magnificent 
list  of  machines  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  whose  exposition  in  1851  ex- 
cited such  universal  admiration. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  details,  that,  though  the  English  still 
display  a  superiority  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  highest 
class  machines,  the  French  have  made  such  a  valuable  use  of 
the  examples  held  out  to  their  imitation  in  1851,  that  they  may 
soon  attam  the  same  rank  with  ourselves,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  leave  us  behind.  A  similar  progress  has  been  made  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  Belgium,  Grermany,  and  the  United  States ; 
and  if  Europe  shall  be  blessed  with  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
England  may  find  herself  outstripped  in  the  race  of  invention 
and  mechanical  construction,  by  disciples  whom  she  has  made 
rivals,  and  may  even  be  driven  to  import  her  machinery  froni 
nations  that  were  her  best  customers. 

The  same  rapid  progress  has  been  made  by  France  in  several 
other  departments  of  tne  useful  arts ;  but  our  limited  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  farther  details.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that,  in  cutlery,  a  trade  in  which 
England  has  so  long  maintained  a  superiority  over  foreign  manu- 
facturers, France  has  now  become  a  formidable  rival.f 

*  To  Buch  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  have  an  account  of  the  most  interesting 
machines,  instruments,  and  productions  exhibited  by  France  and  other  nations,  we 
recommend  to  them  the  weekly  journal  called  Ck>SMos,  edited  by  the  Abb^ 
Hoigno,  one  of  the  most  leai*ned  and  accomplished  of  our  scientific  writers.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  journals  of  the  day,  and  is  delivered  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  small  postage  of  a  penny^  and  often  a  kal/penny.  The  articles  are 
written  with  much  talent  and  spirit,  and  the  descriptions  of  machines,  &c.,  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  have  a  peculiar  merit. 

•f*  Mr.  Mechi  remarked  to  one  of  the  Jurors,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  affirmed 
that  French  cutlery  was  inferior  to  ours.  The  Time^  correspondent,  who  is  not 
di^KMed  to  underrate  England,  observes  that,  in  cutlery,  France  and  otiier  coun- 
tries have  exhibited  cheap  and  excellent  poodg,  and  that  it  may  be  inferred  fix)m 
ShefiSeld  cutlers — not  exerting  themselves  on  this  occasion — that  they  feU  back 
from  some  sense  of  inferiority.  The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  disnlav  of 
edge-tools  from  SheflBeld,  says,— '*  We  find  it  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the 
more  gratifying,  because  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  are  making  ttrenuoua  ^JTorts 
to  oome  «»  lo  us  in  this  direction.  The  former  exhibit  filet  vhUh  are  ckeaner  O^ 
oun,  and  beaHtifuU^  cii^— The  Prussian  saws,  thottgh  shoeing  a  great   adranee 
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Turning  to  another  branch  of  national  industry,  the  inquiring 
reader  will  now  naturally  ask,  what  progress  has  been  made  by 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  class  of  philosophical 
instruments — instruments  of  precision,  and  those  intended  for 
scientific  research  or  public  instruction ; — what  advantage  has 
she  taken  of  the  fine  models  shewn  her  by  France  in  1851 ;  and 
what  has  been  the  progress  made  by  France  herself  in  the  same 
high  and  difficult  department  of  art  f  The  British  Jurors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  give  a  verdict  in  which  these  questions  are 
answered,  will  concur  in  our  opinion  that  England  has  derived 
DO  advantage,  and  has  not  attempted  to  derive  any,  from  the 
French  instruments  of  precision  submitted  to  her  admiration  in 
1851,  and  that  she  has  made  no  progress  in  this  high  depart- 
ment of  construction,  while  France  has  surpassed  herself  by  the 
beautiful  and  ingenious  philosophical  instruments  which  she  has 
displayed  in  the  Parisian  Exhibition.  For  these  productions, 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  have  been  adjudged  ;  and  among 
the  successful  candidates,  we  find  the  names  of  Kuhmkor^ 
Duboscq,  Henri  Soleil,  Walferdin,  Bianchi,  Secretan,  Perrault, 
Chevalier,  Kuhneman,  Deleuil,  Leydecker,  Golaz,  Fastr^, 
Breton,  Nachet,  Annelot,  and  other  names  which  have  not 
reached  us.  At  the  head  of  these,  and  above  them  all,  would 
have  been  placed  those  of  M.  Froment*  and  M.  Brunner,  the 
Troughton  of  France,  had  they  not  been  excluded  from  compe- 
tition as  jurors  of  the  class  to  which  their  instruments  belong. 
To  this  statement  we  add,  with  shame,  that  a  silver  and  a  bronze 
roedal  were  the  only  trophies  carried  off  by  British  artists.t 

The  time,  therefore,  is  not  very  distant,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  has  arrived,  when  England  and  other  nations  must  im- 
port from  France  and  Germany  their  instruments  for  astrono- 
mical observation,  and  their  philosophical  apparatus  for  research 
and  instruction,:^  as  they  now  do  the  noblest  of  all  philosophical 
instruments — the  achromatic  telescope  with  which,  at  one  time, 
England  supplied  all  other  nations.  § 

upon  1851,  are  still  inferior  in  finish."  "  The  show  of  Benham  and  Sons  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  some  well-made  kitchen  ranges,  which,  though  not  perhaps  tuperwr 
to  tht  French  one*  in  arrangement,  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  price." — 2Hme$ 
of  Octobers,  1855. 

*  This  distinguislied  artist,  whose  stndio,  full  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions, 
is  the  wonder  of  Paris,  spent  some  years  at  Patricroft  with  our  celebrated  ooun- 
tryman,  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

f  It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  SmiUi  and  Deck  of  London,  who  exhibited  a  splen- 
did microscope,  may  have  received  a  gold  medal,  which,  in  our  opinion  it  merited, 
although  the  microscope  of  M.  Amici  of  Modena  was  the  finest  of  those  in  compe- 
tition. 

4:  In  our  Scotch  Universities,  and  we  believe  in  those  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  finest  apparatus  employed  by  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  illus- 
trating thmr  lectures,  has  been  made  by  M.  Duboscq  and  other  Parisian  artists. 

§  The  history  of  this  national  loss  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  vol  xiv.,  p. 
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During  their  examination  of  the  machines  and  instruments  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  several  of  the  British  jurors  were  so  deeply 
impressed  with  these  facts  and  views,  that  they  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  discussion,  and  deeply  anxious  as  they 
were  to  sustain  the  honour  and  promote  the  interests  of  their 
country,  they  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  express  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment tne  opinions  which  they  had  been  led  to  entertain. 
With  this  view,  the  following  memorandum  was  drawn  np  by 
one  of  their  number,  and  having  been  generally  approved  of,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  British  jurors  to  take  into 
consideration  the  general  sentiment  which  it  expressed,  without 
adopting  its  specific  statements. 

**  We,  the  undersigned  English  members  of  the  International  Jury, 
have  had  occasion,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  in  our  communi- 
cations with  our  foreign  associates,  to  observe  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  is  given  to  science  and  the  arts  bj  France  and  other 
continental  states,  whose  inventions  and  products  are  placed  in  the 
Exposition.  Our  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  the  influ- 
ence which  academies  and  other  institutions  supported  by  the  State 
have  exercised  on  the  rapid  progress  that  foreign  nations  have  made 
in  science  and  the  arts.  England  can  no  longer  claim  the  same 
Buperiority  over  other  nations  which  she  has  so  long  enjoyed ;  and 
unless  the  Government  interposes  its  influence,  and  becomes  the 
active  patron  of  the  national  genius,  our  country  must  sooner  or  later 
be  left  behind  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  even  behind  our 
own  colonial  dependencies.  The  advantages  of  cheaper  food  and 
lighter  taxation,  cannot  fail  to  turn  the  scale  against  England,  unless 
she  finds  a  compensation  for  dear  food  and  heavy  taxes  in  the  most 
liberal  and  systematic  encouragement  of  science  and  its  cultivators. 

"  But  while  we  lament  the  practice  which  prevails  in  England, 
of  intrusting  to  voluntary  support  and  private  zeal  the  intellectual 
interests  of  a  great  commercial  and  manufactunng  community,  de- 
pendent on  its  trade  and  commerce,  we  must  equally  lament  that 
there  is  no  due  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  services  of  our  great 
men,  whether  scientific  or  literary,  and  that  those  honours  which  are 
freely  conceded  by  other  sovereigns,  are  systematically  withheld  from 
them  by  our  own.     This  feeling  has  been  particularly  called  forth 


236.  Piqued  by  the  severe  censures  which  were  passed  upon  it,  the  British  Go- 
vernment removed  to  a  certain  extent  the  restriction  which  had  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes,  and  made  a  spasmodic  effort  to 
retrace  their  steps.  The  exertions,  however,  even  of  Faraday,  failed  to  help 
them,  and  though  Tulley  during  his  life  made  excellent  achromatic  tele6CH)pc8 
and  though  Mr.  Roes  at  present  most  successfully  follows  him,  yet  the  manu' 
facture  of  that  instrumeut  has  irrecoverably  passed  into  foreign  hands.  Dr. 
Charles  Steinheillof  Munich,  (a  city  which  had  long  before,  through  the  labours  of 
Fraunhofer,  been  the  mart  for  optical  instruments,)  has  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  achromatic  telescopes  made  of  Daguet's  glass,  and  unrivalled  for  their 
excellence  and  cheapness. 
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in  our  daily  intercourse  with  distinguished  foreigners  whose  services 
have  heen  rewarded  by  national  and  appropriate  honours,  as  well  as 
by  the  official  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  We  do  not 
here  complain  that  the  right  men  are  not  in  the  right  place,  but  we 
complain  that  the  right  place  has  not  been  found  for  the  right  men,  and, 
influenced  by  these  views,  we  have  resolved  to  bring  them  under  notice 
in  those  quarters  where  they  are  likely  to  receive  immediate  attention." 

The  meeting,  which  was  called  to  consider  the  general  ques- 
tion stated  in  this  memorandum,  was  attended  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  by  Sir  Charles  Manby, 
secretary  to  the  institution  of  civil  engineers,  who  was  requested 
to  act  as  secretary,  and  by  Professor  Graham,  Master  of  the 
the  Mint,  Professor  Owen,  Professor  Wheatstone,  Professor 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Mr.  De  La  Rue. 
Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Dr.  Hoffman,  and  Mr.  Crampton,  civil 
engineer.  Several  jurors,  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  others,  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  warmly  approved  of  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolution,  indicating  the  general  fact  upon 
which  all  the  jurors  were  agreed,  and  the  conviction  of  which 
had  led  to  the  calling  of  the  meeting,  was  moved  by  Mr.  De 
La  Rue,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  : — 

^^  Resolved^ — That  the  manifest  progress  made  by  France  and  other 
Continental  States,  as  evidenced  by  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
national  products,  the  number  and  ingenuity  of  the  inventions,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  manufactures  exhibited  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie,  induces  the  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  great  exertion, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  the  hitherto  almost  un- 
contested superiority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
arts  can  be  maintained," 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  other  four  of  a  more  specific 
nature, — ihe  firsts  moved  by  Professor  Owen,  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell ;  the  second^  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Hoffman ;  the  third,  by  Professor  Cockerell,  seconded  by 
Professor  Owen;  and  the  fourthy  by  Mr.  George  Rennie, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Crampton,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  repre- 
sent to  the  British  Government  the  convictions  of  the  jurors  on 
these  subjects,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  for  taking  such  steps 
in  the  matter  as  they  may  think  necessary. 

What  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  committee,  and  what  results, 
if  any,  may  flow  from  them,  we  do  not  venture  to  conjecture, 
but  we  presume  our  intelligent  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
opinion,  that  the  mechanical  and  other  useful  arts  which  have 
so  long  been  tlie  pride  of  England,  and  which  have  enriched 
her  citizens,  and  filled  her  treasury,  are  now  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing into  other  lands,  or  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  France, 
Germany,  and  America,  may  supply  themselves,  if  not  other 
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nations,  with  that  machinery  and  those  prodacts  of  indastry 
which  England  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  export.* 

If  this  therefore  be  time,  or  likely  to  be  so,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  discover  the  causes  which  have  led  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
counteracted  or  removed.  The  subject  is  too  vast  for  our 
limited  space,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
examination  of  the  most  influential  of  the  evils  with  which  the 
inventive  genius  of  England  has  to  contend.  This  monster  evil 
is  the  Patent  Law  of  England — the  scandal  of  modem  legis- 
lation— the  drag  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  England — the 
millstone  round  the  inventor's  neck, — the  spoiler  who  first  robs, 
then  insults  and  finally  ruins  him.  The  recent  history  of  this 
iniquitous  law,  its  present  state,  and  its  future  destiny,  will  oc- 
cupy the  few  pages  which  we  have  at  our  command. 

The  evils  of  the  patent  laws  had  become  so  intolerable,  that 
in  1829  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  their  operation ;  but  so  contradictory  were  the 
opinions  of  the  witnesses,  often  ignorant  and  interested  indi- 
viduals, that  though  the  Keport  contained  much  valuable  in- 
formation, it  led  to  no  change  in  the  obnoxious  enactments. 
The  witnesses  were  almost  all  of  opinion,  that  patents  should  not 
he  made  too  cheapj  lest  the  country  should  be  inundated  with  tliem ; 
and  such  was  the  illusion  produced  by  these  views,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  patents  were 
made  too  cheap^  the  manufacturers  in  Manchester  and  Birmvng^ 
ham  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  !  There  were  two  indi- 
viduals, however,  disinterested  and  wise,  who  saw  the  question 
in  its  true  light.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hawkins  proposed  that  patents 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  copyrights ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  was  himself  ^'  the  confidential  depositary  of  im- 
portant inventions^  whichj  if  Hiey  could  be  patented  free  of  cost^ 
and  thus  become  marketable  commodities^  they  would  immediately 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  peopled  Mr.  B.  Rotch  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  fees,  and  stated  on  his  personal  knowledge, 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  patents  that  would  be  brought  out  if  the 
expense  and  hazards  of  the  present  system  were  diminished, 

*  It  18  a  curious  fact,  that  a  house  in  Paris  has,  by  a  more  ingenious  process  of 
manufacture,  supplied  the  British  Government  with  certain  articles  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  be  made  at  Birmingham.  In  his  Report  on  tlie  English  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  M.  Dufresuoy  observes,  tliat  the  French  Iron  Masters  make  use  of 
more  G&couoroical  processes  than  the  Enf^lish,  but  tliat  their  prices  are  higher  from 
the  higher  price  of  fuel.  When  the  Railway  system  has  been  as  much  developed 
m  France  as  in  England,  and  her  mineral  resources  as  well  ascertained,  the  price 
9f  fuel  may  be  greatly  reduced,  while  her  extensive  seaboard,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  places  her  nearer  the  markets  in  which  she  has  to  compete  with 
the  prodactions  of  England.  .  . 
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Upon  the  publication  of  this  Report,  a  distinguished  editor 
requested  Sir  David  Brewster  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  patent  laws ;  and  as  this  was  the  first,  and  certainly 
the  boldest  attempt  to  explain  and  denounce  the  iniquity  of 
these  laws,  it  becomes  an  integrant  portion  of  their  history. 
After  pointing  out  the  evils  of  our  University  system,  denoun- 
cing the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  lamenting  the 
exclusion  of  men  of  science  and  practical  knowledge  from  all 
our  scientific  and  industrial  boards,  and  the  management  of 
these  by  unpaid  and  ignorant  commissioners — blaming  the  Go- 
vernment for  withholding  their  support  from  the  three  great 
metropolitan  Societies  of  the  empire — and  contrasting  their 
treatment  of  scientific  and  literary  men  with  that  of  all  other 
nations,*^  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred  thus  speaks  of 
the  Patent  laws : — 

^'  But  there  is  yet  another  department  of  British  interests 
which  has  experienced  the  same  depression, — our  mechanical 
and  chemical  arts, — the  foundation  of  British  industry,  the 
basis  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth.  Discove- 
ries in  abstract  science,  however  rich  and  ample  may  be  their 
blossom,  do  not  at  once  bring  their  fruits  into  the  national  trea- 
sury. Many  a  winter  intervenes  between  their  spring  and  their 
harvest,  and  centuries  often  elapse  before  they  find  a  practical 
application ;  but  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  and  the 
processes  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts  advance  into  imme- 
diate maturity,  and,  while  they  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  the  people,  they,  in  the  same  proportion,  contribute  to  the 
resources  of  the  State.  All  nations,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  have  agreed  in  protecting  the  arts  of  industry ;  and 
the  liberality  of  our  ancestors  devised  a  scheme  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  scheme  constitutes  the  patent  laws  of  Great 
Britain, — a  system  of  vicious  and  fraudulent  legislation,  which, 
while  it  creates  a  factitious  privilege  of  little  value,  deprives  its 
possessor  of  his  natural  right  to  the  fruit  of  his  genius,  and 

f)laces  the  most  exalted  officers  of  the  State  in  the  position  of 
egalized  banditti,  who  stab  the  inventor  through  the  folds  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  rifle  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

"  The  author  of  any  literary  composition,  whether  it  be  a  folio 
volume  or  a  ballad,  enjoys,  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  sole 

*  Since  1830,  when  these  views  were  published,  a  yery  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  succeeding  Governments.  The  three  metropolitan  Socie- 
ties have  been  liberally  assisted,  and  many  literary  and  scientific  individuals  have 
received  both  honours  and  pensions  from  the  State.  Lord  Brougham  was  the 
first  Cabinet  Minister  who  obtained  from  the  Crown  these  boons  to  distinguished 
individuals. — See  Quarterly  lictUw,  vol.  xliii.  p.  332. 
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right  of  publishing  it  for  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and,  if  he 
survives,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only  tax  exacted  by 
the  Government  is  the  presentation  of  eleven  (now  only  five) 
copies  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  author  in  Great  Britain  who  is  not  grateful  to  the 
Legislature  for  this  wise  and  liberal  enactment.  The  tax,  which 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  that  name,  is  a  mere  trifle,  amounting 
only  to  the  price  of  the  paper  of  five  copies,  if  the  work  is  a 
successful  one ;  but  if  the  work  does  not  sell,  the  tax  becomes 
nothing,  for  the  five  copies  have  no  value,  and  it  is  better  for 
the  author  that  they  should  be  deposited  in  the  public  libraries 
than  converted  into  waste-paper.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
author  of  a  work  has  its  property  secured  to  him  by  statute, 
without  paying  for  the  privilege.  The  painter,  the  engineer, 
the  draftsman,  the  geographer,  the  hydrographer,  and  the 
sculptor,  enjoy  the  same  valuable  right ;  and  so  complete  is  the 
protection  extended  by  the  law,  that  piracy  is  almost  unknown, 
and  works  thus  secured,  constitute  a  property  which  can  be 
transferred  with  as  much  safety  as  land  or  stock.* 

"  The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with  the  inventor  of  new 
machines  and  the  discoverer  of  new  arts.  He  who  has  invented 
a  new  steam-engine  cannot,  like  the  author  of  a  new  romance, 
dispose  of  it  forthwith.  He  must  devote  himself  night  and  day 
to  the  practical  application  of  his  principle ;  he  must  construct 
models  and  perform  experiments,  and  he  must  work  either  in 
the  dark  or  with  the  assistance  of  tried  firiends,  lest  some  pirate 
rob  him  of  his  idea,  and  bring  it  earlier  into  use.  When  his 
views  are  completed,  and  his  hopes  of  pecuniary  reimbursement 
raised,  he  applies  for  that  privilege  wnich  the  Patent  laws  hold 
out  to  him ;  but,  before  he  can  receive  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  invention  throughout  the  British  dominions,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  down  the  sum  (to  him  in  all  likelihood  enormous) 
of  £300  or  £400, — a  direct  tax  upon  his  genius,  and  not  upon 
the  products  of  his  genius, — for  nothing  is  yet  produced. 

^^  Now  the  invention,  thus  loaded  with  a  tax  of  £350,  must 
belong  to  one  of  five  classes : — 

'^  1.  It  may  be  one  of  inestimable  and  immediate  value,  not 
only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  human  race — such  as  the  steam- 
engine  or  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  therefore  capable  of 
rewarding  the  labours  of  its  author. 

*  By  a  more  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  insulated  articles  in  Reviews,  Maga- 
sines,  and  periodical  works,  are  made  moteabit  property  for  tventy-ngki  years. 
The  money,  therefore,  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  property  to  a  publisher  is  not 
Jiable  to  Income-tax,  because  it  is  the  price  of  property,  and  not  the  profile  ofprO" 
pertyy  which  aloue  are  liable  to  taxation. 
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"  2.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  which, 
from  the  extent  of  the  demand,  may  give  employment  to  many 
idle  hands,  require  for  its  construction  many  taxable  materials, 
and  form  an  article  of  export,  so  as  to  become  profitable  to  the 
community,  and  thus  reward  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 

^^  3.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes, 
but  which,  from  the  state  of  the  Arts,  and  other  causes,  does 
not  come  into  actual  use  till  the  period  of  the  privilege  is 
expired. 

"  4.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  first 
classes,  and  yet  the  demand  may,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so 
limited,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  use  so  great,  that 
the  profits  are  noHdng^  or  at  all  events  less  than  £350,  the  price 
of  the  patent. 

"  5.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  use  at  all,  and  one  which 
evinces  the  folly  of  the  patentee  who  seeks  for  a  privilege,  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  Government  who  grants  it. 

^^  Now,  in  the  two  first  of  these  cases,  is  it  just  or  honourable 
that  an  inventor,  who  has  performed  such  great  services  to  his 
country,  should  be  taxed  with  £350  for  performing  these  very 
services,  even  though  he  may  be  remunerated  by  his  patent  ? 
In  the  third  and  fourth  case,  is  it  just  that  an  inventor  should 

Eay  £350  for  bringing  into  use  a  valuable  invention,  by  which 
e  has  been  either  wholly  or  partly  ruined  %  Or  is  it  just,  in  the 
fifth  case,  that  an  inexperienced  and  sanguine  projector  should 
be  fined  £350  for  exerting  himself,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
in  giving  a  new  manufacture  to  the  State? 

^^  There  is  no  principle  of  equity  upon  which  such  a  tax  can 
be  defended,  even  if  the  statute,  by  which  it  is  levied,  confers  a 
real  and  substantial  privilege.  But  the  privilege  actually  con- 
ferred is  almost  wholly  illusory,  because  it  can  be  set  aside  upon 
the  most  frivolous  grounds ;  and  a  patent  right  can  never  be 
considered  as  transferable  property  till  its  validity  has  been 
tried  before  a  court  of  law,  at  an  expense  of  one  or  more  thou- 
sand pounds. 

^^  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  the  uncertainty  of  a  patent 
right  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
a  mechanical  invention,  or  a  process  in  the  arts ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  this  incapacity  of  our  legislators  to  devise  a 
sufficient  protection  for  the  productions  of  skill,  instead  of  autho- 
rizing them  to  levy  a  tax  upon  inventions  which  they  are  unable 
to  defend,  should  have  led  them  to  confer  bounties  or  rewards 
upon  those  who  risk  their  time  and  their  fortunes  in  labours 
which  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  the  law." 
When  these  observations  were  written,  the  greatest  apathy  on 
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the  subject  of  patents  prevailed  in  England.  No  public  body 
ventured  to  advise  or  remonstrate.  The  British  Association  who 
was  pledged  to  take  up  the  question  forgot  their  duty,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to  the  iniquities  of 
a  system,  which,  at  an  after  period,  they  had  the  privilege  to  ex- 
pose. Private  individuals  alone,  men  interested  in  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  arts,  had  the  merit  of  pressing  the  suDJect  on 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  '^For  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "men  of  science,  inventors,  and 

Erofessional  men,  more  peculiarly  engaged  in  patent  business, 
ave  laboured  for  the  abolition  of  a  vicious,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rational  system  of  creating  and  protecting  property  in 
inventions  in  the  arts  and  manufacture ;  but  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  reformers,  a  want 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  the  comparatively 
small  class  of  scientific  and  ingenious  men,  the  mistaken  jealousy 
of  some  capitalists,  and  other  causes,  gave  power  and  effect  to 
the  obstructiveness  and  opposition  of  the  numerous  persons  in  the 
three  countries^  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  official  fees 
levied  under  the  ejnsting  systems^  and  many  well-intentioned  efforts 
either  failed  or  produced  temporary  expedients  of  little  value. 
The  history  of  the  growth  of  abuses  in  the  Patent  System  is 
curious  and  instructive,  counterparts  of  which  may  be  found  in 
other  branches  of  our  jurisprudence.  It  presents  a  striking  in- 
stance of  a  system  trained  and  fostered  by  private  interests^  until 
the  accumulation  of  abuses  had  paved  the  way  for  the  extinction 
of  the  whole  system,  and  induced  many  persons  well  affected 
towards  inventors,  to  doubt  the  policy  of  maintaining  property 
in  the  productions  of  ingenuity  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures." 

The  fii*8t  successful  assault  upon  the  Patent  Laws  was  made 
by  Lord  Brougham.  In  1835,  his  Lordship  brought  a  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  passed  that  House  by  a  considerable 
majority.  By  this  Bill  power  was  given  to  the  patentee  to  disclaim 
part  of  his  invention,  and  to  amend  the  letters-patent  and  speci- 
fication. The  Crown  was  also  empowered  to  confirm  patents 
previously  granted,  and  to  grant  new  letters-patent  for  an 
extended  term  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  in  cases  in  which  there  had  been  a 
limited  prior  use  unknown  to  the  patentee,  and  in  which 
adequate  remuneration  had  not  been  obtained  from  the  inven* 
tion.  This  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  only  by 
a  small  majority,  was  a  great  boon  to  inventors,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  I/Lt.  Webster,  has  more  than  realized  the  anticipations 
of  its  noble  author.  Under  the  old  law,  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
involving  an  expense  of  £400  or  £500  to  the  inventor,  was  re- 
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quired  to  extend  the  period  of  his  patent,  whereas,  under  Lord 
Brougham's  Bill,  it  can  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Wnen  this  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  greatest  regret  was  expressed  by  many  members 
that  it  was  not  more  comprehensive,  and  that  it  left  unrepealed 
or  unmodified  all  the  other  evils  of  the  Patent  Laws.  Lord 
Brougham  knew  too  well  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  attempt  at 
that  time  any  greater  change.  No  statesman  felt  so  strongly  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extensive  and  even  radical  reform  ;  but  the 
fortress  of  vested  interests  was  then  impregnable,  and  he  would 
have  perilled  the  fate  of  his  great  measure,  had  he  even  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  Attorney  Generals  and  Lord  Advocates  to 
plunder  the  poor  and  hapless  inventor. 

Ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  men  of  science  and  inventors, 
Lord  Brougham  watched  his  opportunity.  The  Protection  of 
Inventions  Act,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  which  passed  on  the  10th 
of  April  of  that  year, — the  discussions  to  which  that  measure  gave 
rise, — and  the  strong  current  of  public  feeling  which  had  set  in 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  Patent  Law,  directed  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  this  important  subject.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lord  Brougham  introduced  a  new  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  Lord  Granville  another  on 
the  10th  of  April.  Both  these  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  examined  numerous 
witnesses  on  the  subject.  At  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  the 
two  Bills,  which  contained  a  number  of  clauses  in  common,  were 
amalgamated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  who  inserted  new  ones 
at  the  desire  of  the  Committee.  The  Amalgamated  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  sent  to  the  Commons  too  late  to 
be  passed  that  Session.  In  the  Session  of  1852,  Lord  Brougham 
introduced  his  former  Bill  with  many  important  additions  and 
amendments  suggested  by  the  inquiry,  and  by  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  forced  to  take  up  the  subject,  tlie 
Government  brought  in  the  Amalgamated  Bill  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Granville,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Session,  and  became  law  on  the  1st  of  October  1852. 

This  important  Statute,  which  we  virtually  owe  to  Lord 
Brougham  alone,  is  doubtless  a  great  gain  to  the  community  of 
inventors,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  the  public.  It  has,  as  Mr. 
Webster  remarks,  "  swept  away  tlie  foundation  and  sources  of 
great  abuses,  and  established  a  system  with  many  cardinal  fea- 
tures."" The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
under  the  corrupt  influence  of  interested  parties,  iutroduced  al- 
terations, which,  though  they  did  not  destroy  the  leading  features 
of  the  statute,  yet  they  materially  impaired  its  efficiency,  and  so 
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imperfectly  have  the  views  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others  been 
carried  out  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that  his  Lordship  and 
Mr.  Webster  also  regard  the  measure  as  a  mere  instalment  of 
reform,  and  as  the  foundation  only  of  a  better  superstructure 
which  the  public  must  speedily  wrest  from  the  Legislature. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  point  out  the  numerous  de- 
fects in  the  new  patent  law.  We  shall  refer  only  to  two  of  its 
fundamental  evils — the  composition  of  the  board  of  examiners  or 
commissioners,  and  the  expense,  and  brief  tenure  and  insecurity 
of  patents.  The  board  of  examiners  has  not  only  the  power  of 
making  rules  and  regulations  respecting  all  matters  under  their 
control  and  direction,  but  has  also  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
an  inventor  is  entitled  to  a  patent  or  not  I   The  commissioners  are  : 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Attorney- Gen  oral  of  England. 
The  Solicitor-General  of  England. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
The  Solicitor- General  of  Scotland. 
The  Attorney- General  of  Ireland. 
The  Solicitor- General  of  Ireland. 

Any  three  of  these  commissioners  form  a  quorum,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls,  being  one  I 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  hardly  differ  from  us  when  we  say 
that  these  commissioners,  one  and  all  of  them,  are  utterly  incom* 
petent  for  the  work  assigned  them.  Moveable  at  the  Royal  plea- 
sure, they  may  be  turned  out  of  office  just  when  they  have  begun 
to  learn  their  duty,  if  that  were  possible,  or  when  they  have 
before  them  important  petitions  for  patent  rights.  But  even  if 
they  were  permanent  servants  of  tne  Crown,  they  are  utterly 
incapable  to  decide  upon  great  questions  of  science,  or  upon  those 
claims  of  priority  of  invention,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  men 
deeply  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  in  their  history.  We  know 
that  Lord  Brougham  regarded  a  board  of  scientific  men  as  alone 
qualified  for  discharging  the  duty  of  examiners ;  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  sound  and  liberal  views  of  the 
present  Attorney-General,  Sir  A.  E.  Cockburn,  upon  this  im- 
portant question : — 

*'  There  was  another  objection,"  he  says,  "to  the  existing  tribunal,  the 
Incompetency,  the  almost  unavoidable  incompetency,  of  the  law-officers 
to  decide  questions  involving  intricate  and  nice  points  in  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  general  science.  It  appeared  to  the  Government  that 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  constitute  a  board  of  exa- 
miners, consisting  of  persons  having  a  reputation  for  scientific  know- 
ledge, to  whom,  in  the  first  place,  the  provisional  specification  should 
be  referred^  and  who  would  be  required  to  report  as  to  its  propriety, 
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and  on  the  question  of  conflicting  rights,  in  cases  where  such  should 
arise,  to  the  law  officers.  He  was  happy  to  say,  on  that  point,  that 
the  expenses  would  not  be  increased.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  in  that  respect,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.'* 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  that  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
administrative  reformer,  this  is  one  of  the  most  glaring.  Out  of 
all  the  eight  commissioners  to  whom  the  high  interests  of  inven- 
tive genius  have  been  committed,  there  is  not  one  of  them  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  that  tfie  right  man  ie  in  the  right  place ;  and 
we  cannot  understand  that  morality  which  has  permitted  men, 
in  high  official  situations^  to  assume  duties  for  which  one  of 
themselves  has  declared  them  to  be  incompetent,  and  to  accept  of 
fees  wrung  by  statute  from  the  poverty  of  genius,  and  that,  too,  for 
work  which  tliey  are  utterlv  unable  to  perform.  But  we  are  told, 
by  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  that  both  the  Government  and  the  law  of- 
ficers of  the  Crown  wished  to  have  a  board  of  scientific  examiners, 
and  that  these  officers  were  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  public  benefit.  Why,  then,  was  the  board  diffe- 
rently constituted  ?  One  would  have  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  law  officers  united  would  have  overcome  every 
corrupt  interference  with  their  views;  and  that  a  Liberal 
Government  would  have  delighted  in  the  opportunity,  which 
they  so  seldom  enjoy,  of  finding  suitable  positions  for  scientific 
men.  Their  wishes,  however,  were  overruled,  and  they  were 
guided  by  that  evil  policy  which  has  excluded  men  of  science 
from  the  very  boards  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  qualified,^- 
which  intrusted  the  Trinity  Lighthouse  Board  to  superannuated 
Captains — the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board  to  the  Provosts  of 
maritime  towns,  and  the  sheriffs  of  maritime  counties,  who  could 
not  choose  a  pair  of  spectacles — the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  to 
men  equally  guiltless  of  optical  knowledge* — the  Scottish  Board 
of  Manufactures  to  bankers  and  country  gentlemen,  whose  wives 
were  more  fitted  for  the  work  than  themselves — the  British  and 
white  herring  fisheries  to  men  who  could  not  distinguish  a  turbot 
irom  a  skate ;  and  the  British  Society  for  extending  the  fisheries 
and  improving  the  sea-coasts  to  commissioners  who  were 
neither  naturalists  nor  engineers  I  Why  have  the  administra- 
tive reformers  omitted  to  shew  that,  in  all  these,  and  in  many 
other  boards  and  institutions,  iJie  right  man  is  not  in  the  right 
place  ?  Why  have  thev  limited  their  inquiries  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  to  which  they  themselves  are  aspiring  ? — and  why 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Retiew,  toI.  Itii.  p.  169,  April  1833  ;  and  vol.  Ixi.  p.  221, 
April  1835,  for  an  account  of  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  tliese  Bocurda. 
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have  they  neglected  the  most  essential  of  all  inquiries,  whetiier 
right  fneasures  have  been  passed  for  right  objects.  Had  they 
done  this,  they  would  hax-e  called  for  a  new  patent  law ;  and 
havinf]^  thus  obtained  the  right  measure,  it  would  have  been 
the  right  time  to  call  for  tlie  right  men  to  administer  it. 

Public  opinion,  however,  and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  individuals, 
are  doing  what  these  reformers  hsLve  neglected.  Mr.  Webster, 
whose  experience  as  a  barrister  extensively  employed  in  trials 
under  the  New  Patent  Law,  makes  him  a  qualified  judge,  has 
declared  in  the  verv  second  vear  of  its  operation,  that  it  con- 
tains numerous  de/ects  which  require  to  be  supplied  by  freah 
legislation ;  and  the  British  Association  in  the  same  year  have, 
after  neglecting  their  duty  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  aind  though 
repeatedly  urged  to  its  discharge,  at  last  taken  up  the  subject. 

The  second  topic  to  which  we  propose  to  call  the  attention  of 
oor  readers,  is  the  intolerable  expense  still  imposed  upon  inven- 
tors by  the  new  law.  The  following  is  the  schedule  of  tees  and 
alamp-duties  levied  from  the  inv^itor : — 

On  the  petition  for  grant  of  letters-patent. 

On  the  certificate  of  record  of  notice  to  proceed,  . 

Oq  the  warrant  of  law  officers  for  letters-patent,  . 

On  the  sealing  of  letters-patent. 

On  the  specification  of  the  patent* 

On  the  letters-patents  or  a  duplicate  thereof  before  the 

expiration  of  the  tkard  year. 
On  the  letters-patent,  or  the  dopficate  thereof  be^Nre  the 

exptralioa  of  the  sm/tnth  year,  .... 

Ob  the  certificate  of  record  of  notes  of  objectiooA. 
Ob  the  certificate  of  erery  search  asMi  inspection, 
Ofet  the  certificate  of  entrr  of  assignment  or  Ucenae, 
Oa  the  certificate  of  adsigament  or  license, 
Ob  the  application  &>r  disclaimer,         •         .         .         . 
Oa  the  caveait  against  disclaimer,         .... 
Oa  office  copies  of  documents  £br  every  rnmet^  words, 

£I.S4  II     :f 

If  we  add  to  this  ssm  the  coat  of  drawings,  and  patent  agents 
and  other  casual  expenses*  the  cost  of  many  patent  rights  will 
BoC  be  fiu:  short  of  £200  or  £250*  so  that  an  inventor  who  hank 
alt  great  labour  and  expense*  brought  to  pedection  a  machine^  or 
iBfitnuiient*  or  process^  of  value  to  his  coimtry  and  his  speciess 
ia  compelled  to  pay  that  large  smn  ioc  the  right  of  using  it  tor 
14  years;  and.  though  his  daim  has  been  scrutinized  by  a  Boani. 
his  patent*  bearing  the  Great  :SeaI  of  England*  is  not  Mcurfta  oo 
Um^  An  ignorant  pretender  to  his  inveatioa  may  drag  him 
iato  a  co«rt"of  bw^  where,  if  a  poor  mmh,  as  he  geneniiy  ia,  he 
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may  be  rained  even  if  he  gains  bis  suit.     Such  legislation,  such 
injustice,  might  have  been  expected  in  the  darkest  ages. 

Our  readers  will  now  ask  lohi/y  and  to  whom^  are  these  in- 
tolerable taxes  paid  ?  Are  they  demanded  as  a  check  to  prevent 
numerous  applications  for  patents  ?  Are  they  intended  to  relieve 
the  consolidated  fund,  by  making  patentees  pay  part  of  the 
salaries  of  the  eight  law  oflBcers  of  the  Crown  ?  Are^they  in- 
tended to  afford  salaries  to  clerks  who  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Government  by  their  Parliamentary  supporters? — or, 
what  would  be  a  legitimate  purpose,  are  they  levied  to  pay  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  drawing  up  and  registering  the 
patent,  and  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  inventor  1  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  to  a  certain  extent  answer  these  various  ques- 
tions. 

Analyeis  of  the  Appropriation  of  Funds  levied  from  Inventors j 
from  1st  October  1852  to  Zlst  December  1854. 

(Abstracted  from  the  Eeports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents.) 


Fees  to  law-oflScers  of  England, 

18S2-3. 

1654 

Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

£21,716     1 

0 

£8,649 

6 

0 

Compensations, 

4,663     6 

0 

4,537 

0 

0 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks, 

8,767  19 

8 

8,586 

5 

4 

Commissioners'  office  expense. 

8,987     4 

4 

8,432 

15 

11 

Stationery, 

4,288  12 

7 

14,053 

0 

2 

Rent  of  office. 

355     0 

0 

490 

0 

0 

Printer  and  Lithographer, 

10,831  10 

2 

29,746 

9 

1 

Purchase  of  Indices, 

1,000     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Surplus  Income, 

26,311   15 

0 

15,672 
£80,017 

4 
0 

2 

£73,911     7 

.9 

8 

Surplus  Income  from  Oct,  1,  1852, 

to  end  of  1854,  .         .         £41,983  19     2 

Thi8  appropriation  of  "  Inventors'  Funds,"  as  it  has  been 
rightly  called,  we  present  to  the  "  Administrative  Reform  As- 
sociation." It  has  already  excited  the  notice  of  the  British 
Association,  and  been  the  means  of  directing  its  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Patent  Law. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  that  body  in  September  1854, 
the  subject  of  the  Patent  Law  was  brought  before  the  Mechani- 
cal Section,  and  on  their  recommendation,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Colonel  Sabine, 
Professor  Graham,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Webster, 
was  appointed  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  Patent  system  of  this  country,  and  the 
funds  derived  firom  inventors  more  efficient,  and  available  for 
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the  reward  of  merltorlons  inventors  and  the  advancement  of 
practical  science."  At  the  Glasgow  meeting,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Mechanical 
Section  on  the  14th  September.  After  giving  an  account  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  the 
Report  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Under  the  administration  of  the  new  Patent  Law,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  October  1852,  a  fund  amounting  to  more 
than  £50,000  per  annum  is  raised  from  the  inventors  of  inventions 
for  which  letters-patent  may  be  applied  for  or  granted.  The  raising 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  no  less  than  its  present  appropriation, 
may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  patent  system,  and  of 
defect  in  its  administration. 

"  If  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  the  well-directed 
labours  of  inventors  are  to  be  rewarded  by  recognising  exclusive 
property  in  inventions  for  such  a  limited  time  as  may  be  supposed  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  perfecting  of  inventions  in  matters  of  detail,  and 
securing  their  introduction  into  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  their 
adoption  by  the  pubhc,  the  funds  levied  from  inventors  in  the  first 
instance,  and  before  any  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  attaining  any 
portion  of  such  remuneration  or  reward,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  foreign  or  even  adverse  to  their  interests,  and  it  would 
appear  but  reasonable  that  such  funds,  if  levied,  should  so  far  as 
possible  be  made  available  for  the  encouragement  of  inventors  and 
the  advancement  of  practical  science.  Of  such  an  appropriation, 
inventors  as  a  class  would  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

'^  On  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  committee  for  attain- 
ing the  object  of  their  appointment,  the  administration  of  the  new 
patent  system  presented  material  obstacles  to  efficient  progress. 

"  That  system  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  the  law  officers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  its  administration,  and  to  devolve  the 
whole  responsibility  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General  of  England,  whose  other  official 
duties  are  so  numerous  and  engrossing  as  to  prohibit  their  affi^rding 
that  attention  to  the  development  of  a  system  confessedly  so  difficult 
as  to  be  incapable  of  adequate  administration,  without  the  co-operation 
of  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  system  in- 
tended to  be  established^  and  for  the  establishment  of  which  ample  provisions 
and  powers  are  contained  in  the  Act, 

**  Under  these  circumstances.  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Brougham^  and 
others  interested  in  the  law,  have  already  had  the  subject  pressed  on 
their  attention,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Association  will  not  be  in  vain." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  Report,  that  the  Committee  disapprove 
of  the  large  sums  levied  from  inventors ; — that  they  disapprove 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  five  Commissioners  resi- 
dent in  London,  whose  time  is  sufficiently  occupied  by  othei 
official  duties ; — and  that  they  desire  the  co-operation  of  scientific 
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Commissioners  practically  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
the  system.  They  complain,  also,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
not  exerted  the  power  given  them  by  the  Act  to  appoint  such 
scientific  men  to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 
In  the  very  first  clause  of  the  statute,  power  is  given  to  her 
Majesty  "  to  appoint  such  other  person  or  persons  as  she  may 
think  fit  to  be  a  Commissioner  or  Commissioners."  Now,  this 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  though  virtually 
reduced  to  Jive,  or  to  a  quorum  of  three,  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
scientific  men  as  Commissioners,*  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Attorney-General  himself,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, that  we  hope  some  explanation  will  be  given  of  so  extraor* 
dinary  a  monopoly  of  power. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  an  animated  discussion  arose 
in  the  section  on  the  general  subject  of  the  patent  law.  Mr, 
Macquorn  Rankine,  the  President,  pointed  out  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  several  defects  in  the  law.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  had 
presided  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester  on  the  subject,  stated  that 
a  great  majority  were  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  free 
trade  in  patents,  and  that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  total  expense  of  a  patent  should  not  exceed  £5.  Mr.  Thomas 
Webster  asked  how  they  could  draw  a  distinction  between  inven- 
tion and  copyright  ?  Sir  David  Brewster  held  that  patents  should 
be  conferred  gratis,  and  that  a  bounty  should  be  given  rather 
than  a  tax  exacted ; — that  no  patent  whatever  could  be  called 
frivolous  or  useless,  what  appeared  at  one  time  frivolous  be- 
coming the  germ  of  a  valuable  invention  at  another ;  and  that 
patents,  when  granted  by  a  scientific  board,  should  be  absolutely 
secured.  Dr.  Normandy  supported  in  strong  terms  the  opinions 
of  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  of  Armagh,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  and  with  great  force  of  argument,  maintained 
that  gratis  patents  were  a  matter  of  right,  justice,  and  morality. 
The  meeting  then  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  to 
take  such  steps  as  they  might  see  necessary  to  effect  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  patent  laws. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
disinterested  and  intelligent  individuals,  and  even  of  associations 
and  public  bodies,  a  radical  change  in  the  patent  law  has  be- 
come necessary ; — and  that  this  cnange  must  consist  in  making 
patents  cheap  and  secure — in  greatly  extending  their  period — 


♦  By  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Act,  the  law-officer  is  "  at  liberty  to  call  to  his 
aid  such  scientific  or  other  person,"  to  he  paid  by  the  inventor.  An  attempt  wa»- 
made  in  the  House  to  make  this  imptratxte  on  the  law-officer,  but  it  failed,  a« 
every  attempt  did,  to  employ  men  of  science. 
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ftnd  in  intrusting  the  administration  of  the  law  to  a  scientific 
Board. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, there  are  several  points  that  require  to  be  discussed, — 

1.  In  reference  to  trie  cheapness  of  patents,  we  maintaiir  that 
they  should  be  granted  gratis ;  and  that  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  the  application  for  them,  and  thus  to  call 
forth  the  inventive  genius  of  the  nation,  and  bring  into  activity 
every  machine,  instrument,  and  process,  which  the  head  and 
hand  of  man  can  contrive  and  execute. 

The  only  reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned,  or  that  has 
been  honestly*  assigned  against  making  patents  cheap,  is,  that 
thousands  of  frivolous  patents  would  be  taken  out,  and  that  real 
inventors  and  honest  manufacturers  might  be  dragged  into 
courts  of  law  by  involuntary  encroachments  on  rights  partially 
or  absolutely  secured.  That  many  patents  of  no  apparent  or 
immediate  value  either  to  the  patentee  or  the  public  will  be 
taken  out,  we  of  course  admit,  but  we  deny  that  any  of  these 
are  either  frivolous  or  useless,  or  to  the  smallest  extent  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  inventors  or  manufacturers.  The  applicant 
for  a  patent  has  convinced  himself  that  some  want  requires  to 
be  supplied,  and  he  sets  himself  diligently  to  supply  it.  The 
invention  may  apparently  be  even  ludicrous,  or  in  no  respect 
calculated  to  attain  the  o^'ect  he  has  in  view ; — it  is,  therefore, 
innocuous  to  the  public,  if  it  has  not  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, it  has  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  It  can  sting  neither 
the  inventor  nor  the  manufacturer.  But  with  these  negative 
qualities,  it  is  not  without  positive  ones.  It  often  gives  employ- 
ment to  idle  hands.  It  indicates  a  want  to  be  supplied  to 
other  inventors,  who  may  succeed  better  than  the  patentee  in 
supplying  it;  and  though  the  means  he  has  employed  may 
be  even  absurd,  they  may  be  suggestive  of  others  more  avail- 
able, or  they  may  be  the  germ  of  future  and  valuable  inven- 
tions. We  could  point  out,  in  the  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  many  new  paths  of  research  in  which  the  hapless  pil- 
grim that  trod  them  stumbled  at  every  step,  and  yet  opened  a 
broad  path  for  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  his  successors. 
If  Mr.  C.  M.  of  Renfrew,  who,  in  1753,  first  proposed  an  electric 
telegraph,!  had  been  induced  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  which 
he  would  have  done  had  patents  been  given  gratis,  and  had  he 
thus  been  induced  to  perfect  it  and  bring  it  into  use,  or  at  least 

*  We  refer  to  that  spurious  and  hypocritical  philanthropy  which  has  dictated 
the  sentiment  that  patents  should  be  made  expensive  in  order  to  prevent  specala- 
tOTB  from  mining  themselves.  Who  was  ever  ruined  by  a  frivolouz  patent  other- 
wise than  by  the  exaction  of  its  fees  ? 

t  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  5i8,  549. 
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to  call  public  attention  to  it,  society  would  have  enjoyed  a  cen- 
tury earlier  the  advantages  of  that  great  invention.  If  the 
invention  had  been  frivolous  or  unfit  to  convey  intelligence  to  a 
distance,  would  any  of  the  subsequent  inventors  have  suffered 
front  the  patent  1  There  is  no  example  in  patent  history  of  an 
inventor  or  a  manufacturer  being  checked  or  disturbed  by  what 
is  erroneously  called  a  frivolous  patent.  The  ardour  of  inven- 
tion is  not  thus  easily  subdued,  and  the  cupidity  of  manufao- 
turers  is  never  restrained  by  a  tenderness  for  other  men's  rights. 
If  every  patent,  therefore,  either  has,  or  may  have,  a  certain 
value,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  them  to  the 
utmost,  to  call  forth  from  their  village  solitude  ^^  hearts  pregnant 
with  celestial  fire,"  and  thus  enable  our  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers to  compete  with  more  favoured  nations  where  talent  is 
fostered,  taxation  light,  and  food  comparatively  cheap  I 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  see  the 
justice  of  giving  patents  gratis.  The  copyright  of  books  is  given 
almost  gratis,  and  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  rights  of 
inventions  should  not  be  equally  favoured.  The  most  frivolous 
book  is  as  easily  protected  as  the  most  learned,  and  we  never 
hear  of  authors  complaining  that  the  sales  of  their  works  are 
injured  by  the  multitude  oi  books  which  are  poured  from  the 
press.  The  sales  of  valuable  works  may  be  injured  if  the 
money  of  the  community  is  spent  on  inferior  proauctions,  and 
morality  and  religion  and  social  order  are  often  affected  bj 
many  of  the  works  which  appeal  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  public.  Frivolous  patents,  on  the  contrary,  never  get  into 
the  market,  and  no  patent  can  be  dangerous.  Even  if  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  were  suspended  to  a  patent  for  an  infernal 
machine,  the  public  would  be  rather  protected  than  injured  by 
the  grant. 

2.  Every  patent  right  should  be  absolutely  secured  after  the 
patent  has  been  sealed.  There  can  be  no  dinerence  of  opinion 
on  this  point  when  the  patentee  is  the  original  inventor.  But 
the  property  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  protection  when  the 
patent  is  claimed  for  an  invention  which  nas  been  previously 
made.  This  class  of  patents  may  be  considered  nnder  two 
aspects,  namely,  those  in  which  the  claimant  did  not  know  that 
he  had  been,  wholly  or  partly,  anticipated  in  his  invention,  and 
those  in  which  he  did  know  of  it.  Lord  Brougham,  in  an 
admirable  clause  of  his  bill  of  1835,  has  provided  for  the  first  of 
these  cases  in  reference  to  patents  already  granted.  If  it  has 
been  found  by  a  verdict  of  a  iury  that  a  patentee  was  not  the 
first  inventor,  but  that  some  other  person  had  previously  invent- 
ed or  used  the  same,  or  if  this  fact  should  be  discovered  by  the 
patentee  himself,  then  the  letters-patent  may  be  confirmed,  or  a 
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new  patent  granted,  provided  the  previous  invention  had  not 
been  known  to  the  patentee,  and  "  had  not  been  publicly  or 

Eenerally  used."  In  this  important  provision,  which  is  a  most 
beral  one  to  the  inventor,  the  interests  of  the  original  inventor, 
and  the  interests  of  the  public,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
already  in  possession  of  the  invention,  are,  as  we  think,  wisely 
set  aside  in  favour  of  the  patentee.  The  original  inventor  had 
put  no  value  on  his  invention,  and  the  public,  though  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  virtually  renounced  their  rignt  by  not  making  use  of 
it.  The  patentee,  though  not  the  first  inventor,  made  it  usefal 
to  the  public  by  pointing  out  its  value,  and  probably  by  some 
improvement  upon  it,  though  that  improvement  might  not  have 
by  itself  justified  the  exclusive  privilege. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  are  gainers  by  the  operation  of 
this  wise  and  liberal  course,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  they  would  be  equally  benefited  if  the  patent  were 
confirmed  or  a  new  one  granted  in  those  cases  where  the 
patentee  had  actually  been  cognizant  of  the  previous  invention. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  morality  : — The  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  patentee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  interests.  An 
old  idea  of  which  the  pubfic  has  not  seen  the  value,  is  virtually 
a  new  idea  when  its  value  is  appreciated  by  a  patentee,  and 
when  it  is  made  useful  either  with  or  without  improvement. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  existing  law  confirms  a  patent  right  for 
an  old  but  unused  invention,  wnat  reason  can  tnere  be  for  not 
extending  this  principle  by  allowing  an  inventor  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  any  invention,  however  old,  '^  that  has  not  been 
publicly  and  generally  used."  Were  this  privilege  conceded, 
nine-tenths  of  the  law-suits  about  patents  would  be  avoided,  and 
the  only  question  to  be  determined  before  making  a  patent  ab- 
solutely secure,  would  be  that  of  previous  public  and  general 
use — a  question  which  might  be  safely  left  to  a  competent  board  of 
conamissioners,  with  the  power  of  invalidating  any  patent  that 
could  be  proved  injurious  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  great  and  immediate 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  public  by  giving  the  same  absolute 
security  to  patent  rights  as  is  given  to  copyrights.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  the  individual  patentee,  even  if  he  has  the 
means,  is  unwilling  to  risk  them  in  bringing  his  invention  into 
the  market.  Caoitalists  and  companies  are  equally  shy  in  em- 
barking in  speculations,  when  the  patent  may  be  reduced  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  many  valuable 
ideas  and  mventions  are  allowed  to  slumber  in  their  specifications 
and  never  repay  even  the  expenses  of  the  patentee.  But  if  abl 
solute  security  be  given,  the  patentee  will  have  a  new  motive  to 
perfect  his  mvention,  and  to  devote  his  private  funds  to  its  in- 
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troduction,  while  the  capitalist  would  no  longer  be  deterred  by 
the  expense  and  uncertainties  of  law  from  embarking  his  money 
in  an  enterprise  thus  rendered  safe,  and  prosecuting  it  with  that 
energy  and  zeal  which  can  alone  lead  to  success. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  cheapness  and  security  in 

Eatents.  It  is  well  known,  and  is  proved  by  the  evidence  taken 
efore  the  Lords'  Committee,  that  many  inventions  and  disco- 
veries are  not  brought  forward  by  their  authors,  and  many  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts  Kept  secret,  on  account  of  the  expense,  the 
insecurity,  and  the  short  endurance  of  patent  rights.  Such  pro- 
cesses, too,  are  often  lost  to  society ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
achromatic  telescope,  invented  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  instrument  was 
kept  for  many  years  in  his  repository,  and  would  have  been  lost, 
had  it  not  been  re-invented  by  Dollond.  The  public,  therefore, 
suflTers  a  grave  injury  from  the  continuance  of  those  causes 
which  induce  inventors  to  withhold  their  inventions,  or  the 
authors  of  new  processes  in  the  arts  to  work  them  in  secret. 

3.  As  the  brief  endurance  of  a  patent  right— only  fourteen 
years — frequently  prevents  an  inventor  from  applying  for  an 
exclusive  privilege,  and  consequently  from  bringing  his  inven- 
tions to  perfection,  the  loss  of  such  inventions  to  the  public,  or 
the  working  of  them,  when  it  can  be  done,  in  secret,  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  greatly  extending  their  term.  But  these  are 
the  least  evils  with  which  this  provision  of  the  law  is  attended. 
It  often,  nay,  it  almost  always  happens,  that  a  patentee  cannot 
complete  his  invention  without  the  advice  of  friends,  and  the  aid 
of  workmen,  and  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  his 
secret  has  been  betrayed,  and  his  rights  invaded.  He  is,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  take  out  his  patent  before  he  has  perfected 
his  invention,  and  years  often  elapse  before  he  can  bring  it  into 
the  market.  The  attempts  of  pirates  to  rob  him  of  his  inven- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  capitalists  for  an  un- 
tried invention,  and  many  other  causes,  prevent  him  from  realiz- 
ing even  the  amount  of  bis  fees  till  his  patent  is  nearly  expired. 
In  such  cases  the  law  allows  him  to  apply  for  a  renewal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  this  is  a  species 
of  expensive,  tardy,  and  uncertain  justice,  which  comes  too  late, 
when  bankruptcy  or  death  may  have  terminated  his  career. 

The  limitation  of  patent  rights  to  fourteen  years,  arose  from 
the  erroneous  belief  that  they  were  injurious  monopolies  which 
ought  to  be  restricted,  and  not  national  benefits  which  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  If  the  copyright  of  a  book  is  given  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  during  the  author's  life  if  he  survive,  why 
should  not  patents  be  encouraged  by  the  same  liberality  ?  No 
just  reason  has  ever  been,  or  can  be  assigned,  for  treating 
differently  two  species  of  property  of  exactly  the  same  character. 
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The  injustice  of  this  has  been  long  felt,  and  is  now  exciting 
notice  in  other  countries.  In  the  movement  in  favour  of  pa- 
tent rights  now  agitating  France,*  and  supported  by  men  of 
high  position,  the  extension  of  the  term  to  twenty-Jive  years  t 
18  proposed — a  period,  however,  still  too  short  to  satisfy  justice, 
or  to  remunerate  the  benefactor  to  his  country. 

Viewing  all  intellectual  rights  as  equal,  and  regarding  them 
as  sacred  and  unalienable  as  any  other  species  of  property,  we 
maintain  that  they  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  JSsto 
perpetuum  is  the  law  which  God  and  reason  have  stamped  upon 
everything  which  man's  genius  or  man's  industry  creates  for  the 
good  of  man.  If  the  rich  or  the  barren  soil,  which  conquest  or 
mdustry  has  wrested  irom  the  savage,  or  won  from  nature,  is 
protected  with  as  much  care  as  the  life  of  its  owner,  why  should 
not  the  rights  achieved  by  genius,  whether,  in  the  useful  arts,  it 
create  for  humanity  new  powers  and  products,  or  in  literature, 
bless  our  species  with  the  divine  creations  of  poetry,  of  elo- 
qaence,  or  of  art?  If  Watt  has  bequeathed  to  us  mechanism  to 
bring  water  from  its  earth-bosomed  springs,  or  iron  from  its 
stony  bed,  or  coal  from  its  fossil  grave  : — If  Milton  has  sung  the 
loss  and  the  recovery  of  Paradise,  in  strains  moral,  religious,  and 
sublime,  why  should  not  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  enjoy  the 
same  right  of  property  as  the  landlord  who  reclaims  a  moss, 
gives  verdure  to  a  heath,  or  makes  the  yellow  grain  wave  over 
a  beach  of  sand  ? 

To  these  questions  a  negative  reply  cannot  be  wrung  either 
from  reason  or  from  justice.  There  may  be  diflSculties,  as  there 
are  in  all  legislation,  but  these  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to 
solve,  and,  in  the  present  case,  there  are  no  just  interests,  either 
private  or  public,  to  stand  in  the  way.    Our  legislators,  the  pro- 

5rietors  of  the  soil,  find  no  difficulty  in  protecting  its  rights. 
?hey  have  watched,  with  the  most  jealous  care,  every  measure 
that  could  affect  its  security,  or  diminish  its  value ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  if  philosophers  and  poets,  and  engineers  and  artists 
had  formed  the  majority  in  the  national  councils,  their  power 
would  have  been  as  wisely  displayed  in  the  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property, — in  the  security  of  industrial  rights, — and  in  the 
advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

But  not  only  has  the  Legislature  neglected  the  interest  of  in- 
ventors, and  virtually  those  of  the  public,  but  some  of  them 
even   men  in  high  position,  have,  under  the  influence  of  evil 
counsels,  thrown  out  the  idea  that  patent  rights,  and  of  course 
copyrights,  should  be  altogether  abolished;  and  that  the   idle 


+  Slo'!?*^'''  ^^  M   Abb6  Moigno,  vol.  vi.  p.  642.  June  U.  1855 
t  Some  of  the  early  Patents  were  granted  for  21  ind  31  yeirs. 
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and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  manufactarer  and  the  wealthy  capi- 
talist, shoald  reap  the  harvest  of  which  others  had  sown  the 
seed,  and  seize  the  property  which  mental  toil  had  purchased, 
and  a  life-long  stady  had  made  useful  to  society.  Such  a  doo* 
trine  might  have  been  expected  from  the  wildest  socialism ;  and, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  justify  the  seizure  of  every  other 
property  by  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  own.  It  is 
some  consolation,  however,  to  those  who  have  been  bent  under 
a  life-toil  of  midnight  labour,  or  crushed  beneath  the  heart-- 
breaking sacrifices  by  which  eminence  in  science  and  the  arts  is 
attained,  that  the  heartless  opinions  which  we  condemn  are  en- 
tertained but  by  few ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  greater  consolation 
to  the  friends  of  social  order,  that  such  opinions  have  no  chance 
of  debasing  our  statute-book.  If  the  violation  of  the  great 
charter  of  English  liberty  would  justify  the  citizen  in  renoun- 
cing his  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  confiscation  of  man's  in- 
tellectual property,  given  him  by  God,  and  consecrated  by  rea- 
son, would  justify  that  extreme  resistance  which  even  loyalty  is 
sometimes  compelled  to  oppose  to  injustice. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  we  are  now  prepared  to  consi- 
der what  interests  are  at  stake,  and  what  injury  would  be  done 
to  them,  by  making  patents  and  copyrights  perpetual,  like  all 
other  property.  The  great  public  aavantage  which  arises  from 
landea  property  being  made  perpetual,  is,  that  the  proprietor 
has  every  motive  that  self-interest  can  supply  to  make  it  more 
productive  to  himself,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  nation.  The 
temporary  possession  of  property  under  the  Entail  law  is  now 
admitted  to  be  injurious  to  public  interests.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, mutatis  mutandis^  the  temporary  possession  of  patent  rights 
and  copyrights  are  injurious  to  the  community.  Authors  and 
inventors  have  not  the  same  motive  to  produce  their  works  in 
their  most  perfect  form.  The  love  of  fame,  indeed,  might  in- 
fluence the  author,  even  in  the  last  hour  that  his  property  was 
his  own,  but  the  inventor  will  not  work  with  the  same  zeal  at 
his  invention  near  the  expiry  of  his  patent.  He  would  reserve 
his  improvements  for  a  new  patent,  which  many  causes  might 
prevent  him  from  securing.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  on 
the  expiry  of  these  rights  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
public ;  books  and  inventions  will  be  sold  at  a  lower  price,  and 
oecome  more  extensively  useful;  every  printer  may  print  the 
popular  work,  and  every  artisan  construct  the  useful  machine 
or  the  popular  instrument;  but  the  book  will  not  be  so  cor- 
rectly edited,  nor  the  instrument  so  correctly  made,  as  if  they 
had  still  been  in  the  hands  of  the  author  or  inventor.  In 
arguing  this  question,  it  is  only  the  interests  of  the  public, 
not  of  booksellers  and  pirates,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
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ffider ;  and  we  maintain  that  if  copyrights  and  patent  rights 
were  perpetual,  the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  promo- 
ted. Without  laying  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  authors 
and  inventors  would  be  thus  encouraged, — the  one  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  class  of  works  which  would  not  remunerate  them 
under  a  short-lived  copyright,  and  the  other  to  the  invention  of 
machinery  and  the  discovery  of  processes  which  would  be  re- 
munerated only  after  their  death — we  shall  proceed  to  shew  that 
the  public  would  be  directly  benefited  by  the  measure.  It  could 
be  proved  by  numerous  facts,  that  books  which  are  copyright 
are  sold  at  as  low,  and  sometimes  at  a  lower  price,  than  those  of 
which  the  copyright  has  expired.  The  proprietor  of  Sir  AValter 
Scott's  writings  produced  a  people's  edition  more  cheap  and  far 
more  correct,  than  if  several  editions  had  been  issued  by  a  num- 
ber of  rival  booksellers.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  done  the 
same  with  his  popular  work ;  and  Dr.  Lardner,  in  consequence 
of  its  enormous  circulation,  has  produced  his  admirable  Museum 
of  Science  and  of  Art^  at  a  rate  so  low  that  pirates,  were  they 
permitted,  would  not  venture  to  compete  with  him.  It  is  very 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  copyright  is  able  to  pro- 
duce a  cheaper,  a  more  embellished,  and  a  more  correct  edition, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  many  booksellers  who  pounce  upon  a 
liberated  copyright.  The  author,  or  his  representative,  who 
would  often  be  a  bookseller,  supplies  the  whole  demand  of  the 
public,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ten  thousand  copies  annually, 
and  therefore  the  profit  upon  this  sale  enables  him  to  produce  a 
work  cheaper  and  better  than  ten  booksellers  who  might  each 
supply  only  otie  thousand  annually.  The  same  is  true  of  machines, 
instruments,  and  processes.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  we  venture  to  say, 
will  supply  steam-hammers  cheaper  and  better  than  any  manu- 
ikcturer  in  the  world,  and  it  could  be  proved  from  numerous 
facts,  that  instruments  constructed  by  persons  not  employed 
under  a  patent,  are  less  cheap  and  less  perfect  than  those  who  are. 

If  these  views  are  unsound,  and  if  there  are  cases,  which  we 
do  not  believe  there  are,  where  the  public  would  be  injured  by 
perpetuating  intellectual  property,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  a 
remedy,  as  has  been  done  in  analogous  circumstances  by  an 
alteration  in  the  law  of  entail.  But  whatever  might  be  the  evils 
of  any  measure  equalizing  the  rights  of  property,  they  would  be 
fully  balanced  by  its  advantages.  It  would  better  protect  pro- 
perty already  protected ;  and  while  it  rewarded  genius  and  talent, 
It  would  stimulate  every  species  of  intellectual  labour,  and 
would  enable  England  to  maintain  that  high  superiority  in  the 
industrial  arts,  which,  without  it,  she  is  doomed  to  lose. 

But  while  active  measures  are  required  to  foster  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  arts  in  England,  measures  equally  active  are 
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necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of  abstract  science — the  very 
living  principle  and  soul  of  the  industrial  arts.  With  this  view^ 
the  British  Association,  some  time  ago,  appointed  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider 
the  question,  "  Whether  any  measures  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  or  Parliament  that  would  improve  the  position  of 
science  and  its  cultivators  ?"  Lord  Wrottesley,  its  distinguished 
chairman,  consulted  several  '*  eminent  men  of  science"  on  the 
subject,  and  has  drawn  up  and  printed  a  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted, a  month  ago,  to  the  Association  at  Glasgow.  This  re- 
port contains  many  useful  observations,  and  among  these  the 
opinion  of  Baron  Liebig,  on  the  value  of  abstract  science,  as 
well  as  on  its  application  to  the  arts ;  but  it  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  contain  any  practicable  scheme  "for  improving  the 
position  of  science  or  its  cultivators."  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Lord  Wrottesley,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  a  number  of  incohe- 
rent and  contradictory  suggestions,  upon  which  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Glasgow  could  come  to  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Grove  suggest  that  "  science  be  made  an 
essential  condition  for  obtaining  a  degree ;''  and  University  Re- 
form is  referred  to  as  a  coming  event. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  is  quoted  as  recommending  what  is 
full  of  wisdom,  ^^  that  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  ought,  at  least,  to  know  enough  of  science  to  appreciate 
its  value,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  beanngs  on 
the  interests  of  society." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests  that  "  science  should  be  taught  in 
schools,  and  states  that,  in  large  cities  where  there  are  richly 
endowed  ecclesiastical  establishments,  nobody  possesses  either 
physical  science  or  natural  history ;"  and,  as  a  retaliation  on  the 
clergy,  we  presume,  he  proposes  that  laymen  should  invariably 
fill  scientific  chairs. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  suggests  the  establishment  of  thirty  schools 
or  colleges — of  mining  m  Cornwall,  of  navigation  in  Liverpool, 
and  of  agriculture  in  York. 

Lord  Rosse  and  Mr.  Grove  deplore  the  want  of  science  in 
Oxford. 

Sir  John  Herschel  advises  Government  to  increase  the  num- 
ber, and  improve  the  position  of  Professors  in  every  University, 
and  to  establish  new  ones  in  the  chief  provincial  towns. 

On  the  subject  of  distinctions,  national  and  foreign,  Mr. 
Faraday  says  "  that  he  values  them  very  highly,  but  that  he  does 
not  think  that  he  ever  worked  for  them." 

Lord  Kosse  is  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  science  are 
deeply  involved  in  providing  a  suitable  building  for  the  "  scien- 
tific societies"  of  London. 
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Professor  Edward  Forbes  suggests  a  number  of  scientific  or 
good-service  pensions,  which  Mr.  Ball  denounces  as  approaching 
to  the  Government  Patronage  of  Science  I 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  suggests  also  a  Board  of  Science 
consisting  of  nine  sections,  viz. : — 


Mathematics. 

Mechanics. 

Botany. 

Astronomy. 

Physiology. 

Geology,  and 

Physics. 

Zoology. 

Chemistry. 

'*  with  an  endowed  staff,  consisting  of  a  salaried  representative  of 
each  of  the  nine  departments  /'  and  though  he  thus  proposes  an 
Institute,  very  imperfect  in  its  organization,  and  very  shabbily 
endowed,  even  witn  his  "scientific  pensions"  and  his  "salaried 
representatives"  of  sections,  he  is  so  alarmed  at  what  is 
French,  that  he  "  does  not  think  anything  like  an  Institute  de- 
sirable" II* 

Colonel  Sabine  proposes  the  revival  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude with  a  more  extended  scientific  scope. 

Admiral  Smyth  advocates  a  Board  of  Longitude  like  the 
" French  Bureau  des  Longitud€s"  all  the  members  of  which  are 
paid  by  the  State. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton  recommends  a  Board  of  Science^  but  he 
says  nothing  about  its  composition  or  endowment. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  is  in  favour  of  a  Board,  initiating  and 
urging^  but  not  deciding,  generally,  in  all  scientific  matters — a 
board  of  scientific  eunuchs  that  would  leave  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  already  existing  advisers. 

Lord  Rosse  fears  that  a  new  board  would  supersede  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Lord  Wrottesley  cannot  concnr  in  this  view.f 

When  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Association,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  memoers  were  still  more  divergent  than  those  of  the 
"  eminent  men  of  science  "  which  we  have  briefly  stated. 

In  summing  up  these  incoherent  suggestions,  we  may  safely 
eliminate  the  Board  of  Longitude,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
however  desirable  it  would  be  for  astronomers  to  have  places  in 
iL  there  are  many  other  scientific  interests,  those  of  mechanics, 
pnysics,  chemistry  and  medicine,  physiology,  rural  economy,  and 
all  the  branches  of  natural  history  that  would  be  thus  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  State  Patronage.     We  may,  therefore,  safely 

*  The  Aoademy  of  Sciences,  in  the  Institute  of  France,  consists  of  eleven  sec- 
tions : — 

Geometry.  General  Physics.    Rural  Economy. 

Mechanics.  Chemistry.  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

Astronomy.  Mineralogy.  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Geography  and  Navigation.        Botany, 
i*  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  useful  suggestions  contained  in  this  report  that  has 
not  been  frequently  and  strougly  advocated  in  this  Journal. 
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say,  that  if  all  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  made  in  the 
report  were  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  there 
would  come  out  a  crystallized  Institute,  or  rather  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  paid  by  the  State.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not.  a  board 
of  science  partly  paid  by  the  State,  is  clearly  recommended  in  the 
report,  ana  must  comprehend,  at  least,  all  the  nine  branches  re- 
commended by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  with  the  addition  of  rural 
(Bconomy,  medicine  and  surgery,  otherwise  the  cultivators  of 
these  important  studies  would  give  it  the  most  determined 
opposition. 

when  the  establishment  of  such  a  board  shall  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  it  will  meet  with  a  still  more  formidable  opposition 
from  still  more  influential  quarters.  Will  our  distinguished 
literary  men,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, Mr.  D'Israeli,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  others,  permit  the  public 
money  to  be  devoted  to  science,  while  literature  is  not  similarly 
endowed  ?  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  Antiquarian 
Societies,  and  every  other  institution  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Belles  Lettres,  will  rise  with  all  their  energy  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  their  order.  The  cultivators  of  moral  and  political 
science,  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  Greg,  and  others,  will  speedily 
join  their  standard  ;  and  a  strong  and  eager  reserve  of  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  and  other  professors  of  the  fine  arts, — Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Profes- 
sor Cockerell,  and  others,  will  rally  round  the  same  flag,  and  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
men  of  science  will  be  obliged  either  to  abandon  their  board,  or 
open  wide  its  door  to  every  other  description  of  talent ;  and  when 
the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won^  we  shall  then  have  a  British 
Institute  with  its /our  Academies — the  Academy  of  Sciences — the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres — the  Academy  of 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences — and  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 
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Abt.  X.— 1.  The  Balance  of  Power.  A  Letter  to  the  "Times" 
Newspaper,  by  a  Traveller  in  Italy.     Aug.  18,  1855. 

2.  Two  Letters  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  War.  By 
Joseph  Mazzini.    London,  1855. 

The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  may  be,  and  is,  re- 
regarded  in  two  lights, — as  a  war  of  Statesmen,  or  as  a  war  of 
Patriots, — as  a  war  against  the  local  aggressions  of  one  Despot, 
or  as  a  war  in  defence  of  freedom  and  civilisation  in  the  aggre- 
gate,— as  a  war  for  the  maintenance,  or  as  a  war  for  the  amend- 
ment, of  the  atatus  quo.  Viewed  in  the  one  light,  it  is  full  of 
immoralities :  viewed  in  the  other,  it  is  full  of  difficulties  and 
dangers ; — considered  from  any  point  of  view,  it  is  replete  with 
anomalies  and  perplexities  innumerable ; — considered  in  a  con- 
fusion of  lights,  ana  from  ever-shifting  points  of  view,  its  conduct 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  chaotic,  and  its  resulting  consequences, 
if  not  its  ultimate  success,  must  be  greatly  jeopardized.  Our 
ideas  upon  the  subject  need  much  clearing  and  collating.  So 
long  as  the  People  and  the  Government  have  diflFerent  notions 
on  the  matter  and  different  objects  in  their  eye,  so  long  will  the 
vigour  which  results  from  perfect  harmony  of  purpose  be  unat- 
tainable ;  golden  opportunities  will  be  lost ;  valuable  allies  will 
be  forfeited  or  foregone  ;  and  imperfect  understanding  or  discre- 
pant aims  will  first  imperil  victory,  and  then  impair  and  mutilate 
Its  fruits.  There  are  indications  that  the  views  of  the  two  par- 
ties are  insensibly  approaching :  as  the  war  proceeds,  and  new 
facts  and  new  necessities  are  elicited,  the  enthusiastic  nation  be- 
comes more  definite  and  practical  in  its  designs,  and  the  formal 
Government  wider  in  its  conceptions,  and  sterner  in  its  resolu- 
tion ; — but  much  ground  has  yet  to  be  traversed  by  one  party  or 
the  other,  and  many  knotty  questions  have  to  be  discussed  be- 
tween them,  before  their  mutual  principles  and  wishes  are  in 
complete  unison. 

Kussia  is  the  incarnation  of  encroaching  and  conquering  ab- 
solutism. She  is  the  chief  branch  and  the  acknowledged  liead 
of  the  great  Sclavonian  race.  The  fundamental  principle  of  her 
government  is  that  of  arbitrary  power  and  autocratic  will.  Her 
self-appointed  mission  is  that  of  territorial  aggrandizement  and 
despotic  propagandism.  She  has  no  elements  of  civil  liberty  in 
her  institutions.  Her  people,  whether  nobles  or  peasants,  are 
alike  serfs.  Her  administration  is  notoriously  at  once  the  most 
corrupt  and  the  most  oppressive  in  the  world — worse  than  that  of 
Turkey,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  systematic,  more  powerful,  more 
universally  penetrating,  and  better  organized.    Liberty  of  thought 
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and  liberty  of  action  are  alike  proscribed.  No  citizen  may  leave 
the  country  even  for  a  time  without  paying  for  the  permission  to 
do  so.  No  citizen  may  resent  or  resist  official  tyranny  or  extortion 
without  the  prospect  of  dying  by  the  knout,  or  being  exiled  to 
the  snows  and  mines  of  Siberia.  What  civilisation  is  suffered  to 
exist  is  only  that  of  manner  and  of  luxury :  it  can  only  be  super* 
ficial,  because  if  it  went  deeper — if  it  included  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  or  the  conscience — it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  esta- 
blished barbarism.  A  supreme  authority — iron  in  its  rigid  seve- 
rity, leaden  in  its  benumbing  weight — presses  upon  all  the 
springs  of  a  better  life.  Such  at  least  is  the  notion  of  Russia 
which  is  rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  indeed  of  all 
the  liberals  of  Europe. 

They  see,  too,  or  think  they  see,  that  this  colossal  power  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  mainstay  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power 
throughout  the  Continent.  They  know  that  her  influence  has 
always  been  exerted  to  repress  and  discourage  the  efforts  of 
European  liberty.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  vast  weight 
which  she  possesses  in  the  council  of  the  German  Princes  is  in- 
variably  exercised  to  dissuade  them  from  any  concessions  to  their 
subjects.  They  saw,  with  unmeasured  anger  and  disgust,  her 
interference  to  replace  emancipated  Hungary  under  the  yoke  of 
her  perfidious  and  oppressive  Sovereign.  They  know  that 
Austria  is  what  she  is,  and  dares  to  do  what  she  has  done,  chiefly 
in  reliance  on  the  ready  sympathy  and  promised  aid  of  her 
brother  despot.  They  know,  in  fine,  that  were  Russia  crippled 
and  overthrown,  the  difference  would  be  felt  in  every  village  in 
Germany,  in  every  dungeon  in  Italy,  at  every  hearth-stone  and 
in  every  heart  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean. 

They  have  watched,  moreover,  the  steady  and  stealthy  pace  of 
the  great  aggressor  towards  wide  dominion.  They  have  seen  her 
incorporating  neighbour  after  neighbour  in  defiance  of  resistance 
and  of  right, — like  a  vast  boa-constrictor,  first  lubricating  them 
with  diplomatic  slime,  then  crushing  them  in  the  close  embrace 
of  her  "  protection,^'  then  swallowing  them  by  a  slow  process  of 
absorption.  They  have  seen  Poland  conquered,  partitioned,  and 
annexed, — Cracow  taken  at  a  single  mouthful, — Finland,  Bess- 
arabia, the  Crimea,  and  Transcaucasia,  successively  seized  and 
retained.  It  was  discovered  that  she  had  got  Prussia  and  the 
minor  Courts  of  Germany  entirely  under  her  control ;  that  she 
had  already  stretched  her  paw  to  grasp  Denmark  at  some  suit- 
able conjuncture ;  that  she  had  supplanted  Turkey  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities; and  that  two  steps  more  would  make  her  mistress  of 
the  Sound  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus  enfold  all  Europe  in 
her  arms. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  England,  as  well 
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as  the  patriots  of  other  countries,  seeing  the  ^adual  advance  of 
this  enormous  danger, — feeling  that  to  permit  the  extension  of 
00  fatal  a  government  over  any  further  portion  of  the  earth  was, 
at  the  very  least,  a  foolish  and  a  criminal  connivance, — and  con- 
scious that  the  spread  of  freedom  and  comfort  over  Southern 
and  Central  Europe  was  hopeless  so  long  as  Russia  was  lord  of 
the  ascendant — should  rejoice  and  applaud  when  our  Government 
at  length  announced  its  resolution  to  resist  and  beat  her  back. 
They  did  not  care  much  for  Turkey  itself.  They  gave  little 
heed  to  protocols  and  proclamations.  In  their  eyes  a  war  against 
Bussia  was,  ipso  facto,  and  whatever  were  its  pretext  or  its  form, 
a  war  against  the  mightiest  and  most  persistent  foe  of  progress, 
of  justice,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace, — a  war,  therefore,  in  behalf 
of  those  great  interests  of  humanity.  They  listened  to  no  nice 
distinctions — they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  formal  and  decorous 
language  of  official  disclaimers — their  native  instincts  told  them 
that  the  struggle  would  become,  if  it  was  not  at  the  outset,  one 
for  grand  and  worthy  aims — they  resolved  that  it  should  become 
so — they  were  satisfied  that  timid  and  lukewarm  Ministers  could 
not  prevent  its  becoming  so.  They  regarded  it,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  a  sacred  cause,  and  threw  their  whole  heart  into  the 
strife. 

But  they  took  small  account  of  the  various  complications  which 
prevented  the  contest  from  assuming  this  noble  and  simple  cha- 
racter, and  were  perplexed,  annoyed,  and  disheartened,  oy  find- 
ing that  the  Government  (whose  conception  of  the  case  was 
wholly  diflFerent)  was  perpetually  using  language  and  doing 
deeds  which  threw  cold  water  on  their  hearty  enthusiasm,  and 
mystified  and  confounded  their  honest  perceptions  of  the  right 
and  just.  Yet  the  incongruities  of  our  position,  if  their  view  of 
the  objects  and  nature  of  the  war  was  correct,  were  obvious 
enougn,  and  embarrassing  enough  too.  We  were  hand  and 
glove  with  a  cordial  and  gallant  ally,  who  was  himself  a  Despot, 
and  had  risen  to  power  by  overthrowing  the  republican  institu- 
tions of  his  country ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  inscribe  the  words 
"  Freedom  and  Justice"  on  the  banners  of  a  host  of  which  he 
commanded  at  least  one-half.  Still  this  might  have  been  got 
over  on  the  plea — valid  or  invalid  as  we  may  deem  it — that  una 
Despot  was  really  the  national  choice,  and  that  his  Government, 
though  not  a  free,  was  at  least  a  popular  one.  But  the  difficulty 
still  remained,  that  among  those  whom  our  people  looked  to  as 
allies  in  the  war,  and  whose  emancipation  and  elevation  they 
trusted  would  result  from  it,  were  the  patriots  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary ;  that  the  sympathies  of  these  patriots  were  largely  engaged 
By  that  revolutionary  party  in  France  which  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon's bitterest  foe ;  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  him 
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to  encoarage  or  to  support  the  insurgents  abroad,  while  sternly 
repressing  their  analogues  at  home ;  and  that  at  this  very  mo- 
ment the  worst  Government  in  the  Peninsula  is  upheld  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  outraged  subjects  by  the  bayonets  of  Frenchmen. 
The  most  energetic  efforts  of  both  the  allied  Governments,  too, 
were  pertinaciously  directed  towards  securing  the  active  assist- 
ance of  Austria,  the  detested  oppressor  of  tnose  Italians  and 
Hungarians  with  whose  sufierings  we  so  keenly  sympathized— 
the  tyrant  more  odious  to  our  feelings  even  than  Russia,  as  ex- 
ercising her  atrocities  nearer  to  our  own  doors.  It  was  obvious, 
that  if  Austria  did  join  us  in  restraining  and  punishing  Russia, 
she  would  do  so  only  on  condition  of  our  masing  the  war  not 
one  for  liberty  and  progress.  Her  aid  must  be  purchased  by  a 
surrender  of  those  very  ulterior  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  which 
really  (far  more  than  out  of  any  regard  for  Turkey)  the  British 
people  hailed  the  war  with  welcome,  and  were  disposed  to  carry 
It  on  with  energy.     We  should  have  to  insure  success  at  the 

Erice  of  the  objects  for  which  we  most  desired  it.  On  the  other 
and,  too,  if  Austria  did  join  us,  it  was  all  but  certain  that  Russia 
would  induce  Italy  and  Hungary  to  rise  and  join  her.  The 
very  victims  on  whose  behalf  we,  the  British  nadotiy  were  in  our 
secret  soul  making  war,  or  at  least  zealously  wishing  to  make 
war  with  Russia,  would  actually  have  become  the  allies  and 
auxiliaries  of  that  very  power,  and  our  hearts  would  be  torn 
with  the  most  conflicting  sympathies  and  wishes.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  war  could  scarcely  become  what  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen  fancied  that  it  was  or  hoped  that  it 
would  be,  unless  Austria  should  become  avowedly  hostile  or 
coldly  and  inimically  neutral,  and  unless  the  Government  of 
France  could  be  materially  modified  in  the  direction  of  liberal- 
ism,— events,  the  first  of  which  was  not  very  probable,  and  the 
second  at  present  scarcely  feasible. 

The  Bntish  Government  in  the  meanwhile  took  a  different 
view  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  reluctantly  involved.  They 
could  not  avoid  it ;  justice  and  policy  alike  imperatively  forced 
it  upon  them.  But,  from  the  first,  they  were  anxious  above  all 
things  that  it  should  be  a  war  of  Governments  and  not  of 
Peoples ;  that  it  should  be  like  old  dynastic  wars,  not  like  recent 
revolutionary  ones ;  that  it  should  be  fought  out  in  the  champs-' 
doe  which  they  assigned  to  it ;  and  should  at  all  hazards — even 
at  the  hazard  of  incomplete  success — be  prevented  from  extend^ 
ing  or  degenerating  into  a  contest  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities.  Hence  they  courted  Austria;  hence 
they  bore  with  Prussia ;  hence  they  ostentatiously  snubbed  the 
patriots  of  every  land ;  hence  they  held  language  which  greatly 
discouraged  and  disturbed  the  nation ; — whence  tneir  exhortations 
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to  the  warm-hearted  masses  eager  for  a  gallant  struggle  in  a 
sacred  cause,  was  the  final  and  freezing  one  of  Talleyrand  to  the 
young  diplomatist  whom  he  was  sending  forth  : — "  Et  surtout, 
Monsieur,  point  de  zUe  /" 

We  cannot  wonder  that  this  should  have  been  the  feeling  of 
Ministers,  at  all  events  in  the  outset.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  look  at  the  matter  as  experienced  politicians,  brought  up 
in  the  traditions  of  ancestral  policy ;  too  old  and  too  cold  to  feel 
very  vehemently  virtuous  indignation  at  any  imperial  delin- 
quency :  too  weighted  with  the  responsibilities  of  office  to  allow 
tneir  natural  passions — if  they  had  any — to  obscure  their  per- 
ception of  means,  and  of  difficulties,  and  of  probable  conse- 
quences. They  felt  somewhat  like  men  of  honour  and  of  peace 
whom  a  bully  had  dragged  into  a  duel, — which  they  would 
meet,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  help  it,  but  which,  on  every 
account,  they  would  greatly  prefer  to  arrange  through  the 
medium  of  friends  and  "  explanations,"  if  they  could  do  so  with 
propriety.  They  felt  no  personal  animosity  against  the  Czar, 
such  as  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  people  ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  w^as 
not  for  having  committed  an  atrocity,  but  for  having  got  them 
and  Europe  into  hot  water.  They  were  quite  conscious,  indeed, 
that,  having  shown  the  cloven  foot  whose  existence  they  had 
long  suspected,  the  northern  Colossus  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  his  march  of  territorial  aggrandizement  could  not  any 
longer  be  tamely  acquiesced  in — natural  as  it  was,  and  skilfully 
as  it  had  been  hitherto  disguised.  But  they  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  official  traditions ;  they  believed  in  the  balance  of  power ; 
they  had  faith  in  the  virtue  of  negotiations  and  demonstrations ; 
and  their  idea  was  to  restrain  Russia  within  the  limits  of 
treaties — not  within  the  bounds  of  justice.  Their  complaint 
against  her  was,  not  that  she  had  broken  the  Decalogue,  but  that 
she  had  broken  signed  engagements, — not  that  she  had  set  at 
nought  the  laws  of  morality,  but  that  she  had  violated  the 
treaties  of  1815,  1829,  and  1841, — not  that  she  had  coveted  her 
neighbour's  house  and  seized  upon  his  goods,  but  that  she  had 
cheated  ambassadors,  and  "  disturbed  existing  arrangements." 
Their  feelings  on  the  occasion,  therefore,  were  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained  by  the  people,  and  far  more  tem- 
perate and  measured. 

And  these  considerations,  by  the  way,  will  help  us  to  explain 
a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  much  natural  vexation  and  not 
quite  just  disappointment,  viz., — the  coldness  or  non-sympathy 
of  the  Americans.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  it  seems  but  fitting 
that  in  the  battle  we  are  waging  for  justice  and  civilisation,  the 
good  wishes,  at  least,  of  the  people  who  boast  themselves  the 
most  enlightened  upon  earth  should  be  enlisted  on  our  side ;  that 
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in  striving  to  repress  the  aggressions  of  the  great  despot  of  the 
Old  World,  we  should  have  the  hearty  prayers,  if  not  the  active 
assistance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  New ;  and  that  a  land, 
once  the  hope  and  refuge  of  the  injured  and  the  persecuted, 
should,  on  all  occasions,  be  more  ready  to  plead  for  and  encour- 
age the  oppressed,  than  to  applaud  and  hound  on  the  oppjresson 
Unhappily,  it  is  not  so,  and  among  many  less  worthy  and 
avowable  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  so,  is  one  which  is  not 
discreditable  to  the  Americans,  and  ought  not  to  be  surprising 
to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  the  war  we 
are  waging  is  in  any  intelligible  sense  a  war  on  behalf  of  freedom* 
There  is  an  unquestionable  inconsistency,  indeed,  in  the  same 
people  who  so  fited  and  glorified  Kossuth,  now  sympathizing  with 
the  despot  by  whom  Kossuth  was  crushed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  tne  partialities  of  America  are  necessarily  republican ; — and 
republicanism  is  the  avowed  horror  of  both  the  English  and  the 
French  Governments.  If  there  is  one  court  in  Europe  which 
the  Americans  especially  dislike  and  despise,  it  is  that  of  Austria ; 
and  to  obtain  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Austria  in  this  war  has 
been  the  ceaseless  endeavour  of  the  Western  Powers.  The 
sympathies  of  America  go  avowedly  with  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities ; — and  it  has  been  the  most  anxious  aim  of  the  allies,  from 
the  outset,  to  prevent  these  nationalities  from  mingling  in  the 
strife.  Of  the  four  powers  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be, 
arrayed  against  Kussia,  one  was  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
the  other  three  were  despots ;  the  first  of  whom  was  the  supposed 
tyrant  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  the  second,  the  notorious  and 
brutal  oppressor  of  all  those  republican  aspirations  which  America 
longed  to  aid ;  while  the  third  had  just  transformed  a  republic 
into  an  empire.  How  could  such^  a  war,  waged  by  such  parties 
and  with  such  allies,  be  represented  as  a  genuine  war  for  liberty! 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  was  not  the  standard  of  freedom  or 
self-government  that  we  raised ;  it  was  the  standard  of  justice, 
of  civilisation,  of  established  treaties,  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  How  could  we  reasonably  ask 
American  sympathy  or  aid  for  such  a  complicated,  hybrid,  con- 
ventional, old-world  banner  ?  If,  indeed,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
not  improbable,  Austria  had  taken  her  natural  side  and  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  aggressor,  and  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  had 
risen,  and  we  had  welcomed  them  as  comrades  and  espoused  their 
cause,  and  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  if,  then^  America  had 
stood  aloof  or  given  amity  or  countenance  to  our  antagonist,  no 
reproaches  could  have  been  too  bitter  or  too  just,  and  no  plea 
could  have  wiped  away  the  stain  upon  her  character.  But  that 
she  should  feel  no  good-will  towards  the  success  of  a  struggle 
which,  though  carried  on  against  a  despot,  is  not  carried  on  for 
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freedom— or,  at  least,  only  distantly,  contingentlj,  and  inferen- 
tially  so — need  excite  little  sarprae,  and  scarcely  warrants  any- 
heavy  condemnation. 

The  "  Traveller  in  Italy,**  whose  letter  to  the  Times  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — and  who  most  be  ^  somebody/ 
because  that  journal,  though  dissenting  from  his  views,  yet  treats 
him  with  respect — comments  with  great  ability  and  general  jus- 
tice on  that  want  of  broad,  clear,  forecasting  statesmanship  which 
has,  from  the  first,  been  the  weak  point  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Western  Powers  with  reference  to  the  present  war.     He  goes  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  points  out  that  their  radical 
error — that  which  has  lain  at  the  root  of  all  our  difficaities 
hitherto,  that  which  bids  fair  to  prove  the  source  of  manifold 
embarrassments  to  come,  consisted  in  this ; —  that  the  confiict,  as 
originally  conceived,  and  as  still  mainly  carried  on  by  our  rulers, 
was  a  conflict  for  the  maintenance  of  tlte  STATUS  QCO— of  that 
existing  set  of  political  and  territorial  arrangements  which  Bussian 
ambition  had  threatened  to  disturb.     It  is  true,  that  after  a  while, 
they  enlarged  their  demands,  but  this  enlargement  consisted  of 
little  more  than  claiming  iresh  securities  for  the  status  quo.      It 
is  true,  that  as  the  struggle  proceeds,  their  estimate  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  object  seems  likely  to  expand  and  to  grow  clear,  till  it 
may  in  time  assume  the  height  and  dimensions  of  a  great  and 
intelligible  principle.     But  this  progress  of  official  ideas  is  slow, 
limited,  and  reluctant.     And  we  cannot  but  remember  that,  to 
begin  with,  our  rulers  were  most  careful  to  disclaim  any  sym- 
pathy with  or  countenance  of  even  the  justest  revolutionary 
movements ;  they  ostentatiously  and,  we  think,  most  mischiev- 
ously announced  their  intention  not  to  interfere  with  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  their  unscrupulous  antagonist ;  proclaimed 
their  determination  not  only  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
it  then  existed,  but  to  secure  its  permanence  by  ^  linking  it  more 
closely  with  the  general  European  system ;"  and  they  made  the 
most  pertinacious  efforts,  if  not  the  most  questionable  concessions 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  Austrian  co-operation ; — the  price  which 
Austria  of  course  (tacitly  or  avowedly)  demanded  for  the  co- 
operation which  she  only  made  a  show  of  giving,  being  our  con- 
nivance in  the  status  quo  throughout  her  suffering,  groaning, 
misgoverned,  malcontent  dominions. 

It  will  be  alleged,  and  with  considerable  force,  that  this  originally 
erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  or  rather  this 
unfortunate  character  given  to  it,  was  an  almost  inevitable  one, 
for  which  the  ministers  of  no  nation  ought  to  be  severely  blamed. 
No  doubt,  as  only  aggressors  on  the  one  hand,  and  revolutionary 
reformers  on  the  other,  uuderUke  a  war  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  so  all  reasonable  and  defensive  wars 
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must,  at  the  outset,  be  undertaken  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
existing  order.  The  status  quo  is  the  thing  immediately  assailed : 
it  becomes,  therefore,  ex  vi  termini^  the  thing  to  be  ostensibly 
defended.  But  as  soon  as  fighting  becomes  unavoidable, — as 
soon  as  all  efforts  of  menace  or  persuasion  to  ward  off  a  convul- 
sion and  a  contest  have  proved  unavailing, — as  soon  as  the  sword 
is  drawn  and  blood  has  begun  to  flow, — then,  surely,  it  behoves 
all  sagacious  and  conscientious  statesmen,  gravely  to  consider 
whether  the  status  quo  be  one  which  it  is  possible  permanently  to 
maintain,  or  wise  to  endeavour  to  maintain,  or  permissible  to  go 
to  war  in  order  to  maintain.  It  is  obvious  that  existing  political 
arrangements,  however  unjust,  unsatisfactory,  or  inherently 
unstable,  may  righteously  and  prudently  be  acquiesced  in — in 
preference  to  the  certain  evils  and  uncertain  risks  attendant  on 
hostilities  and  revolutions — by  those  who  yet  regard  them  as  so 
faulty  and  unnatural,  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  crime 
to  strike  one  blow  in  their  defence.  Many  mischievous  and  im- 
perfect things  may  be  passively  endured,  which  yet  it  would  be 
wrong  and  foolish  actively  to  support,  and  absolute  madness  to 
restore.  Hence  the  moment  that  the  peaceable  continuance  of 
a  defective  status  quo  has  been  made  im]>ossible  by  the  attack  of 
an  aggressor,  it  surely  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  rule  and 
guide  the  destinies  of  nations  to  strive,  not  for  its  maintenance  or 
restoration,  but  for  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  arrangements 
more  satisfactory  and  self-sustaining,  because  more  consonant  to 
nature,  to  justice,  to  undeniable  human  rights,  and  to  irrepres- 
sible human  aspirations. 

Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by  our  statesmen  them- 
selves, that  the  existing  European  arrangements, — to  the  sus- 
tenance of  which  they  so  incautiously  and  unwarrantably  got 
pledged,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  in  a  manner  went  to  war, 
— were  in  many  quarters  of  the  most  indefensible  character ; — 
such  as  contained  within  them  elements  of  perpetual  discord,  of 
frequent  convulsions,  of  certain  self-destruction  at  no  distant  date; 
such  as  no  man  of  justice  or  humanity,  no  one  who  cherished  the 
rights,  or  valued  the  progress  of  mankind,  could  contemplate 
without  pain,  or  uphold  without  compunction  or  misgiving;  such, 
in  fine,  as  it  is  impossible  to  defend  in  the  name  of  any  prin- 
ciple, unless  the  dogma  that  "  whatever  is  is  right"  can  be  dig- 
nified by  this  reverend  name.  These  arrangements,  as  nearly 
every  one  now  admits,  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  obligations 
of  political  morality  were  interpreted  far  more  laxly  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  when  years  of  desperate  and  deadly  conflict  had  blunted 
all  men's  sensibilities  and  exasperated  all  men's  passions;  and 
when  the  law  of  the  strongest  had  so  long  reigned  supreme,  that 
the  rights  of  the  weak  found  no  diplomatists  to  plead  for  them. 
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and  no  sovereigns  to  respect  them.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
— that  shameful  spectacle  of  the  supremacy  of  might  over  all 
considerations  of  decency  or  justice, — where  territories  and 
peoples  were  parcelled  out  among  the  conquerors  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  claims  alike  of  property,  or  aflFection,  or  affinity, — 
where  human  beings  by  the  million  were  bought  and  sold  as 
nakedly  and  publicly  as  ever  were  American  negroes  or  Russian 
serfs,  allotted  and  partitioned  like  spoil  among  the  buccaneers, — 
at  that  great  slave-mart  it  was  that  the  present  proprietary  and 
political  divisions  of  Europe  were  contrived,  with  the  exception 
of  those  modifications  which  Kussia  has  since  made  for  her  own 
advantage,  and  in  her  own  style  of  arbitrary  brigandage.  Fin- 
land, torn  from  Sweden  because  Russia  coveted  it,  and  was  too 
wilful  and  too  powerful  to  be  gainsaid ;  Norway,  torn  from  Den- 
mark to  compensate  Sweden,  because  Sweden  had  contributed 
to  overthrow  Napoleon,  and  Denmark  was  too  feeble  to  resist 
her  spoilers ;  Poland,  handed  over  body  and  soul  to  the  great 
aggressor,  who  first  annexed  and  then  absorbed  her ;  Bessarabia, 
Georgia,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  seized  by  Russia,  while 
Europe  stood  by  and  tacitly  sanctioned  the  criminal  aggrandize- 
ment; Venice,  after  long  centuries  of  freedom  and  of  pride,  de- 
livered up  to  the  barbarous  despotism  of  a  race  she  hated  and 
despised,  and  which  had  no  shadow  of  a  title  to  her  sovereignty; 
Hungary,  trampled  down  from  a  constitutional  state  into  a  con- 
quered and  enslaved  department,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  grand  autocrats  of  Europe :  these  are  among  the  most  pro- 
minent and  uneasy  elements  of  that  status  quo  to  which  the 
Western  Powers  so  rashly  and  needlessly  committed  themselves. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  embarrassments 
in  which  this  lapse  from  high-minded  statesmanship  has  involved 
them.  The  difficulties  which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  their  rapid 
success,  has  already  been  severely  felt.  They  have  had  to  fight 
with  their  hands  tied ;  they  have  had  to  forego  advantages  which 
a  bolder  and  wider  policy  would  have  made  irresistible  in  their 
cause ;  they  have  had  to  discourage  and  bid  back  allies  who 
would  fain  have  assisted  them  to  conquer.  For  how  could  they 
hope  to  enlist  the  aid  of  feeble  states  against  a  mighty  and  vin- 
dictive power,  whom  they  announced  their  intention  neither  to 
weaken  nor  dismember!  And  how  was  it  possible  to  arouse 
any  foreign  popular  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  a  war  which  was 
waged  in  the  name  of  no  grand  principle,  and  in  favour  of  no 
sacred  cause  t 

The  truth  is,  that  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  three  great 
empires  of  Eastern  Europe — Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey — ren- 
dered the  status  quo  precisely  the  very  last  watchword  we  ought 
to  have  inscribed  upon  our  banner;  and  this  not  only  because  it 
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was  revolting  to  the  patriot,  but  because  it  was  perplexing  and 
compromising  to  the  statesman.  In  every  one  of  those  states 
the  government  ruled  over  conquered,  ill-amalgamated  and 
malcontent  po])ulations :  towards  every  one  of  them,  therefore, 
our  position,  whether  as  allies  w  enemies^  was  anomalous,  incon- 
sistent, and  false.  If  they  were  allies,  we  inevitably  fell  into  a 
position  of  hostility  towards  their  subjects ;  if  they  were  enemies, 
we  refused  ourselves  the  assistance  we  might  have  derived  from 
the  natural  sympathy  of  their  subjects.  In  alliance  with  the 
Porte,  we  were  hated  by  the  Turkish  Christians ;  at  war  with 
the  Court  of  Russia,  our  dislike  of  insurgent  movements  and 
revolutionary  allies  forbade  us  to  profit  by  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Poles.  Let  us  look  at  the  cases  a  little  in  detail. 
We  abjured  territorial  changes  and  proclaimed  the  maintenance 
of  existing  arrangements.  How  did  this  operate,  how  must  it 
have  operated,  in  the  Crimea!  It  was  of  course  utterly  impos- 
sible to  look  for  any  aid  or  furtherance,  or  for  anything  beyond 
the  most  cold  and  suspicious  semi-neutrality,  from  the  1  artars  or 
the  Crimean  residents  of  any  race,  after  having  announced  our 
intention  to  wrest  from  Russia  none  even  of  her  more  recent 
acquisitions.  How  could  we  expect,  or  even  wish,  the  inhabit- 
ants to  give  us  information,  or  to  furnish  us  supplies,  or  to  enlist 
in  our  service,  or  to  place  their  means  of  transport  at  our  dis- 
posal, when  they  knew  and  we  avowed  that  we  were  not  going 
to  conquer  the  peninsula,  but  only  to  ravage  and  overrun  it, — 
not  to  retain  it,  but  only  to  seize  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  peace 
was  concluded,  (an  event  which  any  hour  might  bring  about,  as 
negotiations  were  constantly  going  on,)  we  should  restore  it  and 
them  to  their  former  masters,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
dispositions  they  had  manifested  during  our  temporary  occupa- 
tion ?  If  our  design  had  been  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  natives,  both  during  the  contest  and  after  success,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  hit  upon  a  road  which  led 
more  directly  to  that  end.  It  is  true  that  now  we  are  beginning 
to  recognise  our  mistake  and  to  reconsider  our  plan.  We  are 
slowly  awakening  to  a  conception  of  the  indisputable  truth,  that 
to  restore  the  Crimea  and  its  splendid  harbour  to  the  power 
which  has  used  them  so  ill,  and  which  needs  them  onlv  for  ag- 
gressive puq>oses,  would  be  one  of  those  follies  which  border 
closely  upon  crime.  But  the  mischief  of  our  original  proclama- 
tion has  not  been  less  effective  and  serious  for  our  tardy  and 
partial  recantation. 

In  European  Turkey  the  case  has  been  still  worse.  Through- 
out that  land,  our  championship  of  the  status  quo  has  brought 
us  into  direct  and  inevitable  antagonism  with  five-sixths  of  the 
population.    It  has  caused  the  people  to  regard  us^  and  has 
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enabled  Russia  to  represent  us,  as  their  enemy ;  as  in  league 
with  their  oppressor ;  as  the  ally  of  the  government  they  hate. 
Being  in  a  state  of  chronic  opposition,  of  constant  though  in- 
choate and  subdued  rebellion  to  their  foreign  rulers,  and  looking 
upon  the  sway  of  the  Porte  as  a  yoke  which  they  purposed,  as 
soon  as  they  were  strong  enough,  to  throw  off,  they  necessarily 
regarded  us  as  auxiliaries  come  to  aid  their  tyrant  and  to  dash 
to  the  ground  their  fondest  hopes,  the  moment  we  announced 
that  our  intention  was  not  merely  to  save  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  Muscovite  ambition,  but  to  stereotype 
and  perpetuate  that  empire,  by  "  linking  it  with  the  European 
system ;"  that  we  objected  alike  to  a  "  Greek  empire,"  or  to  a 
federation  of  republics;*  and  that  we  came  not  only  to  save 
them  from  falling  under  a  new  foreign  domination,  but  to  retain 
them  under  the  dominion  of  the  old.  Russia  was  not  slow  or 
unskilful  to  take  advantage  of  this  signal  blunder.  It  made  it 
easy  for  her  to  assume  the  attitude  of  protector  and  rescuer  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  a  Mussulman  oppressor,  and  to  repre- 
sent hostility  to  the  rulers  as  identified  with  friendship  for  the 
ruled.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship  was  interested  and  hollow 
— the  friendship  of  the  wolf  for  the  lamb ;  it  is  true  that  the  more 
sensible  and  clear-sighted  of  the  Greeks  saw  it  in  this  light ;  but 
still,  having  one  common  enemy — the  Turk,  Russia,  and  the 
Turkish  Christians  became  by  force  of  circumstances  inevitable, 
even  if  involuntary,  allies,  and  we,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be- 
came their  inevitable  foes.  Now,  it  is  always  anomalous  and 
damaging  to  encounter  the  hostility,  even  if  only  covert,  of  the 
nation  whose  battles  we  come  to  fight  and  of  whose  "  independ- 
ence and  integrity"  we  have  constituted  ourselves  the  defenders, 
to  be  received  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  in  place  of  being  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  as  champions  and  deliverers.  Our  armies 
have  suflered  severely  from  this  awkward  situation.  Though 
the  lower  Greeks  are  reputed  the  most  venal  of  races,  yet  such 
is  their  hatred  of  the  Mussulman  and  of  all  wlio  come  to  aid 
him,  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain,  either  in  Turkey 
or  the  Crimea,  that  ample  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
movements  and  projects  of  the  enemy  which  is  one  of  the  surest 
elements  of  military  success.  In  fact,  we  feel  ourselves  to  a 
great  extent  in  an  enemy's  country, — among  people  who  hate 
us,  thwart  us,  and  suspect  us, — ^yet  on  whom  we  cannot  feed, 
and  whom  we  cannot  well  punish  or  coerce,  because  we  are  os- 
tensibly their  auxiliaries  and  friends. 

Nor  have  we  greatly  mended  matters,  by  announcing  that 
one  of  our  objects  is  to  secure  for  the  subject  races  of  Turkey 

•  See  Secret  Correspondence.    Despatch  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  Sir  H,  Seymour. 
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the  recognition  of  their  civil  rights,  and  the  ameh'oration  of  their 
social  condition.  Our  steps  in  this  direction  have  obtained  us 
the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  Government,  without  gaining  us  the 
confidence  of  the  Turkish  people.  The  Government  knows  that 
what  we  demand  would  be  tne  death-knell  of  its  supremacy : 
the  latter  feel  that  what  they  want  is  not  better  treatment,  but 
emancipation  from  Ottoman  rule.  To  the  Mussulman — one 
million  of  foreigners  among  ten  millions  who  abhor  him — we 
say :  "  You  shall  govern  mildly  and  justly."  To  the  Greek 
Christian — ambitious,  restless,  and  full  of  wild  aspirations  for 
independence,  we  say :  "  You  must  submit  to  this  hated  foreign 
dominion,  for  it  suits  our  views  of  political  equilibrium  to  per- 
petuate it."  How  can  either  Mussulman  or  Christian  be  ex- 
pected to  recognise  us  as  real  friends  ? 

"  This  policy  (says  the  Traveller  in  Italy)  will  plunge  us 
continually  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  and 
of  crime ;  for  while  one  hand  is  raised  to  resist  Russia,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  use  the  other  to  keep  liberty  prostrate ; — yet  so 
little  do  our  statesmen  appreciate  tne  difficulty  and  danger  of 
such  a  position  that,  thinking  to  consolidate  the  power  of  Turkey, 
they  have  insisted  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  its 
Christian  subjects,  and  thus  unconsciously  enforce  its  suicide. 
Can  our  Ministers  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  suppose 
that  the  improvements  applicable  to  a  native  despotism  will  prove  a 
remedy  for  a  foreign  domination  ?  It  is  not  the  degree  of 
oppression  that  creates  the  desire  for  independence :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  people  may  be  so  degraded  by  oppression  that  if  they 
but  feed  and  can  escape  the  lash,  they  have  no  aim  or  hope 
beyond ; — but  if  their  condition  be  improved,  it  will  elevate  their 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  then,  however  little  they 
may  be  galled  by  oppression,  they  will  desire  independence  for 
its  own  sake.  I'here  is  710  safety  for  a  foreign  domination  but  in 
Hie  demoralization  of  the  subject  pecypleP  Yet  we,  with  character- 
istic inconsiquencCy  maintain  the  foreign  sway,  but  insist  upon  that 
popular  elevation  and  emancipation  with  which  it  is  inherently 
irreconcilable  I 

But  (it  will  be  urged)  this  false  and  awkward  position  which  we 
are  denouncing  was  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
We,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  came  to  aid  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  another  substantive  and  recognised  Power,  against  foreign 
aggression ;  and  we  could  not  say  to  the  Sultan :  "  We  are 
here  not  to  fight  for  you,  but  for  your  subjects  who  abhor  you," 
— or  he  never  would  have  accepted  such  questionable  succour. 
Nor  could  we  have  said  to  the  heterogeneous  and  malcontent 
tribes  under  his  dominion  :  "  We  are  here  as  the  allies,  not  of 
your  recognised  master,  but  of  your  unformed  and  unrecognised 
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nationalities;" — iov  this  would  have  been  the  admission  of  a 

Erinciple  too  analogous  to  that  of  revolutionary  propagandism  to 
e  ever  deliberately  adopted  by  this  country.  Governments  can 
only  form  alliances  with  and  march  in  aid  of  Governments. 
We  can  deal  only  with  the  established  authorities  of  a  State — 
never  with  the  discontented  elements  combined  beneath  its 
sway.  This  is  quite  true:  we  wish  simply  to  point  out  our 
mistake  in  having  gone  too  far  in  our  announcement;  in  having 
needlessly  committed  ourselves  to  the  connexion  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  it  existSy  with  the  European  system ;  and  in  having 
thus  added  one  more  to  those  indefensible  and  doomed  cases  of  the 
status  quo  whose  continuance  we  are  pledged  to  maintain, — and 
the  incongruities  both  in  morals  and  statesmanship  in  which  that 
mistake  has  involved  us. 

If  it  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  aim  at  perpetuat- 
ing the  existing  Ottoman  Empire,  by  linking  it  to  the  European 
system,  it  was  a  still  greater  and  more  obvious  mistake  to  an- 
nounce the  intention  of  accepting  and  maintaining  intact  the 
actual  territorial  arrangements  of  Russia.  If  the  status  quo  in 
the  former  case  embodied  much  that  no  philanthropist  would 
wish,  and  no  statesman  would  deem  it  possible,  permanently  to 
uphold — much  that  neither  could  nor  ought  to  endure ;  if  the 
spirit  of  progress  forbade  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  a  despo- 
tism which,  however  occasionally  mild  and  invariably  lax,  has 
got  the  inherent  character  of  stagnation  and  rigidity  which  be- 
longs to  a  theocracy ;  if,  in  the  advance  of  civilisation,  the  sub- 
ject races  of  Turkey  must  inevitably  become  too  powerful  and 
too  restless  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  small,  a  foreign, 
and  an  unenergetic  tribe ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  time  was  certain  to 
arrive,  and  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
Porte  over  the  heterogeneous  elements  subject  to  its  sway,  and 
the  consequent  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  without  trampling  upon  indefeas- 
ible rights,  and  lending  our  aid  to  crash  or  to  repress  natural 
and  noble  aspirations, — the  status  quo  in  the  Muscovite  domi- 
nions comprised  many  arrangements  alike  iniquitous  and  impo- 
litic, which  it  was  immoral  to  sanction,  and  would  be  criminal 
actively  to  uphold ;  and  which,  being  the  result  of  recent  spolia- 
tions, could  not  plead  even  the  poor  excuse  of  lapse  of  time  or 
long  acquiescence  in  support  of  the  claim  of  conquest.  The 
status  quo  in  Turkey  stood  upon  the  ground  of  four  centuries  of 
duration  ;  and  the  impossibihty  of  its  continuance  was  a  question 
more  of  to-morrow  than  of  to-day.  The  status  quo  in  Russia 
was  only  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  years  old ;  was  founded 
rather  upon  robbery  than  upon  conquest ;  was  much  of  it  an 
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open  defiance  of  European  treaties  and  of  public  law ;  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  armed  and  diplomatic  protests 
which  entirely  barred  any  plea  of  title  arising  out  of  long  and 
peaceable  possession.  Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  original  pro- 
clamation of  the  allies^  '^  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  altering  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Russia/'  was  an  error  in 
policy  and  in  principle,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  and 
embarrassment 

The  reasons  which  prompted  this  announcement  are  obvious 
enough.  No  doubt  they  appeared  cogent  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  dictated  in  part  by  a  generous  spirit.  It  was  essential  that 
France  and  England,  embarking  in  a  war  against  unjust  ag- 
gression, should  go  into  the  contest  with  clean  hands,  and  should 
guard  themselves  absolutely  against  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
seeking  their  own  aggrandizement.  It  was  desirable  also  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  quarrelling  over  the  spoils  of  war, — and  what  way  of 
securing  this  could  be  so  effectual  as  deciding  that  there  should 
be  no  spoil  to  quarrel  over?  It  was  considered  indispensable^ 
also,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Austria,  to  disclaim  all 
design  of  carrying  matters  against  Eussia  to  an  extremity 
which  a  fellow-despot  might  disapprove  as  likely  to  make  Euro- 
pean liberalism  more  than  a  match  for  European  autocracy,  if 
ever  the  battle  should  come  to  be  fought  out  between  them. 
Still,  we  think  few  will  now  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  proclama- 
tion an  unfortunate  and  injudicious  one ;  to  rejoice  that  events 
have  exonerated  the  allies  from  all  obligation  to  adhere  to  it; 
and  to  regret  that  they  have  not  already  announced,  as  probably 
they  soon  will,  that  their  intentions  in  this  respect  have  entirely 
changed.  For  what  did  the  "  existing  territorial  arrangements'* 
involve  in  Russia?  They  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  lately  wrested  from  Persia ;  the 
Crimea  robbed  from  the  Tartars ;  Bessarabia  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  both  recent  spoliations  from  Turkey ;  Finland,  torn 
from  Sweden  at  the  peace,  and  still  Swedish  at  heart  and  by 
affinity ;  and  finally,  Poland  annexed  and  blotted  from  the  map 
in  defiance  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  Thus,  if  there  was  an  empire 
in  Europe  whose  status  quo  is  indefensible  according  to  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  might,  that  empire  was*-Russia ;  and  yet  we 
declared  our  intention  to  respect  that  status  quo,  and,  by  so  doing, 
deterred  Sweden  from  joining  us,  and  Poland  from  rising  to  take 
advantage  of  the  happy  crisis  at  once  to  aid  us  and  to  serve  her- 
self. By  their  determination  to  confine  this  war  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  arrangement  instead  of  suffering  it  to  expand 
of  the  healthier  dimensions  of  a  principUy  the  allies  debarred 
themselves  from  all  chance  of  ultimate  and  permanent  success : 
if  they  persist  in  adhering  to  that  determination — which,  how- 
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ever,  we  do  not  anticipate — the  war  had  better  never  have  been 
undertaken.     To  quote  again  from  the  "  Traveller  in  Italy." 

**  Now,  are  the  measures  of  our  statesmen  dictated  by  any  fixed 
principle  which  they  can  assert  will,  if  persevered  in,  lead  to  ultimate 
success  ?  Do  they  themselves  see  the  way  to  the  desired  goal — a  last- 
ing peace — by  the  path  they  are  treading  1  Does  any  one  ?  I  may 
safely  answer  No  !  Their  policy  is  but  one  of  temporary  expediency, 
and,  neither  in  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  nor  in  their  conduct  of  the 
war,  do  they  aim  at  anything  beyond  a  local  and  momentary  check 
to  the  growth  of  Russian  power.  Either  their  views  extend  not  to 
the  future,  or  they  do  not  comprehend  that  lasting  peace  can  only 
spring  from  a  seed  of  justice  and  morality ;  hence  one  fatal  error  per- 
vades all  their  measures  :  They  oppose  Russia  in  the  interest  of  that 
which  w,  instead  of  that  which  ovr/ht  to  be.  Thus  they  expend  the 
blood  of  our  brave  soldiers,  the  tears  of  English  mothers,  and  the 
treasures  of  England,  but  to  fill  the  sieve  of  the  Danaides;  and  even 
if  our  arms  be  successful  in  the  Crimea,  and  a  temporary  peace  be 
established,  the  real  cause  of  the  war  will  be  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened, and  its  renewal  certain.'' 

Nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  existing  political  and  territorial 
arrangements  more  utterly  indefensible  or  more  obviously  tran- 
sient than  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  nowhere  are  so  many  foreign 
and  malcontent  elements  compressed  under  one  abhorred  domi- 
nion ;  nowhere  have  arrangements,  so  defiant  of  all  right,  to  be 
forcibly  maintained  by  a  system  of  government  so  at  war  with 
all  morality ;  nowhere,  over  the  wide  earth,  is  sentence  of  death 
so  clearly  and  so  justly  written  on  the  status  quo.  Yet  the 
maintenance  of  this  very  empire,  with  all  its  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, and  all  its  hideous  anomalies,  is  regarded  by  most  veteran 
statesmen  as  a  European  necessity — nay,  as  nearly  the  most 
imperative  and  undeniable  of  all  European  necessities.  Politi- 
cians and  diplomatists  pronounce  the  perpetuation  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  to  be  indispensable;  patriots  and  philanthropists 
pronounce  it  an  impossibility  and  an  abomination.  In  our  judg- 
ment there  is  partial  truth  in  both  opinions;  and  the  two,  we 
incline  to  think,  are  not  wholly  irreconcilable. 

Statesmen  are  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  vast  importance 
of  having  a  powerful  State,  or  at  least  a  great  power  of  some 
sort,  where  Austria  now  is,  in  the  centre  and  south-east  of 
Europe.  Such  a  power  is  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
political  e(milibrium.  It  is  needed  as  a  counterpoise  and  a  con- 
trol upon  Kussia  and  Prussia,  and  perhaps  upon  France  also ; 
and  it  is  needed  because  the  absorption  by  either  of  these  great 
powers  of  any  of  the  countries  which  now  contribute  to  make  up 
the  Austrian  empire,  would  unquestionably  disturb  the  balance, 
and  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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statesmen  are  wrong  in  fancying  that  Austria,  as  it  now  exists, 
can  ever  furnish  the  powerful  State  they  want — can  ever  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  realize  the  ideal  of  their  statesman- 
ship. They  found  her,  however,  ready  to  their  hand,  and,  after 
the  hand-to-mouth  fashion  of  their  tribe  in  modern  days,  they 
preferred  the  labour  of  upholding,  which  required  nothing  but 
force,  to  the  task  of  reconstruction  or  substitution,  which  re- 
quired genius  and  foresight  too.  They  preferred  propping  up  the 
old  house  with  artificial  buttresses,  and  binding  its  diverging 
walls  and  timbers  with  bands  and  clamping-irons,  to  suffering  it 
to  fall  to  pieces,  and  facing  the  difficulty  of  building  a  more 
scientific  and  coherent  one  out  of  the  old  materials ; — a  natural, 
but  a  most  undeniable  mistake. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  political  arrangement  and  territorial  dis- 
tribution which  shall  be  self-supporting  and  enduring,  because  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  the  ineradicable  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  human  mind — not  a  system  which,  being 
unnatural,  needs  to  be  forcibly  and  externally  upheld.  What  is 
needed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  is  a  power  which,  being 
based  upon  equity,  and  sustained  by  aflSnities  and  voluntary 
adhesions,  and  secure  in  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  would  be 
able  to  pursue  a  dignified  and  independent  policy,  to  despise  in- 
trigue, to  defy  aggression,  and  to  punish  wrong;  one  which, 
having  never  been  reduced  to  purchase  forbearance  or  to  bribe 
an  accomplice,  is  under  no  obligation  to  connive  at  crime.  And 
what  our  statesmen  accept  in  lieu  of  such  a  power,  and  vainly 
dream  can  perform  its  functions  and  fill  its  place,  is  an  empire 
existing  only  upon  sufferance  and  by  contrivance ;  whose  con- 
tinued vitality  is  a  very  master- piece  of  ingenuity  and  effort ; 
full  of  sore  places  and  vulnerable  points ;  too  much  torn  by 
internal  dissensions  to  have  either  strength  or  courage  for  bold 
external  action ;  conscious  that  its  only  poHcy  is  to  play  off  its 
adversaries  and  rivals  against  each  other,  and  that,  all  its  re- 
sources being  barely  adequate  to  compress  and  subdue  the 
revolutionary  elements  within,  it  cannot  possibly  pursue  a  daring 
course,  or  exercise  a  commanding  influence  in  its  international 
relations.  Look  at  its  proceedings  and  position  now.  It  ought, 
if  it  had  been  competent  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  first- 
rate  power — a  real  puissance  in  the  European  balance,  either  to 
have  declared  for  Russia,  if  it  resolved  to  make  the  cause  of 
despotism  prosper,  and  to  have  bargained  for  its  own  share  of  the 
spoil,  or  to  have  flung  its  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
allies,  and  thus  have  maintained  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  did, 
it  dared  to  do,  neither.  It  dared  not  irreconcilably  alienate  the 
Czar,  because  it  remembered  its  obligations  to  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Hungary,  and  because  it  knew  it  was  too  weak  and 
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jBver,  shake  ourselves  free  from  all  declarations  in  favour  of  "  ex- 
isting territorial  and  political  arrangements,"  and  should  hold 
ourselves  at  liberty,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  desirable, 
to  accept,  to  countenance,  and  even  to  further,  any  modifications 
of  these  arrangements  which  may  seem  more  consonant  to  justice, 
more  likely  to  endure,  and  more  fitted  to  attain  the  great  aim 
that  statesmen  and  patriots  ought  alike  to  have  in  view,  viz. 
permanent  peace  and  steady  and  illimitable  progress.  What 
these  modifications  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  will  be  determined 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  the  circumstances  which  may 
arise  out  of  it,  and  the  dangers  which  it  may  bring  to  light. 
Every  year  that  the  strife  continues  will  lead  us  to  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  deep-laid  projects  of  Russia,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  her  means  and  preparations  for  carrying  them  into  effect, 
and  the  nature  of  the  measures  which  will  be  needed  to  coun- 
teract them.  At  present  two  points  only  seem  to  us  imperative 
and  clear : — T/ie  Crimea  must,  under  no  circumstances  and  on  no 
conditions,  be  restored  to  Russia;  and  her  Trans-Caucasian  conr 
quests  must  be  wrested  from  her. 

To  give  back  the  Crimea,  after  we  have  wrenched  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  aggressor,  would  be  to  announce  to  the  world,  either 
that  we  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  our  purpose  of  restraining 
him,  or  that  we  are  utterly  blind  as  to  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  Crimea  commands  both  the  Sea  of  Azoff*  and  the  Euxine. 
Sebastopol  is  the  only  harbour  in  that  stormy  and  inclement  ocean 
wherein  a  powerful  navy  can  ride  in  safety.  Whoever  holds 
that,  holds  actual  possession  of  all  the  bordering  provinces,  and 
can  menace  them  or  ravage  them  at  pleasure.  As  long  as 
Kussia  kept  it,  she  could  issue  from  it  during  the  fine  weather^ 
descend  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  Turkey,  or  Asia  Minor,  com- 
mit any  devastation  or  foray  that  she  pleased,  and  retire  to  her 
stronghold  before  tidings  of  her  expedition  had  reached  the  Bos- 
phorus.  From  it  she  could  at  any  moment  send  forth  a  force 
sufficient  to  seize  or  to  destroy  Constantinople ;  and  that  once 
done,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  her,  by  sinking  vessels,  fixing 
chains,  and  laying  down  other  impediments,  to  make  it  nearly 
impossible  for  the  Allies  of  Turkey  to  force  their  way  up  the 
narrow  strait  between  the  Seraglio  point  and  Scutari.  At 
Sebastopol  she  may  accumulate  (as  she  has  done)  such  vast  ma- 
terials of  war,  she  may  there  complete  in  silence,  and  at  leisure, 
such  enormous  preparations  for  conquest,  as  would  defy  any  re- 
sistance that  Turkey  could  make,  and  might  almost  set  at  nought 
(as  we  have  found  to  our  cost^  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Western  Powers.  In  a  wora,  it  is  now  notorious  that  Sebas- 
topol has  not  only  been  the  great  arsenal  of  Southern  Kussia, 
but  Hie  instrument  to  which  she  has  always  looked  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  her  far-seeing  project  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment. It  is  that  without  which  she  is  powerless — with  which 
she  is  irresistible.  Place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral,  or  a  rival, 
and  Turkey  is  safe  from  future  seizure ;  restore  it  to  Russia,  and 
nothing  but  a  European  war,  as  sanguinary  and  as  difficult  as  this, 
can  rescue  her  victim.  Restore  the  Crimea,  and  you  make  the 
contest  perpetual,  and  nearly  insure  ultimate  failure.  Russia 
needs  the  Crimea,  and  its  magnificent  harbour,  for  no  purposes 
of  commerce,  for  no  peaceful  ends,  for  no  designs  that  she  can 
avow.  Sebastopol  was  a  vast  place  of  arms,  and  nothing  more. 
She  does  not  need  it  for  the  defence  of  her  Euxine  sea-board, — 
for  who  would  ever  dream  of  attacking  her  in  that  quarter, — or 
indeed  in  any  quarter,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 
She  can  only  need  it,  and  she  has  only  used  it,  for  purposes  of 
aggression  and  of  menace ;  if  she  refuses  to  resign  it,  that  refusal 
is  an  avowal  that  those  purposes  are  still  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts.  The  surrender  of  Sebastopol  is  the  only  convincing 
proof  Russia  can  give  us  that  she  has  abandoned  her  nefarious 
designs.  Without  this,  all  her  assurances  are  not  worth  one 
moment's  attention. 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  inconsiderate  politicians  of  re- 
storing it  to  her  under  certain  conditions,  scarcely  needs  discus- 
sion. A  man,  whose  passions  are  known  to  be  violent,  and 
whose  disposition  is  known  to  be  aggressive,  insists  upon  carry- 
ing about  with  him  a  deadly  weapon,  with  which  he  has  already 
menaced  or  struck  more  than  one  unoffending  neighbour.  After 
a  hard  struggle  you  wrench  it  from  his  grasp ;  what  should  you 
think  of  the  sense  of  the  bystander  who  advised  you  to  give  it 
back  to  him  on  his  promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  ?  Would 
you  not  say  he  was  either  a  fool  or  an  accomplice  ?  What  is 
the  object  of  the  weapon  to  him  if  he  is  not  to  use  it?  What 
security  can  he  give  you  that  he  will  not  use  it  ?  Why  should 
he  insist  upon  having  it  except  because  he  intends  to  use  it  f  In 
like  manner,  if  you  give  back  to  Russia  a  mighty  arsenal  within 
forty-eight  hours  sail  of  Constantinople — of  the  inheritance  of 
her  *'sick  man'' — do  you  not  surrender  the  whole  purpose  and 
consecration  of  the  war?  Was  not  that  purpose  "to  secure  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?''  And  do 
you  dream  that  either  can  be  secure  for  one  year,  with  **  the 
standing  menace"  (as  Lord  John  Russell  well  called  it)  in  the 
hands  of  their  standing  foe  ?  And  what  would  be  the  worth  of 
any  security  Russia  could  offer  in  the  way  of  promises  or  con- 
ditions ?  Suppose  she  undertook  only  to  keep  four  ships  of  war 
there.  How  can  you  prevent  her  building  numbers  at  Nico- 
laiefj  and  sending  them  one  by  one,  unarmed  and  uncommis- 
sioned, to  Sebastopol,  there  to  receive  their  armament  when 
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needed  ?  How  prevent  her  gradually  and  secretly  accumulat- 
ing there  military  and  naval  stores  to  any  amount  ?  When 
these  are  ready,  and  her  day  is  come,  she  arms  her  ships,  pre- 
pares her  transports,  stows  away  her  maUriel  of  war :  your  con- 
sul sends  you  word  ;  you  remonstrate ;  she  makes  futile  excuses 
to  obtain  delay ;  and  the  whole  work  is  completed  before  you 
can  even  begin  to  act  Suppose,  in  the  same  way,  she  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  fortifications :  could  you  prevent  her  throwing 
up  earth-works  on  one  pretence  or  another,  and  proceeding  with 
them  so  fast  that  by  the  time  your  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject had  led  you  to  prepare  for  action,  they  would  be  finished, 
and  bristling  with  cannon,  and  ready  to  set  you  at  defiance? 
Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  Russia  will  keep  no  self- 
restraining  promise  that  we  extort  from  her,  except  under  com- 
pulsion ; — and  how  can  we  compel  except  by  the  menace  or  the 
actuality  of  war  ? 

The  Crimea,  then,  must  never  again  be  in  Russian  hands. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Only  one  thing  can  be  done. 
It  must  not  be  given  to  Turkey,  for  we  can  have  no  security  that 
she  would  be  able  to  keep  it  against  Russian  arms,  or  diplomacy, 
or  gold.  Moreover,  she  governs  so  ill,  that  it  would  be  question- 
able morality  to  give  one  additional  square  mile  over  to  her  im- 
becile rule.  It  must  not  be  assigned  either  to  France  or  Eng- 
land, or  to  SLXiy  Jirst-raie  power,  because  this  would  be  a  danger 
to  Turkey  only  second  to  that  arising  from  Russian  occupation, 
and  because  its  possession  would  give  an  inadmissible  predomin- 
ance in  those  seas  to  any  great  nation.  It  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  power  which  cannot  use  it  amiss — which  no  one  fears — 
which  has  and  can  have  no  sinister  or  dangerous  designs.  Sar- 
dinia is  such  a  power.  She  has  deserved  well  of  the  Allies.  She 
has  a  gallant  army — for  its  size  about  the  best  in  Europe.  She 
is  essentially  a  commercial  nation,  and  will  develop  and  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  her  hands,  Sebastopol  may 
become  a  vast  emporium  of  industry  and  enterprise.  She  has 
an  excellent  constitution  and  a  liberal  tariff.  And,  above  all, 
she  can  have  no  hopes  or  wishes  of  aggrandizement  in  that 
quarter.  She  will  hold  the  Crimea  in  trust  for  the  peace  and 
interest  of  Europe.  Assign  it  to  her  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  general  European  treaty ;  fortify  for  her  the  two 
great  roads  which  connect  it  with  Russia ;  assist  her  for  a  term 
of  years  with  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  expenses  in  which  the  pos- 
session will  involve  her, — and  the  "  Eastern  Question"  will  be 
settled  in  the  most  effective,  enduring,  and  economical  mode 
possible.  Sardinia  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  Crimea 
against  a  coup-de  main ;  against  a  deliberate  and  prolonged  trar, 
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she  would  be  backed  by  the  common  forces  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  general  treaty  of  pacification. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  necessity  of  driving 
Russia  out  of  Georgia  and  Armenia — a  task  which  we  hope  to 
see  performed  next  summer  by  the  English  and  Turks.  Russia 
has  no  business  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  can  have  no  good 
object  in  being  there.  That  vast  chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by 
untameable  and  warlike  tribes  of  Mahometans,  forms  her  natural 
boundary.  She  passed  it,  and  desires  to  retain  her  acquisitions 
south  of  it,  solely  for  purposes  of  further  territorial  aggran- 
dizement or  political  influence.  She  has  two  objects  in  clinging 
to  her  Trans- Caucasian  possessions, — the  first  to  have  a  road  to 
Constantinople  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  the  north ;  the 
second,  to  get  Persia  into  her  power,  or  under  her  influence,  and 
through  Persia  to  act  upon  and  stir  up  the  nations  that  lie  be- 
tween her  and  our  Indian  Empire.  For  years,  almost  for  genera- 
tions, the  court  of  Teheran  has  been  one  of  the  silent  battle-fields 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain ;  and  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  power  prevailed,  has  our  north-western  frontier  in 
Hindostan  been  tranquil  or  disturbed.  To  Russian  intrigue, 
and  the  necessity,  immment  or  supposed,  to  counteracting  it,  we 
owe  the  Affghanistan  war.  As  long  as  our  inveterate  rival  re- 
mains in  a  position  whence  she  can  harass  and  command  Persia, 
our  Asiatic  possessions  can  expect  little  repose.  The  interests  of 
Great  Britam  and  of  Turkey  alike  require  that  Russia  should 
be  driven  back  across  the  Caucasian  range. 

These  two  modifications  of  the  status  quo  would,  we  incline  to 
believe,  give  us  a  secure  peace — a  peace  which  would  justify  and 
recompense  the  war.  That  it  would  be  a  lasting  peace  we  can 
scarcely  anticipate ;  for  it  would  leave  the  deepest  internal  ques- 
tions as  unsettled  as  ever,  and  the  great  battle  of  European  free* 
dom  would  be  still  unfought.  But  at  least  it  might  be  expected 
to  end  for  an  indefinite  period  wars  of  territorial  aggrandizement ; 
and  by  weakening  and  baffling  and  compelling  to  the  work  of 
development  at  home  the  encroaching  and  overbearing  despot- 
ism of  Russia,  it  would  assuredly  give  strength  to  the  cause,  and 
encouragement  to  the  champions  of  progress.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  the  present  war — though  waged  with  one  despot,  against 
another,  in  behalf  of  a  third — may  prove  the  first  campaign  of 
the  great  contest  of  civilisation  and  humanity  which  ere  long  must 
be  brought  to  issue. 
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Art.  I. — Fapiers  dCEtat^  Pieces,  et  Documents,  inMits  ou  peu 
connusy  relati/s  a  VHistoire  de  FEcosse  au  xvi^  siecle,  tir^s  des 
Bihliothkques  et  des  Archives  de  France,  et  publics  pour  le 
Bannatyne  Club  d'^Edimbourg.  Par  A.  Teulet,  Membre, 
&c.,  &c. 

Were  the  friendships  of  nations  admitted  to  bo  as  fair  an 
object  of  the  historian's  labour  as  their  hatreds  and  conten- 
tions, the  long  eventful  intercourse  between  France  and  Scotland 
would  have  filled  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  pleasing  chapters 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Allowing  all  due  prepon- 
derance to  the  main  objects  of  history, — the  separate  development 
of  states  and  their  contests  with  each  other — this  remarkable 
instance  of  steady  co-operation  and  continued  friendship  between 
two  peoples,  geographically  far  separated,  and  in  national  cha- 
racter dissimilar  to  each  other,  is  possessed  of  signal  interest  for 
its  historical  pecuharities,  and  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  European  states,  which  entitles  it  to  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  We  shall  find,  if  we 
examine  this  national  alliance  as  a  separate  and  independent 
thread  of  causes  and  effects,  that  as  well  in  its  origin,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  final  extinction,  it  is  connected  with  memorable 
events  and  great  historical  changes,  to  which  it  has  given,  or 
from  which  it  has  received,  important  impulses. 

According  to  our  own  old  chroniclers,  and  to  Mezeray,  and 
many  other  French  authors  who  adopted  their  narrative,  the 
origin  of  the  alliance  was  very  simple.  Charlemagne,  anxious  to 
secure  men  of  the  highest  learning  to  adorn  his  new  university  at 
Paris,  and  knowing  that  they  were  very  abundant  in  Scotland, 
obtained  his  object  by  contracting  a  close  alliance  with  Achaius, 
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the  sixty-fifth  king  of  Scotland.  Tt  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
undermining  operations  of  our  antiquaries  have  tossed  Achaiua 
and  his  sixty-tour  predecessors  from  their  imaginary  thrones, 
leaving  us  instead,  some  dreary  lists  of  hypotheticai  chiefs,  holding 
an  ill-defined  influence  over  not  more  distinctly  bounded  terri* 
tories.  While  our  laborious  sappers  and  miners  of  history,  such 
as  Finkerton,  Chalmers,  Ritson,  and  Jamieson,  have  thus  effec- 
tually destroyed  that  compact,  simple,  ancient  nationality  of  a 
Scotland  which  owned  the  sway  of  "  Father  Fergus  of  a  hon* 
dred  kings,"  no  one  has  come  forward  to  perform  the  syn- 
thetic function,  and  shew  how  the  realm  of  the  Bruces  and  the 
Stewarts  arose  a  separate  nationality  out  of  chaos — how,  in  short, 
Scotland  became  Scotland.  We  should  have  this  distinctly  set 
down  as  a  starting  point  ere  we  can  ofier  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  Franco-Scottish  alliance ;  and  since  no 
historian  of  Scotland  has  distinctly  done  it  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
refer  to  it  in  an  abridged  form  as  a  settled  chapter  of  history, 
we  shall  invert  the  more  legitimate  process,  and  endeavour  in  a 
few  sentences  to  foreshadow  the  form  which  it  will  assume  when 
the  critical  historian  shall  give  us  the  history  of  Scotland  '^  from 
the  earliest  period." 

We  enter  not  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the  Picts  spoke 
Irish  or  German,  but  are  content  to  consider  it  as  undoubted 
that,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  the  northern  and 
eastern  districts  of  Scotland — the  Lowlands — were  inhabited  by 
men  of  Teutonic  blood  and  tongue,  who  were  not  separated  by 
any  distinct  national  boundary-Hne  from  their  Saxon  brethren. 
We  all  know,  that  after  the  war  of  independence  the  boundary- 
Kne  between  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was  so  distinctly  laid  down,  that  when  the  town  of  Berwick 
became  a  possession  of  the  English  Crown,  it  was  still  so  nomi- 
nally separate  from  that  England,  of  which  it  was  geographically 
a  frontier  fortress,  that  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  down  to  the 
present  generation,  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  included  unless  it 
were  specially  referred  to  as  *'  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.*** 
A  boundary  of  so  distinct  a  character,  existing  during  several 
centuries  of  history,  and  indurated  by  settled  hatred  and  repeated 
contests,  so  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  as  an  original  condition  of 
the  very  existence  of  our  island,  that  we  have  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  of  our  ancestors,  whether 
English  or  Scottish,  who  knew  not  of  its  existence,  and  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  to  be.  Yet,  if  we  can  discard 
later  history  and  the  works  of  later  historians,  and  throw  our- 
selves back  entirely  into  the  past,  we  shall  find  it  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  discover  an  actual  Scotland  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
During  the  heptarchy  or  octarchy,  the  boundaries  of  the  Saxon 
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kingdoms,  and  the  authority  of  their  several  monarchs^  are  so 
shiftiDg  and  uncertain,  that  the  distinctness  of  the  separate  Scot- 
tish kingdom,  as  oar  ordinary  historians  speak  of  it,  makes  it  seem 
an  unnatural  neighbour  to  them,  and  suggests  that  its  compact 
history  is  fictitious.  In  the  splittings  andalliances  which  make 
the  early  history  of  Saxon  Englana  so  perplexing,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  monarch  or  chief  ruler  of  Fife  ana  the  Lothiana 
was  sometimes  independent  and  powerful,  with  a  fragment  of 
England  under  his  sceptre,  and  at  other  times  was  reduced,  like 
his  southern  neighbours^  to  bow  before  the  prevailing  influence 
of  some  fortunate  and  politic  Bretwalda*  Hence  we  have  the 
8chool*book  stories  of  Edgar  rowed  across  the  Dee  by  eight  tri- 
butary kings, — one  of  them  Keneth  of  Scotland ;  and  the  more 
solemn  but  less  accurate  assertions  about  a  feudal  superior- 
ity exercised  by  a  Saxon  monarch  over  the  realm  or  fief  of 
Scotland.  Feudal  superiority,  in  fact,  had  no  more  place  in 
that  assemblage  of  states  than  monarchy  in  a  republic  or  arch* 
episcopacy  in  a  Presbyterian  synod ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  monarch  was  characterised  with  sufficient  accuracy^ 
even  by  that  despised  author  S4ipin,  ^^  to  have  been  like  that  of 
the  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries*'' 

When  we  ask  for  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  cluster  of 
Saxon  states,  we  find  that  the  antiquaries  have  groped  their 
way  through  Deira  and  Bernicia,  as  far  as  Fifeshire.  But 
having  brought  us  thither  they  cannot  hinder  us  from  going 
further.  The  boundary-line  between  the  Celt  talking  Gaelic  and 
the  Lowland  Scot  talking  Teutonic,  seems  to  have  then  stood 
nearly  as  it  did  down  to  the  '45,  not  precisely  co-extensive  with 
the  mountains  and  the  flat  land,  since  the  men  of  the  Braes  of 
Angus  have  ever  been  Lowland  in  their  speech,  while  those  of 
the  sandy  flats  of  Nairn  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Inverness- 
shire,  have  spoken  Gaelic, — the  division  passing  actually  through 
the  town  of  Nairn,  of  which  it  used  to  be  said  m  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  might  almost  have  been  said  in  the  nineteenth,  that 
one-half  of  its  citizens  did  not  understand  the  speech  of  the 
other  half.  No  part  of  the  British  empire  is  more  thoroughly 
Teutonic — ^none  appears  to  have  been  more  so  throughout  the 
whole  historic  perioa — than  Angus  and  Aberdeen.  And  whether 
these  districts  took  their  national  tone  as  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Picts,  or  were  peopled  by  swarms  of  Saxons  passing  on  from 
England,  or  Northmen  crossing  directly  from  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way, they  must  have  belonged  to  the  general  cluster  of  the 
Saxon  nations. 

When  the  heptarchy  ceased,  and  the  southern  states  were 
united  under  one  crown,  a  more  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
began  to  be  visible.  While  there  was  a  powerful  monarch  in  the 
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south,  reigning  over  an  empire  purely  Saxon,  those  far  north- 
ern states  which  had  not  been  absorbed  in  his  new  kingdom, 
separated  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch  holding 
an  imperfect  rule  over  a  portion  of  their  Celtic  neighbours. 
Still  tnere  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  demarcation,  and 
throughout  a  considerable   period  it   is  so   variable,   that  the 

E^rplexed  historian  having  found  it  necessary  to  include  tbe 
othians  in  England,  speedily  finds  that  he  must  speak  of  Nor- 
thumberland as  a  province  of  Scotland. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  successive  steps  by  which  the  Island 
became  divided  into  two  nations,  each  loolung  on  the  other  with 
jealous  hatred.  The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  earliest.  It  created 
for  the  first  time  a  thorough  consolidation  of  regal  power  in 
England,  adjusting  every  man's  position  as  a  subject,  and  feuda- 
tory of  the  King,  and  covering  the  soil  with  strong  fortresses 
to  carry  out  his  supremacy.  The  Norman  power  was  essentially 
aggressive,  and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  new  and  dangerous  neighbour.  Scotland 
was  filled  with  Saxon  fugitives,  who  fled  before  the  foreign  in- 
vader, and  found  shelter  with  a  kindred  people.  It  has  often 
been  maintained,  that  the  source  of  the  Teutonic  character  of  the 
Lowland  Scots  should  be  sought  in  this  immigration, — we  do 
not  think  so,  for  reasons  which  will  be  pretty  obvious  to  those 
who  have  read  the  commencement  of  this  article ;  but  we  avoi<l 
entering  on  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  point,  because  it  will 
not  much  affect  our  ultimate  view,  founded  on  the  belief,  that 
Lowland  Scotland  was  inhabited  by  a  Saxon  population  during 
the  war  of  independence. 

Among  the  Saxon  fugitives  was  one  man  of  significant 
position,  Edward  the  -^theling,  the  heir  on  Saxon  principles  of 
the  English  Crown.  His  sister  Margaret,  was  married  to 
Malcolm  the  King  of  Scots.  Thus  both  at  court  and  through- 
out the  country,  Scotland  was  the  representative  and  main  sup- 
port of  the  Saxon  party,  who  were  still  in  some  remote  districts 
of  England  waging  an  unequal  warfare  with  the  Norman. 
The  great  Scottish  invasion  of  Cumberland,  which  historians 
speak  of  as  a  wild  raid,  without  any  specific  cause,  was  founded 
on  the  interests  thus  created,  and  Hardyng,  who  knew  more 
than  he  was  always  willing  to  confess  about  the  relative  position 
of  England  and  Scotland,  heads  his  account  of  the  invasion 
in  these  words,  "How  Kyng  Malcolyn  of  Scotland  warred  in 
Entrland  for  his  wife's  right,  pretending  that  she  was  right  heir 
of  England."  The  names  of  the  children  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret  at  once  marked  them  as  the  descendants  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Saxon  line.  Edgar,  who  succeeded  him,  in- 
herited the  name  of  that  very  monarch  whose  barge  the  tributary 
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Kings  were  reported  to  have  rowed ;  Edward  was  named  after 
the  Confessor,  and  Edmund  and  Ethelred  were  alike  household 
names  in  Saxon  royalty.  The  next  step  is,  the  partial  extension 
of  the  conquest  over  Scotland. 

Down  to  the  war  of  independence,  we  find  the  Normaa 
barons  of  England  gradually  swarming  over  Scotland  and  en- 
grossing the  territorial  honours  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
function  of  this  wonderful  race  wherever  they  went  to  be  the 
leaders  of  men ;  and  they  established  a  superiority  alike  over 
the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  as  the  European  ot  later  days  has  pre- 
dominated over  rival  races  in  India,  if  ot  only  were  the  southern 
shires  filled  with  Norman  names,  but  the  bold  adventurers  cast 
their  lot  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north  and  west,  who, 
far  more  susceptible  than  their  Lowland  neighbours  to  the  influ- 
ence of  military  leadership,  compensated  them  by  the  many 
attractions  of  a  sort  of  barbarous  sovereignty,  for  the  luxury  and 
regulated  pomp  of  a  higher  social  condition. 

Thus  the  two  nations  continued  to  participate  in  that  change 
which  set  the  Norman  as  the  ruler  over  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  conquest,  by  its  social  influence,  was  subduing 
Scotland  as  well  as  England.  The  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
and  a  competition  for  the  throne  among  distant  heirs,  brought 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  So  thoroughly  had  the  Scottish  Court 
thrown  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  strangers,  that  they  engrossed 
the  nearest  alliances  with  the  blood  royal,  ^nd  it  was  among 
the  flower  of  the  Norman  adventurers  that  the  competitors  fiir 
the  crown, — twelve  in  number,  arose.  These  barons  ofiered 
without  hesitation  to  do  homage  to  Edward  King  of  England, 
if  he  would  help  them  to  the  glittering  prize.  Why  should  they 
not  ?  They  had  no  Scottish  nationality  to  contend  for^  it  would 
be  almost  as  unreasonable  to  expect  an  outburst  of  Maori  or 
Zoolu  nationality  in  a  Governor  of  New  Zealand  or  Natal. 
They  were  Norman  barons^  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  indeed,  if  there  had  not  been  a  deeper  current  of  political 
motives  drifting  him  towards  the  enlargement  of  his  empire,  it 
is  not  natural  tnat  he  should  have  been  expected  to  permit  any 
of  his  own  subjects  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  at  his 
door.  The  punctilious  precision  with  which  the  candidateis 
pleaded  their  respective  claims  before  the  Lord  Paramount, — 
the  technical  pedantry  with  which  they  appealed  to  the  principles 
of  feudal  law  acknowledged  in  the  succession  to  ordinary  fiefs, 
and  applied  them  with  appropriate  distinctions  to  a  sovereignty, 
have  all  been  called  up  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  other 
authors,  as  testimony  to  the  established  feudal  supremacy  of 
England  over  Scotland.  But  it  is  more  just  to  view  them  as 
evidence  of  the  conventional  feudal  notions  of  the  Norman 
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barons,  and  their  thorough  alienation  from  the  people  over  whom 
they  desired  to  rule. 

iet  us  now  see  how  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  Norman 
King  was  something  so  much  more  offensive  than  the  supre- 
macy of  a  Saxon  Bretwalda,  as  to  excite  a  war  of  independence, 
ending  in  the  permanent  alienation  firom  each  other  of  two  kin- 
dred nations.  The  Lowland  Scots  would  probably  not  have 
deeply  concerned  themselves  about  the  tenor  and  extent  of  any 
act  of  feudal  homage  performed  by  their  King ;  and  as  to  the 
Highlanders  of  the  West,  their  Norwegian  leader,  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  was  a  rival  rather  than  a  subordinate  of  the  King  of 
the  Lowlands,  and  would  have  acknowledged  a  master  at  Weat^ 
minster  far  rather  than  at  Holyrood.  But  there  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  ceremony  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Kings.  Edward's  authority  was  a  practical  rule,  hard 
and  searching.  For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in  the  hands 
of  his  ancestors,  it  had  been  by  slow  degrees  assimilating  to  it- 
self the  reluctant  English,  and  now  it  was  sought  to  subject 
Scotland  to  it  at  once.  The  age  was  marked  by  a  contest  be- 
tween the  great  European  monarchs  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
dominions,  and  small  self-governed  communities,  which,  having 
grown  into  States,  resisted  the  absorption*  The  bloody  battle 
of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Swiss  struck  the  first  effective  blow 
against  the  aggressive  dominion  of  Austria,  was  fought  within  a 
year  after  Bannockbum.  It  was  but  twelve  years  eanier  that  the 
Flemings  had  defeated  the  French  at  Courtrai.  These  are  not 
fortuitous  coincidences.  Since  the  study  of  the  ci\'il  law  had 
been  restored,  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  empire  had  inspired 
monarchs  to  aggression,  and  their  aggressions  had  prompted  re- 
action. Historians  have  devoted  themselves  so  wistfully  to  the 
dominion  exercised  by  the  spiritual  representatives  of  Borne  over 
the  European  nations,  that  they  have  overlooked  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  temporal  Empire  to  re-assert  itself.  Until  the  time, 
indeed,  when  Napoleon  broke  up  the  European  system^  the 
empire  had  never  wanted  a  nominal  representative.  But  the 
magnificent  success  of  Charlemagne  tempted  many  a  powerful 
inonarch  to  attempt  its  actual  resuscitation  bom  the  centre  :of 
his  own  dominions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  spirit  we 
owe  the  rivalry  in  aggrandisement  which  created  the  great 
European  States.  The  King  of  England,  with  a  foot  on  the 
Continent,  was  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  contest;  and 
Edward,  with  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  under  his  sceptre, 
had  made  himself  practically  as  much  an  emperor  as  Carousius 
was.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  imperial  system  was  thus  aniniat- 
ing  into  action  the  Governments  of  the  greater  European  States, 
the  feudal  system,  held  to  bis  its  rival  Sy  jurists,  was  gradually 
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achieving  its  own  peculiar  perfection.  The  feudal  law,  though 
its  proper  province  was  limited  to  the  tenure  of  landed  property, 
was  yet  truly  a  political  system,  since  it  treated  the  right  and 
power  of  ruling  over  men,  as  an  accessory  of  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  which  they  abode.  But  that  feudal  system  which  in 
jurisprudence  was  tnus  held  to  be  the  antagonist  or  nval  of  the 
body  of  laws  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  emperors,  became  politi- 
cally a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  ambitious  mo- 
narchs,  whose  projects  of  aggrandisement  were  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  an  empire  governing  from  one  centre  all  the  known 
or  acknowledged  world.  The  fertility  of  the  feudal  system  in 
those  ideal  powers  and  possessions  which  afterwards  obtained  in 
England  the  appropriate  name  of  fictions  of  law,  was  a  great  as- 
sistance to  these  aggrandizing  projects.  Such  an  ideal  right,  in 
the  shape  of  feudal  superiority,  or  some  even  less  tangible  title, 
scientifically  complete  in  itself,  was  put  idly  away  as  a  mere 
empty  name,  until  some  redoubted  warrior  or  statesman  could 
bring  it  forth  and  convert  it  into  substantial  power. 

Thus  the  theoretical  pedantry  which  counted  crowned  heads  to 
be  the  vassals  of  each  other  for  fragments  of  territory  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  proper  regal  domains,  was  a  fruitful  means  of 
the  establishment  of  power  in  the  hands  of  bold,  able,  and  un-< 
scrupulous  men.  On  the  one  side,  if  the  great  monarch  were 
easy  and  indolent,  and,  reposing  on  his  throne,  trusted  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  nominal  powers  of  reigning  to  keep  subordination, 
it  would  come  to  pass  that  some  successive  race  of  clever  vassals 
had  crept  noiselessly  on  adding  fief  unto  fief,  and  eating  out  the 
heart  ot  the  empire,  until  an  opportunity  arriving,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  all  along  offered  humble  feudal  duty  to 
the  sovereign  would  ^^  close  his  Crown,"  and  take  the  sceptre 
from  its  enfeebled  ruler, — it  is  at  once  perceptible  how  a  system 
which  preserved  the  name  and  external  attributes  of  power,  aflter 
real  power  was  gone,  must  contribute  to  such  a  result  by  lulling 
suspicion  and  justifying  indolence. 

But  what  probably  more  frequently  happened  was  the  demand 
by  a  powerful  feudal  monarch  that  the  fealty  made  of  old  in  re- 
ference to  a  private  estate,  or  under  some  one  of  the  complex 
conditions  ot  feudality,  should  be  given  unconditionally,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  vassaFs 
dominions.  This  was  the  shape  in  which  Edward  made  his  attempt 
on  Scotland,  and  had  it  been  made  more  quietly  it  might  have 
been  successful.  It  is  curious  that  the  King  of  France,  at  that 
time  exulting  in  great  power  and  European  influence,  was  ven- 
turing on  the  same  game  with  the  King  of  England,  though  cer- 
tainly with  less  substantial  hopes.  The  hold  on  the  English 
monarch  of  course  was  his  feudal  duty,  as  the  owner  of  fiefs 
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within  the  domain  of  France.     Some  English  sailors  having 
seized  French  vessels  in  the  narrow  seas,  Philip  of  France  cited 
Edward  to  appear  before  him  in  Paris  and  answer  for  the  offence 
of  his  servants,  but  the  power  of  enforcement  was  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  demand  as  to  render  it  ludicrous.     Among  the 
communities  which  felt  and  resisted  the  ruthless  efforts  of  these 
ambitious  monarchs  toward  universal  dominion,  Scotland  became 
illustrious  in  the  war  of  independence.     While  the  question  was 
one  of  nominal  sovereignty  and  feudal  homage  the  people  of  the 
north  were  passive ;  but  when  the  Normans,  as  was  their  wont, 
covered  the  country  with  the  fortalices  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain,  and  Scotland  was  parcelled  out  into  justiciaries,  and  sub- 
jected to  military  authority,  the  people  rose,  and  rose  with  effect. 
The  contest  produced  two  illustrious  commanders,  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  claims  to  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.     Very  few  historical  characters  indeed  have 
come  so  well  through  the  scrutiny  of  archaeological  inquiry  as 
William  Wallace.     It  is  true,  that  applying  to  his  position  the 
conditions  and  nomenclature  of  a  later  nationality,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  arose  out  of  his  services,  his  real  position  has  been 
misunderstood ;  for,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  him  as  the  champion  of  English 
resistance  to  Norman  tyranny  than  of  Scottish  nationality  against 
English  aggression.     Hence  historians,  feeling  the  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  a  certain  vagueness  of  outline,  have  invested  him 
with  the  conventional  attributes  of  the  classical  hero  of  the  old 
school-books.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  popular  romance 
should  be  more  accurate  than  history,  and  so  the  minstrel  Harry 
represents  him  as  a  Hercules  clearing  his  way  through  armed 
hosts  by  superhuman  development  of  muscle,  while  in  the  amiable 
pages  of  Miss  Jane  Porter  he  becomes  an  interesting  and  accom- 
plished   guardsman.       But  when  the  paint,  and  gilding,   and 
theatrical  properties  are  removed,  the  figure  of  the  man  still  re- 
mains, great  in  its  original  simplicity.     In  the  battle  of  Stirling 
he  shewed  wonderful  powers  of  strategy  and  generalship,  since 
he  took  up  his  position  at  the  very  point  which,  for  snbseqaent 
centuries,   was  deemed  the  gate  between  the  north    and   the 
south  ;  and,  by  timing  his  attack,  when  the  half  of  Surrey "^s  army 
was  separated  from  him  by  the  Forth,  he  accomplished  that  most 
thoroughly  effective  of  military  operations  which,  by  attacking 
the  enemy  in  detail,  puts  a  small  force  on  a  level  with  a  great. 
His  capacity  for  leadership  must  have  been  marvellous,  since  he 
organised  and  kept  together  a  vast  array  of  the  common  people, 
while  their  ordinary  leaders,  the  Norman  aristocracy,  following 
their  natural  instincts,  had  joined  the  oppressor.     And  all  these 
faculties  he  employed  without  arrogance,  or  an  overweening  per- 
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sonal  ambition,  in  a  cause  indubitably  pure, — the  liberation  of  a 
people  from  an  aggressive  oppressor. 

To  Bruce,  who  also  was  an  intrepid  and  skilful  commander, 
the  same  high  moral  position  cannot  be  awarded.  He  saw  in 
the  settled  discontent  of  the  Scots,  and  their  enduring  antipathy 
to  the  Norman  rule,  the  materials  out  of  which  an  independent 
sovereignty  might  be  created.  With  the  ardent  spirit  of  his 
heroic  race  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest.  When  the  die 
was  once  cast — and  it  was  cast  by  a  mere  accident,  he  held  with 
chivalrous  constancy  to  his  adopted  course,  bearing  reverses  with 
steady  resolution,  and  enduring  hardships  down  to  the  level  of 
sordid  misery  with  unshaken  fortitude.  In  the  end  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  people  whom  he  delivered  were  duly  grateful. 
Their  gratitude  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  embodied  itself  in 
the  constitution  and  continuous  existence  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
Scotland  proper  dates  from  Bannockbum.  All  histories  which 
speak  of  the  country  during  an  earlier  period  take  their  tone 
from  the  nationality  then  established. 

The  revolution  created  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  Scottish 
kingdom  is  distinctly  visible  in  such  statistics  of  the  age  as  are 
afforded  to  us  by  the  cartularies  of  the  ecclesiastical  houses,  and 
other  documents  connected  with  the  occupancy  of  land.  The 
Norman  names  disappear  from  the  territorial  occupancy,  and 
such  names  as  Mortimer,  De  Coucy,  De  Vipont,  and  De  Quincey 
are  succeeded  by  Johnstones,  Scots,  Armstrongs,  and  Bells. 
The  Norman  holders  of  the  Scottish  lands,  indeed,  were  not  dis- 
posed passively  to  submit  to  this  revolution,  and  in  an  effort  to 
regain  their  domains  they  placed  for  a  short  time  their  champion 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  That  brief  suspension 
over,  Scotland  freed  from  Norman  intrusion  grew  by  degrees 
into  the  separate  and  peculiar  nation  which  has  afforded  to  the 
world  so  adventurous  and  picturesque  a  history. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
country  rid  itself  of  French  influence,  for  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  Normans  of  the  period  of  the  conquest  were 
thorough  Frenchmen,  though  Frenchmen  of  a  very  high  caste 
and  that  they  had  discarded  every  vestige  of  the  rough  pirates 
of  the  northern  seas.  Frenchmen  as  they  were,  they  infused 
their  social  spirit  into  English  society,  deeplv  impregnating  its 
upper  strata.  The  influence  had  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  far  into  Scotland,  but  was  driven  back.  Thus  England  was 
for  centuries  subject  to  an  ethnical  influence,  if  we  may  use  such 
a  term,  which  did  not  reach  Scotland.  We  see  its  effect  in  the 
more  gallicised  idiom  of  English  literature — in  the  language  of 
the  legislature  and  the  law — in  the  habits  of  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy— perhaps  also  in  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  civili- 
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sation — ^though  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that  as  the  poorer 
country,  the  eternal  warfare  to  which  Scotland  was  doomed  by 
her  potent  neighbour,  too  completely  absorbed  her  resources  to 
leave  her  the  means  of  social  progress.  We  all  know  how  in 
England  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  at  last  predominated,  and  the 
community  became  English.  But  in  so  close  and  internal  a 
rivalry,  even  the  triumphant  element  took  of  necessity  largely 
from  the  other  by  the  natural  process  of  assimilation.  Hence, 
there  has  ever  been  a  French  influence  at  work  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  English  society.  There  has  been  a  French  influence 
at  work  in  Scotland  too,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  but  it  was 
external.  It  was  not  the  silent  influence  on  each  other,  of  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state,  met  in  social  intercourse  or  dispute,  but 
the  influence  of  a  distant  government  and  people  patronising 
and  befriending  the  government  and  people  of  Scotland.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  peculiar  eflTects 
produced  by  the  external  and  mechanical  character  of  the  influ- 
ence will  probably  be  visible. 

The  reasons  which  attached  Scotland  to  France,  are  almost 
too  simple  to  be  stated ;  the  country  was  glad  of  a  powerful  ally 
and  protector  against  the  ceaseless  enmity  of  England,  and  the 
sleepless  aggressive  designs  of  the  English  kings.  The  feeling 
which  induced  France  to  befriend  Scotland,  is  scarcely  less  sim- 
ple. A  small  state  lying  close  to  a  great  enemy— especially  if 
the  small  state  have  many  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  is  endued  with 
the  temper  and  capacity  to  avenge  them — has  always  been 
deemed  an  important  acquisition  to  any  of  the  great  powers.  We 
are  familiar  with  this  policy  in  our  Indian  empire.  Portugal 
has  long  been  to  Britain  what  Scotland  was  to  France.  The 
English^ings  encouraged  Artavelde  and  the  other  popular  leaders 
of  Flanders,  and  Elizabeth  subsidized  the  Dutch. 

The  first  recorded  overtures  for  the  alliance  with  France,  were 
made  by  Scotland  at  a  juncture  of  curious  historical  combina- 
tions. Baliol  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Edward,  and 
Edward  was,  on  the  occasion  already  alluded  to,  cited  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  the  King  of  France,  to  answer  as  a  vassal  ibr 
his  misdeeds.  Edward,  instead  of  performing  his  feudal  duty, 
threatened  a  warlike  descent  on  France,  and  ordered  his  vassal 
Baliol  to  join  him  with  his  retainers — the  nobles  and  fighting 
men  of  Scotland.  The  Estates,  such  as  they  then  were,  assem- 
bled at  Scone,  and  repudiating  the  vassalage  of  their  nominal 
monarch,  determined  to  offer  themselves  as  allies  to  France. 

The  date  of  this  overture  or  proposal  is  the  year  1293,  and 
histoiy  has  not  preserved  any  distmct  conclusions  reached  by 
negotiators  between   the  two   countries  until  five  years  later 
when  a  truce  was  adjusted  between  France  and  England,  form' 
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ing  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Paris.  Into  these  ne- 
gotiations— much  seemingly  to  the  astonishment  of  Edward — 
Philip  of  France  introducea  a  demand  that  his  allies  the  King, 
nobility,  and  people  of  Scotland,  should  be  made  a  party  to  the 
final  pacification.  The  French  king  was  in  earnest  When 
Edward  represented  that  if  there  were  an  alliance  with  France, 
Baliol,  his  vassal,  had  freely  renounced  it ;  the  answer  was,  that 
Baliol  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  incapable  of  renouncing  the 
rights  of  his  kingdom.  Edward  had,  however,  his  efiectual  prao- 
tioal  reply  in  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  and  the  destruction  of  Wal- 
lace. France  could  not  send  an  army  to  redeem  the  disaster, 
and  the  days  for  employing  Scotland  as  an  active  and  efiective 
ally,  had  not  yet  come.  It  was  in  the  year  1326,  and  after 
Bruce  had  fairly  established  what  may  be  termed  a  new  Euro- 
pean kingdom,  that  a  solemn  treaty  for  mutual  peace  and  war 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Scotland.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  how  often  it  was  specifically  renewed.  Each  renewal 
spoke  of  it  as  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  kingdoms,  for  in  all 
matters  of  national  tradition,  anything  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  distinct  origin  has  a  strong  claim  on  reverential  observance, 
and  ere  it  had  been  a  centurv  old,  both  nations  were  taught  to 
believe  that  the  genealogy  of  treaties  went  back  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  and  Achaius,  and  there  lost  itself. 

The  connexion  between  the  two  nations  was  not  merely  a 
national  alliance,  it  was  an  exchange  of  citizenship.  The  French 
Droit  d'aubaine,  which  confiscatea  the  property  of  every  stran- 
ger dying  on  the  soil  of  France — a  scandal  to  the  country,  for 
which  it  has  exhibited  its  penance  by  the  substitution  of  a  system 
peculiarly  sedulous  of  the  interests  of  strangers — this  ofiensive 
rule,  which  was  perhaps  maintained  more  in  haughty  defiance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  tnan  in  the  spirit  of  rapacity,  was  suspended 
towards  the  citizens  of  Scotland  By  repeated  letters-patent, 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  not  only  permitted  ft^y  to 
trade  with  France,  but  they  were  entitled  to  the  various  rights 
of  free-born  Frenchmen — ^they  might  possess  estates  inherit- 
able by  their  descendants,  and  hold  o£Sces  of  emolument  in  the 
state  and  the  army,  and  benefices  and  dignities  in  the 
Church.* 

The  gift  of  citizoQship  was,  of  course,  reciprocal ;  but  whatever 
political  benefits  were  gained  to  France  oy  the  alliance,  it  la 
almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  personal  benefits  from  the 
exchange  all  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Scots.  Looking  at  the  con»- 
parative  condition  of  the  two  nations  in  later  times,  it  is  not  easy 

*  See  Uie  sobitftnce  of  some  of  the  Grants  of  Privil^e,  in  a  little  work,  called 
M  Memoirs  oonoeniuig  the  ancient  AUianoe  between  the  French  and  JScots." 
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to  briog  the  nmid  to  a  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  social 
«p  between  Scotland  and  France,  fix>m  the  days  of  Robert  the 
Snice  to  those  of  Qaeen  Marj.  England,  infinitely  beyond 
Scotland  in  wealth  and  its  social  appliances,  was  to  a  certain 
degree  homespnn  and  yeoman-like,  whenever  she  was  set  beside 
the  glitter  of  the  court  and  aristocracy  of  France.  In  that 
country,  indeed,  the  civilisation  of  tlie  old  Roman  Empire  was 
still  in  some  measure  preserved  in  sufficient  strength  to  aid  the 
newly  growing  civilisation  which  accompanied  the  formation  of 
the  Modem  European  States.  France  had,  in  some  measure, 
the  remains  of  the  elegance  oi  the  Western  Empire,  mixed  with 
the  ri«ng  energy  of  the  Northern  Nations.  In  Scotland  all  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  civilisation  had  been  e&ced, — ^the  country  had 
started  of  new  to  achieve  its  own  destiny,  and  it  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  rising  communities  which  were  to  form  the 
new  European  System.  The  distance  of  the  British  Colonist 
in  America  or  the  Cape,  from  the  native,  can  scarcely  be  greater 
than  the  distance  in  all  external  indications  of  social  condition  of 
the  French  noble,  from  the  Scottish  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  difference  is  of  a  kind  which  we  cannot  well  ap- 
preciate in  this  age  when  the  civilised  races  are  superior  to  the 
oarbarous,  not  only  in  social  habits,  but  in  every  physical  and 
mental  condition. 

Among  the  defects  of  our  allies,  the  French,  sordidness  and 
selfishness  are  not  included.  What  they  gave,  they  gave  with 
an  open-handed  liberality.  The  Scot,  uncouth  and  unmana- 
geable as  he  must  have  been,  was  received  with  a  well-bred 
courtesy,  which  might  leave  him  to  infer,  but  never  told  him, 
that  the  Great  Nation  was  a  magnificent  patron,  and  he  a  hum- 
ble pensioner.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice,  throughout  the  histo- 
rical documents  of  the  two  countries,  that  as  the  emigrant  Scots 
Uked  France,  so  they  in  their  turn  were  liked  by  ^e  French, 
until  the  time  when  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Gm'ses,  like 
those  of  Edward,  created  uneasiness  and  distrust.  Proud  as  the 
Scots  were,  they  could  not  but  appreciate  the  genuine  good 
breeding,  which  always  spoke  of  their  nation  and  themselves, 
individually  as  in  the  same  rank  with  their  munificent  patrons. 
And  perhaps  at  a  time  like  the  present,  it  is  of  some  importance 
that,  among  the  troops  joined  in  a  common  cause  with  those  of 
our  great  ally,  there  are  many  whose  national  traditions  still 
point  to  a  friendship  with  France.  It  is  a  time  for  remembering 
with  satisfaction,  that  among  Scotsmen  the  national  animosities 
ti  the  British  Empire  have  not  existed  long  enough  to  obliterate 
the  traditional  attachment  of  the  Scot  to  the  Frank. 

Many  Scottish  cadets  planted  their  race  firmly  in  the  soil  of 
France,  and  established  great  lordships  there,  enjoying  revenues 
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and  establLshments,  such  as  it  would  have  sadly  shamed  them  to 
see  placed  in  comparison  with  the  dreaiy  domain  and  sordid 
dwelling  of  the  head  of  the  house  at  home.  They  required  to 
prove  their  gentility  or  nobility,  but  nothing  was  easier  in  a 
country  where  every  man  had  a  pedigree.  From  the  beginning, 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  Scots — a  weakness  surely  leaning  to 
virtue's  side — ^that  they  stuck  by  each  other.  With  his  usual 
felicity,  Scott  turns  the  whole  succession  of  stirring  events  which 
make  the  fortunes  of  "Quentin  Durward,"  on  this  national 
peculiarity.  The  Lowlands  was  strewn  with  petty  barren  feu- 
faoldiugs,  which  gave  a  territorial  title  to  the  owner  and  all 
the  kindred  of  his  name,  thus  conferring  the  much  coveted  De 
or  Von  of  France  and  Germany.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
Scotland  has  adhered  to  the  territorial  nomenclature — to  the 
system  of  addressing  people  by  their  estates  and  not  their  names, 
is  in  some  measure  a  relic  of  our  intercourse  with  France,  which 
encouraged  the  practice  by  example,  and  taught  the  Scottish 
gentry  the  great  value  of  their  possessive  pronouns.  In  fact, 
gentlemen  might  be  said  to  be  the  crop  borne  by  the  otherwise 
profitless  acres  of  the  Scottish  Lairds,  and  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment was  found  for  the  produce  in  the  French  market.  It  is 
traditionally  narrated  of  Robert  Monteith,  the  accomplished  his- 
torian of  the  ^'  Troubles,"  that  when  asked  what  he  was  Monteith 
ofy  the  occupation  of  his  father,  a  respectable  salmon  fisher  on 
the  Forth,  arose  before  him,  and  he  claimed  the  title  of  Salmon- 
net,  which  was  at  once  conceded.  It  looks  like  a  confirmation 
of  tjie  story  to  find  that  the  French  edition  of  his  work — "  His- 
toire  des  Troubles  de  la  Grande  Breta^e,''  bears  the  authorship 
of  ^^  Bobert  Montet  De  Salmonet.''  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
such  a  place  in  any  topographical  work  on  Scotland;  but  in 
French  books  the  author^s  name  appears  in  the  indices  under 
the  head  of  *'  Salmonet,** — as  Arouet  appears  under  the  well- 
known  head  of  Voltaire,  and  La  Tour,  the  great  general,  under 
that  of  Turenne,  the  territorial  title  of  his  house. 

In  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from  this  alliance,  the  blood- 
royal  did  not  hesitate  to  participate.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  County  of  Aubigny  was  given  to  John  Stewart. 
His  descendant,  Everard,  was  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  and 
soldier, — fought  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  was  slain  at  the  Battle 
of  Pavia.  His  descendant  of  a  later  generation,  Esme,  came  to 
Scotland,  and  became  a  well-known  and  unpopular  courtier  of 
the  modern  Solomon.  He  was  accused  of  having  corrupted  his 
innocent  master  with  French  vices ;  but  after  the  reign  or  Queen 
Mary,  Scotland  had  little  to  learn  in  that  direction.  The  Au- 
bigny family  making  the  name  of  Stewart  French,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  t^  in  the  language  rendered  it  necessary  to  vary  the 
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WffX&nfL  and  the  Dame  of  Stuart  was  tboa  adopAedy-^n  fonn 
which  nas  not  been  entifelT  oonfined  to  Fnnoe,  bat  has  fiMHid 
ilt  way  into  coosidefabie  use  in  thenatiTeooantiTcf  the  StBfWiDtta 
They  held  a  great  name  in  France^  estaWwhing  8ometfain|r  xe* 
aembling  a  clan ;  and  it  is  beliered  that  in  that  pairt  of  ti»  an* 
dent  proTince  of  Berri  which  formed^e  ooontr  of  Anfaignj,  the 
name  of  Stoart  is  still  bc»iie  by  some  of  the  peasantiT* 

Another  Stewart,  Alexander,  Dake  of  AJhuij,  the  defisated 
plotter  for  the  throne  of  James  lY^  fennd  refnge  in  Fnmee. 
His  son  was  bom  there,  and  married  a  Fiem£  heiress,  the 
Coontess  of  Aavergne,  of  that  same  fiunil j  of  La  Tour,  whence 
Tnienne  was  descended.  The  sister  of  the  Countess  married 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Dnke  of  Urbino,  whose  ancle  Leo  X^  in  a 
papal  confirmation  of  the  privil^es  of  Scotland,  obtained  at 
the  solicitadon  of  Albany,  alludes  to  this  iansjlj  connezioo.* 
All  the  readers  of  Scottish  history  will  readily  remember,  that 
another  family  closely  connected  with  the  Scottish  throne  was 
endowed  in  France  with  the  great  Lordship  of  Chatdheranlt 
in  Poitou.  This  donation  was  not  giyen  without  a  consideration, 
since  it  was  Arran's  compensation  for  abandoning  the  Begency 
of  Scotland  to  Mary  of  Guise^  the  representatiye  of  the  French 
policy  in  Scotland.  It  was  part  of  this  same  policy  to  confer  the 
Bishopric  of  Meripoiz  on  the  potent  Beaton,  whose  name,  by  the 
way,  commonly  spelt  Bethune,  suggests  a  connexion  with  that 
ancient  house  which  gave  to  France  the  noblest  of  its  statesmen, 
—Sully. 

Excepting  in  a  few  such  instances  as  these,  the  fayonrs  of 
France  were  not  distributed  within  Scotland,  but  conferred  on 
immigrants,  who  were  received  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  did 
good  service  to  their  adopted  country.  The  war  with  Henry  V., 
so  disastrous  to  France,  was  contemporary  with  the  ciq>tiyity 
of  James  I.  in  London,  an  event  which  exasperated  the  Scots, 
and  drove  many  of  them  to  fight  their  national  enemy  on  the 
soil  of  France.  In  that  army  led  by  the  Dauphin,  which  first 
made  head  against  the  English  after  the  field  of  Agincourt,  we 
find  the  Lord  of  Buchsn,  two  Douglases,  a  Lindsay,  and  m 
Swintou.  Buchan  was  endowed  with  the  high  office  of  Constable 
of  France.  He  commanded  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Yemeni], 
where  Sismondi  tells  us,  after  mentioning  the  disposal  of  the 
other  troops,  that  ^^  Les  Ecossais,  qui  faisoient  le  nerf  de  leor 
arm^e,  dtoient  plus  propres  k  combattre  k  pied  qu'k  cheval." 
The  contest,  by  its  close  approach  to  a  success,  was  indicative  of 
the  coming  revival  of  national  spirit  in  France.  It  was  lost  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  Italian  mercenaries,  who  began  to  plunder 
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too  soon.  The  English  blood  was  roused  by  the  unusaal 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  and  their  defeat  was  followed  by 
slaughter.  Buchan  was  found  among  the  dead,  beside  Douglas 
the  iiord  of  Touraine.  So  each  had  partaken  largely  of  the 
munificent  gifts  of  hospitable  France,  and  each  had  given  a  life 
to  his  benefactors  when  the  hour  came  for  requiring  it. 

The  connexion  of  France  with  Scotland  would  be  very  in^ 
perfectly  described  without  some  notice  of  that  Scots  guard  so 
distinguished  both  in  history  and  romance.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
have  no  old  French  documents  capable  of  telling  us  their  origin 
and  early  history.  A  thin  volume  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  called  ^^  drapers  relative  to  the  Boyal  Guard  of  Scottish 
Archers  in  France/^  contains  documents  which  undoubtedly  go 
fkr  back,  since  they  start  with  Charlemagne  and  Achaius.  The 
starting  point  is  however  too  early,  and  makes  immediately 
palpable  a  defect  common  to  this  class  of  documents.  They  do 
not  come  down  to  us  straight  from  Charlemagne's  day ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  profess  to  go  back  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  that  period,  and  to  convey  thence  a  statement,  rendered 
doubly  dubious  by  its  character,  as  a  pleading  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Scottish  privileges  in  France,  after  Scotland  had  joined 
crowns  and  interests  with  France's  great  enemy.  L'Escosse  Fran- 
foise,  first  published  in  1608,  traces  the  origin  of  the  guard  to  an 
incident  of  the  Crusades.*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French 
may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  soldierly  capacities  of  their 
northern  allies  in  the  hard  service  to  which  both  had  doomed 
themselves  in  these  memorable  wars.  But  the  systematic  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scottish  guard  has  its  distinct  origin  in  the  war  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  when,  as  the  official  documents 
already  referred  to  tell  us,  the  services  of  the  Soots  were  timelv 
and  effective.  It  was  constructed,  indeed,  out  of  the  small 
number  whom  the  casualties  in  that  war  had  left,  out  of  a  large 
body  of  adventurers.  Thus  the  Scottish  guard  was  the  fruit  of 
the  misery  and  disasters  of  France,  and  when  we  look  at  its 
peculiar  privileges,  and  remember  that  they  were  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  foreigners,  none  but  a  disastrous  history  could  be  antici- 
pated to  the  people  whose  kings  were  so  surrounded.  The 
Siards  proper  appear  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred,  though 
ere  was  a  separate  body  of  Scottish  gens-d'armes,  from  whom, 
perhaps,  they  were  selected.  Twenty-four  of  the  hundred  along 
with  tne  commander  of  the  gens-d'armes  were  the  special  pro- 
tectors of  the  King's  person.  Their  privileges,  according  to  the 
kind  of  terrestrial  religion  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  inculcated,  were  ot  a  very  solemn  and  sacred  character. 

•  Papers  reUUve  to  th«  Royal  Guard,  p.  74. 
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throughout  Comines'  amusing  narrative  how  constantly  Louis 
was  environed  with  these  honest  hardy  mercenaries, — how  fre- 
quently he  thought  it  safest  to  have  no  others  too  near  him. 
He  made  his  b^ly-guard,  indeed,  a  living  rampart,  bristling 
with  offensive  spears  and  arrows  round  the  dungeon  walls  in 
which  he  immured  himself,  establishing  a  seclusion  so  arbitrary 
and  remorseless,  that  a  near  relation, — a  prince  of  the  blood, — 
a  confidential  minister,  might  be  slain  at  once  if  he  endeavoured 
to  approach  the  royal  person  without  the  usual  preparatory 
ceremonies  and  permissions.  With  his  assiduous  barber  as  the 
only  avenue  of  communication,  the  king  thus  shut  himself  out 
from  France ;  and  the  foreigners,  trained  to  strict  military  usage, 
and  destitute  of  any  respect  for  persons  or  national  institutions, 
carried  out  the  design  with  an  effectiveness  that  never  could  have 
been  found  in  native  troops.  In  the  one  great  peril  of  his  life, 
when  Louis  found  himself  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  environed 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  virtually  the  prisoner  of  that  Duke  of 
Burgundy  whose  fierce  recklessness  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
Charles  fe  T^m^raire,  the  stay  on  which  he  had  thrown  his 
whole  reliance  was  tested,  and  found  true.  When  Louis  and 
the  Duke  set  off  together  towards  Cam  bray,  in  outward  amity 
but  inward  hatred  and  suspicion,  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  duke's 
army  marched  in  two  columns.  One  was  commanded  by  the 
Marshal  of  Burgundy,  and  with  him  were  all  the  Burgundians, 
the  above  mentioned  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  a  great  number  of 
forces  out  of  Hainault,  Luxembourg,  Limbourg.  The  other  body 
was  led  by  the  duke  himself."*  We  have  hereto  idea  of  a  power- 
ful force ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  there  was  then  between  the 
two  men  travelling  together  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces 
a  deadly  silent  contest  to  decide  whether  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
should  be  King  of  France  or  the  King  of  France  should  add  the 
fiefs  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  absolute  dominions  of  the 
French  Crown.  The  Duke,  profuse  in  everything,  whether  peace- 
fill  or  warlike,  thus  brings  forth  a  gallant  army, — the  King,  penu- 
rious, contemptuous  of  display,  and  dependent  more  on  his  own 
guile  and  sagacity  than  on  the  zeal  of  his  armed  followers,  brings 
to  balance  against  the  Burgundian  army  a  force  thus  described 
by  the  succinct  chronicler : — ^^  The  King  had  with  him  only  his 
Scotch  Guards  and  a  small  body  of  his  standing  forces,  but  he 
ordered  three  hundred  of  his  men-at-arms  to  join  him."  In  the 
next  stage  we  find  them  falling  on  the  unfortunate  citizens  of 
Liege.  While  both  assailants — the  one  sordid  and  calculating,  the 
other  careless  and  audacious — had  at  heart  the  common  purpose 
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of  crushing  a  community  of  hard  working  men,  struggling  for 
an  honest  living, — each  desired  to  trip  up  his  fellow.  Hence, 
when  they  were  in  close  siege,  we  are  told  that  "  the  King 
removed  into  the  suburbs,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  little 
house,  next  door  to  the  Duke's,  his  guards  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred Scots,  and  his  household  troops  were  posted  near  him."  In 
the  night  there  was  a  sally  by  the  beleaguered  citizens.  They 
made  a  dash  at  the  quarters  of  their  two  royal  enemies ;  and. 
Comines  felt  that  this  attempt  had  been  awfully  close  to  success. 
"  We  knew  not,*'  he  says,  "  in  what  condition  the  king  was, 
nor  whether  he  was  for  or  against  us,  which  put  us  into  a  great 
consternation."  It  happened  that,  among  the  assailants,  the 
owner  of  the  house  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  occupied  was 
killed.  "  The  king,'"  says  Comines,  "  was  also  assaulted  after 
the  same  manner  by  his  landlord,  who  entered  his  house,  but 
was  slain  by  the  Scotch  Guards.  These  Scotch  troops  behaved 
themselves  valiantly,  maintained  their  ground,  would  not  stir 
one  step  from  the  king,  and  were  very  nimble  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  with  which  it  is  said  they  wounded  and  killed  more 
of  the  Burgundians  than  of  the  enemy."* 

It  could  not  be  but  that  men  so  trusted  aud  privileged  as  the 
protectors  of  despotism  should  imbibe  despotic  habits,  which  even 
the  most  submissive  populace  would  resent  as  the  insolence  of 
swaggering  mercenanes.  The  expression  ^er  comme  un  Ecossais 
became  proverbial  in  France.  Numerous  brawls  and  contests 
arose  in  which  it  became  needless  to  ask  which  party  was  in 
the  wrong,  since  the  very  existence  of  the  foreign  element  was 
enough  to  cause  them,  just  as  a  foreign  body  in  some  sensitive 
portion  of  the  human  frame  causes  disease.  The  guards  naturally 
resented  any  attempt  to  assimilate  them  by  an  admixture  of 
Frenchmen.  The  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  natu- 
ralised Frenchmen  of  Scottish  name  and  origin  afforded  the 
means  of  gradually  modifying  their  constitution  without  any 
sudden  change,  ^he  lords  of  Aubigny  thus  provided  them 
with  a  succession  of  commanders.  They  were  subsequently 
commanded  by  that  Montgomery  who  had  the  misfortune  to  kiU 
Henry  II.  at  a  joust,  and  from  his  name  he  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  among  them  as  traditionally  of  Scottish  origin.  In  the 
wars  of  religion  Scotsmen  were  naturally  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  favouring  the  Huguenots,  aud  the  new  aspects^n  the  relation 
of  the  two  countries  of  which  we  shall  shortly  come  to  speak,  led 
to  a  further  gradual  weeding  of  the  guards.  After  the  Refor- 
mation, and  still  more  effectually  after  the  anion  of  the  Crowns, 
the  service  of  France  was  of  course  open  only  to  those  who  were 

*  Comines,  p.  266» 
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in  opposition  to  the  established  rehgion  at  home, — a  definition 
nearly  equivalent  with  disaffection  to  the  established  Govern* 
ment.  let  repeatedly  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when. 
Scotland  was  virtually  a  hostile  country  to  France,  loud  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  were  diplomatically  forwarded  to  the 
French  Government  about  the  injustice  of  despoiling  the  Scots  of 
their  privileges.  The  Scots  Guard,  though  entirely  filled  with 
Frenchmen,  continued  to  be  an  integral  element  of  the  old  nu)- 
narchy  of  France.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  gorgeous, 
volumes  which  were  issued  as  the  official  representations  of  all  the 
multitudinous  details  of  ceremonial  connected  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  kings  of  France,  will  remember  the  rich  uniform  of  their 
commander,  and  the  simpler  and  soldierly  costume  of  the  men-at- 
arms.  Some  relics  of  Scottish  peculiarities  rested  with  the  guard 
to  the  last,  and  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trcvoux  we  are  told,  that, 
'^  elle  ne  laisse  pas  de  conserver  son  ancien  nom,  et  de  retenir 
encore  la  phrase  Ecossoise  ^  I  am  hire,'  qui  se  prononce  Ai  am 
hire,  c'est-^dire  je  suis  ici — me  voici." 

At  the  head  of  this  Article  we  have  placed  the  title  of  a  book 
fiill  of  curious  matter,  connected,  not  solely  with  the  French 
alliance,  but  with  the  condition  and  history  of  Scotland  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century.  There  may  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  real  and  permanent  value  of  the  last  popular 
poem  or  drama,  or  even  about  the  most  esteemed  book  of  the 
day  on  geology  or  ethics.  By  such  a  work  as  M.  Teulet^s^ 
however,  the  value  claimed  will  not  be  questioned,  so  long 
as  it  is  admitted  that  history  is  a  profitable  study.  There  is  a 
sort  of  proud  humility  in  the  completeness  and  perfection  with 
which  the  intended  object  is  effected.  Most  investigators  will 
desire  to  give  the  tinge  of  their  own  peculiar  opinions  to  the  do* 
cuments  they  are  the  means  of  publishing, — selecting,  grouping! 
or  annotating  them,  and  sometimes  professing  to  save  the  reader*^ 
trouble  by  discarding  their  dry  details,  and  extracting  from  them 
results  which  are  not  those  which  the  reader  would  have  ex- 
tracted had  the  matter  been  left  in  his  own  hands.  That  M« 
Teulet  is  an  accomplished  archaeologist,  whose  views  on  any 
historical  question  would  be  valuable,  would  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  preiace,  and  other  incidental  features  of  his  taski 
were  his  high  capacity  not  otherwise  known.  Yet  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  his  two  massive  volumes,— they  contain 
nearly  two  thousand  dense  quarto  pages, — have  been  copied, 
arranged,  and  corrected  at  press  with  all  the  careful  precisioa 
expected  from  a  drudging  clerk,  in  the  kind  of  work  of  which  a 
drudging  derk  is  capable.  We  have  thus  the  assurance  thatj^ 
series  of  State  papers  bearing  on  delicate  and  debated  points  of 
history,  where  an  important  truth  sometimes  depends  on  the 
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collocation  of  a  sentence,  and  a  false  word  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  false  theory  widely  influencing  historical  belief, — have  passed 
under  the  careful  examination  of  one  signally  capable  of  detecting 
errors,  and  uttering  the  documents  irf  tlieir  original  purity.  Yet 
we  should  not  leave  the  impression  that  this  accomplished  editor 
leaves  the  investigator  to  wander  through  the  pathless  wilderness 
of  several  hundreds  of  very  accurate  state-papers.  For  him  who 
is  unable  or  disinclined  to  examine  the  wilderness  there  is  a  suc- 
cinct siccount  of  its  character  and  produce  from  an  able  pen. 
Each  paper  is  preceded,  in  short,  by  a  full  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents. The  plan  seems  to  us  the  perfection  of  archsBological 
editorship.  Ihe  documents  are  there,  in  the  two  quarto  volumes^ 
at  full  length ;  whoever  wishes  to  assure  himself  of  their  very 
words  can  find  them,  but,  for  the  ease  of  others  not  ambitious 
of  such  a  task,  there  is  a  serviceable  and  intelligent  abstract. 

Among  these  papers  there  are  some  bearing  the  aspect  of  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  since  they  are  French  versions  of 
documents  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  in  their  native 
condition, — of  these  a  signal  instance  is  the  First  Covenant, 
translated  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of  France,  where  it 
was  peculiarly  instructive  as  a  vehement  alarm>cry  against  danger 
arising  from  the  practices  of  certain  intriguing  Frenchmen* 
Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  chief  impression  derived  from  these 
documents  is  of  the  sedulous  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
that  must  have  influenced  those  French  statesmen  who  obtained 
them,  and  the  prying  minuteness  of  the  agents  who  supplied  in- 
formation, or  transmitted  copies  of  Scottish  state-papers.  A 
daily  watch  is  kept  on  all  things  of  political  moment  in  Scotland, 
from  Mary's  forced  abdication  of  her  Crown  down  to  the  parti- 
culars of  the  latest  reception  of  his  favourites  by  the  young 
prince,  or  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  doings  of  bis  Court 
were  censured  from  the  pulpit.  It  has  fallen  to  few  countries  to 
have  been  so  well  inspected  as  Scotland  must  then  have  been. 
On  the  one  part,  we  have  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Randolph,  and  the 
whole  body  of  skilful  inquisitors  brought  up  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
peculiar  school  of  statecraft, — on  the  other  we  have  the  agents  of 
the  French  Court,  trained  in  a  more  subtle  diplomatic  school, 
yet  requiring  to  report  more  fiilly  and  specifically,  since  their 
information,  applicable  to  a  distant  people,  speaking  a  totally 
different  language  from  the  French,  would  not  be  so  readily 
made  intelligible  at  home  as  the  communications  of  the  English 
agents.  The  whole  of  these  documents,  indeed,  bear  reference 
to  a  rivalry  for  dominion  between  the  two  great  powers  which 

1>laced  the  independence  of  Scotland  in  a  position  only  a  degree 
ess  critical  than  it  had  fallen  upon  two  centuries  and  a  half  earlier. 
Were  there  some  supreme  terrestrial  authority  that  could  compel 
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nations  to  keep  their  bargains,  as  the  Courts  of  l^w  enforce  justice 
between  man  and  man,  the  reasons  why  Scotland  should  accept 
an  immediate  union  with  !^ngland  were  conclusive,  and  could 
not  endure  criticism.  But  the  Scots  believed,  that  as  the  weaker 
of  two  hostile  nations  they  would  be  subjugated  by  the  stronger, 
instead  of  joining  on  equal  partnership,  in  which  the  citizens  of 
each  should  become  members  of  a  new  state,  where  they  would 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  their  objections  by  the  present  condition 
of  the  British  empire,  we  might  denounce  them  as  unreasonable ; 
but  were  we  to  judge  of  them  by  that  experience  which  histonr 
teaches  us  through  example,  we  shall  undoubtedly  justify  their 
patriotic  forethought,  since,  even  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
progress  in  civilisation,  and  after  the  nations  had  become  inti- 
mate with  each  other  as  subjects  of  the  same  Crown,  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  Scotland  obtained  from  her  affluent  and 
haughty  neighbour  a  union  on  fair  terms. 

During  the  time  when  the  affectionate  attentions  of  England 
were  received  with  more  alarm  than  satisfaction,  the  alliance  with 
France  was  changing  its  original  character.  Having  heretofore 
been  the  bountiful  and  considerate  patron  of  the  poor  and  proud 
neighbour,  the  French  king  began  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  on  hi3 
possessions.  Imperial  notions  had  become  resuscitated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  French  monarchy.  Francis,  indeed,  had  striven 
for  the  Caesarship.  At  the  same  time  ev^ts  tended  so  dis- 
tinctly to  an  absorption  of  Scotland  in  England,  that  the  French 
statesmen  saw  no  method  of  preserving  an  influence  within  the 
Island  of  Britain,  save  by  taking  Scotland  and  keeping  it  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Crown  of  France.  It  happened  that  the  Re- 
formation and  the  contemporary  rise  of  an  English  party  in 
Scotland,  were  preceded  by  incidents  unfavourable  to  the  influence 
of  France.  The  sojourn  of  the  French  in  Scotland  was  not  so 
agreeable  as  that  of  the  Scots  in  France.  The  Scots  went  abroad 
to  work  and  fight,  and  in  return  for  the  services  so  conferred,  to 
find  their  condition  improved  and  their  rank  increased.  The 
French  who  came  to  Scotland  were  in  general  men  of  high  ranl^, 
accustomed  to  slavish  deference  from  their  inferiors,  and  among 
a  people  poor  and  rude  they  not  only  lost  the  luxurious  indul- 
gences of  their  social  condition  at  home,  but  encountered  a  jea- 
lous irritability  which  every  effort  to  support  their  own  dignity 
served  only  to  increase. 

One  of  the  incidents  most  unpropitious  to  the  French  alliance 
was  the  regency  of  Albany,  already  spoken  of.  With  all  the 
legitimate  claim  to  authority  which  a  Scottish  prince  might  have 
by  descent,  he  was  by  training  and  social  nabit  a  thorough 
Frenchman.     He  brought  all  the  despotic  notions  of  the  French 
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court  to  a  country  in  which  the  monarch,  though  certainly  he 
had  much  nominal  power,  was  in  reality  but  the  chief  among  a 
very  haughty  aristocracy  and  unruly  people.  Even  the  satis- 
faction  of  his  ambition  to  be  a  governor,  could  not  recompense 
him  for  his  social  sacrifices  in  leaving  France ;  he  pined  to  return, 
and  accomplished  his  object  at  a  juncture  critical  to  the  continu- 
ance of  his  power.  The  documents  edited  by  M.  Teulet,  among 
which  there  are  letters  from  Albany  himself,  entitle  us  to  believe 
that  he  expected  to  see  Scotland  become  a  more  tolerable  country, 
by  being  made  a  dependency  of  France.  Thus,  in  writing  to 
the  King  of  France  on  the  position  of  Scotland,  he  certainly 
exceeds  the  flowery  diplomatic  courtesy  of  the  age  in  calling  on 
him  aider  et  secourir  et  commander/^ 

When  he  returned  he  left  behind  him  an  accomplished  and 
courtly  Frenchman,  the  Sieur  de  la  Bastie,  whose  fate  speedily 
illustrated  in  a  startling  shape  the  social  uncongeniality  of  a 
French  courtier  with  the  ancient  allies  of  the  crown  of  1  ranee. 
La  Bastie  was  left  with  some  nominal  authority  by  the  absent 
governor.  As  the  Estates  of  Parliament  were  the  virtual  rulers, 
and  conferred  the  power  held  by  the  governor,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  power  could  have  been  conferred  on  the 
foreigner ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  a  statesman  trained  in  the  court 
of  France,  he  may  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
there  should  be  any  limit  to  his  authority.  One  of  the  class 
of  aristocracy  briefly  described  in  state-papers  as  "  border 
thieves,"  took  in  hand  to  limit  it  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 
Hume  of  Wedderbum,  provokingly  interrupted  in  the  act  of 
besieging  his  feudal  enemy's  stronghold,  seized  and  stabbed  the 
Frenchman,  and  rode  off  with  the  murdered  man's  head  dangling 
from  his  saddle  bow,  by  those  long  carefully  cultivated  tresses 
which  were  becoming  the  pride  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris. 
Such  an  affair  was  naturally  extremely  unpleasant  to  Albany, 
and  could  not  easily  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  among 
the  fastidious  courtiers  who  were  the  common  friends  of  the 
murdered  man  and  himself.  Ample  vengeance  was  of  course 
promised  to  France,  but  insuperable  difficulties  impeded  its 
accomplishment.  There  is  much  correspondence  on  this  matter 
in  M.  Teulet's  volumes,  in  which  there  are  very  earnest  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  powers,  and  records  of  tran- 
scendent exertions  to  discover  the  perpetrator, — but  never  any 
success ;  and  a  modem  reader  cannot  help  comparing  the  docu- 
ments with  what  he  may  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  redress 
offered  bjr  an  AfFghan  or  Burmese  court,  for  the  murder  of  some 
active  British  resident  in  a  remote  province. 

•  TettH  i.  30. 
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Such  incidents  gave  opportunity  for  each  of  the  contending  pa- 
trons of  Scotland  to  interfere.  While  France  might  well  complain 
of  outrage,  Henry  VIII.  professed  himself  indignant  that  his  ne* 
phew's  kingdom  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  designing  stran- 
ger like  Albany,  the  servant  of  a  foreign  power,  who  intrusted  the 
most  serious  afiairs  to  base  adventurers  of  his  own  nation.  From 
a  remonstrance  by  Heniy,  dated  in  1521,  it  would  appear  that 
at  the  famous  festival  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where 
Henry  and  Francis  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  each  other  under 
the  guise  of  unsuspecting  courtesy  and  chivalrous  generosity, 
the  English  King  had  requested  his  rival,  out  of  sheer  good 
fellowship,  as  it  were,  to  abandon  to  him,  Scotland, — a  country 
lying  much  more  convenient  to  his  hand  than  to  that  of  his 
royal  brother.  But  whatever  hopes  he  may  have  derived  from 
the  free  and  hearty  communications  of  the  occasion,  turned  out 
to  be  hollow.  France,  far  from  intending  to  loose  her  hold  on 
Scotland,  was,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  tighten  it.  But 
evil  days  were  in  store  for  both  countries.  When  Scotland 
sufiered  under  the  disasters  of  a  war  with  England,  instigated 
by  Albany  for  his  own  purposes,  she  was  at  the  feet  of  Henry, 
who  refused  any  terms  of  peace  which  contained  no  bargain  for 
the  breaking  of  the  French  alliance.  Kefusing  the  alternative, 
the  Scots  asked  their  good  friends  across  the  Channel  if  they 
might  not  agree  to  some  partial  and  temporary  severance  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  England.     The  fatal  Battle  of  Favia  had 

1'ust  been  fought, — Francis  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  the 
?rench  appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  chivalrous  generosity 
of  the  Scots, — was  it  a  time  for  them  to  desert  their  ancient 
alliance,  and  abandon  the  friends  who  had  so  often  served  them  ? 
Then  follow  many  high  courtesies  to  Scotland.  Ten  years 
afterwards  we  find  King  James  in  Paris,  to  be  married  to  a 
daughter  of  France.  It  was  a  royal  order  that  the  public  bodies 
should  do  the  young  prince  the  honours  usually  offered  to  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  to  them  only.  The  Parliament 
remonstrate — "  Que  sa  dicte  court  n'avoit  accoustumd  aller  en 
robbes  rouges,  les  prdsidens  portans  leurs  manteaux  et  chap- 
eaux  de  velours  et  le  greffier  civil  son  ^pitage,  au  devant  des 
Eois  et  Princes  estrangers  faisant  entries  en  ceste  ville  de  Paris."* 
But  they  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  urgent  demand  of 
Francis  that  they  should  do  all  honour  to  his  son-in-law, — '^  Tout 
ainsi  qu'^  sa  propre  personne."  Submission  was  gradually  be- 
coming the  rule  among  the  corporate  powers  in  France,  and  we 
have  a  specific  account  of  the  processions  from  the  President, 
through  the  several  grades,  to  the  huissiers  with   their  rods. 

*  Teulety  i.  123. 
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We  are  farther  told  that  after  the  proper  address  was  presented, 
the  Scottish  Prince  embraced  the  Presidents  ^^  sans  anciine" 
ment  parler  k  exxxj  parcequ'il  savoit  peu  da  langage  fran^ois/' 

The  matrimonial  alliances  created  a  state  of  matters  which 
brought  the  two  great  powers  to  close  rivalry  over  their  intended 
prey.  James  V.  was  the  nephew  of  the  King  of  England.  His 
two  wives  were  French,  and  his  second  belonged  to  that  wonder- 
fnl  family  of  Guise,  whose  function  it  was  to  inspire  France  witb 
their  peculiar  spirit  and  their  ambitious  projects,  and  whose 
destiny,  had  it  not  been  suddenly  checked,  bade  £air  to  anticipate 
in  the  16th  century  that  of  the  Buonaparte  family  in  our  own 
day.  As  all  the  readers  of  our  ordinary  histories  know,  the 
haughty  Scots  took  umbrage  at  Henry  the  Eighth's  rough  wooing, 
and  precipitately  decided  all  pending  qaestions  by  sending  their 
infant  queen  off  to  France.  There  never  was  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship more  distinctly  done  in  the  excitement  of  anger — almost  it 
might  be  termed  of  pettishness.  Whatever  uncertain  dangers 
Scotland  might  have  incurred  by  a  different  course,  the  dangera 
she  encountered  by  this  were  soon  distinct  and  specific.  It  re- 
mained to  France  either  to  lose  Scotland  or  hold  it  by  the  strong 
hand,  and  she  seems  to  have  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  her.  A  new  tone  is  from  this  date  perceptible  in  the 
French  documents  relating  to  this  country*  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  are  induced  to  take  upon  them  to  adopt  a  declaration, 
"  Sur  le  Gouvemement  de  I'Ecosse."  The  purport  is  to  shew 
that  Queen  Mary  having  reached  her  twelfth  year  (the  date  ia 
1552)  is  entitled  to  undertake  the  government  of  her  realm. 
A  line  of  argument  is  adopted  which,  though  not  very  cogent, 
is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
civil  law,  the  age  when  puberty  commences  is  twelve  in  females 
and  fourteen  in  males.  Precedents  are  then  taken  from  France — 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
and  ^  pour  I'excellence  de  la  couronne  et  maison  de  France' — 
and  it  is  found  that  although  in  cases  of  private  right,  the  period 
of  years  must  be  completed,  Kings  of  France  have  governed  be- 
fore the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year.  There  are  several 
references  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations, 
and  an  argument  is  used  very  characteristic  of  France  at  that 
time^  but  which  would  not  have  been  much  esteemed  in  Soot- 
land — monarchs,  it  said,  are  the  special  objects  of  the  attention 
of  the  Deity,  and  are  endowed  with  mature  judgment  earUer 
than  other  men. 

More  significant,  however,  than  the  tenor  of  such  a  document, 
is  the  fact  of  questions  regarding  the  internal  administration  of 
Scotland  coming  for  deliberation  before  a  French  corporation — 
for  that  was  the  proper  character  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Two 
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years  afterwards,  the  object  to  which  this  proposal  was  probably 
directed,  was  accomplished  in  another  shape.  Arran  was  bought 
outof  the  command  of  the  kingdom  bjthe  lordship  of  Chatelerault. 
Mary  of  Guise  filled  the  office.  She  was,  it  is  true,  the  mother 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  but  she  was  a  thorough  Frenchwo- 
man, and  was  placed  there  to  serve  the  interests  of  France. 
The  King  of  France,  and  the  two  Guises,  the  Duke  and  Cardi- 
nal^ appointed  themselves  to  the  office  of  guardians  of  the  young 
Queen,  and  the  Queen-mother  proceeded  to  France,  took  her 
instructions  from  them,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  carry  them 
out.  They  were  natural  as  the  instructions  of  the  French  court 
-^they  hid  equally  natural  results  as  enforced  in  Scotland. 
French  soldiers  and  commanders  outraged  the  feelings  of  the 
people  by  assuming  offensive  liberties  and  prerogatives.  The 
high  offices  of  the  state  were  conferred  on  Frenchmen,  and  we 
find  a  De  Bubay  holding  the  Great  Seal,  and  a  Villemore  filling 
the  office  of  comptroller,  while  D'Oysell  acted  as  chief  adviser  of 
the  regent  and  prime  minister.  The  regent  proposed  to  pick  the 
strongholds  of  the  country  one  by  one  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
baronial  commanders,  and  garrison  them  with  French  soldiers 
— ^it  was  on  receiving  a  hint  to  part  with  his  fortress  of  Tantal* 
Ion  for  this  purpose,  that  the  old  Earl  of  Angus,  with  grim  hu- 
mour, said  his  house  was  at  her  Majesty's  service-^but  he  must 
needs  be  the  commandant,  for  no  one  could  hold  it  so  well. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  an  inventory  of  property  and 
effects  was  made  throughout  Scotland,  for  the  imposition  of  a 
subsidy  which  would  have  gone  to  the  support  of  an  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Three  hundred  of  the  barons  and  gentry 
met  in  the  church  of  Holyrood,  where  they  propoundea  some 
significant  constitutional  doctrines  for  the  limitation  of  the  sove* 
reign  authority,  and  among  these  it  was  specifically  observed, 
that  the  monarch  was  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  being  the  leader 
of  the  Scottish  people,  and  not  the  Queen  of  Scotland  as  the 
possessor  of  the  soil,  and  entitled  to  dispose  of  that  which  wbm 
upon  it.  This  was  the  first  solemn  protest  against  the  influence 
of  the  French  alliance.  A  political  party  was  formed,  which 
joined  and  strengthened  the  religious  party  arising  out  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  Since  that  time  France  was  no 
longer  the  ally  of  the  nation  of  Scotland,  but  of  a  party  there, 
and  with  the  decay  of  that  party  the  alliance  died. 

Meanwhile  the  French  statesmen  went  on  with  their  project 
of  annexation,  the  necessity  for  which  indeed  was  rendered 
clearer  to  them  by  the  waxing  strength  of  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation. To  the  party  of  the  Guises  it  was  virtually  part  of 
a  conflict  for  existence  and  dominion  within  France  itself,  and 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  civil  war  was  breaking  out  in  the 
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conspiracy  of  Amboise,  we  find  Catherine  of  Medici  eignificalitly 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  her  opinion,  that  if  the  insotenee 
of  the  Scots  is  not  quelled,  it  will  infect  the  reform  parfy  la 
France.* 

An  event  had  in  the  meantime  occurred,  which  to  those  stale*- 
men  who  see  nothing  beyond  forms,  had  completed  the  annow- 
tion.  The  young  Queen  of  Scots,  married  to  the  Dauphin,  bid 
for  a  few  months  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  Queen  ot  France. 
Commissioners  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  adjust  the  marriage 
treaty,  with  anxious  instructions  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  tne  separate  laws  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  whoever 
should,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage,  become  monarch  of  the 
Scots.  It  was  agreed  that  a  son  of  the  marriage  ahoold  have 
both  thrones,  but  if  there  were  daughters  only — disqualified  by 
the  Salique  precedents  from  mounting  the  throne  of  France**- 
the  eldest  should  have  Scotland.  The  indefatigable  Ouises,  how- 
ever, saw  that  the  opening  of  the  succession  to  a  descendant  of 
both  the  monarchs,  would  not  convey  the  notion  or  produce  the 
efiect  of  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  so  articulately  aa  a 
transference  to  a  King  of  France,  not  the  son  of  a  Scottish  mo- 
narch. It  was  desired  that  the  honours,  as  they  are  usually 
termed — the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland — should  be  sent  to 
France ;  this  was  refused  by  the  cautious  Scots,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  desiring  them  was,  that  Henry  might 
obtain  through  them  the  ceremonial  title  of  a  Scottish  corona- 
tion. AH  available  inducements  were  employed  to  prevail  on 
the  commissioners  to  do  homage  to  Henry  as  their  king,  but 
although  they  were  profuse  and  deferential  in  rendering  their 
humble  duty,  they  carefully  qualified  their  acts  as  done,  not  to- 
wards their  king,  but  towards  their  queen's  husband.  A  modi- 
fied term  was  afterwards  found  for  a  dignity  suitable  to  the  po- 
sition of  Henry — he  ought  to  have  "  the  crown  matrimoniaP  of 
Scotland,  and  this  point  was  conceded  by  the  Estates.  The  ex- 
pression subsequently  created  much  discussion  in  Scotland.  In 
a  Latin  manifesto,  addressed  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
to  all  Christian  princes,*  it  is  asserted  that  the  expression  was 
invented  by  the  Guises,  who  intended  to  turn  it  to  substantial 
use,  and  adopted  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  in  their  simplicity, 
as  an  inofiensive  courtesy.  If  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  by 
Bishop  Keith, — adopted  by  Tytler  and  the  other  ordinary  his- 
torians,— Maiy  was  required  by  her  uncles  to  sign  three  private 
deeds,  conveying  the  realm  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  France, 
for  such  reasons  as  in  modern  bill  transactions  are  sententionsly 
termed  "  value  received." 

•  Teolet,  i.  688.  f  Wd.  i.  414.  , 
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After  a  French  prince  became  the  monarch's  husband^  the 
Scottish  regal  documents  assumed  a  tone  of  hi^h  prerogative, 
previously  unknown.  Even  when  they  were  reluctant  conces- 
sions to  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation^  they  took  the 
ancient  imperial  form  of  gracious  gifts  emanating  from  the  royal 
benignity.  The  French  state-papers,  in  their  references  to  the 
old  alliance,  no  longer  speak  of  it  as  an  agreement  between  two  in- 
dependent states,  but  enlarge  on  the  gracionsness  of  French  pa- 
tronage and  protection — speak  of  the  privileges  communicated 
to  the  Scots,  as  the  £oman  emperors  might  have  alluded  to  Bri- 
tons or  Armenians  acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  indeed 
refer  to  Rome's  treatment  of  her  provinces,  as  a  fitting  example  to 
be  followed.  At  the  same  time  they  discuss  the  question,  whether 
Scotland  is  to  follow  the  established  succession  in  France,  or 
be  a  provision  for  a  second  son  of  the  House  of  Valois.  The 
relative  position  of  the  countries  had,  in  French  estimation, 
undergone  a  change  since  the  day  when  James  III.  was  asked 
to  use  his  power^l  intercession  to  quell  the  feuds  between  his 
two  good  friends,  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  remaining  events  which  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
wavering  alliance,  are  matters  of  history  so  conspicuous  and 
notorious,  that  the  reader  who  has  attended  to  our  details  of 
smaller  matters,  will  have  concluded  the  narrative  for  himself. 
The  policy  of  the  Guises  triumphed,  but  not  for  themselves. 
Sie  vos  non  vobis.  Their  fate  with  that  of  many  who  were  drop- 
ping around  them,  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  sententious  lesson, 
iirhich  teaches  us  how  likely  it  is  that  the  bloody  and  deceitful 
man  shall  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  policy.  The  puny  life  on 
which  rested  their  hopes  of  governing  Scotland  through  their 
niece,  now  drooped  and  died,  and  Mary  was  sent  from  the 
courtly  splendour  of  Yillers  Coterets  to  hear  discordant  musicians 
play  doleful  tunes  on  fragmentary  fiddles  around  the  sordid 
chambers  of  Holyrood  all  through  the  dreary  Scottish  night. 
The  Romish  party  triumphed  in  France,  the  party  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland — and  this  was  equivalent  to  English 
predominance  or  to  national  independence  as  subsequent  events 
might  determine.  The  last  warlike  service  done  by  the  French 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  powers  in  Scotland,  was  by 
that  force  which  garrisoned  Leith  under  the  Queen  regent,  and 
held  it  against  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  But  the  Queen 
regent  was  deposed,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A  formal 
alliance  was  contracted  with  England  in  the  treaty  of  Berwic. 
The  French  force  was  driven  to  capitulate,  but  an  important 
condition  was  exacted  from  them  ere  the  capitulation  was 
accepted.    They  would  fain  have  treated  with  England  as  the 
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natural  enemy  of  France,  but  they  were  required  also  to  treat 
with  the  lords  of  the  congregation  as  a  victorious  enemy,  apd 
they  had  especially  to  commit  France  to  guarantee  to  them  an 
amnesty  from  any  prosecution  for  their  conduct  as  opponents  o( 
their  sovereign.  So  departed  the  last  of  the  French  alKes. 
Queen  Mary,  it  is  true,  secretly  courted  the  aid  of  the  league, 
and,  in  later  days,  the  exiled  Stewarts  in  their  projects  to  re* 
establish  their  dominion,  obtained  some  meagre  aid  from  the 
Kings  of  France.  But  from  the  return  of  Queen  Mary  down 
to  the  Russian  war,  the  Scot  and  the  Frenchman  never  &nght 
side  by  side  in  legitimate  national  alliance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  alliance  was  coeval  with  the  most 
significant  indication  of  its  effects  on  Scotland.  The  history  of 
Queen  Mary,  with  all  its  alternations  of  exciting  brilliancy  and 
tragic  shadow,  presents  us  with  the  concentrated  exemplification 
of  French  influence  on  Scotland.  The  combination  ot  a  vicious 
refinement  with  an  unscrupulous  barbarism,  must  always  pitK 
duce  malign  social  conditions,  and  in  Scotland,  the  results  of 
the  combination  were  hideous.  And,  yet  to  say  that  the  influ* 
ence  exercised  on  Scotland  was  purely  French,  would  be  to 
malign  a  people  with  many  virtues.  The  influence  came  through 
the  government  of  France,  but  it  came  from  an  Italian  source. 
The  discussion  on  this  occasion  of  any  new  light  which  late  in- 
quiry has  thrown  on  the  interesting  biographical  controversies 
about  Queen  Mary's  own  conduct,  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
pur  main  object.  But  we  may  just  remark,  that  we  think  much 
of  the  difficulty  so  fertile  in  eloquent  eulogium  and  caustic 
invective,  has  arisen  from  a  neglect  to  remember  the  influences 
presiding  over  the   education   and   training   of  the   unhappy 

f)rincess.  The  fortunate  experience  of  the  world  in  which  we 
ive,  inculcates  a  reluctance  to  admit,  that  beauty,  fine  taste, 
high  culture,  genius,  and  generosity,  can  subsist  in  the  same 
heart  with  the  darkest  vices  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  fortunate 
characteristic  of  human  progress,  that  in  the  general  case, 
science  and  refinement  conquer  vice.  But  for  purposes  the 
wisdom  of  which  we  must  not  question,  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  nations  where  Italian  influence 
prevailed,  the  highest  developments  of  science  and  refine- 
ment were  the  slaves  of  the  most  degrading  and  dangerous 
vices.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  and  engaging  which  might 
not  as  a  perfect  companionship,  be  associated  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  betray  or  to  murder ;  and  the  numerous  and  systematic 
poisonings  which  rendered  courts  a  terror  to  their  more  ardent 
frequenters,  stand  forth  as  a  pregnant  testimony  to  a  state  of 
morals  where  the  highest  social  position  and  the  utmost  scientific 
skill  were  alike  the  sUves  of  crime.   From  one  brought  up  in  such 
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a  school;  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  which  all  evidence 
has  proved  to  have  been  found. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  alliance,  chiefly  in  its 
political  influence  on  historical  events;  we  must  now  bestow  a  few 
sentences  of  our  brief  remaining  space  on  its  permanent  social 
influence.  We  scarcely  perhaps  accomplish  the  transition  from 
the  political  to  the  social,  in  saying,  that  the  success  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  Scotland  had  an  influence  in  inspiring  the 
Huguenots  to  fight  for  a  similar  success,  which  justified  the 
warnings  of  Catherine  of  Medici.  John  Major,  a  Scotsman, 
but  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  taught  the  Principles 
of  the  Constitutional  Responsibihty  of  Monarchs  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  Buchanan,  who  had  all  the  learned  world  for  an 
audience,  echoed  them  with  greater  eloquence  in  purer  Latin. 
Such  precepts,  attested  by  successful  examples,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Montmorency  and  Coligny  parties,  and  helped  the 
Reformers  to  such  success  as  they  obtained. 

An  absolute  spirit  of  intolerance  has  ever  been  the  curse  o^ 
every  predominant  party  in  France,  reUgious  or  political.  The 
Romanists  would  not  tolerate  the  Protestants,  and  these  in  their 
tarn,  would  never  admit  it  among  the  practical  solutions  of 
their  long  war,  that  Papists  were  to  be  tolerated.  So  even 
when  from  the  force  of  circumstances  the  monarchy  was  obliged 
to  admit  the  Protestants  to  certain  privileges,  these  neither  asked 
nor  gave  toleration.  They  were  to  their  Romish  fellow-country- 
men aliens  existing  within  the  kingdom  on  terms  of  armed 
neutrality,  having  their  own  fortresses  and  universities,  thdur 
own  municipal  establishments,  and  their  own  courts  of  law; 
Since  the  leaders  of  our  Reformation  were  trained  among  those 
valiant  reformers  of  France,  it  is  not  a  conjecture  totally  extrava- 
gant, though  too  slightly  supported  to  be  worth  urging,  that  the 
persecuting  principles,  which  have  been  found  in  many  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  documents,  but  which  were  alien  to  the  feeling 
of  their  nominal  professors  and  practically  abjured  by  theer 
conduct)  may  have  been  derived  from  this  foreign  source. 

The  influence  which,  commencing  at  an  earlier  date,  was 
exercised  by  France  on  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Scotland, 
is  of  a  more  specific  and  extensive  character.  In  England, 
the  separation  of  the  national  legislature  into  two  houses,  is 
nearly  coeval  with  its  independent  existence,  and  the  separate 
growth  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  is  the  most  specific  feature 
of  the  national  constitution.  Li  Scotland  the  estates  met 
toother,  and  down  to  the  last  it  was  scarcely  an  established 
pomt  whether  they  were  to  vote  collectively  or  by  orders. 
The  very  same  difficulty  encoonlered  the  estates  of  France 
when  they  met  to  commence  the  first  Revolution,  and  their 
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solation  of  the  difficulty,  by  absorbing  the  others  in  the  third 
estate,  was  the  first  act  of  their  great  work.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  trace  a  minute  parallel  between  a  body 
which  had  been  dead  for  centuries  in  France,  and  one  whica 
all  the  time  was  living  and  acting  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted too,  that  the  derivation  of  one  or  two  technical  expres- 
sions from  a  common  root,  will  not  show  that  Scotland  derived 
the  corresponding  institution  from  France.  But  when  we  find 
the  old  ouverture  of  the  French  Assemblies  represented  by  the 
overture  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  subsequently  bequeathed  to 
Uie  ecclesiastical  courts ;  when  we  find  that  the  head  of  the 
Scottish  burgh  ceases  to  be  a  mayor,  and  becomes  a  provost,  or 
prevot,  surrounded  by  bailies  for  aldermen ;  when  the  English 
barrister  is  represented  by  an  Advocate  or  Avocat,  and  the 
Agent  is  a  Procurator  or  Procureur, — the  supposition  of  a  French 
origin  to  the  common  nomenclature  would  not  be  untenable 
were  the  question  worthy  of  contest.  But  we  are  by  these  trifles 
led  to  the  threshold  of  far  more  substantial  identities.  The 
Court  of  Session  was  avowedly  formed  on  the  absolute  model 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  succeeded  to  the  functions  of 
certain  tribunals,  which  had  sprung  in  the  shape  of  judicial 
committees,  from  the  bosom  of  the  legislature.  It  was  thus 
naturally  in  a  position  to  imitate  those  semi-legislative  functions 
which  were  almost  forced  on  the  French  Parliaments  by  the 
departure  of  the  National  Assemblies.  The  Court  of  Session 
retained,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  deliberative  character  very 
distinct  from  the  strictly  administrative  tone  of  the  English 
Bench.  The  fifteen  Lords  were  addicted  to  acrimonious  debate 
on  speculative  points,  sometimes  conducted  between  two  parties, 
who  like  those  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  in  Parliament, 
considered  it  proper  etiquette  to  be  always  on  opposite  sides^ 
and  it  was  long  ere  this  venerable  Court  could  be  brought  to  a 

E roper  understanding  that  it  was  not  in  any  shape  a  legislative, 
at  was  a  simply  judicial  body. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  each  other  in  the  early 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  many  instances  each  derives 
both  the  nomenclature  and  the  substance,  from  the  laws  of  the 
Saxon  Kingdoms.  Examples  of  identity  might  be  cited  in  greater 
number  than  the  reader  would  desire  to  study,  and  perhaps  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  one  testimony  of  the  disputes  relating 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Regiam  Majeatatem.  If  we  admit  that 
this  is  not  a  body  of  laws,  of  an  early  date,  indigenous  to  Scotland, 
but  a  mere  transcript  of  the  digest  of  English  law  by  Glanville ; 
the  fact  remains,  that  a  plagiarism  from  an  early  English  law 
book  served  pretty  well  to  represent  the  early  laws  of  Scotland. 
From  the  War  of  Independence  down  to  the  Union,  however, 
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the  two  countries  sought  their  laws  in  directions  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  English  common^lawyers  had  a  terror  of  that 
magnificent  system  known  as  the  Justinian  Jurisprudence. 
Eiven  down  to  the  days  of  George  III.,  it  was  deemed  an  effec- 
tive sarcasm  on  Lord  Mansfield's  enlightened  adjustment  of  tho 
commercial  law,  to  say  with  Junius,  that  he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  Pretor  to  Justinian.  The  lawyers  hated  the  civil- 
ians, believing  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  were  sown  in  the 
system — and  perhaps  they  were  right.  Great  masses  of  the 
Boman  law,  doubtless,  were  mixed  with  tho  English  common- 
law  ;  but  their  origin  was  carefully  concealed  ;  they  were  brought 
in  by  stealth,  and,  removed  from  their  own  proper  places  in  a 
beautifully  adjusted  system,  they  served  less  to  give  symmetry 
than  to  add  grotesqueness  to  the  vast  and  clumsy,  but  solid, 
roomy,  and  commodious  edifice  of  the  common-law. 

Scotland  took  the  civil  law  pure  from  her  Continental  Patron, 
and  it  is  wonderful  at  the  present  day  to  see  how  much  the 
French  law,  as  systematised  and  abridged  into  the  Code 
Napoleon,  i*esembles  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  system- 
atised and  abridged  by  a  slower  process.  Scotland  had  no  home- 
school  of  law.  In  the  earliest  records  that  we  peruse  of  the 
method  of  admission  to  the  Bar,  the  candidate  generally  repre- 
sents himself  as  qualified  by  study  in  the  University  of  Paris  or 
elsewhere  in  France.*  We  find  one  of  our  chroniclers  railing 
at  the  presumption  of  one  aspirant  to  the  Bar,  who  professed  to 
know  the  law,  yet  had  never  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scot- 
land. We  have  a  picture  of  the  Scottish  youth  returning  to  his 
own  homely  country,  haughty  in  the  possession  of  the  learning 
acquired  in  despotic  France,  in  the  reception  of  Alexander 
Seton,  who  became  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of 
Dunfermline.  The  family  historian,  with  a  due  feeling  of  pride, 
records  how  on  his  return  from  France — ^'  He  made  his  publick 
lesson  of  the  law  before  King  James  the  YI.,  tlie  Senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  and  Advocates  present,  in  the  Chapel 
Soyal  of  Holyrood  House,  in  his  lawer  gown  and  fournooked 
cape,  as  lawers  use  to  pass  their  tryalls  in  the  Universities  abroad, 
to  the  great  applause  of  the  King  and  all  present.^f  These 
foreign  lawyers  naturally  brought  with  them  the  feudal  system 

*  As  for  instance,  an  admission  of  4th  June  1 576  runs, — "  Mr.  Robert  Lums- 
dean,  Licentiat  in  the  Law,  gave  in  a  supplication  bearing  that  he  had  direrse 
years  coatiaewed  in  the  study  of  the  hiwee,  and  teaching  ytcf  publiokljr  in  famous 
Universities  within  Uie  realm  of  Franco,  and  now  intends  by  the  Lord's  favour 
to  deduce  in  practique  the  fruit  of  his  hibours,  and  to  bestow  some  yeares  therein 
in  the  noble  auditory  of  the  College  of  Justiee,  whertherou  he  ma^  hereafter  be  a 
sober  member  of  the  commonweal  of  this  realm,  doe  profit  after  his  power ;  there- 
fore ho  seeks  to  be  admitted,  and  promises  in  respects  of  his  youth-head  to  use 
It  warily  by  their  lordship's  own  consideration." — Grant  MS.,  Adv.  Lib. 

t  House  ef  Seytoon,  Sa. 
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of  France,  as  well  as  the  cifil  kw.  It  has  often  been  reBnarked, 
to  bow  small  an  extent  the  great  work  of  Sir  Thoaias  Craig  on 
the  leodal  law,  informs  us  of  the  pecnliar  adaptation  of  the  9j9n 
tsm  to  Scotland ;  bat  a  great  jonsprudential  scholar,  snch  as 
Craig,  would  have  deemed  it  an  unworthj  task  to  dwell  on  a 
Blatter  so  humble  and  piOTincial.  It  b  telling  what  is  w^ 
known,  to  saj  that  the  feudal  sFstem  had  a  deeper  scMaal  root 
m  Scotland  than  in  England^  where  its  i^gregate  power  in  Par- 
liament and  the  Crown,  checked  its  local  growth  in  the  shape  of 
diose  powerful  seigniories  which  both  in  France  and  ScoClmnd 
stood  between  the  soTereign  power  and  the  subjects  of  the  reahn. 
We  all  know  that  seigncMial  jurisdictions  existed  in  Scotland 
down  to  the  '45,  as  in  France  tbeT  lasted  to  the  first  Berolntion. 
Some  great  houses,  such  as  the  fiamiltonSy  had  their  aeignorial 
courts  in  both  kingdoms.  On  the  other  hand^  there  was  one 
department  in  which  centralisation  was  detested  in  Engbmd 
and  cultirated  in  France, — this  was  the  function  of  the  crinu- 
nal  police,  consisting  in  the  detection  of  crime,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  criminals.  How  much  cost  and  incon i eniencc, 
bow  much  clumsj  administration  of  the  law,  and  eren  gjroflB 
mjustice  the  English  people  must  have  suffered,  in  their  steady 
determination  to  retain  tliese  functions  in  their  own  hands,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Peihaps  the  pririlege  they 
retained  was  worth  its  price  at  one  time,  though  the  <lay  may 
have  come  when  the  dangers  it  reUered  them  from  have  become 
traditionary  and  imaginary.  As  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
gradually  con9olidate<C  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  Crown  was  asserted 
over  each  proyinoe  and  its  local  administrators^  by  the  sopremncy 
of  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown  over  the  proTinciJil 
pcJioe.  The  investigation  of  oflences,  and  the  prosecution  of 
Amr  perpetrators  came  thus  to  be  conducted  by  local  officers, 
presided  over  by  the  King's  Advocate.  Preosdy  the  same 
qratem  has  for  nearly  as  long  a  period  existed  in  Scotland. 
Beside  analogies  so  extensive  and  important,  it  seems  trirnal  to 
mention  that  the  ^  Dyvours  habit,"  or  the  party-ccrfoored  gap- 
ment  of  ignominy  which  used  to  be  worn  in  Scotland  by  colpid»ie 
bankrupts,  is  of  French  origin. 

80  much  for  the  effect  of  the  French  alliance  on  onr  hislnry 
and  institutions ;  let  us  now  glance  at  its  influence  on  habits  and 


The  most  enduring  testimony  to  the  social  habits  of  early  times 
is  architecture.  We  may  excavate  in  some  instances  a'bnried 
dly,  or  we  may  find  the  pictures  and  fomiture  of  a  people  <i^M>- 
sited  in  their  lombs ;  but  the  countries  possessed  of  snch  casoal 
todmonies  are  few,  and  Soc^land  is  not  among  them.  We 
have  very  faint  vestiges  of  the  pans  and  gridirons  of  our  anoes- 
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tors, — of  their  beds,  tables,  and  chairs ;  bat  we  have  many  speci- 
mens of  the  houses  they  inhabited,  and  the  fanes  in  which  they 
worshipped.  To  cast,  in  the  first  place,  a  glance  at  what  the 
Normans  left, — it  is  a  fact,  carious,  but  perhaps  not  very  im- 
portant, that  we  have  not  a  single  known  vestige  in  any 
MTonial  building  of  the  style  called  Norman,  thougn  we  have 
aeveral  ecclesiastical  edifices,  constructed  acceding  to  that  pre- 
cursor  of  the  pointed  Gothic,  and  some  of  them,  as  Kelso,  Jed- 
burgh, Dunfermline,  Aberbrothic,  and  Leuchars,  are  stately 
buildings.  Perhaps  Norman  Castles,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
White  Tower,  Bamborough  ;  and  Newcastle,  in  England,  may 
kave  existed  and  been  destroyed ;  but  unless  we  suppose  this 
destruction  to  have  been  very  extensive,  it  must  be  inferred  tliat 
the  Norman  churchmen  had  established  their  influence  earlier 
than  the  Norman  barons.  The  oldest  castles  in  Scotland  are 
built  in  that  fine  baronial  style  which  in  England  succeeded  the 
Norman,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Edwardian.  Examples 
are  found  in  Dirleton,  Bothwoll,  Caerlaveroc,  Kildrummy,  and 
liochindorb ;  and  as  these  were  all  cx)nspicuous  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  are  exactly  like  the  castles  which  Edward 
built  on  the  frontiers  of  the  conquests  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  it 
is  conjectured  that  they  may  have  been  built  by  the  invaders. 

After  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  very  few  castles,  and  no  con- 
siderable ecclesiastical  edifices  appear  to  have  been  built  for 
perhaps  a  century.  We  have  here  a  natural  enough  testimony 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  country's  wealth  by  the  critical  struggle. 
When  the  building  of  churches  was  resumed  their  architecture 
was  no  longer  identical  with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
England.  Perhaps  its  character  was  in  some  measure  national ; 
but  whatever  it  imitated  was  to  be  found  in  France.  Both  in 
France  and  Scotland  that  leading  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Gothic, — the  pointed  arch, — was  preserved  until  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  extmguished.  In  England  the  chief  feature  of  the 
latest  age  of  Gothic  architecture  was  a  flattened  or  depressed 
form  of  arch  called  the  four-centred.  A  great  number,  per- 
haps a  majority,  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  England  belong 
to  this  type.  We  believe  that  there  is  not  in  Scotland  one 
iastance  where  the  four-centred  arch  has  been  used  for  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  church,  or  even  for  a  window  or  a  door. 

While  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  architecture  became  notable 
rather  for  its  dissimilarity  to  the  English  than  its  identity  with 
the  French,  it  is  clear  that  the  baronial  residences  of  our  ancestors 
bad  their  origin  in  France.  Probably  some  of  tliem  were  the  work 
of  French  artists,  while  others  might  be  provincial  adaptations 
of  the  plans  so  imported.  We  believe  it  would  be  as  difficult 
to  find  in  Englana  a  mansion  bristling  with  conical  turrets,  as 
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in  Scotland  to  find  a  Norman  keep,  or  a  church  with  depressed 
arches.  The  specimens  of  French  architecture  to  be  found 
among  our  country  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies would  fill  a  list  too  long  for  this  occasion.  As  conspicu- 
ously fine  specimens  we  may  name  Glammis,  Pinkie,  Menzies, 
Fyvie,  Castle  Fraser,  and  Midmar.  Any  one  who,  having  these 
in  his  eye,  looks  over  views  of  old  French  chateaus,  or  turns  the 
pages  of  so  elementary  a  volume  as  Caumont's  Kudiment 
d'Archeologie,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  identity  we  speak  of. 
?  The   introduction  of  this  architecture  into  Scotland    has   a 

simple  history.     After  the  war  of  independence  the   Scottish 
!:  baron  could  afford  no  better  house  than  the  plain  square  tower 

!•  or  block,  which  we  find  exemplified  everywhere — in  the  great  wall 

'!  of  China,  and  the  Roman  wall  of  Northumberland,  in  Ilindostan, 

and  Russia.     Of  this  kind  were  the  buildings  which  in  Scotland 

•  succeeded  those  noble  baronial  edifices  of  the  Edwardian  style, 

•  consisting  of  broad  square  masses,  with  round  towers   at   the 
■                        angles,  to  flank  and  protect  the  screens  of  wall  between  them. 

This  style  was  not  confined  to  England.     It  was  common  to 
France  and  other  affluent  countries,  where  the  feudal  castle-lov- 
ing habits  of  the  Normans  predominated.    The  English  preserved 
f*  until  a  late  period  the  square  keeps  and  angular  round  towers 

in   their  original  form.     The  French,  with  aspiring  desire  for 
l  florid  decoration,  surmounted  the  round  towers  with  spiral  cones, 

^  and  sometimes  placed  pavilion  roofs  on  the  square  blocks.      A 

^  model  of  the  chateau  with  flanking  round  towers  cone-topped  is 

:  seen  in  Holyrood,  and  its  prototypes  may  be  found  in  the  old 

engravings  of  Chantilly  and  Marcouci.  Having  put  spiral  tops 
on  their  angular  round  towers,  we  find  the  French  in  the  next 
stage  removing  their  foundations,  and  narrowing  their  diameters, 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  turrets,  supported  by  brackets  or 
machicolations  clinging  to  the  corner  of  the  main  building. 
I  They  had  assumed  this  stage  when  the  Scots,  improving   in 

wealth,  were  enabled  to  decorate  their  edifices  ;  and  thus  the  grim 
square  towers  of  the  intermediate  period  sprouted  into  a  growth 
of  fantastic  French  turrets,  tipped  with  spikes  or  gilded  vanes. 
In  Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  we  found  an  example 
'  of  a  Scottish  lawyer  coming  from  France  with  his  legal  educa- 

tion. We  shall  find  in  the  same  person  an  instance  of  a  Scottish 
laird  coming  from  France  with  his  ideas  of  a  residence.  We 
ai-e   told   by  the  family   historian   already   quoted   that    '^  He 

acquired  the  lands  of  Pinkie,  where  he  built  ane  noble  house 

braw  stone  dykes  about  the  garden  and  orchards,  with  otfier 
commendable  policie  about  it."*     Besides  Pinkie  he  built  the 


•  House  of  Seytoun^  p.  64. 
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castle  of  Fy vie,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  perhaps,  these  two  edi- 
fices are  the  purest  examples  to  be  found  in  Scotland  of  the  kind 
of  architecture  we  have  been  endeavourin*^  to  describe.  The 
similarity  of  our  old  street  architecture  to  that  of  France  in  the 
elevation  of  house  above  house,  in  huge  masses  of  building,  per- 
forated by  graduated  streets,  is  too  familiar  to  any  one  who  has 
visited  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  to  require  more  than  a  transient 
allusion. 

An  inquiry  how  far  the  intercourse  with  France  may  have 
aflFected  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Scottish  people  would 
lead  us  into  discussions  of  too  subtle  and  dubious  a  character. 
If  we  look  to  the  French  influence  on  the  formation  of  absolute 
national  character  we  believe  that  England  imbibed  more  of  it 
than  Scotland,  since  the  French  element  brought  thither  by  the 
Normans  entered  into  the  very  life-blood  of  the  aristocracy, 
while  in  Scotland  it  had  a  merely  external  influence.  In  the  one 
case  it  was  a  family  union — an  admixture  of  blood  ;  in  the  other 
it  was  a  mere  partnership.  There  are  traditional  recollections — 
probably  ill  founded — of  the  dignified  manners  of  those  old  Scot- 
tish gentry,  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  fathers  who,  before 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  studied  at  the  French 
Protestant  universities  of  Saumur  and  Sedan.  There  is  a  little 
statement  in  that  very  curious  and  scarcely  remembered  book, 
commonly  called  "  De  Foe's  Tour,"  which  we  give,  that  it  may 
be  taken  at  its  own  value : — "  There  was  a  consert  of  music  when 
I  was  at  Stirling,  where  the  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  made 
a  very  good  appearance.  The  young  gentlemen  in  everything 
imitate  the  French,  and  have  a  hauteur  which  makes  good  the 
French  saying,  Fier  comme  un  Ecoasais.  Their  education  being 
in  France,  and  the  title  of  laird  (like  marquis  in  France)  being 
their  general  appellation,  gives  them  these  French  airs."* 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  seek  for  the  effects  of  French  influ- 
ence on  the  social  habits  of  the  Scotsmen  of  the  present  day.  A 
search  after  the  festive  customs  which  it  may  have  bequeathed 
to  us  would  perhaps  be  more  productive,  if  we  may  form  a  con- 
clusion from  the  one  small  instance  with  which  we  ])ropose  to  con- 
clude. In  England  the  great  winter  festival  is  Christmas ;  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Many 
dwellers  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  have  probably  been  only 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  licensed  saturnalia  of  new-year's 
eve  and  their  never  failing  rhymes  of  "  Hogmanay — trol  lol  lay ;" 
and  many  essays  have  been  written  on  these  cabalistic  words, 
generally  beginning  with  an  observation  about  the  Druids  of 


*  A  Journey  through  Scotland,  in  Familiar  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  here  to 
his  Friend  Abroad,  (1723,)  p.  198. 
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old  going  forth  to  cut  the  misletoe  with  a  golden  sickle,  or  a 
quotation  from  the  Germania  of  Tacitus.  A  saying  of  Lucian^ 
that  the  Celts  give  Hercules  the  name  Ogmius,  has,  with  all  the 
trite  learning  about  a  secret  Ogham  alphabet,  been  supposed  to 
have  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  genealogy  of  the  prac- 
tice. If  it  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  custom,  it  is  at  least 
a  curious  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of  France  new-year'*s  eve  is 
celebrated  by  saturnalia  which  have  received  the  name  of  the 
Eguinene,  or  Eguimene,  from  a  prominent  word  in  certain 
rhymes  applicable  to  the  occasion.  They  sometimes  appear  in 
such  sequence  as  Eguimene,  rollet  follet,  tiri  liri.  There  is 
here,  at  least,  a  family  resemblance  to  Hogmanay  trol  lol  lay. 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  when  he  finds  in  "  Rabelais"  the  words, 
"  aller  a  Paguilan  neuf,"  translates  them,  "  to  go  a  hansel-getting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year."  We  have  before  us,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  French  illustrated  paper,  "  LTllustration,"  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  festival  of  the  Lguinan6  in  Lower  Brittany, — the 
street  in  which  it  occurs  bears,  in  its  steep  irregular  roofs  and 
narrow  bulging  turrets,  a  close  resemblance  to  portions  of  our 
old  towns.  In  another  number  of  the  same  journal  we  find  a 
notice  of  the  custom  in  the  Garonne,  where,  under  the  name  of 
La  Guillanee,  it  is  honoured  by  such  rhymes  as  this, — 

"  Le  fils  du  roi  s'en  va  chasser, 
Le  fils  du  roi  s'en  va  chasser, 

Dans  la  forct  d'Hongrie  ; 
Ah  !  donnez-nous  la  guillanee 
Monseigneur  je  vous  prie." 

This  has  as  great  a  resemblance  to  our  own  new-year  rhymes  as 
a  language  so  different  from  the  Scots  could  well  afibrd.  The 
French  have  as  much  diflSculty  as  our  antiquaries  have  had  in 
finding  an  etymological  origin  for  the  characteristic  words  used 
on  the  occasion,  but  it  is  lawful  to  conjecture  that  we  may  have 
obtained  them  from  France,  where  they  were  employed  during 
the  fete  defovs  as  they  are  in  this  country  in  "  the  daft  days.**' 
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Art,  II. — 1.  Hesearches  on  ColovrSHndnesSy  with  a  Supplement 
on  the  Danger  attending  the  present  System  of  Railway  and 
Marine  Gobured  Signals.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of  the  Industrial  Museum 
of  Scotland.     8vo,  pp.  180.     Edin.  1855. 

2.  MSmoire  sur  le  Daltonisme,  Par  Elie  Wartmann,  Profes- 
seur  de  Physique  k  TAcad^mie  do  Lausanne.  4to.  Geneve, 
1844.     pp.  54. 

3.  Account  of  two  remarkable  Cases  of  Insensibility  in  the  Eye  to 
particular  Colours.  By  SiR  David  Brewster,  K.H.,  &c. 
(Edin.  Journal  of  Science,  Jan.  1829,  vol.  x.  pp.  153-159.) 

4.  Observations  on  Colour- Blindness,  or  Insensibility  to  Hie  Im- 
pressions of  certain  Colours.  By  Sir  David  Brewster, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.R.8.,  Edin.,  (London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dubh'n  Phil.  Mag.,)  August  1844,  vol.  xxv.  p.  134. 

5.  Deuxi^me  M^moire  sur  le  Daltonisms,  ou  la  Dyschromatopsie. 

Par  E.  Wartmann,  Professeur  de  Physique  a  TAcademie  de 
Geneve.     4to.  pp.  52.     Gren^ve,  1849. 

6.  Observations  d! Achromatopsie.  Par  M.  D'Hombre  Firmas, 
Correspondent  del' Academic  des  Sciences.  (Comptes Ren- 
dus,  &c.,  tome  xlix.  pp.  173,  13th  Aodt  1849.) 

The  name  of  Colour-Blindness  has  been  given  to  an  afiection 
of  the  eye,  which  renders  it  insensible  to  certain  colours,  whether 
they  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  solar  rays,  or  from  arti- 
ficial pigments,  or  from  the  action  of  natural  bodies  upon  light 
The  prevalence,  in  modern  times,  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
of  vision,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  In  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
notice  of  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  authors,  and 
the  first  case  which  has  been  referred  to  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1684.* 
This  case,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  complete  exam- 
ples of  colour-blindness,  presented  itself  to  "  the  great  and  ex- 
perienced oculist.  Dr.  Daubeney  Turberville  of  Salisbury,"  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  it  '*  A  maid,  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years  old,  came  to  me  from  Banbury,  who  could  see  very 
well,  but  no  colour  beside  black  and  white.  She  had  such  scin- 
tillations by  night  (with  the  appearances  of  bulls,  bears,  &c.,) 
as  terrified  her  very  much  ;  she  could  see  to  read  sometimes  in 

•  No.  164,  p.  786,  Oct  1684. 
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the  greatest  darkness  for  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Although 
this  case  of  colour-blindness  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  we  should 
not  on  that  account  have  expressed  any  distrust  of  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  so  "  great  and  experienced  an  oculist"  as  Dr. 
Turberville.  Had  he  said  that  his  patient  saw  only  lightness 
and  darkness^  we  could  have  supposed  that  objects  which  ap- 
peared to  her  sight  might  have  had  the  tint  of  red,  yellow,  or 
blue,  but  we  cannot  understand  how  any  eye  can  see  white  with- 
out seeing  all  the  colours  which  compose  it.  The  colours  of 
white  light,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  exercise,  when  in  a  state  of 
combination,  the  same  visual  and  physiological  actions  which 
they  do  separately,*  and  hence  we  may  deny  that  the  colour-blind 
maid  could  see  colourless  the  White  Horse  at  Banbury  Cross. 
But  when  the  Salisbury  oculist  tells  us  that  this  same  maid 
"  could  see  to  read  sometimes  in  the  greatest  darkness,"  and  that 
this  extraordinary  faculty  lasted  only  "  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  in  a  phenomenon  surpassing  in  extra- 
vagance the  miracles  of  clairvoyance. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  or  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Tur- 
berville, we  have  looked  into  his  description  of  some  "  other  un- 
usual distempers  of  the  eyes,"  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society.     These  distempers  are  three  in  number. 

"  1.  Another  person,"  he  says,  "had  no  visible  disease  in  his 
eyes,  but  could  not  see  at  all,  unless  he  squeezed  his  ?iose  with 
his  fingers,  or  saddled  it  with  narrow  spectacles,  and  then  he  saw 
very  well. 

"  2.  I  w^as  consulted  by  a  maid  who  had  a  pustule  broke  in  her 
eye,  out  of  which  there  came  fine  small  sand  like  chalk,  for  many 
weeks  together. 

"  3.  A  saddler's  daughter  of  Burford  had  an  imposthume, 
which  broke  in  the  corner  of  one  of  her  eyes  ;  out  of  it  there  came 
about  tliirty  stones  as  big  as  pearly  and  spkndid.^^ 

Surrounded  with  such  cases,  we  may  safely  regard  the  case  of 
Black  and  White  vision  as  one  very  imperfectly  described,  though 
the  same  language  has  been  used  by  subsequent  writers,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  very  few  cases  which  have  occurred  of 
persons  who  are  so  far  blind  to  all  colours,  that  they  distinguish 
only  light  and  shadow. 

The  case  of  the  Maid  of  Banbury  seems  to  have  excited 
very  little  notice,  and  it  was  not  till  a  century  had  elapsed 
that  the  phenomena  of  colour-blindness  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A  few  insulated  cases  were  described  in  the  Transactions 
of  Societies,  and  in  some  of  the  scientific  journals,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  publication  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  Letter  on  Natural 

*  This  is  not  true  of  the  actinic  rays  which  exercise  opposite  actions. 
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Magic,  and  his  Treatise  on  Optics,  in  1831,  that  the  subject  was 
regarded  as  an  interesting  department  of  Optical  inquiry. 

Professor  Wartmann  of  Lausanne,  and  now  of  Geneva,  was 
the  first  philosopher  who  collected  new  cases  of  Colour-BIind- ' 
ness,  and  arranged  and  discussed  all  that  were  known  to  him, 
with  much  sagacity  and  talent.  His  first  Memoir  was  published 
in  1844,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  sur  le  Daltofiisme,  and  his 
second  in  1849,  under  the  same  title,  but  with  the  addition  of 
Dyscromatopsie^  as  the  translation  of  Daltonisms.  These  valu- 
able Memoirs  were  translated,  either  wholly  or  in  abstract,  into 
diflferent  languages.  A  more  general  attention  was  thus  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  new  cases  and  new  theories  appeared  in  the 
different  European  journals. 

In  1846,  the  attention  of  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh 
was  directed  to  this  subject  when  reviewing*  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Dalton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  who  was  affected  with  colour- 
blindness. Some  years  afterwards  he  resumed  the  inquiry,  and  in 
the  Edinburgh  MonMy  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  for  November 
1853,  he  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  papers,  "  On  tlie 
Prevalence  of  Chromato-pseudopsis  or  Colour- Blindness,  f  These 
various  papers  form  the  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  along  with  a  Supplement  ^'  on  the  dangers 
resulting  from  unsuspected  or  unconfessed  colour-blindness  on 
the  part  of  signal-men  at  railway  stations,  or  on  ship-board,"J 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  new  facts  and  views,  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  author  since  the  publication  of  the  sepa- 
rate Memoirs. 

Although  Dr.  Wilson  himself  modestly  regards  his  work 
"  only  as  an  imperfect  contribution  to  the  history  of  a  remark- 
able, and  by  no  means  rare  peculiarity  of  vision,  requiring  for 
its  full  elucidation  a  profounder  acquaintance  with  optics,  ana- 
tomy, and  physiology,  than  he  dared  pretend  to,"  yet  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  readers  of  all  classes,  as  a 
popular  work  of  great  value,  exhibiting  no  deficiency  of  optical, 
anatomical,  and  physiological  knowledge,  analyzing  faithfully, 
and  criticising  candidly,  the  labours  and  views  of  preceding 
writers,  and  calculated,  as  he  himself  trusts,  "to  create  or 
deepen  the  conviction  that  the  study  of  colour-blindness  will 

•  British  Quarterly  Review,  April  184(^  p.  355. 

f  These  paperM  will  be  found  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Journal,  from  Nov. 
1853  to  Dec.  1854,  with  the  exception  of  the  numbers  for  February,  March,  June, 
and  October. 

4:  This  Supplement  "  is  a  Reprint  from  the  Tran$actwns  for  1 854-1855  of  ^e 
Royal  iScottith  Society  of  Arts^  who  not  only  permitted  Dr.  Wilson  to  use  it,  bat 
circulated  it  at  his  own  expense  among  the  Railway  Companies."  The  same  So- 
ciety "  liberally,  and  without  solicitation,  placed  at  the  author's  disposal,  a  grant 
of  money  to  be  expended  on  the  inquiry." 


Zi$  Dr.  GcMge  Wikoa  <M  Ctlmr  JRSmdmeu. 

tfafow  Ugkl  tuMMi  intricate  deptftmcnls  of  warntife  optKiy  aaa* 
tony,  and  pajnoloej,"*  and  oomiBced  tfasl  it  has  alradj  aa 
iaparuuil  praobcal  bearing  oo  tlioae  cttbedc  arts  which  expfeas 
beaolj  bj  eoiotir,  and  <»  tnoae  eoooomic  aria,  neh  as  mapping, 
but  eweaallj  Mgitallmgy  in  which  coloiin  are  graphically  em- 

I>r.  Wilioo  is  already  £iToonibly  known  to  the  poblie  as  the 
aatbor  of  the  Uvea  of  CaTendiah  and  Dr.  John  Beid,  and  of 
foveral  Taloable  memMn  in  the  trannctioos  of  our  aodetiea. 
We  owe  to  him,  ako,  Tariona  excellent  artides  in  the  British 
Qnarterly  Beriew^  and  a  treatise  in  the  £dinbor^  Beriew 
on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  which  now  forms  an  interesting 
volame  in  the  Bailway  Library,  at  present  publishing  by  the 
Messra.  Longman.  Bat  though  Dr.  Wilson  has  already  taken  a 
high  place  among  the  distingoisbed  men  who  adorn  the  coll^^es 
of  oar  northern  metropolis,  his  work  on  coloar-blindcess  will  add 
greatly  to  his  repatation,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  re- 
searches which  It  contains,  and  their  practical  relation  to  the 
safety  of  ships  and  railway  trains,  which  he  was  the  first  to  point 
out,  were  among  the  grounds  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Tachnoloayj  or  Industrial  Artj  which  has  recently  been  founded 
by  the  Crown  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  Inaugu- 
ral Lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  this  class  on 
the  7  th  of  November,  he  has  modestly  referred  to  his  antecedents 
as  a  student  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  his  native 
city,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified,  as  we 
have  been,  to  learn  something  more  of  a  philosopher  to  whose 
future  labours  the  sciences  and  the  arts  look  forward  with  high 
expectations. 

Dr.  George  Wilson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.  His 
father,  Mr.  Archibald  Wilson,  was  a  wine  merchant  th^-e,  and 
died  at  the  place  of  his  residence  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  an 
upright  and  intelligent  man,  valuing  learning,  and  resolved  that 
bis  cnildren  should  obtain  a  fuller  education  than  he  himself  en- 
joyed, although  his  own  acquirements  were  beyond  those  which 
are  generally  possessed  by  persons  in  the  same  station  of  life. 
The  mother  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Janet  Aitken,  who  is  still  livings 
was  the  voungest  daughter  of  a  land  surveyor  in  Greenock,  and 
is  reganfed  by  all  who  know  her  as  a  woman  of  rare  natural 
gifls,  who  zealously  fostered  in  her  children  the  love  of  know- 
ledge which  they  inherited.  Her  family  consisted  of  twelve 
children,  of  whom  only  two  sons  and  five  daughters  survive.. 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  older  of  the  two  sons,  has  obtained  the  same 
distinction  in  literature  as  his  brother  has  done  in  science.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  '^The  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  of  other  scientific  and  literary  produe- 
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tions ;  and  he  baa  been  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English 
literature  and  history  in  University  College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Wilson  is  two  years  yonnger  than  Dantel,  and 
had  a  twin  brother  who  died  in  early  Tonth.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  winter  spent  in  London,  his  education  was  receiyed 
solely  in  Edinburgn,  and  ceased,  in  so  far  as  the  formal  study  of 
literature  was  concerned,  when  he  was  fifteen.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  books  in  preference  to 
play,  and  was  often  found  in  a  comer  poring  over  a  volume 
Digger  than  himself.  At  school,  however,  he  never  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  class,  occupying  a  middle  place,  and  more  noted  for 
his  general  knowledge,  to  which  his  teacher  often  appealed,  than 
for  his  classical  acquirements.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  become  a  medical  apprentice,  at- 
tracted to  medicine  much  more  by  the  opportunities  which  it 
aflbrded  him  for  the  prosecution  of  natural  science,  than  by  any 
interest  in  it  as  a  profession.  Chemistry  became  in  the  end  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  under  the  late  Kenneth  Kemp,  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Christison,  he  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  that  he  became  Assistant  In  the  laboratory 
of  Mr.  Graham,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College, 
London,  and  now  Master  of  the  Mint.  During  his  residence  in 
London  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  he  took  out  his  diploma  firom 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  and  having  returned  to  his 
native  city  he  acquired  in  1839  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Unable  to  aflbrd  himself  the  advantage  of  foreign  study,  or 
foreign  travel,  he  began  in  1840  to  lecture  on  chemistry  in 
Edinburgh,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  of  eighteen 
months,  he  ably  discharged  tne  duties  of  his  extra  academical 
chair,  till  his  appointment  in  1855  to  the  new  Professorship  of 
Technology.  Tne  world  does  not  know,  and  is  seldom  desirous 
to  learn,  the  difficulties  with  which  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  and  a  generous  nature, 
must  have  had  to  struggle  in  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
of  an  unendowed  chair.  While  the  daily  preparations  in  the 
laboratory  break  in  upon  the  continuous  leisure,  and  disturb 
the  mental  serenity  which  original  research  demands,  the  in- 
sufficient and  uncertain  emoluments  of  the  office  expatriate  the 
t>hilo8opher  from  his  own  domain  of  science  to  fields  of  literary 
abour  in  which  he  can  reap  only  temporary  fame.  With  rela- 
tions, too,  dependent  on  his  professional  success,  and,  perchance, 
with  a  fieimily  advancing  to  maturity,  the  man  of  science  has  to 
mingle  the  bitterest  feelings  with  the  most  arduous  toils,  while 
he  sees  that  the  influence  of  wealth,  and  political  corruption  ie 
the  general  passport  to  official  position  and  national  honourai 
We  do  not  know  how  many,  or  which  of  these  difficulties  beset 
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the  path  and  embittered  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Wilson  daring  the 
fiilteen  years  of  arduous  toil  through  which  he  had  to  struggle 
in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties ;  but  we  know  that 
overwork  and  anxiety  of  mind  produced  their  usual  effects  upon 
a  frame  not  naturally  robust,  and  involved  him  in  an  attack  of 
dangerous  illness  from  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life;  with 
a  constitution  permanently  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  severe  surgical  operation  which  it  rendered  neces- 
sary. Permanently  crippled  in  limb  by  this  severe  illness,  our 
author  has  travelled  but  little,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  scien- 
tific men,  who,  in  this  restless  age,  has  never  crossed  the  British 
Channel.  The  human  constitution,  however,  when  guided  by  a 
brave  spirit  often  gathers  strength  with  age,  and  we  trust  that 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  new  and  congenial  position,  and  disburthened 
of  anxieties  which  preyed  upon  his  early  life,  will  find  leisure  to 
pursue  those  important  researches  in  which  he  is  so  well  qualified 
to  excel. 

These  simple  annals  are  those  of  hundreds  of  our  Scottish 

irouth  of  noble  intellect  and  lofty  acquirements,  after  they  have 
eft  the  university  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  Without 
fellowships  in  our  colleges  to  stimulate  ambition,  and  without 
endowed  academies  to  afford  an  asylum  to  merit,  the  intellect  of 
our  youth  is  cramped  in  its  infancy  and  crushed  in  its  manhood. 
Genius  has  never,  under  British  rule,  been  the  passport  to  dis- 
tinction or  to  office ;  and  when,  by  the  force  and  cliaracter  of 
its  development  it  has  extorted  preferment  or  honours,  the  boon 
has  often,  as  we  fear  may  have  been  the  case  with  Dr.  Wilson, 
arrived  too  late,  when  the  feeble  tenement  has  been  shattered, 
and  the  mental  spring  overstrained. 

Having  given  our  readers  this  brief  notice  of  the  early  history 
and  professional  pursuits  of  Dr.  Wilson,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  his  researches  on  colour-blindness,  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  devised  to  explain  it,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant practical  purposes  to  which  the  study  of  it  may  be  applied. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  singular  affection  of  the  eye 
received  the  name  ot  Daltonism  from  M.  Wartmann  of  Lausanne. 
M.  Pre  vest  of  Geneva  had  applied  the  name  Daltonian  to  the 
colour-blind,  and  thus  induced  his  countryman  to  adopt  the 
name  of  Daltonism^  which  has  been  too  generally  employed  by 
foreign  writers.  But  while  we  abjure  the  application  of  so 
venerable  a  name  to  an  imperfection  of  vision  which  character- 
ises thousands,  we  must  equally  protest  against  the  name  of 
Idiopts  which  Dr.  Whewell  has  proposed  to  substitute,  and 
against  the  unpronounceable  names  oiChromopsisjDyschroinatop' 
sisy  Di/schrosisj  Fseudopsis^  Heteropsisj  Achromaiopsis,  Chromato^ 
blepsisj    Chromaio^seudopsisy  and   Parachromatism^  which    we 
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have  elsewhere  proposed  to  translate  into  the  simple  term  of 
Colour-Blindness. 

Till  within  these  few  years  this  affection  of  the  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  calculations  of  various  authors,  that  one  person 
out  of  every  fifteen  is  colour-blind.     According  to  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Wilson  upon  1154  persons  at  Edinburgh  in 
1852-53,  one  person  in  every  eighteen  had  this  imperfection. 
1  in  55  confound  red  with  green. 
1  in  60  confound  brown  with  green, 
1  in  46  confound  blue  with  green. 
Hence  one  in  every  17 '9  persons  is  colour-blind. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
colour-blindness  is  hereditary  and  runs  in  families.  In  some 
cases  five  and  in  others  fifteen  individuals  of  the  same  family 
have  been  colour-blind,  and  in  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet 
been  made,  the  imperfection  is  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females. 

In  treating  of  this  interesting  subject  Dr.  Wilson  considers  it 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Nature  of  Colour-BIindness. 

II.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  degrees  and  varieties  of  Colour- 
BIindness. 

III.  General  conclusions  concerning  the  colours  perceived 
with  most  difficulty  and  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each 
other  by  the  Colour-blind. 

IV.  Extent  to  which  Colour-BIindness  prevails  in  Males  and 
Females. 

V.  Theories  of  Colour-BIindness. 

VI.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Colour-BIindness, — its 
prevention  and  cure. 

Colour-blindness  may  be  divided,  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  done,  into 
three  kinds. 

1.  Inability  to  perceive  any  colour  but  black  and  white  or  light 
and  shadow^ — a  highly  coloured  picture  appearing  like  a  mezzo- 
tinto  engraving. 

2.  Inability  to  distinguish  browns^  greys,  and  neutral  colours. 

3.  Inability  to  distinguish  between  red,  blue,  and  yellow^  and 
green,  purple^  orange,  and  brown. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  of  colour-blindness  is  exceedingly 
rare,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  put 
upon  record.  Mr.  Huddart  has  described  the  case  of  three  per- 
sons of  the  same  family  who  distinguish  in  colours  only  tints  of 
luminous  intensity,  calling  all  bright  ouq^  white,  ?ir\(\  all  dull  onea 
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black;  and  Spnrzheim  mentions  a  family  all  of  whom  conld  only 
distinguish  black  and  white.  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  met,  in  his 
numerous  examinations,  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  though  he  men- 
tions a  physician  who  confounds  all  colours.  He  has  heard, 
however,  on  good  authority,  of  a  house  painter  now  in  Australia 
who  could  distinguish  only  black  and  white.  Cases  of  this  kind 
require  to  be  studied  with  particular  care.  It  is  impossible  that 
an  eye  can  see  white  without  seeing  the  colours  which  compose 
it,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  colourless  whiteness 
should  not  be  seen  by  any  person  who  is  colour-blind.  If  he  is 
blind  to  redy  his  whites  should  be  greenish  or  blueishj  and  if  he  is 
blind  to  any  other  colour,  his  whites  should  be  tinged  with  the 
complementary  tint  of  the  colour  which  he  does  not  see. 

In  the  second  variety  of  colour-blindness,  the  mere  shades  of 
the  more  compound  colours,  such  as  browns,  greys,  and  neutral 
tints,  are  alone  mistaken.  Dr.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
majority  of  persons  of  the  male  sex,  this  is  the  rule  more  than 
the  exception.  The  power  of  discrimination,  he  thinks,  is  more 
dormant  than  absent.  The  very  common  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  pink  and  pale  blue  must,  we  think,  be  owing 
to  a  real  though  slight  insensibility  to  redy  owing  perhaps  to  the 
frequent  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  strong  light.  W  e  should  expect 
this  imperfection  to  exist,  and  indeed  all  cases  of  the  second 
variety,  among  persons  who  spend  their  time  in  the  open  air,  or 
who  are  professionally  exposed  to  strong  light.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  having  used  his  left 
eye  for  half  a  century  in  looking  at  tlie  strongest  lights,  sees  all 
colours  most  brightly  with  his  right  eye. 

The  third  vanety  of  colour-blindness,  and  the  one  which  Dr. 
Wilson  chiefly  considers,  is  that  in  which  the  primary  colours, 
redy  blucy  and  yellow,  are  confounded  with  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  colours — such  as  green,  purple,  orange,  and  brown.  In 
looking  at  the  three  primary  colours,  yellow  is  most  distinctly 
seen,  and  more  readily  recognised  than  the  rest.  Bright  blue  is 
quickly  recognised,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  better  seen  than 
yellow ;  but  red  is  the  colour  which  is  most  perplexing  to  the 
colour-blind,  being,  in  some  cases,  described  as  black,  yet  in 
most  cases  mistaken  for  green.  Green  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  yellow,  frequently  with  blue,  and  generally  with  red. 
Purple  is  mistaken  for  bine,  and  orange  for  yellow,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  insensibility  of  the  observer  to  the  red  which  they 
contain.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  it  as  singular,  that  '^  though 
blae  and  yellow  are  so  well  seen,  their  combination  green 
is  one  of  the  great  stamblingblocks  of  those  who  confound 
colours."  The  cause  of  this  we  think  obvious.  There  are  few 
greens  that  do  not  contain  much  red.    The  green  of  Dr.  Wollas- 
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ton's  spectrum,  of  four  colours  taken  from  the  sky,  consists  of 
red  and  yellow,  and,  in  the  theory  of  the  triple  spectrum,  the 

f)rismatic  greeii  contains  both  blm  and  yellow  as  well  as  red 
ight. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  aa 
account  of  some  of  the  more  important  cases  of  colour-blind-* 
ness.  In  the  Second  Division  of  his  work — illustrating  the 
degrees  and  varieties  of  colour-blindness — Dr.  Wilson  has 
described  seventeen  cases,  fourteen  of  which  have  occurred  among 
males,  and  three  among  females,  and  has  referred  to  others 
which  had  been  previously  described.  We  have  ourselves  had 
occasion  to  investigate  this  affection  of  the  eye  in  several  indi- 
viduals. The  case  of  Dugald  Stewart  was  described  to  us  by 
Mrs.  Stewart.  We  examined  the  colour-blindness  of  Dr. 
Dalton,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York 
in  1831 ;  and,  at  another  time,  the  cases  of  Mr.  Liston,  and  the 
celebrated  astronomical  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Troughton. 
Dugald  Stewart  confounded  red  and  green  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  red  apples  of  the  Siberian  crab 
from  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Troughton  confounded 
with  the  green  leaves  of  plants  red  petals  which  were  far  more 
luminous  than  the  leaves.  He  saw  the  whole  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum ;  but  the  only  colours  which  he  distinguished  were 
blue  and  yellow.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  examined  Mr.  Trough- 
ton's  vision  more  elaborately  than  we  did,  used  the  tints  of  polar- 
ized light,  and  the  results  which  he  has  published  are  conformable 
to  those  obtained  by  other  observers.  In  examining  his  tables 
we  find  some  instructive  facts  relative  to  white  light,  to  which 
we  shall  by  and  bye  have  occasion  to  refer.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Colour  to  an  Ordinary  Eye.  Colour  to  Mr.  Troughton's  Eye. 


White. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Very  little  colour  (implying  some.) 

White. 

White. 

White. 

Blue. 

White. 

White,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  and  blue, 

White. 

White,  with  blue  and  yellow  in  it. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

Blue. 

White. 

Blue. 

Nearly 

white. 

Blue. 

Dr.  Dalton,  like  others  who  are  colour-blind,  could  not  dis- 
tinguish red  from  green.  He  himself  tells  us  that  "  in  the 
sol^  spectrum,  that  which  others  call  red  appears  to  him  little 
more  tnan  a  shade.'^     And  again,  that  ^<  in  viewing  the  flame  of 
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a  candle  by  night  through  the  prism,  the  red  extremity  of  the 
image  appeared  more  vivid  Vian  that  of  the  solar  image.^^  That 
the  spectrum  of  a  candle  should  be  more  vivid  than  that  of  the 
sun  seems  at  first  sight  incredible,  supposing  that  the  solar 
spectrum  in  the  first  sentence  is  the  same  thing  with  the  solar 
image  in  the  second.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  solar  spectrum 
was  received  upon  a  white  ground,  and  therefore  far  less 
brilliant  than  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  seen  by  direct  vision 
through  a  prism.  The  spectrum  which  we  submitted  to  Dr. 
Dalton  was  tJie  Wollaston  spectrum  of  four  colours  formed  by 
the  light  of  the  sky,  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be  used  in  this 
!  j  class  of  experiments.     He  saw  distinctly  the  whole  spectrum, 

ll*  which   appeared   to   him   to  consist   only  of  blue  and    yellow 

I  i  ligtt. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Listen,  (a  young  gentleman  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,)  whom  we  examined  in  1829,  we  obtained 
the  following  results : — 

When  a  variety  of  coloured  silks  were  submitted  to  him,  he 
arranged  them  as  follows,  into  two  sets  of  colour,  viz..  Blues  and 
Browns. 

Silks.  Colours  into  which  they  were  arraDged. 

First  Set. — Green.  , 
Pale  Blue. 
Purple. 

5,  Carmine  Red.  \  All  these  silks  were  pronounced  to 

Pale  Pink.  /      be  Blues  of  different  shades. 

Peach-blossom.  I 
Red  Lilac  Purple.  I 

French  White.  / 


All  these  silks  were  pronounced  tc 
be  Broivns  of  different  shades. 


Second  Set. — Dark  Green. 
Duck  Green. 
Vermilion  Red. 
Brick-tile  Red. 
Chestnut  Brown.    I 

The  following  results,  obtained  with  the  spectrum,  were  more 
instructive : — 

The  prismatic  spectrum,  formed  from  the  light  of  a  clear  sky, 
was  looked  at  directly  through  an  equilateral  prism  of  flint  glass! 
placed  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  a  ver\ 
narrow  longitudinal  aperture.  The  colours  thus  produced  were 
/owr,  as  in  Dr.  WoUaston's  spectrum,  viz.,  red^  green,  blucj  and 
violet. 

1.  When  Mr.  Listen  looked  at  this  spectrum  he  saw  onlj 
two  colours,  yellow  and  blue,  the  yellow  occupying  the  green  anc 
fted  spaces. 
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2.  When  all  the  colours  were  absorbed  by  a  red  glass,  ex- 
cepting red  and  a  little  dark  green^  he  saw  only  one  colour,  viz. 
yellow. 

3.  When  the  middle  of  this  yellow  space  was  absorbed,  as 
described  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions^  vol.  ix.  p.  439,  Mr. 
Liston  saw  the  black  space,  with  what  he  called  the  yellow  on 
each  side  of  it. 

Leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  study  the  seventeen  interesting 
cases  of  colour-blindness  described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  or  by  the 
individuals  themselves,  we  shall  submit  two  new  and  unpub- 
lished ones,  which  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  two 
gentlemen  who  are  well  qualified  to  describe  their  sensations. 
Both  of  them  are  of  middle  age,  in  good  health,  and  possessing 
excellent  vision. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure,"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Dyster,  "  in  sup- 
plying the  details  you  wish  for,  in  reference  to  my  colour-blind- 
ness. I  am  short-sighted,  somewhat  intolerant  of  brilliant  day- 
light, (not  that  it  produces  pain,  but  simply  that  I  dislike  it,)  but 
requiring  and  enjoying  intense  artificial  light.  The  left  eye  has 
a  longer  focus  than  the  right.  In  other  i*espects  the  organs  are 
normal.  Colour,  light  hazel.  My  eyes  are  not  easily  fatigued, 
and  stand  three  or  four  hours  night- work  with  the  microscope, 
without  inconvenience. 

"  My  betes  noires,  in  the  way  of  colours,  are  green  and  red. 
They  are  absolutely  indistinguishable.  Red  sealing-wax  and 
bright  spring  grass  have  absolutely  the  same  colour.  The  red 
petals  of  the  fuschia  exactly  match  the  leaves.     Whether  all 

iireens  are  redy  or  all  reds  green,  I  know  not,  but  I  suspect  the 
atter,  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  look  as  cool  and  refreshing  to 
my  eye  as  an  acre  of  vines.  I  am  at  fault  also  with  browns,  es- 
pecially the  lighter  tints,  and  the  darker  ones.  I  think  I  recog- 
nise more  by  shade  than  colour.     Supposing  the  compartments 


Brown. 

Green. 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

B 

A,  B,  coloured  from  1  to  4.  with  successive  shades  of  brown, 
diminishing  in  intensity,  and  5  to  begin  with  green  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  4, 1  should  not  detect  the  transition  of  colour.  If  I 
was  shewn  1  and  8  apart,  I  should  probably  guess  that  1  was 
brown,  and  8  green.  Between  purple,  violet,  and  blue,  I  see 
no  difference,  unless  in  shade.  Fink  is  dirty  slate-colour,  A 
lady  dressed  in  light-bluCy  appears  extremely  gay :  Habited  in 
pink,  she  might  pass  as  a  Quakeress.    I  am  not  aware  of  any 
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confusion  abont  yellow,  but  I  think  I  detect  its  slighter  shades 
by  artificial  light  better  than  normal  eyes.  I  cannot  trace  any 
improvement  or  alteration  in  my  powers  of  appreciating  colour; 
and,  from  my  own  observation,  I  should  have  mnch  more  hope 
of  educating  a  dull  ear  to  sounds,  than  a  dull  eye  to  colours.  I 
have  at  times  taken  great  pains  to  impress  colour  on  my  optic 
nerve,  for  the  want  of  it  often  sadly  bothers  me,  in  my  little 
natural  history  pursuits,  but  Quite  in  vain.  The  case  which 
offers  most  entire  identity  with  my  own,  is  Lord  — 's.  On 
comparing  notes,  I  think  we  might  have  changed  eyes  without 
any  damage  to  either  contracting  party.  I  think  he  told  me  be 
had  sent  a  report  of  his  case  to  Dr.  George  Wilson. 

^^  As  a  sort  of  counterbalance  to  my  colour-blindness,  I  have  a 
very  acute  perception  of  shade ;  and  my  wife  tells  me  that  if  she 
wanted  a  broum  ribbon  and  a  red  ribbon,  of  equal  shades,  I 
should  select  them  better  than  she  could,  provided  I  was  guided 
as  to  colour.  I  enjoy  engravings  more  than  coloured  pictures; 
but  you  must  not  suppose  that  in  regard  to  colour,  I  am  in  the 
same  position  as  a  person  without  ear  is  in  regard  to  noise.  I 
have  the  most  intense  pleasure  from  the  colours  of  nature,  and 
from  the  gorgeous  displays  of  polarization." 

The  following  case  of  Colonel -,  which  resembles  several 

of  those  which  had  been  previously  described,  possesses  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  being  one  of  those  which  is  hereditary.    Colonel 

drew  up  the  following  account  of  his  case,  after  I  had  put 

into  his  hands  Dr.  Wilson's  work. 

"  I  have  been  much  amused."  he  says,  **  in  reading  many  of 
the  cases  described  in  Dr.  Wilson's  book,  they  are  so  very  like 
my  own,  and  the  artifice  used  by  persons  afflicted  with  colour- 
bhndness  to  conceal  their  defect,  put  me  in  mind  of  myself  when 
I  was  a  cadet  at  Woolwich.  I  was  several  years  a  cadet  at 
Woolwich,  and  had  to  draw  fortifications  in  which  carmine  is 
used  to  represent  masonry.  I  have  often  put  a  blue  line  where 
lake  should  have  been  used,  and  when  spoken  to  about  it  was 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  no  one 
ever  discovered  my  defect.  My  case  corresponds  with  manv 
given  in  Dr.  Wilson's  book.  Red,  green^  ana  brown  are  decid- 
edly my  stumblingblock.  I  cannot  see  a  poppy  in  a  potato  field.* 
I  could  not  see  a  huntsman  with  his  red  coat  riding  alongside 
of  a  green  hedge  if  it  were  not  for  his  white  breeches.  My  wife 
had  once  a  brilliant  green  dress  on.  I  asked  her  why  she  wore 
a  anuf-coloured  dress  f  Blue  and  yellow  I  never  mistake^  unless 
sometimes  when  I  mistake  a  very  light  red  for  yellow.    Blme  ii 

*  **  Scarlet  poppies,"  says  Dr.  Wilson^  "  growing  among  com  constantly  eluded 
Mr.  T.'a  notice."— P.  56. 
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the  colour  I  like  best.  I  see  colours  best  by  candle-light,  but 
not  perfectly.  1  can  distinguish  shades  with  the  minutest  ac- 
curacy. A  great  number  of  colours  in  a  carpet  confuse  me  so 
much  that  I  lose  all  confidence  in  ray  judgment  of  them.  I  have 
in  every  other  respect  a  peculiarly  good  sight.  I  had  three  bro- 
thers ;  two  of  them  were  affected  by  colours  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  myself,  but  my  eldest  brother  distinguished  colours  cor- 
rectly. My  mother's  sisters  were  affected  with  colour-blindness, 
and  their  father  had  the  same  defect,  so  that  it  appeared  in  the 
males  in  one  generation,  in  the  females  the  next,  and  again  in 
the  males." 

In  his  third  chapter,  Dr.  Wilson  gives  us  the  general  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  respecting  the  colours  which  are 
perceived  with  most  difficulty,  or  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  each  other  by  the  colour-blind.  The  substance 
of  those  which  occupy  in  his  volume  twenty-seven  pages  may  be 
given  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

I.  The  primary  colours,  red^  hlue^  and  yellow  are  never  when 
full  confounded  with  one  another,  but  shades  of  them  are  liable 
to  be  so.  Dr.  Wilson  considers  it  as  a  new  and  important  fact, 
"  that  the  sensitiveness  to  colour  of  a  colour-blind  eye  suffers 
sooner  from  the  withdrawal  of  light  than  that  of  a  normal  eye," 
the  "  red  first  becoming  indistinct  by  darkening,  then,  probably 
blue^  and  finally  yellow^  and  all  of  them  becoming  sooner  indis- 
tinct to  the  abnormal  than  to  the  normal  eye."  Dr.  Wilson 
concludes  also,  that  "  it  is  more  characteristic  of  a  colour-blind 
eye  to  confound  the  light  shades  and  the  primary  colours  than  it 
is  to  confound  their  dark  shades." 

II.  The  Primary  colours  are  not  always  confounded  with  their 
complementary  ones.  Red  is  indeed  confounded  with  its  comple- 
mentary greeuj  but  not  because  it  is  complementary.  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  not  found  blue  to  be  confounded  with  its  complementary 
orangey  nor  yellow  with  purple. 

III.  The  confusion  of  red  with  green  is  the  type  of  colour- 
blindness, though  each  of  these  is  liable  to  confusion  with  other 
colours.  Dr.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  "  that  red  and  green  are  both 
occasionally  perceived  in  daylight,  or  in  sunlight"  as  he  elsewhere 
states. 

IV.  The  distinction  between  red  and  green  becomes  in  many 
cases  quite  apparent  to  the  colour-blind  by  gas-light  or  candle- 
light. The  flowers  of  the  fuschia  and  the  scarlet  geranium  then 
become  distinguishable  from  the  leaves;  and,  generally  speaking, 
colour-blindness  is  a  much  less  serious  defect  in  artificial  than  m 
day-light.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  this  as  '*  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  has  not   hitherto   been    sufficiently  regarded,"  without 
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noticing  that  to  normal  eyes  sensitive  to  all  colours  and  their 
shades,  almost  every  colour,  and  especially  secondanr  on^ 
suffer  a  marked  change  by  candle-light.     This  arises  from  the 

Sredominance  of  red  in  all  artificial  lights,  but  especially  in 
ames  that  bum  with  smoke.  In  bright  torch-light^  in  wnich 
there  is  no  saline  substance,  the  colour-blind  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, see  colours  best.  In  illustration  of  these  views  we  snail 
give  here  a  series  of  unpublished  experiments  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  made  twenty-four  years  ago  in  candle-light. 

"1.  Pure  reds  become  more  transparent  in  candle  than  in 
day  light. 

2.  Beds  with  a  little  yellow  become  more  red. 

3.  Reds  with  a  little  blue  (sulphate  and  nitrate  of  cobalt  solu- 
tions) become  redder  and  yellower^  and  more  transparent. 

4.  Bright  pinks  (expressed  juice  of  the  purple  tradescantia) 
become  very  much  redder^  losing  much  of  their  oluc  appearanoe» 

.  5.  Pale  and  washy  pinks  (expressed  juice  of  the  verbascum 
purpureum  and  of  the  dark  red  hollyhock)  becomes  pale  bright  red. 
o.  Orange  colours  become  redder, 

7.  Beds  And  fine  yellows,  such  as  orpuneat^  oil  of  Cassia,  and 
the  juice  of  the  lysimachia  and  coreopsis,  lose  their  peculiar 
yellow. 

8.  PaU  yellows  have  their  colour  made  richer  and  redder. 
These  yellows  are  the  Juices  of  the  marigold,  lilac  campanuUii 
senecio  jacobea,  and  other  plants  made  yellow  by  carbonate  of 
spda. 

9.  Yellow  brown,  olive-coloured,  viz.  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel  kept  four  months  in  the  dark^ 
becomes  much  more  transparent. 

10.  Yellow  brownish  becomes  redder  and  more  luminous  in 
the  rudbeckia,  and  in  the  faded  juice  of  violet  leaves,  heart's^ase, 
and  the  yellow  inner  bark  of  the  berberis  communis. 

11.  Pale  yellow  paper  becomes  almost  colourless,  the  added 
red  making  it  liker  the  reddish  tint  of  candle-light 

12.  Fine  bluish  green  (oil  of  cajeput)  becomes  paler  or  less 
green. 

13.  Bluish  green  (solution  of  soda  sulphate  of  chromium^  be- 
comes dark  pink. 

14.  Bluish  green  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sulpJuite  of  indigo, 
becomes  dark  bluish  pink. 

15.  Bluish  green  m  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  chromiufn  and 
potash,  becomes  blood  red! 

16.  Pinkish  blue  in  a  solution  of  litmus,  becomes  pinkish 
red. 

17.  The  grreen  juices  of  all  leaves  (that  of  the  common  laurel 
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principally  used),  are  of  a  yellow  green  at  certain  thicknesses,  be- 
come ydhwy  orange^  and  deep  blood  red,  according  to  the  thick- 

'•  18.  The  Hue  pale  grey  of  a  solution  oi  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
ehromiumj  becomes  pink, 

'  ■  19.  Palish  blue  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  becomes 
hhxtsh  green, 

20.  The  dark  and  deep  blue  of  a  solution  of  ammoniuret  of 
nickeL  becomes  a  bright  pink  /" 

When  such  changes  take  place  with  the  normal  eye  in  candle 
light,  we  need  not  wonder  at  those  produced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colour-blind. 

V.  In  some  of  Dr.  Wilson's  cases,  persons  who  can  discrimi- 
nate bright  and  well  illuminated  red  and  green  close  at  hand, 
fail  to  distinguish  them  when  removed  to  a  short  distance.  As 
distance  cannot  alter  the  colours,  this  result  is  not  surprising. 
The  intensity  of  illumination  which  made  the  red  and  green  visi- 
ble, 18  reduced  by  distance  to  that  degree  at  which  they  cannot 
distinguish  them  when  near.  The  distances  and  degrees^  of  illu- 
mination would  require  to  be  accurately  stated  before  we  can 
dttiw  any  conclusion  from  remarks  so  general.  In  another 
phce,  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  a  few  feet  or  a  few  yards,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  distance  called  near  the  eye.  If  we  call  the  last 
distance  a  foot,  and  the  few  yards  four  or  five,  that  is  12  or  15 
feet,  then  the  diminished  illumination  would  be  as  144  or  225 
tb  1,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  red  and  green  becoming 
indistin^ishable.  In  discussing  this  subject,  Dr.  Wilson  infers 
that  "  there  is  what  may  be  termed  chromic  myopia^  or  a  short- 
sightedness to  colour  not  accompanied  bv  a  corresponding  short- 
sightedness to  form  or  outline,  but  this  is  surely  a  truism,  unless 
it  can  be  shewn  that  distance  alters  colours  in  some  other  way 
than  by  diminishing  their  intensity.  Form  and  outline  are  visi- 
ble only  in  consequence  of  difference  of  lights  or  tints,  and 
though  the  colour-blind  may  cease  to  perceive  the  red  of  the  ge- 
ranium petal,  its  substituted  green  may  give  a  better  outline  to 
the  leaf.  To  the  same  eye,  and  in  the  same  light,  and  in  the 
same  healthv  condition  of  the  organ,  colours  cannot  become  more 
or  lesd  visible,  but  in  virtue  of  their  change  of  intensity. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  second  head  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son's third  section,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  confusibility  of  red 
with  black,  or  the  total  invisibility  of  red,  a  variety  of  colour- 
blindness which,  as  he  considers  remarkable  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  he  discusses  at  great  length.  His  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  doctrine  are  drawn  from  four  sources, — from  general  ob- 
servations of  the  colour-blind  on  ordinary  colours, — from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  Dr.  Dalton's  own  observations  on  his  colour- 
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blindness, — from  experiments  with  the  red  end  of  the  solsr 
spectrum,  as  seen  by  some  colour-blind  persons,  and  from 
considerations  derived  from  certain  experiments  of  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

1.  The  facts  enumerated  under  the  first  of  these  heads,  are  by 
no  means  fitted  to  establish  the  total  invisibility  of  red*  Mr.  N. 
states  that  a  deficiency  of  daylight  makes  scarlet  resemble  blacky 
another  gentleman  copies  red  lines  in  black  ink ;  a  third  writes 
a  letter  partly  with  red  and  partly  with  black  ink ;  a  fourth 
mistakes  red  paint  upon  the  pavement  for  soot,  while  several 
mistake  scarlet  for  black  cloth. 

2.  In  examining  Dr.  Dalton*s  case,  Dr.  Wilson  attempts  to 
establish  his  insensibility  to  red  light,  but  with  more  ingenaity 
than  success.  Dalton  himself  tells  us  that  he  matched  red  seal* 
ing-wax  with  grass^  and  he  states  as  contrary  to  fact^  his  o\vn 
expectation,  '^  tbat  red  bodies,  such  as  vermilion,  should  appear 
black  to  him."  In  apparent  opposition  to  this  conviction,  Dr. 
Wilson  Quotes  a  passage  in  which  Dalton  says,  "  that  part  of  the 
image  of  the  spectrum  which  others  call  redj  appeared  to  him 
little  more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light ;"  but  we  may  oppose 
to  this  passage  another  also  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  which 
Dalton  informs  us,  "  that  the  red  extremity  (of  the  prismatic 
image  of  a  candle  flame)  appears  more  vivid  than  that  of  the 
solar  image."  This  greater  vividness  arises  from  two  causes, 
from  the  image  having  been  seen  through  the  prism,  and  from 
the  greater  quantity  of  red  light  in  the  flame.  In  support  of  these 
views  we  may  adduce  the  fact,  that  when  Sir  David  Brewster 
examined  Dr.  Dalton's  vision  at  York  in  1831,  he  distinctly  saw 
the  whole  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum  as  yellow  light,  when 
formed  by  the  bright  light  of  a  summer  sky.  Mr.  Troughton 
also  saw  the  red  space  yellow. 

3.  In  order  to  prove  the  total  invisibility  of  red,  Dr.  Wilson 
next  adopts  the  only  legitimate  process,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the 
length  of  the  solar  spectrum.  With  the  aid  of  Professor  Kel- 
land,  he  examined  several  individuals,  but  as  we  think  without 
any  definite  result.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  mistakes  red  for  black 
when  these  occur  in  thin  lines,  saw  the  spectrum  as  long 
as  Dr.  Wilson  himself  did,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  red  space. 
Dr.  Y.  was  indecisive  in  his  answers,  that  is,  he  sometimes  saw 
tlie  red  space.  Mr.  T.  B.,  '^  the  best  marked  example  known 
to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  a  congenital  tendency  to  confound  red  with 
black,"  was  only  so  far  blind  to  red,  that  but  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  red  space  was  invisible  to  him. 
With  "the  lime-ball  spectrum,  which  was  much  fainter  and 
less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  sun,  nearly  the  whole  of  tite 
red  was*  not  discerned  by  T.  R."     Putting  these  two  experi- 
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meiits  together,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  not  that  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  "  that  the  proof  of  blindness  to  red  is  complete,"  but 
that  if  the  solar  spectrum  had  been  brighter,  T.  R.  would  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  red  space^  and  if  the  lime-ball  spectrum  had 
been  fainter,  he  might  have  seen  none  of  it.  Experiments  with 
the  solar  spectrum,  reflected  from  paper,  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
Dr.  Wollaston's  four-coloured  spectrum,  seen  by  direct  vision, 
should  be  used ;  and  in  experiments  on  its  red  extremitv,  all  the 
more  refrangible  colours  should  be  absorbed  by  blue  glasses,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  red  space  at  its  greatest  length.""^ 

4.  Dr.  Wilson's  last  argument  in  favour  of"  total  red  blindness 
is  derived  from  experiments  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  what  he 
calls  artificial  colour  blindnees^  in  which  a  normal  eye  loses 
sensibility  to  red  sooner  than  to  any  other  colour,  and  from  which 
he  draws  the  conclusion,  '^  that  any  defect  of  sensibility  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  or  any  other  cause,  will,  if  carefully  exa- 
mined, be  fonnd  to  be  a  maximum  with  red  light."  f  When  the 
retina  is  excited  by  a  strong  light,  such  as  a  bright  flame,  the  image 
of  a  white  bodvy  such  as  paper,  received  on  a  part  of  the  retina 
farthest  from  the  bright  image  or  point  of  excitation,  is  greenish" 
yeliow^  becoming,  at  distances  nearer  that  point,  yellowiah-greetiy 
greetiy  hlue^  dirty  purple^  and  almost  disappearing  when  the  image 
is  close  to  the  point  of  maximum  excitation.  The  cause  of  these 
changes  is  obvious,  the  part  of  the  retina  least  excited  because 
farthest  removed  from  the  exciting  cause,  becomes  insensible 
to  the  red  rays ;  nearer  the  part  of  excitation  it  becomes  insen- 
sible also  to  the  orange,  nearer  still  to  the  yellow,  and  so  on  till 
close  to  the  exciting  centre  it  is  nearly  insensible  to  all  light 
whatever.  Hence  we  have  the  white  paper  fiv^i  greeniah-yellowy 
or  a  mixture  of  all  the  rays  except  red,  then  yellowish-greerij  or 
a  mixture  of  all  the  rays  except  red  and  orangey  next  greeny  and 
so  on  with  the  other  colours. 

Dr.  Wilson  considers  these  results  as  in  accordance  with  the 
total  insensibility  to  red,  which  they  certainly  are  ;  but  they  do 
not  directly  support  the  doctrine  that  in  abnormal  eyes  the  red 
wholly  disappears.     Nor  does  it  derive  any  support  from  the  ex- 

*  Before  quitting  this  pai't  of  the  subject,  we  must  notice  what  we  consider  an 
oversight  on  Dr.  Wilson's  part,  calculated  to  mislead  him  in  his  reasonings. 
"  Since  I  have  obsened,"  he  sa^-s,  "  the  total  invisibility  of  red,  1  have  inferred 
that  the  colout-blind  do  not  see  a  red-blue  as  blue  minus  red,  but  as  blue  nunUi 
red  f>/tft  black ;  in  other  words,  the  red  is  not  merely  abolished,  but  is  replaced  by 
btacK,  and  the  reddest  purple  must,  in  such  circumstances,  appear  a  terii  dark  b/ueJ* 
Now  we  have  no  liesitation  in  affirming  that  the  bl<tck,  arising  from  the  insensibi- 
lity of  the  retina  to  any  colour,  is  not  a  black  piament  which  can  be  added  to  or 
combined  with  any  simple  or  compound  colour,  out  is  merely  a  negation  of  all 
colour,  or  a  dark  ground,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  the  simple  or  compound  colour 
will  appear  with  renewed  brightness, 

t  ^hU,  Mag,  Ang.  1844,  vol.  xxv.  p.  136. 
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periments  which  he  quotes  from  Professor  Dove,  in  which  tpd 
and  blue  lined  diagrams  are  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  tlirouf;h  red 
and  blue  glasses.  Until  we  know  the  place  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  rays  which  compose  the  red  and  blue  lines^  and  the  absorp- 
tive action  of  the  red  and  blue  glasses,  we  cannot  determine  the 
true  cause  of  the  early  disappearance  of  the  red  lines. 

Although  we  thus  slightly  differ  from  Dr.  Wilson,  who  is 
more  diffident  than  dogmatic  in  his  conclusions,  we  consider  his 
analysis  of  red  blindness  as  very  valuable,  and  we  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  subject  is  of  great  importance  m  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

In  treating,  in  his  FourtJi  Section,  of  the  statistics  of  colour- 
blindness, or  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  in  males  and  females, 
Dr.  Wilson  is  led  to  conclude, — "  That  in  this  country  the  num- 
ber of  persons  as  markedly  colour-blind,  as  Dalton  was^  t.^., 
given  to  mistake  red  for  green,  brown  for  green,  purple  for  blue, 
and  occasionally,  even  red  for  black,  is  not  less  than  1  in  50,  and 
including  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  colour-bhndness  1  in  201'^ 
These  results  are  deduced  from  the  following  very  interesting  table. 


Extent  of  Colour-Blindness  as  ascertained  by  the  eocamination  of 
1154  persons  at  Edinburgh  in  1852-3. 
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That  colour-blindness  is  a  hereditary  defect  and  clings  to  certain 
families,  cannot  be  doubted.  "  With  few  exceptions,"  says  l)r. 
Wilson,  "  every  one  of  the  parties  whose  cases  I  have  spedally 
recorded  has  near  relatives  as  colour-blind  as  himself."  Five  of 
them  had  each  a  brother  colour-blind.  One  has  five  brothers 
equally  defective.  The  father,  brother,  sister,  and  nephew  of 
another  are  equally  so.  The  Countess  of  D.'s  father,  son,  and 
two  nephews  are  colour-blind,  and  a  Mr.  S.  has,  or  had,  five 
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near  relatives  in  the  same  predicament.    That  colour-blindness 

Erevails  among  females  is  proved  by  the  preceding  statement ; 
at  Dr.  Wilson  has  no  results  to  indicate  its  extent. 
We  come  now  to  Dr.  Wilson's  ^/itA  and  very  interesting  section 
^  on  the  theories  of  colour-blindness.    Omitting  minor  opinions  on 
the  subject,  he  considers  only  twoof  the  more  prominent,  namely:— 

1.  The  Chromatic  theory,  or  that  which  refers  the  phenomena 
to  the  chromatic  condition  of  certain  poitions  of  the  optical  a})- 
paratus  of  the  eye ;  and 

2.  The  cerebro-retinal  theory  which  refers  the  phenomena  to 
the  peculiar  organization  of  its  nervous  apparatus, 

1.  The  Chromatic  Theories  are  only  two  in  number,  namely, 
the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  another  suggested,  but  not 
adopted,  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Dr.  Dalton  considered  it  as  ^'  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  one 

J  of  the  humours  of  his  eye,  and  of  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  was  a 
coloured  medium,  probably  some  modification  of  blue,"  and  he 
thought  that  ''it  must  be  the  vitreous  humour,  otherwise  it 
ftiight  be  discovered  by  inspection,  which  has  not  been  done." 
This  opinion  was  adopted  by  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva ;  but  in  so 

^  far  as  Dr.  Dalton's  case  is  concerned,  it  has  been  disproved  by 
the  fact,  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ransome,  after  the  Doctor^s  death, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  amber  colour  in  the  crystal- 
line, the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  of  Dr.  Dalton's  eyes 

!  were  colourless,  and  that  the  tunics,  the  retina,  choroid,  and 

;  sclerotic  presented  no  peculiarity. 

Notwithstanding  this  result.  Dr.  Wilson  very  justly  remarks 

'  that  it  is  still  "  worth  a  brief  consideration  whether  colour- 
blindness ever  depends  on  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  optical 
apparatus  of  the  eye,"  and  he  proceeds  to  adduce  various  chro- 
matic phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  connexion  with 
it,  and  may  have  some  influence  over  our  perception  of  colour. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
"  that  in  dissecting  many  hundred  eyes  of  quadrupeds  and 
fishes,  he  observed  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  in  some  cases 
of  a  greenish  blue  colour,''  and  *'  that  in  several  cases  the  re- 
tina had  a  marked  French  gray  or  blue  tint,  which  decidedly 
absorbed  red  light."  Hence  he  "  was  led  to  hazard  the  idea  of 
a  blue  retina,  as  one  which  might  be  admissible  as  a  cause  of 
colour-blindness ;  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  choroid 
coat  should  prove  to  be  the  seat  of  vision."  Dr.  Wilson  thinks 
that  this  limitation  was  not  necessary,  because  a  coloured  retina 
would  give  a  perception  of  colour.  This,  however,  depends  upon 
the  place  of  the  stratum  of  the  retina,  (for  the  retina  is  a  com- 
pound membrane,^  in  which  the  colour  resides.  If  in  a  stratum 
anterior,  or  coinciaent  with  the  true  membrane,  which  carries  the 
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sensation  to  the  brain,  its  colour  would  be  perceived ;  but  if  pos- 
terior to  it,  it  would  not.  But  though  this  chromatic  theory  is  given 
by  its  autlior  as  a  mere  conjecture,  there  are  several  facts,  besides 
those  on  which  it  was  founded,  which  deserve  notice.  In  the  "rods 
and  bulbs"  of  the  majority  of  the  lower  animals,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Chelonian  reptiles  and  birds,  '^  globules  resembling 
oil,  either  colourless  or  possessing  most  brilliant  tints  of  yellow  or 
crimson,  occur."  *  Mr.  Bowman,  too,  has  observed  in  a  portion  of 
the  retina  of  the  tortoise  a  most  elegant  array  of  pcUe,  of  ydlowy 
and  of  crimson  globules,  which  in  birds  display  most  beautiful 
patterns  of  colour.  These  facts  are  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Wilson  to  induce  competent  inquirers  "  to  study  these  globules, 
in  reference  to  their  possible  influence  on  the  vision  of  colour." 

Among  the  other  possible  sources  of,  or  influences  upon, 
colour  vision.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  the  yellow  spot  of  tlie  retina, 
and  the  colours  of  the  choroid.  This  spot,  the  macula  luteoy  or 
liiubas  luieus  of  Soemmering,  who  discovered  it,  is  found  only 
in  the  human  retina,  and  in  the  retina  of  apes,  and  some  lizards. 
The  true  character  of  this  yellow  spot  and  its  use  are  equally 
unknown.  According  to  Soemmering  it  is  a  hole,  called  the 
foramen  centrales  and  accordmg  to  Messrs.  Tod  and  Bowman 
it  is  a  minute  aperture.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  has  properties 
ditterent  from  every  other  part  of  the  retina.  It  is  the  spot  of 
most  distinct  vision,  or  that  upon  which  we  bring  the  image  of  any 
object  or  part  of  an  object,  which  we  wish  to  see  most  distinctly. 
It  is  also  the  s|)ot,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered,  which, 
after  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  being  for  some  time  shut,  is  less 
sensible  than  the  rest  of  the  retina  to  light,  showing  itself  for  an 
instant  as  an  opaque  reddish  brown  spot,  and  therefore  becom- 
ing flrst  sensible  to  red  light,  f  When  the  eye  has  been  exposed 
to  light,  and  after  being  shut,  opened,  this  spot  is  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  rest  of  the  retina,  and  appears  more 
luminous.J  The  foramen  centrale  is  also  the  spot  upon  which 
are  depicted  the  yellow  and  blue  sectors  or  houppes  discovered 
by  AI.  Haidinger.§  If  we  admit,  then,  that  the  foramen  or 
hole  extends  through  every  stratum  of  the  retina,  then  it  follows 
that  the  choroid  coat,  immediately  behind  it,  is  the  seat  of 
vision.  II 

*  Edin.  MutUJiJy  Med.  Journal^  July  1052,  p.  54. 

f  This  is  obviously  the  dark  spot  described  by  Mr.  Maxwell  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
Appendix y  Note  E,  p.  164-5. 

\  lirew8ter*3  Optics,  uew  edit,  p.  410  ;  and  Rqwi-U  of  Brit.  Astodatiom,  1848, 
p.  40,  49. 

^  lb.  p.  245. 

if  This  opinion  wo  have  long  ago  thought  probable,  and,  without  adopting  it, 
liave  on  various  occasions  brought  forward  arguments  in  its  support.  In  his 
Treatise  on  Optica,  new  edit.,  p.  411  ;  and  iieports  of  Brit.  Assoc.,  1852,  Sir 
David  Browbter  has  described  a  case  iu  which  the  whole  retina  was  paralysed. 
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But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Haidinger's  sectors,  and 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  limhua  lutevs  or  yellow  spot,  they 
cannot  influence  the  phenomena  of  colour-blindness,  because 
the  false  perception  of  colour  is  seen  by  portions  of  the  retina 
which  have  no  connexion  with  them. 

The  only  other  phenomenon  of  colour  in  the  eye  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  choroid  coat  and  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds. 
It  is  produced  by  the  iapetum  lucidum,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sheep  and  the  ox  reflect  a  silvery,  yellow,  green,  and  red  light. 
Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  in  the  human  eye, — in  the  eye  of 
a  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  reflection  from  the  choroid  of  a 
bright  red  colour  with  a  purplish  tinge.*  Dr.  Mackenzie  after- 
wards saw  a  reflection  in  the  eyQ  of  a  girl,  and  other  persons  have 
seen  it,  (particularly  in  albinos,)  of  the  colour  of  burnished  brass. 
How  these  colours  could  produce  colour-blindness,  even  if  they 
existed  only  in  the  colour-blind,  we  cannot  venture  to  conjec- 
ture. They  exist  in  the  choroid,  and  they  must  pass  through 
and  colour  the  retina ;  but  how  these  colours  of  varying  tints 
affect  white  light,  incident  on  the  retina  uniformly,  we  cannot 
tell.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  examined  them  in  the  tapetum 
taken  from  the  eye  of  a  newly-killed  ox,  found  that  they  were 
the  colours  of  thin  plates.  When  tlTe  tapetum  was  dried,  its  sur- 
face became  absolutely  black  in  consequence  of  the  fibres  having 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  the  third  of  a  milhonth  part  of  an  inch — 
the  size  which  produces  blackness.  One  of  these  tapeta  he  has 
now  in  his  possession,  and  after  lying  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
this  dried  state,  it  exhibits  the  beautiful  green  and  blue  tints, 
when  the  fibres  are  swelled  by  water  into  their  colour-producing 
dimensions.!  It  is  curious,  in  the  present  day,  to  read  the 
strange  speculations  of  men  like  Monro,  Hunter,  and  others, 
that  this  colour  is  derived  from  the  green  grass  on  which  the 
animals  fed,  or  was  intended  to  make  that  grass  more  visible 
in  the  dark  1  We  might  as  well  expect  green  eyes  in  shepherds, 


and  the  gentleman,  who  is  now  living,  saw  only  throngh  the  foramen  centrals  by 
the  action  of  the  choroid  coat  alone  1  The  fiiuetiou  of  the  choroid  coat,  in  vision, 
18  explained  in  the  iirst  edition  of  the  treatise  above  referred  to,  p.  291,  London, 
1831.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Professor  Goodsir,  and  the 
continental  physiologists. — See  Edin.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  347. 

*  This  observation,  which  Dr.  Wilson  (Edin.  Trans.  yo\.  xxi.  p.  329),  mentions 
as  first  made  by  Mr.  Camming,  in  1847,  and  by  Brucke  a  little  later,  was  made 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1824  ;  and  an  account  of  it  published  in  October  1838, 
in  Phil.  Mag,  toK  iii.  p.  289.  It  is  referred  to  also  in  his  Treatise  on  Optics,  edition 
of  1881,  p.  291. 

t  See  Phil.  JWii^.,  October  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  288,  and  Mr.  Fielding  of  Hull's 
paper  on  the  Memhrana  versicolor  in  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  choroid  in  the  same 
Journal,  Jan.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  Dr.  WihK>n  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  these  articles. 
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or  seek  for  a  pin  in  twilight  by  means  of  the  rays  scattered  from 
the  cornea  and  the  sclerotic. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  theories  of  colour-blind- 
ness, to  which  Dr.  Wilson  gives  the  name  of  the  cerebral  and 
the  retinal  theories,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  the  phreuolofipBts, 
who  suppose  that  tlie  faculty  of  distinguishing  colours  depends  on 
the  development  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  in  the  middle  of  the 
superciliary  ridge,  or  over  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  We  regret  that 
Dr.  Wilson  should  have  taken  any  notice  of  such  a  theory--^a 
theory  founded  on  a  hypothesis  which  all  natural  philosophers 
disavow.*  The  theory  itself,  even  if  we  admit  tlie  hypothesis,  has 
not  only  not  a  single  fact  to  support  it;  but  is  contradicted 
by  every  comparison  that  has  been  made  between  the  bumpy  or 
the  hollow  in  the  bone,  (for  there  may  be  nothing  corresponding 
to  these  in  the  brain,)  and  the  power  or  the  defect  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  colours. 

In  discussing  the  retinal  theories,  we  must  begin  by  the 
humiliating  confession  that  we  do  not  even  know  that  the  retina 
is  the  seat  of  vision,  and  that,  if  it  is,  we  know  little  of  its  struc- 
ture or  its  functions.  By  the  retinal  theory  we  must  understand 
the  theory  which  ascribes  colour-blindness  to  some  peculiarity 
or  defect  in  the  condition  or  the  nervous  structure  or  structures, 
which  convey  the  impressions  of  light  to  the  brain» 

The  existence  of  colour-blindness  might  almost  have  becin 
predicted  from  analogous  defects  in  the  other  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. In  the  senses  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  and  Hearing,  such 
defects  certainly  exist  The  sense  of  'Touch  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  studied,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  capable,  in  certain  persons,  of  distinguishing  colours,  bat 
incapable  in  others  of  distinguishing  particulai*  colours.  Both 
Mr,  Wartmann  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  examined  individuals  who 
correct  by  the  touch,  the  erroneous  judgments  which  tliey  form 
regarding  colours.f  In  the  sense  of  Taste  the  same  defect  exists. 
Some  persons  are  highly  sensible  to  certain  tastes,  and  not  to 
others.    Some  cannot  distinguish  Sour  from  Bitter^  and  we  knoir 

*  We  regret  this  the  more  &fter  perusing  hb  excellent  note  H,  in  which  he 
condescends  to  argue  with  Mr.  Combe  whetlier  Lord  Jeffrey  had  or  had  not  that 
appreciation  of  colours  which  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  size  of  a  bone. 
It  is  admitted  that  his  Lordship's  colour  bone  was  iu  defect  It  is  admitted  abo 
that  he  was  not  colour-bliud,  aud  a  question  in  physical  science  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  persons  who  deny  or  maintain  that  he  had 
*'  a  fine  sense  of  the  harmony  of  colours." 

f  Mr.  Wartmann  refers  to  three  cases  in  which  blind  persons  discrimhiatB 
colours  by  the  touch,  and  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  the  case  of  Alexander  Lyon  of 
Stirling,  whom  he  himself  saw  tell  the  colours  of  <<  men's  dresMS,  prompUy  aad 
correctly."  The  writer  of  this  Article  saw  Lyon,  at  an  earlier  peri(xi  of  his  lift, 
in  1810,  perform  the  same  experiment  suoeessfolly.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have 
failed  <*  in  indicating  the  colours  of  silk  or  cotton  fabrics." 
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of  a  gardener  who  is  not  sensible  to  the  taste  of  strawberries. 
In  the  sense  of  Smelly  the  same  incapacity  exists  of  recognising 
the  presence  of  particular  odours,  though  others  are  quickly  per- 
ceived. But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  Hearing  that  we  have  the  most 
perfect  analogy  with  colour-blindness.  Certain  ears  that  hear 
all  ordinary  sounds  most  distinctly,  are  deaf  to  grave  sounds, 
while  others  are  deaf  to  shrill  sounds,  like  the  chirp  of  the  cricket 
and  the  grasshopper,*  just  as  the  colour-blind  see  the  colours  at 
one  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  at  the  other. 

Among  the  retinal  theories  of  colour-blindness,  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  is  the  earliest.  He  attributes  the  defect  to  '^  the 
absence  or  paralysis  of  those  fibres  of  the  retina  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  perceive  red;"  but  nobody  knows  that  there  are  any 
fibres  for  the  perception  of  red,  bfue,  and  yellow  light,  or  that 
there  are  any  fibres  at  all.  Sir  John  Uerschel,t  and  Mr. 
Wartmann,^  in  his  first  Memoir,  ascribe  colour-blindness  to 
"a  defect  in  the  sensorium;"  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
«ensorium,  and  therefore  a  defect  in  it  means  nothing  more 
than  the  truism  that  the  colour-blind  have  the  defect  of  not  see- 
ing colours.  Mr.  Wartmann,  however,  in  his  second  Memoir, 
has  advanced  a  step  farther.  He  conceives  that  the  retina  is  in 
fiuch  an  abnormal  state,  that  it  vibrates  similarly  with  a  red  and 
green  ray.  But  this  again  is  just  a  truism,  and  so  is  Professor 
Kelland's  theory ;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson  in 
attaching  any  value  to  them.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the 
retina  is  a  vibrating  body,  like  the  tympanum,  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  analogy  between  cricket-deafness  and  colour-blind- 
ness is  as  satisfactory  to  the  mind  as  any  theory,  however  in- 
genious or  elaborate  it  may  be.  If  the  cause  of  colour-blindness 
depends  on  the  retina  as  a  vibrating  body,  or  upon  the  vibration 
of  separate  fibres  for  separate  colours,  which  is  probable,  we  sliall 
never  advance  any  farther  in  our  inquiries.  If  it  depends  on 
the  absorption  of  light  by  any  portion  of  the  optical  apparatus 
of  the  eye,  which  is  improbable,  its  cause  may  sometime  or  other 
be  discovered.  § 

*  The  writer  of  this  Article,  though  his  hearing  is  perfect,  and  each  ear  equally 
Aoate  £or  all  ordinary  sounds,  is  alMolntely  deaf  to  uie  chirp  of  the  cricket  with 
one  ear,  while  he  hears  it  distinctly  with  the  other.  We  do  not  believe  that  each 
eye  of  the  colour-blind  has  been  separately  tested. 

t  Tre<Ui$e  on  lAgJUy  sect.  507,  p.  434. 

X  Memoire,  &c.;  or,  Phii.  Mag,  1844,  vol.  xxv.  p.  140. 

§  Both  Mr.  Wartmann  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomeDa  of  colour-blindness  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of 
colour  in  the  transparent  membranes  of  the  eye.  This  we  cannot  admit.  If  a 
solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gas  should  absorb  the  extreme  half  of  the  red  space  in  the  spec- 
trum,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much,  or  as  many  separate  parts  of  the  more  re- 
frangible rays,  as  would  be  complementary  to  the  red  space  absorbed,  the  solid, 
fluid,  or  gas,  would  be  coUmrUst,    The  absorbing  action  of  coloured  membranes, 
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Before  quiting  this  part  of  our  Bubject,  we  must  notice  a  diffi- 
culty, already  referred  to*  respecting  the  perception  of  lohiU  light 
In  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the  colour-  blind  have  a  distinct  perception 

of  whiteness.     Colonel assures  us  that  he  sees  subfitanoes 

purely  white^  and  Mr.  Dyster,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  has  sefitiis 
two  pieces  of  white  paper,  one  of  which  he  considers  *to  have  a 
slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  the  other  to  be  coloitrless  whiU.  His  per- 
ception of  white  is  perfect*  We  see  the  tw*o  papers  exactly  as  he 
sees  them.  Here  then  is  a  difficulty  which  no  theory  can  solve. 
If  white  is  necessarily  a  compound  of  red^  yellowy  and  blue,  and 
if  in  certain  of  Dr.  Wilson's  cases  red  is  blacK  and  totally  invisibky 
how  does  it  happen  that  red  is  distinctly  and  fully  seen  as  an  in* 
gredient  of  white  light  ?  If  there  are  separate  fibres  for  convey- 
ing to  the  brain  the  perception  of  each  colour,  or  if  every  fibre 
vibrates  in  a  different  manner  for  every  colour,  why  should  they 
not  vibrate  as  perfectly  when  excited  by  red  light  acting  alone, 
as  by  red  light  acting  in  composition  ?  The  only  possible  explan- 
ation, we  think,  must  be  derived  from  the  supposition  that  each 
fibre,  or  the  whole  retina,  carries  the  perception  of  all  colonn 
to  the  brain,  and  that  the  dormant  faculty  of  vibrating  to  red 
acting  alone,  is  roused  when  the  fibre  or  the  retina  is^  at  the 
same  time,  vibrating  to  yellow  and  Olue;  just  as  anear,  deaf  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  sounds  of  certain  intensity,  hears  them 
distinctly  in  a  rumbling  carriage,  or  when  the  nervous  apparatus 
is,  as  it  were,  put  on  the  alert,  or  agitated  by  discordant  sounds. 

In  his  siath  section.  Dr.  Wilson  treats  of  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  colour-blindness,  and  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantagea. 
He  discusses  the  subject  under  three  divisions  :— 

1.  Does  colour-blindness  admit  of  cure? 

2.  Does  it  admit  of  temporary  palliation  or  correction  P 

3.  For  what  professions  is  colour-blindness  a  disqualification  f 

1.  To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  reply  with  Dr.  Wilaon 
that  congenital  colour-blindness  is  incurable. 

2.  To  the  second  we  give  the  same  reply  as  Dr.  Wilson,  that 
it  cannot  be  palliated  by  the  use  of  coloured  glasses,  nor  by 
Dr.  Trinchetti's  proposal  to  extract  the  crystalline  lena,  nor  by 
Szokalski  or  Seebeck's  proposal  to  gaze  protractedly  on  coloured 
bodies.     The  only  mode  of  palliating  this  defect  is  by  making 


Ac,  in  tlie  eye  may  be  quite  different  from  any  of  the  absorbing  media  at  preaent 
known.  Who,  for  example,  would  have  believed,  till  they  aaw  it,  that  the  Tcry 
paleBt  and  almost  colourless  nitrous  gas  would  exercise  upon  light  such  a  atrange 
absorptive  power,  as  to  cut  up  the  spectrum  into  hundreds  of  differently  luminoua 
bands  t 
*  See  pages  326  and  332. 
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use  of  artificial  liglits,  in  which  the  red  and  yellow  rays  are  pre- 
d<Hninant.  In  such  flames  all  the  elements  of  white  light  should 
be  present,  but  for  the  most  common  cases  of  colour-blindness, 
(the  red  and  green  cases,)  the  red  and  yellow  rays  which  are  the 
prochice  of  imperfect  combustion  should  exist  in  excess.  For 
other  cases  the  student  will  readily  discover  which  of  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  should  predominate. 

3.  The  third  question  put  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  has  discussed  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  The 
obvious  reply  to  the  Question  is  that  colaur-blindneas  incapacitates 
the  individual  for  all  professions  in  which  he  has  to  judge  of 
eolour.  Dr.  Wilson  has  answered  the  question  more  minutely 
within  a  limited  range.  Owing  to  the  hopelessness  of  curing, 
or  even  palliating  the  defect,  he  considers  it  ^'  necessary  to  ex- 
elude  from  certain  professions,  where  that  is  practicable,  those 
who  suffer  from  it."  Children  colour-blind  should,  he  thinks,  be 
dissuaded  from  callings  such  as  that  of  the  house-painter,  the 
dyer,  and  the  weaver,  and  should  not  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
become  analytical  chemists,  naturalists,  botanists,  geologists,  or 
physicians.  We  are  disposed  to  add  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  physicians,  apothecaries,  nurses,  or  cooks,  or  of  any 
profession  in  which  coloured  medicines,  powders,  or  solutions, 
are  administered  to  the  sick,  or  coloured  substances  used  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 

Ihr.  Wilson  is  not  very  dissuasive  in  dealing  with  the  colour- 
blind aspirant  after  sesthetical  fame.  He  thinks  that  the  juvenile 
artist  will  cheerfully  surrender  his  palette,  when  he  is  blind  to 
its  polychromatic  surface ;  but  he  encourages  him  to  employ  his 
eye  ^^  for  form  and  outline,  hght  and  shade,  cAiaro  obecwroy  aerial 
perspective,  and  other  achromatic  aspects  of  pictorial  objects," 
and  recommends  to  him  ''  crayon  drawing,  sketching  in  sepia  and 
Indian  ink,  lithography  and  engraving,  and  especially  architec- 
ture and  sculpture."  We  are  hardly  disposea  to  second  this 
recommendation.  The  defective  eye  must  generally  copy  from 
coloured  objects ;  and  if  the  artist  is  blind,  or  partially  blind,  to 
some  colours,  and  confounds  others,  he  cannot  copy  in  light  and 
shadow  a  polychromatic  object, — he  cannot  give  the  lights  and 
shades  which  variegate  its  surface  and  which  are  seen  by  normal 
eyes.  The  copies  of  coloured  portraits  and  landscapes  made  by 
the  photographer  are  sometimes  hideous,  and  exhibit  defects  of  a 
very  singular  kind.  The  blue  in  the  human  skin  turns  out  white, 
and  the  red  either  opaque  or  blacky  and  lights  and  shades  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind  are  thus  produced.  Photography  has 
a  great  victory  to  gain  before  it  can  achieve  its  highest  pur- 
pose,— the  reproduction  of  colour.  In  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession the  photographer  is  colour-blind,  and  the  colour-blind 
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artist  will  not  greatlj  excel  the  pfaotognipbcr.  Even  witb  die 
iriiitest  marble  he  will  occaflonallT  fiul ;  aiid  if  we  are  to  intrt^ 
dace  colour  into  aUtoary  we  most  deprire  the  eokmp-Miiid 
acolptor  of  his  chiseL 

The  professions  for  which  the  ccJoor-bllnd  are  most  seridtoiy 
diaqoalified  are,  aa  Dr.  Wikoo  josiIt  stales,  ^  the  aailor  and 
railwajr  serrant,  who  havedailj  to  peril  fanraan  life  and  property 
on  the  indications  which  a  coionrea  flag  or  lamp  seems  to  give.* 
In  the  royal  navy,  the  coloor-signal-nien  are  selected  as  havii^ 
a  quick  eye  for  colour;  hot  in  the  merdiant  ships  Dr.  Wilson 
suspects  that  more  than  one  of  the  fatal  shipwrecks  and  ool« 
Ksiofta,  which  are  so  nnmeroos,  ^  may  have  resolted  from  the 
mistakoi  colour  of  a  light-hoose  beacon  or  harboorJamp^  which, 
on  a  strange  coast,  and  with,  perhaps,  the  accompaniments  of  a 
snow  storm  or  a  thick  fog,  has  been  wrongly  deciphered  by  a 
oolonr-btind  pibt."  On  r8ilwa3rs  he  considers  the  danger  mndi 
greater  than  at  sea,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  whicb 
an  accident  has  happened  firom  this  cause.  This,  however,  is  no 
veaaoo  why  the  railway  companies  shoold  not  adopt  one  or  other 
of  the  two  secorities  sog^ested  by  oar  author,  either  that  all  tfaeff 
^  servants  should  be  tested  for  colour-blindness  or  that  the  shape 
and  movements  of  signals  should  be  substituted  for  ^r«eii  as  a 
caution  signal,  and  rid  as  one  for  danger.  We  have  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  danger,  even  when  we  have  to  deal  with  normal 
eyes,  of  using  red  lights  as  distingubhing  lights  on  our  coasts. 
It  says  little  for  the  science  of  our  light-boose  engineers  that 
they  adopted  the  only  colour  which  white  light  can  assume  in 
abnormal  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  same  direction 
applies  to  the  red  lights  at  our  railway  stations,  the  sooner  they 
are  abandoned  the  better. 

The  public  are  under  deep  obligation3  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  hav- 
ing taken  up  this  subject  with  so  much  zeal,  and  treated  it  with 
so  much  sagacity.  In  liis  supplement  of  twenty  pages  ^on 
Bailway  and  Ship  Signals  in  relation  to  Colour-blindness,'*  he 
has  explained  minutely  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
trains  are  exposed  by  the  present  system,  and  has  suggested  di^ 
ferent  methods  of  effecting  better  arrangements. 

1.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Railway  Signals  in  use.  Pillar  or 
Mast  Signals,  Flag  Signals,  and  Lamp  Signals.  All  of  these  are 
used  in  the  day-time,  the  lamps  being  necessar\*  even  in  summer 
while  the  trains  are  passing  through  the  tunnels. 

These  signals,  which  are  used  in  most  railways,  indicate 
8AFBTT,  CAUTION,  and  DANGER.  In  the  Pillar  Signals,  when 
the  signal  is  to  the  left  of  the  engine-driver,  the  white  side  of 
the  Fan  is  seen,  and  indicates  all  right — go  on.  When  the 
signal  is  to  his  right,  the  green  side  of  the  Fan  is  seen,  and  im- 
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^*es  CAUTION — GO  SLOW.    When  the  signal  df  danger  or 

STOP  is  giveoy  two  Fans,  both  painted  red,  indicate  it  to  the 

^^ne-driver4     At  night  these  same  indications  are  made  by 

White^  Greeriy  and  Bed  Lamps,  which  turn  on  the  top  of  the 

Filler. 

>   On  some  lines  Danger  and  Sa/ett/'Only  are  indicated,  the  one 

Vj  the  Hed  s\de  of  a  disc  by  day,  or  a  lamp  by  night,  and  the 

other  by  the  White  side  of  the  disc  by  day,  and  a  White  light 

at  night. 

.The  Semaphores  are  tall  pillars  having  a  moveable  arm  at 

their  top  like  the  blade  of  a  clasp  knife.    When  the  blade  is 

stilt  up  within  the  post  it  signifies  all  bight.     When  elevated 

to  on  angle  of  43*^  it  indicates  caution,  and  when  raised  to  an 

^gle  of  90°  DANGER.     A  triple  lamp  with  White,  Green,  and 

Bed  lights,  is  attached  to  the  Pillar. 

M  The  ^lag  Signals  are  merely  pieces  of  woollen  gauze,  Wliite, 

Bed,  and  Green,  attached  to  hand-staffs  carried  and  exposed  by 

tbe  signal  man. 

The  lamps  are  generally  provided  with  deeply  convex  lenses 
of  White,  Green,  and  Bed  glass.  ^^  All  trains  carry  at  night  a 
White  head  lamp  in  front  of  the  Engine,  and  both  by  night  and 
by  4ay  a  Bed  tail  lamp  is  attached  to  the  last  carriage.  At  night 
two  or  more  additional  Bed  lamps  are  generally  carried  on  each 
side  of  the  train,  and  one  benind  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Sagine/' 

\iln  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  red 
md  green  for  railway  signal-colours,  Dr.  Wilson  adduces  several 
interesting  facts  which  deserve  to  be  more  thoroughly  studied. 
One  of  these  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  the  supposed 
visibility  of  blue  light  where  the  red  is  invisible.  The  fox-hunter, 
it  is  said,  loses  in  faint  twilight  the  power  of  distinguishing  a  red 
from  a  black  coat ;  and  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin,  mentions  that 
he  has  often  observed  that  on  leaving  a  picture-gallery  on  the 
approach  of  night,  ^  the  red  colours  had  altogether  disappeared, 
while  the  bltie  appeared  in  all  their  strength."  In  proot  of  the 
carrectnesa  of  these  views.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  that  "  It  is  sufficient 
to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  evening  sky,  after  sunset,  as 
seen  through  a  red  and  a  blue  glass.  The  former  grows  darker 
and  darker  as  daylight  departs,  and  rapidly  becomes,  to  all  prao- 
tical  intents,  opaque  ;  the  latter,  though  taken  of  such  thickness 
as  to  be  darker  than  the  red  by  full  daylight,  continues  trans« 
parent  so  long  as  the  faintest  twilight  lasts,  and  by  contrast  with 
the  red  appears  to  increase  in  visibility  and  transparency  as 
darkness  comes  on."  In  explanation  of  this  experiment,  Mr. 
W.  Swan  rejects  the  one  previously  given  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
namely,  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  blue  than  to  red 
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light,  and  reasons  in  the  following  manner : — "  I  see  a  reason/* 
he  says,  "  for  the  disappearance  of  the  red,  and  the  continued 
visibility  of  the  blue,  as  the  darkness  increases,  quite  independ- 
ent of  any  diiference  of  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  these  colours, 
which,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  the  explanation  given  of-  the 
phenomenon.  Suppose  the  blue  glass  to  be  rather  more  opaque 
than  the  red  in  full  daylight,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  suppose  it  to 
transmit  a  less  percentage  of  the  total  incident  light  than  the 
red  does,  it  will  then  appear  darker  than  the  red." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  the  case,  seeing,  as 
Mr.  Swan  states,  that  daylight  contains  much  red,  and  twilight 
little  red,  and  more  and  more  blue  as  night  advances ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  as  Mr.  Swan  avers,  "  that  the  red  glass  will  transmit  a 
constantly  decreasing,  and  the  blue  glass  a  constantly  increasing, 
proportion  of  the  whole  incident  light ;  and  that  at  length  the 
red  glass  will  become  almost  opaque  to  the  light  falling  on  it, 
while  the  blue  will  appear  more  transparent  than  before.** 
All  this  would  be  true  if  the  blue  light  of  the  sky  contained 
no  red  rays,  and  if  we  possessed  blue  glasses,  which  transmit- 
ted only  the  same  blue  rays,  without  any  of  the  red.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  blue  glass  would  transmit  as  little  redy 
and  the  red  glass  as  little  blue  as  a  plate  of  metal ;  but  our  blue 
glasses  transmit  a  great  deal  of  red  light,  so  much  so  that  in 
increasing  the  thickness  of  some  of  them  they  become  red, 
almost  all  the  blue  being  absorbed,  while  the  red  glasses  of 
moderate  thicknesses  absorb  all  the  blue,  and  the  other  more 
refrangible  rays.  Accurate  experiments  are  therefore  required 
before  we  can  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  on  this  point,  and 
ascertain  the  relative  visibilities  of  different  colours  as  produced 
by  artificial  glasses,  and  as  modified  by  the  diflferent  sensibilities 
of  the  eye  to  different  colours. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Swan's  views  in  reference  to  the  danger  of  using  red 
signals  in  twilight,  when  they  are  more  wanted  than  in  the  broad 
light  of  day. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  mentioned  various  other  reasons  against  the 
use  of  red  and  green  signals.  It  has  been  stated,  though  we 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  that  a  red  light  at  a  dis- 
tance seems  much  farther  off  than  a  colourless  light  placed  be- 
side it,*  and  hence  it  would  follow  that  danger  signals  would  ap- 
pear less  near  than  they  are,  so  that  a  "  standing  train  would 
thus  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  run  into  by  the  moving 
one."  Dr.  Wilson  reminds  us  also  of  another  objection  to  red 
signals  made  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Times,  namely, 

*  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  binocular  vision. 
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that  as  the  engine-driver  must  often  assist  his  stoker  in  supply- 
ing coal  to  the  furnace,  he  might  be  unable  from  the  action  of 
the  fiery  glare  upon  his  eye,  to  recognise  a  small  red  flag  unex- 
pectedly waved  in  front  of  his  engine. 

Pfom  these  observations  it  is  obvious  that  coloured  signals, 
such  as  they  now  exist,  should  be  discontinued  on  all  our  rail- 
ways, and,  as  Dr.  Wilson  suggests,  that  "  different  colours 
should  be  connected  with  different  shapes,  so  as  to  vary  the  num- 
ber of  signals  and  heighten  their  dissimilarity."  An  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  in  which  colour  is  combined  with  form,  both  in  day 
and  night  signals,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Bouch,  at  the  Leven 
junction  of  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway.  "  One 
white  disc  denotes  safety  by  day ;  and  one  wiiite  light  safety 
by  night.  One  green  fish  tail  denotes  caution  by  day;  and 
one  green  light  caution  by  night.  Two  red  discs  denote  DiVN- 
GER  by  day,  and  two  red  lights  danger  by  night." 

From  railway  signals  Dr.  Wilson  passes  to  the  system  of  red 
and  green  lights  at  present  in  use  on  board  steam-vessels,  and 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in  1 852.  All  British  steam-vessels, 
when  under  steam,  are  strictly  required  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise, to  display  a  bright  white  light  on  the  foremast  head,  a  green 
light  on  the  starboard  side,  and  a  red  light  on  the  port  side,  the 
side  lights  having  screens  of  about  three  feet  long,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  seen  across  the  bow,  or  from  any  direction  ex- 
cept that  of  right  a-head.  The  projectors  of  this  system  expect 
that  by  its  adoption  vessels  will  be  ''  enabled  to  pass  each  other 
in  the  darkest  night  with  almost  equal  safety  as  in  broad  day, 
and  for  the  want  of  which,  it  is  added,  so  many  lamentable  acci- 
dents have  occurred.*"  Dr.  Wilson  has  made  it  clear,  by  means 
of  various  diagrams,  that  this  expectation  will  be  realized  only 
when  two  vessels  approach  one  another  directly,  whether  the 
steersman  of  each  be  colour-blind  or  not,  because  each  will  see  a 
triangle  of  lights  approaching  him ;  but  that  when  vessels  are 
crossing  each  other's  bows,  or  moving  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  steersman  of  one  of  the  ships  has  only  one  coloured  side 
light  of  the  other  ship,  to  tell  him  whether  this  ship  is  crossing  to 
his  right  hand  or  to  his  left,  "  and  if  he  be  the  only  look-out, 
and  w  colour-blind^  he  will  be  uncertain  whether  to  port  or  star- 
board his  helm.  In  like  manner,  when  two  vessels  are  passing 
each  other,  only  the  green  or  the  red  light  will  be  seen  by  the 

f)ilot,  and  if  one  or  both  are  colour-blind,  these  lights  will  be  of 
ess  than  no  service,  ''  the  red  lamp  may  be  mistaken  for  green, 
or  the  reverse,  and  a  collision  determined  by  the  mistake." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  various  considerations,  that  all  co- 
loured signals  should  be  abandoned  both  on  land  and  at  sea ;  and 
that  our  lighthouses  should  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
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by  red  lights.  The  exclusion  of  the  colour-blind  from  the  office 
of  signal-men  would  not  give  sufficient  security  either  on  ship- 
board or  in  railways.  A  temporary  insensibility  to  colours,  or  a 
defective  appreciation  of  them  arising  from  local  or  accidental 
causes,  might  give  rise  to  collisions  of  the  most  disastrous  kind, 
while  a  change  in  the  colours  themselves  from  causes  independent 
of  the  observer,  might  lead  the  sharpest-sighted  watchman  to 
make  the  most  serious  mistakes.  Snould  it  be  otherwise  de> 
termined,  however,  on  grounds  which  we  cannot  now  anticipate, 
that  coloured  lights  are,  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  distinguishable  signals,  the  exclusion  of  the  colour-blind 
from  sea  and  railway  service  should  certainly  be  adopted.  Their 
defective  appreciation  of  colour  could  be  discovered  by  the  am- 
ple process  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  of  making  them 
arrange  according  to  their  colours  parcels  of  cloth  or  paper  hav- 
ing different  colours  and  shades  of  colour. 

in  enumerating  certain  social  evils  which  may  arise  fit)m  co- 
lour-blindness, Dr.  Wilson  does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated 
others  of  a  very  serious  kind,  from  which  much  mischief  may 
have  arisen  in  the  past,  and  from  which  much  may  be  dreaded 
in  the  future.  From  the  recent  introduction  of  coloured  signals 
at  sea,  and  on  railways,  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  suppose  that 
any  accidents  have  actually  arisen  from  colour-blindness;  but 
under  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  not  only  loss  of  life,  but  calamities  of 
a  much  higher  order  may  have  originated  in  this  defect  of  vision. 
These  evils  may  arise  as  follow : — 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

2.  In  the  manufacture,  adulteration,  and  preparation  of  food. 

3.  In  the  operations  of  war. 

4.  In  criminal  trials. 

1.  Dr.  Wilson  has  mentioned  the  profession  of  a  physician  as 
one  which  the  colour-blind  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter. 
In  this  opinion  we  readily  concur,  but  we  think  that  a  colour- 
blind chemist  and  druggist  would  be  a  more  dangerous  member 
of  society.  To  mistake  one  substance  for  another  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  medicine,  even  if  neither  is  a  poison,  may  be  at- 
tended with  serious  results,  but  if  the  substance  administered  is 
either  a  poison,  or  has  poisonous  qualities,  the  mistake  may  prove 
fatal.  Many  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  mineral  poisons, 
whether  in  powder  or  in  solution,  have  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
and  when  we  consider  how  many  mistakes  are  committed  by 
apothecaries  who  have  a  perfect  vision  of  colours,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  these  mistakes  would  bo  more  numerous  with  those 
who  are  colour-blind. 

2.  If  the  imperfect  vision  of  colours  is  a  source  of  danger  in 
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the  preparation  of  medicines,  it  must  have  a  wider  range  in  the 
manufacture  of  food,  where  substances  of  all  kinds  and  all 
colours  are  employed.  In  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  arti- 
ficial beverages,  where  deleterious  ingredients  are  often  used  to 
impart  colour  and  flavour,  we  are  exposed  to  the  same  danger. 
In  the  numerous  cases,  too,  where  food  and  drink  are  adul- 
terated by  reckless  hands,  we  have  no  security  against  the  direct 
use  of  poisonous  materials,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  run  the 
risk  of  one  coloured  article  being  mistaken  for  another  of  less 
dangerous  Qualities.  In  the  studio  of  the  confectioner,  where 
his  works  ot  art  reflect  more  colours  than  those  of  the  rainbow, 
powders  and  solutions  of  doubtful  character  contribute  their 
ornamental  powers;  and  they  are  still  more  dangerous  in  the 
cuisine  or  laboratory,  where  copper  and  brass  utensils  add  their 
contingents  of  poison  to  those  produced  by  the  laurel-leaf  and  its 
congeners,  or  by  the  more  hidden  agencies  of  chemical  transfor- 
mation. The  value  of  a  nice  perception  of  colour,  and  the 
danger  of  wanting  it,  were  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  an 
acciaent  which  may  be  instructive  to  the  reader.  It  took  place 
in  a  country  house,  whore  a  barrel  was  supplied  with  rain  water 
from  the  quadrangular  hollow  of  the  slated  roof,  by  an  open 
leaden  conduit  passing  through  a  garret,  not  generally  accessible 
to  the  domestics,  and  in  which  were  put  aside  things  seldom  used. 
Among  these  articles  was  a  huge  mass  of  crystals  of  superacetate 
of  copper  and  limey  which  had  been  carelessly  taken  out  of  its 

Elace  and  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  leaden  conduit.  During  a 
eavy  fall  of  rain  the  current  of  water  in  the  conduit  reached  tne 
superacetate,  and  carried  the  solution  into  the  barrel  below, 
from  which  water  was  occasionally  drawn  for  culinary  purposes. 
When  a  portion  of  the  water  was  given  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  he  was  struck  with  the  faint  and  beautiful  blue  tint  of  the 
fluid,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  colour  of  pure  water  free  of 
vegetable  matter.  Upon  examining  a  larger  quantity  drawn  from 
the  well  he  found  no  trace  of  colour,  and  it  had  then  disappeared 
also  in  the  water  afibrded  by  the  barrel.  Baflled  in  every 
attempt  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  colour,  he  went  to  the 
garret,  where  he  saw  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  poisonous 
salt  to  the  leaden  conduit.  Without  this  nice  perception  of 
colour  the  whole  family  might  have  been  poisoned. 

3.  In  all  the  operations  of  war,  whether  it  is  carried  on  at  sea  or 
on  land,  where  the  opinions  or  decisions  either  of  officers  or  of  men 
are  to  be  influenced  by  coloured  objects,  a  defective  perception 
of  colour  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  results.  When  armies 
stand  in  hostile  array,  in  which  the  soldiers  arc  dressed  in  whitey 
in  blue,  in  green,  or  in  red — or  where  troops  arc  indicated  by  the 
coloured  standards  which  they  bear,  or  when  signals  are  given  with 
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coloured  flags  or  coloured  lights,  we  have  elements  of  danger 
from  colour-blindness,  more  numerous,  and  more  extensive,  in 
their  possible  results,  than  those  which  arise  from  coloured  sig- 
nals in  ships  or  in  railways.  A  colour-blind  sentinel  will  not 
observe  the  approach  of  his  red  enemies,  and  the  reconnoitring 
general  may  fail  to  discover  his  danger,  or  may  command  opera- 
tions when  either  his  own  eye  or  that  of  his  aid-de-camp  has  given 
him  false  information.  An  officer  colour-blind  may  order  his 
company,  his  troop,  or  his  brigade  to  fire  upon  his  allies  or  upon 
his  comrades,  when,  under  their  chameleon  uniform,  he  has  mis- 
taken them  for  enemies,  or  he  may  neglect  to  attack  his  enemies 
when  he  has  mistaken  them  for  friends. 

4.  But  it  is  in  criminal  trials,  on  the  examination  of  witnesses 
that  may  be  colour-blind,  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
dread  the  results  of  colour-blindness.  The  coloured  dresses  of 
the  thief  or  the  murderer  would  be  mistaken — one  witness  would 
contradict  another,  and  in  some  cases  the  guilty  individual  would 
escape  by  a  colour  alibi,  while  an  innocent  party  might,  for  a 
similar  reason,  be  found  guilty.  If  the  criminal  were  a  soldier, 
a  colour-blind  witness  who  saw  him  in  the  criminal  act  would 
describe  him  as  dressed  in  green,  while  another  witness  who 
saw  him  only  during  his  retreat  from  guilt,  would  describe  him 
in  his  true  dress.  On  a  hundred  other  occasions  where  con- 
current testimony  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  truths 
whether  in  criminal  or  in*  other  trials,  a  judge  and  a  jury  igno- 
rant of  the  phenomena  of  colour-blindness,  might  be  led  into  the 
grossest  acts  of  injustice. 

Our  exhausted  limits  will  hardly  permit  us  to  give  an  account 
of  the  other  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  two  Memoirs  of  Professor  Wartmann  will  repay  the 
most  careful  study  by  the  interesting  facts  and  views  which  they 
contain.  The  following  are  the  general  results  of  his  earliest 
Memoir : — 

1.  Colour-blindness  has  not  been  studied  by  the  ancients. 

2.  It  has  been  found  only  in  individuals  of  the  white  race. 

3.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it  from  those  who  see  only 
black  and  white,  to  those  who  in  candle  light  confound  approxi- 
mating shades  of  blue  and  green, 

4.  There  are  more  colour-bHnd  than  is  generally  believed. 

5.  The  female  sex  furnishes  a  very  small  proportion. 

6.  In  certain  cases  they  may  be  recognised  by  external  signs* 

7.  There  are  as  many  with  blue  as  with  black  eyes. 

8.  Colour-blindness  is  not  always  hereditary. 

9.  It  does  not  always  affect  the  males  of  the  same  family. 
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10.  It  does  not  always  commence  at  birth. 

11.  The  colour-blind  do  not  judge  as  we  do  of  complementary 

colours. 

12.  Several  of  them  are  not  sensible  to  the  least  refrangible 

rays. 

13.  They  see  as  we  do  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

14.  Tliey  do  not  judge  as  we  do  of  the  contrast  of  colours. 

15.  Colour-blindness  does  not  arise  from  a  vicious  conformation 
of  the  eye  or  §ny  coloration  of  the  humours  of  the  retina. 

16.  The  state   of  colour-blindness  may  be  altered   by  very 

simple  means, 

17.  Colour-blindness  has  its  origin  in  a  defect  of  the  sensorium. 

^  The  second  Memoir  of  Professor  Wartmann  contains  discus- 
sions on  the  following  topics  : — 

1.  On  the  classification  of  the  colour-blind. 

2.  On  dichromatic  colour-blindness. 

3.  On  polychromatic  colour-blindness. 

4.  On  cases  imperfectly  described. 

5.  On  the  number  of  the  colour-blind. 

6.  On  the  characteristics  of  colour-blindness. 

7.  On  their  division  according  to  sex. 

8.  Is  colour-blindness  always  congenital  f 

9.  Its  relation  with  the  state  of  the  other  senses. 

10.  Influence  of  parentage. 

11.  Sensation  of  complementary  colours. 

12.  Sensibility  to  differently  coloured  rays. 

13.  Statistics  of  colour-blindness. 

14.  On  touch  in  the  judgment  of  colours. 

15.  On  the  three  theories  of  colour-blindness. 

The  Memoir  of  M.  D'Hombre  Firmas,  which  was  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  1849,  contains  an  account  of 
three  very  interesting  cases  of  colour-blindness,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  much  accuracy,  and  of  which  no  account  has  yet 
been  given  in  our  language. 

1.  The  late  M.  de j  of  Anduze,  was  blind  to  all  colours. 

Coloured  objects  appeared  to  him  of  all  shades  of  grey  between 
black  and  white.  The  only  difference  between  a  coloured  and 
an  uncoloured  engraving  was  that  the  one  was  more  clear  than 
the  other.  He  had  heard  that  leaves  were  green,  the  sky  blue, 
and  blood  red,  but  he  never  could  apply  these  names  to  cloths 
or  to  papers  of  these  colours.  He  could  paint  tolerably  well, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  the  art,  descanting  with 
great  adroitness  on  the  composition,  the  drawing,  the  chiaro- 
obscuro,  and  the  perspective  of  paintings,  but  he  never  gave  an 
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opinion  on  their  colouring.  In  like  manner,  when  in  a  garden 
with  company,  ho  talked  with  fluency  of  the  beauty,  grandeur, 
regularity,  and  odour  of  the  flowers,  while  he  saw  nothing  in 
them  but  shades  of  grey. 

2.  M.  C— - —  of  Alais,  a  gentleman  thirty  years  of  age,  in  per- 
fect health,  and  with  good  vision,  was  blind  to  all  colours  but 
yelloWy  every  other  appearing  to  have  only  difierent  shades  of 
grey  between  black  and  white,  M.  Firmas  observed  that  he 
confounded  the  flowers  of  the  common  Hortensia  with  those 
of  the  blue  variety,  and  also  white  and  red  Phloxes, — the 
leaves  of  these  plants  appearing  to  him  of  the  same  colour  as 
their  flowers.  White  roses  were  brighter  than  purple  ones,  but 
he  saw  yellow  roses  and  Capucine  as  we  do.  Red^  violet^  blue^  and 
white  Queen-Margarets  appeared  to  him  more  or  less  dark,  but 
ho  saw  so  well  their  yellow  centres  that  he  recognised  like  others 
the  browner  and  paler  discs.  This  gentleman  who  studied  geo- 
logy could  make  nothing  of  the  colours  used  to  mark  the  diSerent 
strata  in  the  chart  of  M.  Dumas.  The  lacustrine,  neocomian, 
and  lias  formations  were  the  only  ones  he  could  distinguish :  all 
the  rest  seemed  to  him  painted  with  grey.  He  drew  tastefully 
with  crayons,  china  ink,  and  sepia.  He  once  tried  to  colour  a 
landscape  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  but  he  greatly  failed,  and 
the  resulting  pictures  had  a  very  ridiculous  appearance. 

3.  A  young  advocate  of  Montpellier  could  distinguish  only 
yellow  colours  when  the  day  was  sombre,  but  he  aj)preciated  the 
different  shades  of  it  from  orange  to  straw  yellow.  At  noon,  in 
full  light,  he  saw  a  sort  of  purple^  or  reddish  broxon^  of  a  blue  or 
violet  colour.  He  distinguishes  the  tint  and  the  dresses  of  the 
persons  he  meets,  and  names  the  colours  of  the  flowers  in  his 
garden,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  knew  them  beforehand. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  to  his  medical  friend,  that  in  the 
evening  with  the  light  of  his  lamp,  and  even  in  apartments  well 
lighted,  and  at  the  theatre,  purple^  crimson,  rose  colour^  blue  and 
greeny  appear  to  him  browns  or  greys  more  or  less  deep. 

M.  D'Hombre  Firmas  has  described  these  cases  as  new  ex- 
amples of  colour-blindness,  without  offering  any  theory  or  expla- 
nation of  them.  He  mentions,  however,  that  at  Rome,  wnen 
great  illuminations  are  made,  and  tar  barrels  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  principal  palaces,  the  colours  of  the  human  face 
and  of  dresses  are  greatly  changed.  Every  person  who  passes 
in  front  of  these  tar  lights  appear  hideously  pale,  while  red 
dresses  and  the  red  facings  of  an  officer's  uniform  appear  brown. 
These  effects  must  have  been  produced  by  the  predominance  in 
the  tar  flames  of  a  great  portion  of  the  peculiar  yellow  light 
which  is  generated  in  all  soda  flames,  but  particularly  in  the 
combustion  of  salt. 
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Art.  III.— 1.  The  History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
By  William  Steven,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart.     1849. 

2*  Tlie  Rationale  of  Discipline^  as  exemplified  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  By  Professor  Pillans.  Edinburgh,  Mac- 
lachlan and  Stewart.     1852. 

3.  Reports  and  Prize  Lists  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  1825 
to  1855. 

4.  Report  on  the  Grammar  School,  and  other  Educational  Instil 
tutions,  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Toum^ Council  of  Aberdeen, 
1854. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Examiners  of  Candidates  for  Appointments  in 
tlie  Cunl  Service  of  the  East  India  Company;  unth  Copies  of 
t/ie  Examination  Papers,     August  11th,  1855. 

6.  Report  on  the  Examination  for  Appointments  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Engineer s,  Jteld  at  King's  College,  London,  on 
the  1st  of  August  1855,  with  Copies  of  tlie  Examination 
Papers.     London,  Harrison.     1855. 

Ikgenious  persons  have  sometimes  tried  to  picture  what 
would  happen,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  solar  system  could 
be  suddenly  transposed,  and  the  movements  of  the  planets  con- 
founded by  the  intrusion  of  some  new  and  vaster  sun  into  their 
orbits.  Great,  through  all  their  mighty  cycles,  would  be  the 
instant  shock  of  change :  infinite  would  be  the  crash  and  confu- 
sion, as  they  swayed  under  the  influence  of  contending  masses. 
Yet,  if  only  they  escaped  immediate  absorption,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dirifting  boaies  would  soon  resume  obedience  to  their 
ancient  laws;  the  bright  band  of  satellites  would  readjust  its 
movements  to  its  altered  centre;  and  though  some  forms  of 
present  organizations  might  have  perished  in  the  huge  catas- 
trophe, the  hand  of  the  Creator  would  soon  evolve  a  iresh  and 
perhaps  nobler  order  from  the  chaos,  as  the  new  system  was 
pursuing  its  revolutions  through  the  heavens. 

Now  we  have  at  the  present  moment  a  small  analogy  to  this 
hypothetical  convulsion,  in  the  sudden  influence  of  recent  exa- 
minations on  the  old  educational  systems.  No  such  attraction 
as  that  Indian  examination,  more  particularly,  had  ever  before 
disturbed  the  quiet  routine  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  There 
bad  been  a  few  little-heeded  premonitory  symptoms:  petty 
examinations,  about  which  scarcely  anybody  cared,  and  which 
bad  small  effect,  except  to  force  some  slight  modifications  into 
existing  plans,  or  to  expose  a  few  schoolmasters  to  the  worry 
of  anxious  consultations  with  embarrassed  parents.     But  this 
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Indian  examination  was  a  very  different  matter.  Here  were 
great  prizes  to  gain,  instead  of  doubtful  plucks  to  avoid ;  rank, 
an  early  settlement,  and  wealth ;  a  valuable  certainty  for  the 
present,  and  untold  possibilities  for  the  future,  amidst  those 
dusky  millions  of  the  East,  whose  rule  had  till  now  been  guarded 
by  a  jealous  monopoly  of  patronage.  It  was  now  time  for  all 
colleges  and  schools  to  bestir  themselves.  And  the  effect  has 
been,  to  transfer  at  one  blow  the  main  strength  of  examinatorial 
influence  to  a  central  board,  or  it  may  prove  to  be  an  aggregate 
of  such  boards,  existing  entirely  outside  of  all  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  entirely  exempt  from  their  control.  The  wand  of  mere 
college  examiners  is  broken.  Their  approval  is  no  longer  looked 
up  to  by  the  student  as  his  highest  educational  reward.  Their 
judgment  may  be  reversed  on  appeal  to  a  tribunal,  which  can 
recompense  its  favourites  by  richer  prizes.  Every  one,  therefore, 
is  naturally  looking  to  see  how  the  old  institutions  will  bear  the 
strain  of  this  new  trial ;  how  they  will  comport  themselves 
under  this  unexpected  change.  Now,  men  are  saying,  we  shall 
all  know  how  far  old  boastings  will  be  justified,  and  whether 
venerable  claims  will  be  confirmed.  Now  we  can  examine 
examiners.  Now  we  can  turn  the  tables  on  the  dignified  autho- 
rities of  college  rule.  We  have  at  last  obtained  a  central  appeal 
to  balance  their  pretensions ;  a  court  of  supervision,  which  may 
correct  some  arrogance,  dispel  some  foolish  vapouring,  and 
secure  its  true  place  for  modest  and  hitherto  neglected  merit. 

Their  first  impulse,  therefore,  hurried  men  to  a  speedy  count- 
ing up  of  marks,  and  comparison  of  relative  success.  England 
boasted  of  her  triumph  with  one  in  every  four  of  her  numerous 
candidates.  Ireland,  though  the  Dublin  men  had  a  grievous 
disappointment,  was  yet  not  quite  inconsolable  with  her  one  in 
each  eleven.  Scotland  bewailed  the  solitary  promise  of  the  one 
who  succeeded,  from  her  whole  array  of  fifteen  aspirants.  So 
again,  Oxford  pointed  proudly  to  her  eight  winners  out  of  nine- 
teen candidates,  as  an  answer  in  full  to  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception, which  had  dreamed  that  nothing  useful  or  practical 
could  spring  from  her  secluded  halls.  Cambridge  was  a  little 
doubtful  whether  all  was  fair,  when  she  found  that  her  thirty-two 
candidates  only  produced  six  winners ;  but  she  drew  some  com- 
fort from  the  fact,  that  they  stood  rather  higher  than  the  sons  of 
her  sister  on  the  roll.  The  London  University  College  claimed  the 
first  man  on  the  whole  list,  and  was  otherwise  content  to  gain  two 
places  with  six  candidates.  King's  College,  London,  and  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  held  their  heads  higher  at  securing  one  place 
each  with  only  two  candidates.  Queen's  College,  Cork,  could 
not  complain,  because  she  too  had  only  one  place  with  five  can- 
didates, when  she  saw  that  her  unfortunate  elder  sister  of  Dublin 
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did  not  gain  a  single  place  with  fourteen.  To  console  the 
wounded  pride  of  Dublin,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College  immedi- 
ately published  an  abstruse  calculation  to  prove  that  her  students 
had  ^^  fought  in  the  shade/'  But  alas  for  Scotland  I  she  had 
little  ground  for  either  immediate  boast  or  after-thought  solace. 
There  was  dismay  throughout  the  land  when  it  was  heard,  that 
the  country  had  been  beaten  hollow  on  its  favourite  ground: 
that  while  the  Scotch  universities  and  schools  had  shewn  their 
good-will  by  sending  fifteen  candidates,  they  had  sadly  exposed 
their  weakness  when  only  one  of  the  fifteen  succeeded.  We  have 
no  wish  to  reopen  unnecessarily  the  controversy  which  this  pro- 
voking result  occasioned ;  but  some  points  in  it  seem  to  demand 
a  closer  handling.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Scotland  has  been 
in  many  respects  unfairly  treated  in  the  recent  changes.  This 
has  been  clearly  shewn  by  other  writers.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  great  breacfth  of  the  examination,  and  the  large  amount  of 
attainable  marks  (6875),  as  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  the 
numbers  which  actually  commanded  success,  (the  highest  being 
2254,  and  the  lowest  1120,)  we  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  Scotchmen  who  are  not  conscious  of  a  painful  misgiving, 
that  their  countrymen  had  not  been  properly  equipped  for  the 
contest. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  the  plain  truth  is  also  the 
most  wholesome.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  hide  it  by  phrases.  Do 
not  let  us  go  off  the  scent  by  carping  at  the  examiners,  finding 
fault  with  their  questions,  suggesting  doubts  about  their  rules, 
or  complaining  of  the  unfair  exclusion  of  Scottish  professors  from 
their  list.  Tiiere  may  be  something  in  all  this,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  get  it  amended  if  we  can.  But  it  is  our  still  earlier  duty 
to  look  to  our  own  faults,  and  to  see  that  they  are  amended.  If 
Scotchmen  were  beaten,  there  are  several  respects  in  which  Scot- 
land was  herself  to  blame. 

They  were  beaten,  then,  because  the  raw  and  medley  classes 
of  Scottish  universities  cannot  follow  up  the  splendid  drill  of 
Scottish  schools.  They  were  beaten,  because  Scottish  parents 
have  been  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  ;  because  they  have  for- 
gotten the  means  while  they  were  grasping  at  the  end ;  because 
they  have  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the  battle  of  life,  after  grudg- 
ing them  the  training  which  they  needed  for  the  war ;  because 
they  have  impoverished  their  schools,  by  draining  them  of  their 
older  pupils,  and  drowned  their  universities,  by  flooding  their 
halls  with  boyish  students;  because  they  have  so  shamefully 
underpaid  the  learned,  that  they  have  almost  starved  learning 
itself  out  of  the  land ;  because  they  have  thus  spoilt  the  fair 
stream  of  Scottish  education,  which  flows  near  its  source  with  a 
firm  and  steady  current^  by  letting  it  flush  forth  too  soon  into 
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the  difiiisive,  the  shallow,  and  the  worthless,  instead  of  damming 
it  up  so  as  to  make  it  strong,  clear,  powerful,  and  profound. 

These  are  no  words  of  ours  only.  They  are  but  echoes  of  the 
penitential  lamentations  which  have  been  sounding  everywhere 
more  or  less  clearly,  and  of  course  in  some  quarters  with  more 
or  less  opposition,  during  the  last  few  months ;  in  reviews  and 
newspapers,  in  pamphlets  and  speeches,  irom  council  chambers 
and  from  professorial  chairs.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  rtJl 
oflFthis  disgrace  from  Scotland. 

But  to  have  any  chance  of  doing  so,  we  must  first  estimate 
calmly  and  coolly  the  precise  disadvantages  of  our  present  posi- 
tion, and  then  seek  for  such  improvements  as  may  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  continued  enjoyment  of  some  great  advan- 
tages, our  possession  of  which  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny. 

We  propose  now  to  take  up  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
higher  class  of  schools  in  Scotland,  as  an  indispensable  comple- 
ment to  what  has  been  urged,  and  well  urged,  by  others,  on  the 
necessity  of  University  extension  and  reform. 

The  reader,  who  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
may  gain  as  much  as  he  needs  from  any  one  of  the  four  publi- 
cations which  we  have  put  first  on  our  list.  The  Rationale  of 
Discipline^  by  Professor  Pillans,  is  the  record  of  the  school  ex- 
perience of  an  energetic  and  now  veteran  teacher — a  record 
which  commands  the  homage  due  to  single-minded  and  success- 
fill  zeal.  The  History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
tribute  from  a  disciple  of  that  ancient  Institution,  who  has  col- 
lected the  scattered  facts  of  its  annals,  and  all  recoverable 
details  about  its  masters  and  itspupils,  with  an  affectionate  and 
genial  care.  The  other  great  Edinburgh  school,  the  Academy, 
has  hitherto  satisfied  itself  with  furnishing  materials  for  its  fiiture 
history ;  but^a  full  knowledge  of  its  system,  and  of  the  varied 
successes  of  its  pupils,  may  be  gathered  from  the  volumes  of  its 
annual  reports.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School  was  due  to  the  energy  of  its  then  rector,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Geddes,  now  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  It  suggests  several  important  improve- 
ments, which  are  understood  to  be  obstructed,  as  is  usual  in 
Scotland,  by  the  state  of  the  endowment. 

There  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  Scotch  education  which 
may  facilitate  our  present  work,  namely,  the  uniformity  which 
pervades  its  method  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  We  have 
nothing  like  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  an  English  village 
school  from  Eton ;  or  which  makes  Eton  totally  distinct  fix>m 
Oxford.  Our  leading  High  Schools  are  only  improvements  on 
Uie  models  of  our  elementary  schools.  The  classes  of  our  Uni- 
versities are  only  an  expansion,  with  an  unavoidable  remission  in 
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strictness,  of  the  classes  of  our  High  Schools.  Scotch  schools 
differ  from  each  other,  not  so  much  in  form  or  plan,  as  in  the 
rank  of  their  pupils,  the  number,  attainments,  and  emoluments 
of  their  masters,  and  the  general  level  of  their  work.  And 
even  on  these  points,  there  runs  a  bond  of  fellowship,  both  in 
good  and  evil,  through  their  several  gradations.  That  old  boast 
of  Scotland,  the  healthy  mixture  of  ranks  in  the  competition  of 
her  class-rooms,  has  not  yet  finally  departed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  her  highest  schoolmasters  continue,  like  their 
humbler  brethren,  to  receive  a  most  inadequate  remuneration. 
H^  most  learned  scholars,  again,  still  rise  occasionally  from  the 
masterships  of  her  obscurer  schools.  And  it  is  still  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  boy,  who  has  received  his  only  training  in  the 
school  of  some  remote  village,  to  fight  a  successfiil  battle  in  the 
Universities,  with  the  pupils  of  tne  leading  Institutions.  It 
must  be  understood,  then,  that  the  characteristics  discoverable 
in  the  upper  range  of  Scottish  schools  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
repeated  throughout  the  whole  educational  system,  of  which 
such  schools  form  the  central  part 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Steven  snail  furnish  us  with  some  extracts, 
to  bring  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  before  us : — 

The  High  School  in  1803.—"  The  first  day  I  entered  Dr.  Adam's 
class,  he  came  forward  to  meet  me,  and  said,  '  Come  away^  sir,  you 
wiU  see  more  done  here  in  an  hour  than  in  any  other  school  in  Europe,*  1 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  cross-benches.  The  class  appeared  very 
numerous  and  in  the  finest  order.  The  Doctor  was  calling  up  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  it ;  taking  sometimes  the  head,  sometimes  the  foot 
of  the  forms ;  sometimes  he  examined  the  class  downwards,  from 
head  to  foot;  sometimes  upwards,  from  foot  to  head.  The  boys 
construed  and  answered  with  extraordinary  readiness  and  precision, 
illustrating  every  allusion  to  Roman  or  Grecian  history,  antiquities, 
geography,  mythology,  &c.  Nothing  was  omitted  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  author's  meaning,  and  impress  it  upon  the  class.  He  fre- 
quently alluded  to  his  own  works,  in  which  he  told  them  everything 
was  to  be  found,  if  they  took  the  trouble  of  consulting  them.  The 
Doctor  was  always  on  the  floor ;  sometimes  retiring  to  his  desk,  and 
leaning  against  it,  but  never  sitting  down.  His  attitudes  and 
motions  were  very  animated.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  book  or  his 
spectacles,  in  the  other,  his  taujs  or  ferula^  which  he  frequently 
flourished,  and  occasionally  applied  with  great  effect ;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  severity.  I  was  amazed  at  the  order,  readiness,  and  accu- 
racy of  his  class.  .  .  .  The  next  class  which  I  visited,  in  company  with 
a  fnend,  was  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Christison,  who  was  afterwards 
professor  of  Humanity.  He  was  seated  quite  erect  in  his  desk,  on 
which  his  left  elbow  rested,  his  chin  resting  on  his  thumb,  and  his 
fore-finger  turned  up  towards  his  temple,  and  occasionally  pressed 
against  his  nose.     When  we  entered,  he  took  no  notice  of  us.     He 
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High  School  system ;  and  both  are  equally  unlike  the  cold  re- 
serve and  silent  hauteur  with  which  the  master  of  an  English 
school  of  the  same  rank  might  sit  and  listen  to  the  lesson  of  his 
class. 

Another  extract  or  two  will  shew  how  these  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  face  the  public  at  their  closing  examinations.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  class-rooms  are  generally  open 
for  at  least  one  day  in  every  week,  something  of  the  same  sort, 
only  before  fewer  spectators,  may  be  going  on  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year. 

The  High  School  Examination  in  1820. — "Next  forenoon  the  class 
assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  sat  in  anxious  and  silent  expectation 
until  the  arrival  of  the  presiding  magistrates  was  announced,  and  the 
doors  thrown  open  to  the  overflowing  public.  The  examination  com- 
mences ;  a  few  shots  are  fired  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  class,  but  the 
discharge  mounts  rapidly  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  line ;  and  before 
an  hour  or  two  is  past,  the  whole  is  confined  to  a  rapid  and  red-hot 
interchange  of  interrogations  and  answers  between  the  examinators' 
bench  and  the  dux's  form.  The  sun  is  descending  rapidly  to  his  goal, 
— the  final  question  is  put^  and  it  is  mute  expectation  all ;  the  master 
announces  the  names  and  merits  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
prizes ;  the  tumult  of  applause  begins,  and,  amidst  its  reverberated 
thunders,  the  prizes  are  delivered,  the  parting  speeches  are  made, 
and  all  is  over."— (Mr.  Patterson  in  Steven^  p.  204.) 

The  High  School  Examination,  of  a  younger  Class,  in  1848. — "The 
year  is  now  about  to  be  wound  up.  The  places  are  all  finally  arranged, 
the  special  prizes  awarded,  and  all  thoughts  are  fixed  on  two  most  inte- 
resting days,  the  closing  days  of  the  year.  On  the  first  of  them,  after 
two  hours'  preliminary  work  by  the  classical  master,  our  youth,  smil- 
ing, and  excited,  takes  his  parents  to  the  Great  Hall, — and  there,  in 
due  order,  are  the  specimens  of  his  writing,  which  show  the  very  best 
that  he  can  do.  This  is  duly  commented  on — he  is  praised  or  blamed, 
and  his  success  is  compared  with  that  of  others.  Then  he  is  summoned 
to  a  class-room,  where  the  arithmetical  master,  with  the  board  all 
shining  black,  is  waiting.  A  few  theoretical  questions  are  asked. 
Then  examples  are  given  by  the  examiners.  Thick  and  fast  fly  the 
strokes  of  the  pencil — slate  rapidly  crosses  slate — there  are  there  quick 
eyes,  and  rapid  thoughts,  and  swifl  manipulations — and  the  time  is 
over  before  we  had  well  known  it  had  begun.  There  are  there  the 
honourable  the  patrons,  the  professors,  the  clergy,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  Scotland's  metropolis.  At  this 
stage  of  his  studies,  our  young  friend  is  not  interested  directly  in  the 
French  or  German  classes,  the  examination  of  which  goes  on  at  an 
after  period  of  this  first  day.  But  we  may  enter  without  him,  and 
hear  the  translations,  the  dialogues,  and  the  recitations,  which  delight 
the  ears  of  the  admiring  auditors. 

"  Still  greater,  however,  is  the  excitement  and  the  crowd  on  the 
morrow.    Then  the  classical  masters  and  the  pupils  are  to  show  to 
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XuB  ^sssmiimtioiis  or  the  j^tptnuptrti  JLcuiemv'.  cncnisfi 
ate  ill  great  measore  cootincted  hj  monbas  of  the  Engjiah  mn- 
▼eraties.  jnd  with  no  a£dal  r«(aaion  !d  the  i^xcj  antfaoirtieaj^  ars 
not  sndidentlj  iid^rsxt  tao  call  :br  any  aeparartf  iescriptiaii. 

It  will  be  3een  at  onc«  that  these  schoQis  are  ^mpleteij  un- 
like the  Eogtish  aiouel.  In  manj  respects,  mr  die  ietaoli  of 
which  we  maj  reifer  to  ProtesEor  Frllans.  ■  pp.  II'J~I30.;  zhssf 
maj  eiren  be  iirecci3r  iitintrasted.  It  is  enough  nuw  :d  imnrTtp 
the  mndamental  iiijkcence :  that  wiiiie  a  ^j^eat  Fngnm  ^^nnnl 
collects  a  lar^  bodj  at'  boy?.*  to  live  jpart.  with  aqparaoe  lawa^ 
and  a  stromr  oorporate  ^int.  as  a  iisdnct  and  pecoiiar  cammii-- 
nitv.  the  Scottish  school  renxms  its  Dupils  every  evening  to  ttm 
iaunily  vnrcks  •Jt  a  hundred  humesi.  The  Fng»ijdi  -nihii-r  tfaexe- 
&re.  can  gather  in  iiis  znsp  the  whoie  work  Jt  euacatxan.  Ha 
can  lay  his  hand  on  evopy  motive.  He  can  inast  that  the  pby- 
aicai,  the  moral,  and  the  r^eiiinoasw  aiail  be  tmsted.  aloiur  wfth 
the  inCBiIectaai.  to  lis  :are.  ^The  parent  ^ks  a>  3o  iistant  ait 
inilnence«  that  :f  parental  sedulity  conid  be  aniversail^r  r^ed 
on.  ?ome  violence  might  seem  :o  be  lone  :o  the  laws  ol  iiamreL 
The  Scjtdai  master  •an  accompush  only  a  thirri  n  this  wmiL. 
He  is  in  partnership  with  both  the  pastor  and  die  paresxt;.  IT 
he  icoms  :o  rake  rank  as  a  mere  instmcton  ponrxng  ais  kziiiw>» 
led^  into  vacant  vesseis — a  iie  ciaims  the  ru^nt  or  traixxinj^  aa 
weil  as  teachinu;  to  tiie  atmosc  ox  his  power — oe  soon  dmis  that 
his  otmofit  power  ia  oofieiy  limited  by  che  codaserai  imhimiuae  of 
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the  clergyman  at  church  and  the  parent  at  home.  The  work  is 
thus  done  by  many  hands.  If  all  are  equally  excellent,  the  pro- 
duct may  be  noble — but  it  may  be  marred  and  vitiated  by  the 
failure  of  one.  A  narrow-minded  clergyman,  or  a  weak  indul- 
gent parent,  may  baffle  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in 
Uie  school. 

The  system,  however,  has  some  obvious  advantages,  which  we 
should  be  very  sorry  for  Scotchmen  to  forget.  Home  influence 
bears  so  directly  on  every  portion  of  the  school,  that  it  furnishes 
an  efficient  bulwark  against  the  accumulation  of  that  solid  mass 
of  bovish  sin,  which  has  sometimes  made  English  schools,  as 
Arnold  admitted  with  such  bitter  feeling,  ^^  the  very  seats  and 
nurseries  of  vice.''*  The  master  himself  experiences  a  direct 
benefit  from  it,  so  far  as  it  diminishes  the  possioility  of  that  firm 
and  compact  organization  amongst  the  boys,  which  conironts  an 
English  master,  in  generation  after  generation,  with  its  stubborn 
and  determined  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  no  less 
obvious  disadvantage,  that,  if  it  escapes  some  dangers,  it  does  so 
by  sacrificing  the  possible  development  of  a  higher  excellence. 
The  good  moral  character,  which  has  borne  up  against  this  lesser 
trial,  gives  less  guarantee  for  future  stedfastness,  amidst  the 
growing  temptations  of  manhood ;  nor  can  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  under  a  system  so  much  more  diffusive,  be  made 
equally  exact,  polished,  concentrated,  and  complete. 

But  whether  better  or  worse  than  the  English  system,  or 
rather  with  this  practical  mixture  of  both  better  and  worse,  these 
schools  suit  the  great  body  of  Scottish  middle-class  {parents,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  long  flourish  in  all  Scotch  towns. 
We  nave  now  to  inquire  into  their  efficiency,  in  relation  both  to 
their  present  duties,  and  to  the  fresh  necessities  which  accom- 
pany the  new  examinations. 

Let  us  first  take  the  evidence  of  Professor  Blackie,  who  is 
speaking,  however,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  call 
for  University  Reform : — 

**  Of  the  enormous  evils  to  which  this  wretched  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  has  given  birth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any 
length  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  already  shewn  a  noble 
example  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  in  the  elevation  of  one  learned 
school,  and  the  erection  of  another,  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  highest 
demands  that  may  justly  be  made  on  a  Gymnasium^  or  learned  school. 
The  High  School  of  this  city  and  the  Edinburgh  Academy  provide 
full  means  for  the  education  of  our  most  choice  young  men,  from  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  when,  according  to 
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the  laws  of  nature,  they  are  calculated  to  receive  benefit  from  a  course 
of  strictly  academical  instruction.  But  the  erection  of  these  two 
learned  schools  in  the  metropolis,  though  affording  the  surest  ground 
of  confidence  for  the  hope  of  a  better  order  of  things,  has  yet  gone  but 
a  very  small  way  towards  reclaiming  the  Universities  from  that  state 
of  puerility  into  which  they  had  been  degraded.  The  inveterate  bad 
habits  of  a  whole  people  are  not  changed  in  a  day.  ...  So  we  find  in 
practice  that,  while  the  two  Edinburgh  academics  offer  the  highest  in- 
ducements to  well-conditioned  young  men  to  remain  at  school,  till  that 
period  when  ripening  nature  imperatively  calls  for  a  transition  to  a 
higher  style  of  training,  nevertheless  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
attend  these  institutions,  is  allowed  to  swarm  off  to  College  at  the  un- 
ripe age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  they  are  totally  unfit  for  the  sud- 
den relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline  which  they  experience,  and 
are  altogether  unable  to  profit  by  that  sort  of  instruction  which  it  is 
the  business  of  a  professor,  as  distinguished  from  a  schoolmaster,  to 
impart.  .  .  .  These  things  are  done  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  provinces, 
of  course,  matters  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  a  great  deal  worse.  For 
not  only  are  the  Burgh  schools  in  those  remote  quarters  less  under 
the  influence  of  an  elevating  learned  opinion,  but  the  mastera  are  more 
scurvily  paid,  and  the  professors  (where  there  is  a  University)  are 
less  under  the  eye  of  those  who  might  expect  them  to  attempt  a  flight 
sometimes  above  the  recognised  level  of  elementary  inculcation.  So 
in  Aberdeen,  where  I  taught  Latin  for  eleven  years,  I  found  that  as 
little  Greek  as  possible  was  taught  in  the  school ;  and  the  boys  sent 
at  the  earliest  possible  age  to  the  University,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  driven  through  the  more  dignified  march  of  a  University  curricu- 
lum before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  whereby  was  secured  the 
double  benefit  (as  it  was  no  doubt  deemed)  to  the  boys  of  an  acadenii' 
cat  education^  with  an  A.M.  attached  to  their  names  for  the  period  of 
their  natural  lives,  and  to  the  learned  professor  of  a  greater  number  of 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  to  console  him  in  some  small  degree  for  his  many 
benevolent  acts  of  a-he-ce-darian  condescension." — On  the  Advance" 
ment  of  Learning  in  Scotland,  pp.  23-25. 

From  this  and  other  passages,  we  infer  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Blackie,  the  provincial  schools  do  not  fulfil  their  du- 
ties, because,  in  general,  they  are  miserably  below  their  work ; 
and  that  the  Edinburgh  schools,  though  thoroughly  up  to  their 
work,  still  cannot  fill  their  places  properly,  because,  as  he  else- 
where expresses  himself,  "the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
in  the  Scottish  Universities,  are  supported  in  a  great  measure 
by  poaching  on  the  schools^  and  are  only  saved  from  starvation 
by  making  a  compact  with  disgrace"  (p.  38).  We  believe  that 
this  account  of  the  matter  would  be  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
other  competent  witnesses.  Let  us  therefore  take  up  these  two 
points,  as  the  basis  of  our  present  considerations. 
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The  first  educational  necessity  of  Scotland,  then,  appears  to  be, 
that  "  the  whole  country  must  do  for  itself  what  Edinburgh  has 
already  done  in  the  matter  of  the  High  School  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy." — (Blackie,  p.  26.)  The  second,  that  the  schools 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  burthen  of  universities  so  underpaid, 
that  they  lean  with  destructive  weight  on  subordinate  institutions, 
which  they  ought  rather  to  protect  and  foster.  How  are  these 
objects  to  be  gained  ?  That  is  to  say,  where  shall  we  find  the  funds 
by  which  the  provincial  schools  are  to  be  raised  to  the  Edinburgh 
level ;  and  the  University  Professorships  are  to  be  adequately 
endowed?  Professor  Blackie  replies  by  asking,  "  How  are 
your  sheriffs  and  your  sheriff-substitutes  paid,  your  policemen, 
your  scavengers,  and  your  lamp-lighters?  Is  there  to  be  a 
pound  for  every  stalking  subaltern  of  legal  pomp,  and  shall  men 
make  words  about  a  penny  for  the  hard-working  schoolmaster  V 
— (p.  .52.)  Well :  if  the  public  will  admit  the  professor  and  the 
schoolmaster  to  the  financial  privileges  of  this  motley  company. 
It  is  true  enough,  as  he  says,  that  "  the  thing  is  done."  But 
we  have  serious  doubts  about  their  chances,  if  they  have  to  wait 
for  the  public  recognition  which  is  accorded  to  these  useful 
personages.  In  short,  we  have  little  faith  in  the  prospects  of 
any  appeal  either  to  local  rates  or  the  imperial  treasury,  unless 
it  be  as  a  mere  complement  to  the  spirit  of  private  munificence, 
which  assuredly  still  lives  amongst  us,  and  to  which  the  sister- 
country  owed  her  great  national  endowments, — the  inheritance 
from  days  gone  by. 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  mass  of  her  magnificent  endowments, 
not  confined  to  the  universities,  but  extending  through  every 
comer  of  the  land,  which  gives  England  so  vast  a  machinery  for 
the  higher  education.  This  has  long  been  felt  in  Scotland. 
Listen  to  Dr.  Carson,  who  is  proposing,  in  1834,  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  allowance  to  the  High  School : — 

**  The  whole  sum  thus  received  by  the  head  master  and  his  four 
colleagues  would  not  be  more  than  one-eighlh  of  the  income  of  the  head 
master  of  Eton  School,  who  certainly  has  not  severer  duties  to  perform 
than  fall  upon  the  Rector  of  your  school." — Pillans,  p.  189. 

Or  listen  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  : — 

"  No  other  country  is  so  defective  [as  Scotland]  in  the  very  foun- 
dation of  a  classical  instruction — the  number  and  quality  of  grammar 
schools.  England  has  its  Jive  hundred  of  these,  publicly  endowed.  How 
many  has  Scotland!" — Discussions,  p.  340. 

Or  let  us  borrow  a  specific  fact  on  Scotland  from  Professor 
Blackie : — 

*'  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Rector  of  the  burgh  school, 
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Stirling, — a  scholar  of  profound  attainments  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  from  which  I  learn  that  hia  salary  is  £60  a  year, 
and  his  whole  emoluments  £150!  and  he  does  the  whole  classical 
work  of  the  place.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  method  in  which  Scot- 
land rewards  her  most  laborious  students  and  most  enterprising 
scholars."— P.  24. 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  shew  the  difference  by  some  farther 
details.  Most  people  have  heard  of  Lord  Brougham's  assertion, 
that  the  English  educational  endowments  are  worth  '^  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year."  ^  Most  people  know  something  of  the  eight  or  ten 
great  English  schools,  which  are  believed  to  have  the  revenues 
of  little  princedoms.  Eveij  one  can  say  something  on  the  sup- 
posed wealth  of  Eton  and  Kugby,  of  Winchester  and  Westmin- 
ster, of  Charterhouse,  Christ's  Hospital,  or  St.  Paul's.  Three 
of  them  possess  noble  colleges  in  the  English  universities.  New 
College  is  the  other  portion  of  William  of  Wykeham's  statdy 
work,  the  "  two  St.  Mary  Winton  Colleges ;"  King's  CoU^e^ 
Cambridge,  belongs  to  Eton ;  St.  John's,  Oxford,  in  great  part 
at  least,  to  Merchant  Tailors'.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Grammar 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales,  which  severally  enjoy  an  income, 
independently  of  fees  from  pupils,  of  more  than  £300  a  year. 
About  sixty-seven  of  these  are  returned  at  or  above  £600; 
thirty -three  at  or  above  £1000;  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  or 
above  £2000.t     How  high  they  rise  may  be  learnt  from  the  fol- 

*  The  sarainary  of  the  Charity  Commissioneis  (see  their  Analjrtical  Digest,  1842, 
ii.  829)  presents  the  following  figures  : — 

Income  of  Grammar  Schools,  ....         £152,047  14     1 

Income  of  Schools  not  classical,      ....  141,385     2     6 

Income  of  Charities  given  for,  or  applied  to,  Edacatioa,       19,1 12    8    8 

£312,545  5  3 
But  the  total  might  be  stated  much  higher.  Mr.  M*Culloch  says  that  it  ought  to 
be  £400,000  or  £450,000,  and  thinks  that  ''a  free  revenue  might  be  obtMoed, 
without  iniury  to  any  useful  purpose,  of  from  £750,000  to  £800,000  a  year."  See 
Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  Public  Education,  pp.  159,  171,223-4.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  in  the  above  table,  the  Income  of  Grammar  Schools,  to  which  our  details  are 
rigidly  confined,  forms  less  than  half  the  total  recorded  revenue  of  Edaoational 
Charities.  • 

f  Tlieso  calculations  are  based  on  the  returns  made  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners between  1818  and  1837,  (see  the  first  part  of  their  Digest  of  Schools  and 
Charities  for  Education,  1843,)  compared  with  Mr.  Parker's  Educational  Register 
(1855,  the  last  published),  which  professes  to  give  the  latest  returns  from  the 
Schools  themselves.  But  the  latter  publication  must  be  used  with  some  caution ; 
for  its  returns  occasionally  include  charities  devoted  to  almshouses,  hospitals,  and 
otlier  local  purposes,  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  accurately  distinguished 
from  incomes  of  Grammar  Schools.  As,  however,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing  that  these  revenues  have  often  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  returns 
were  made  to  the  Commissioners,  we  have  admitted  corrections  from  the  Raster, 
wherever  tliey  bore  internal  marks  of  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  ex- 
cluded from  our  reckoning  at  least  teten  schools  which  are  rated  at  above  £300  in 
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lowing  specimens : — The  Bedford  Grammar  School  has  nearly 
£3000  annually,  out  of  an  endowment  which  yields  £12,500; 
Shrewsbury  has  £3100 ;  Manchester,  in  1826,  had  above 
£4400;  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  1820,  had  above  £5200;  Eton, 
in  1818,  acknowledged  to  £7000 ;  Birmingham  now  returns  its 
income  at  £10,000;  that  of  Winchester,  in  1818,  was  above 
£14,000;  the  general  income  of  Charterhouse,  in  1815,  was 
about  £22,000;  and,  finally,  the  charitable  foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  which  educates  very  many  from  the  middle  classes,  had 
an  annual  revenue,  in  1814  and  1815,  of  considerably  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  it  has  since  been  returned  at  more 
than  fifty  tJiousand* 

A/V  hat  a  contrast  when  we  turn  to  Scotland  I  The  Edinburgh 
hospitals  are  of  no  other  avail  on  this  subject,  than  as  indicating 
that  money  was  not  wanting,  if  only  a  correcter  appreciation  of 
the  public  necessities  had  secured  it  a  more  profitable  application. 
As  telling  on  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  they  are  un- 
happily all  but  useless.  I'he  excellent  Dick  Bequest,  too,  does 
not  fall  within  our  present  sphere.  The  valuable  Snell  endow- 
ment, as  involving  a  necessary  residence  in  one  particular  Uni- 
versity, inflicts  in  many  cases  a  positive  injury  on  other  colleges 
and  schools,  by  withdrawing  their  most  promising  pupils,  and 
thus  increasing  the  very  evil  of  which  we  find  such  reason  to 
complain.  As  to  the  great  number  of  petty  bursaries  at  the 
Universities,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  collateral  privi- 
leges of  schools,  the  Commissioners  on  the  Scotch  Universities 
and  Colleges  reported,  in  1830,  that  in  their  present  form  they 
often  do  more  harm  than  good.f  For  specific  school  endow- 
ment there  may  be  something  at  Inverness, — something  at 
Dollar, — something  at  the  Madras  School,  St.  Andrews;  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  foundations  may  be  rising  in  the  country, 
which  private  munificence  fdid  we  not  say  that  its  spirit  still 
lives  amongst  us  ?)  is  endowmg  with  buildings  that  emulate  the 
stately  fabrics  of  the  English  schools.  But  what  lamentable 
answers  we  receive,  if  we  ask  after  the  endowments  existing  in 
our  provincial  towns  I  We  omit  Edinburgh,  because,  though 
neither  of  its  great  schools  has  any  endowment  in  the  English 

the  Digest,  because  the  Register  shows  that  they  have  stnoe  fallen  below  that  sum. 
Of  Educational  Charities  in  the  widest  sense,  there  are  66  or  57  with  incomee  at 
cr  above  iS2000  a  year.  (Shuttleworth,  pp.  170,  171.)  Of  schools,  the  census  of 
1851  presents  returns  from  only  26  above  £1000,  and  from  only  12  above  £2000  ; 
bnt  it  is  confessedly  imperfect  (Report,  p.  48.)  "We  believe  that  we  have  rather 
understated  than  overstated  the  truth,  in  reckoning  the  former  at  33,  and  the 
latter  at  15  or  16. 

*  For  some  of  the  larger  Schools,  see  the  Reports  on  the  Education  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  metropolis,  1816  ;  (Christ's  Hospital,  p.  60  ;  Charterhouse,  pp.  141, 
159  ;  St.  Paul's,  p.  178  ;)  1818,  (Eton,  p.  69  ;  Winchester,  pp.  137, 141,)  &c. 

+  See  their  Report,  pp.  75-77. 
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Colleges.  The  buildings  are  all  provided, — not  lecture-rooms 
only,  but  commodious  and  even  luxurious  apartments,  to  accom- 
modate all,  or  nearly  all,  the  students.  The  Head  is  paid,  not  by 
appropriating  to  him  the  funds  and  duties  of  a  professorship,  but 
first  by  his  large  share  in  the  ordinary  college  income,  and  next, 
in  several  cases,  by  some  such  addition  as  a  cathedral  canonry, 
or  a  valuable  benefice  in  some  neighbouring  county.  The  fel- 
lows all  receive  a  certain  income,  as  a  foundation  for  anything 
they  may  add  by  their  own  exertions.  The  under-graduates 
assist  thus  far :  they  help  to  pay  and  so  keep  up  a  large  body 
of  college  servants :  they  pay  a  low  rent  for  rooms,  (say  £10 
a  year,*)  which  either  goes  lo  a  fellow  whose  tenants  they  are,  or 
adds  so  much  to  the  revenue,  the  bulk  of  which  the  college  draws 
from  its  estates.  They  pay  (we  believe)  a  small  percentage  on 
their  living,  generally  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  management;  and  they  pay  a  fee  for  tuition  (about  sixteen 
guineas  a  year)  which  supplies  a  modest  income  to  the  tutors  in 
addition  to  their  fellowships ;  but  seldom  such  an  income  as  would 
retain  their  services,  except  in  rare  and  unusual  cases,  if  the 
fellowship  were  withdrawn.  Whatever  the  under-graduate  spends 
more  than  this  may  pay  the  private  tutor,  or  go  to  enrich  the 
tradesmen,  but  it  yields  no  further  profit  to  the  college  revenue. 
The  point,  then,  which  we  would  press  is  this,  that  in  the  so- 
called  rich  circles  of  the  Oxford  students,  amidst  that  lavish 
expenditure  which  supports  so  large  a  trade  in  Oxford  for  sup- 
plying the  mere  wants  and  fancies  of  the  University,  all  those 
youthful  representatives  of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  do  really  derive  a  distinct,  appraisable,  and 
perfectly  eleemosynary  benefit,  from  the  ancient  endowments 
which  were  left  by  pious  founders.  In  one  sense,  we  repeat,  all 
commoners  are  on  the  foundation  of  their  respective  colleges, 
as  certainly  as  the  men  who   wear  the  scholar's  gown.     The 

sional  tutor,)  and  the  under-graduates  (if  any,)  and  which  possess  no  foundation  like 
the  Colleges.  They  need  not  be  treated  as  exceptions  to  our  present  remarks, — 
firU^  because  they  have  their  buildings  at  any  i*ate,  and  these  are  of  the  nature  of 
an  endowment ;  secondly^  because  only  two  of  the  five  now  make  any  pretensions 
to  realize  a  remunerating  income;  thir(Ui/y  as  we  have  said  above,  because  the 
teaching  is  limited  in  value  by  the  fewness  of  the  tutors  which  the  want  of  an 
endowment  involves.  Let  a  foundation  be  supplied  them  by  the  colleges,  and 
they  might  become  invaluable  additions  to  the  Oxford  system.  As  to  the  "  Private 
Halle"  contemplated  in  tiie  new  Statute,  we  may  wait  till  we  see  how  they  work. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  even  if  they  are  started,  the  want  of  an  endowment  will 
soon  destroy  them. 

•  "  The  average  room-rent,"  at  Merton  College,  *'  is  £5  yearly."— Evidence  given 
to  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  p.  320.  This  is  the  lowest  we  know  of.  But  think 
of  £5  a  year  for  handsome  rooms  in  the  quadrangles  of  that  stately  College  1  Why, 
an  Edinburgh  garret  at  os.  a- week  would  cost  a  poor  Scotch  student  £6,  10s.  for 
the  winter  session.  At  Balliol  there  are  10  sets  at  £8,  8  at  £7,  and  6  at  £6  ;  but 
the  avenge  is  stated  at  ten  guineas. — (P.  145.) 
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same  remark  may  be  applied  in  an  altered  form  to  the  great 
English  schools.  And  the  main  reason  why  Scotland  fincU  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  England  in  the  highest  learning,  i«, 
because  she  has  no  such  endowments,  and  can  confer  ^u>  such 
benefits  upon  her  sons. 

This  defect  of  endowment  is  so  fundamental  a  weakness  in 
Scottish  education,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  it  ia 
another  aspect.  We  may  divide  the  annual  expenses  of  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  into  three  portions;  Jirst^  room-rent, 
tuition,  and  unavoidable  fees ;  secondly^  the  rest  of  his  ^^  battels," 
».«.,  such  expenses  of  living  as  are  paid  through  the  college ;  and 
tliirdlyj  his  own  private  expenditure  for  books,  clothes,  journeys, 
and  all  the  etceteras  in  which  he  chooses  to  indulge.  Of  these 
three  portions  the  first  is  immoveable:  he  has  no  control  over 
it  whatever,  except  perhaps  for  some  slight  difference  in  the 
choice  of  rooms.  The  second  he  can  control  to  some  extent, 
there  being  considerable  difference  between  the  '^  battels"  of  an 
economical  and  an  extravagant  man.  The  third  is  entirely  in 
his  own  power,  and  the  college  authorities  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  except  so  far  as  they  may  make  rules  to  jwre- 
vent  it  from  running  to  excess.  Now  what  we  are  pointing  out 
is,  that  the  vast  expense  of  an  Oxford  education  belongs  Douiinly 
to  this  third  head,  in  only  a  very  slight  measure  to  the  second, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  first,  which  is  lower  than  it  could  be  made 
for  the  advantages,  if  it  were  not  for  the  endowments.  Suppose 
we  put  rooms,  tuition,  &c.,  at  £30  a  year,  and  the  other  battels 
at  £50,  ( these  figures  are  not  far  from  the  average) :  the  large 
and  variable  amount  which  lies  between  this  £80  and  the  three 
or  four  hundred  which  a  youth  often  extracts  from  his  confiding 
parent,  is  swelled  out  simply  by  his  personal  expenses,  and  has 
only  the  scantiest  connexion  with  his  college  course. 

With  rigid  economy,  and  in  a  cheap  college,  the  three  sums 
we  have  indicated  might  now  perhaps  be  reduced  to  £25,  £40, 
and  £35 :  in  all  £100  a  year.  (We  believe  that  hitherto 
£150  has  been  a  low  average;  but  it  is  the  third  head  mainly 
that  makes  the  difference.)  Now  the  reason  why  room-rent  and 
tuition  form  only  a  fourth  of  this  sum,  and,  as  they  are  the  un- 
changing element,  a  rapidly  diminishing  proportion  of  any 
larger  sum,  is  precisely  because  the  endowments  enable  the 
colleges  to  supply  them  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  would  be  the 
market  value  for  the  advantages,  if  they  could  be  appraised  at  a 
market  price.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  have  been 
speaking  all  along  of  independent  members.  To  scholars  on  the 
foundations  of  the  colleges,  the  charge  for  room-rent  and  tuition 
is  either  remitted  altogether,  or  is  paid  for  them  by  the  college 
funds. 
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In  Scotland,  the  positive  figures,  like  the  advantages  offered, 
are  much  lower ;  bat  the  relative  portion  is  altogether  altered. 
To  a  poor  Scotch  student,  his  room-rent  and  fees  amount  to 
more  than  half  his  winter's  outlay.  To  an  Oxford  student,  as 
we  see,  they  are  only  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  or  even  the  tenth 
part  of  an  expenditure,  which  would  not  be  considered  immoder- 
ate ;  and  if  he  is  on  the  foundation,  they  vanish  from  his  accounts 
altogether.  And  this  great  diflRerence,  we  repeat,  is  due  to  the 
endowments,  which  supply  the  colleges  with  their  handsome 
buildings,  and  the  tutors  with  the  basis  of  their  incomes. 

But  we  are  here  approaching  the  subject  of  Scottish  Univer- 
sity Extension,  which  has,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  already,  a 
very  close  connexion  with  our  present  topic.  Let  us  add  a  few 
more  remarks  upon  it,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  our  immediate  task. 

The  plans  of  University  Extension  which  have  been  most 
canvassed  are  these  four : — 1.  The  foundation  of  more  chairs ; 
2.  The  creation  of  a  Tutorial  body,  with  the  rank  and  advantages 
of  college  fellows ;  3.  More  respectable  scholarships  as  rewards 
and  helps  for  students ;  and,  perhaps,  4.  The  commencement  of 
a  modification  of  the  collegiate  system,  in  the  establishment  of 
balls  for  residence.  Some  have  objected  to  the  latter  changes, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  bring  our  Universities  nearer  to 
the  English  model  than  would  suit  our  national  pride.  But 
surely  this  is  an  absurd  objection.  Nor  can  it  be  amended  into 
a  sound  one  unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  we  are  unable  to  appro- 
priate a  new  advantage,  without  involving  the  concomitant  sacra- 
fice  of  an  old  one.  We  shall  keep  distinct  enough  from  England, 
if  we  only  maintain  our  professoriate  in  fall,  or  even  increased 
vitality,  while  we  hedge  round  the  professors  with  subordinate 
lecturers,  who  should  teach  under  their  absolute  control.  The 
point  on  which  we  have  most  difficulty  is,  that  which  we  have 
arranged  first,  viz.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  professors. 
Unless  the  addition  be  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  other  im- 
provements, so  devised  as  to  elevate  the  whole  character  of  the 
students  far  above  their  present  standard,  we  fear,  that  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  by 
making  our  Universities  still  more  excursive  and  superficial  than 
they  are.     In  this  respect  we  see  more  hopefulness  in  the  second 

Eroposal,  which  aims  at  strengthening  the  teaching  body  from 
elow. 
Both  these  changes,  however,  might  tell  with  great  advantage 
in  a  direction  where  there  is  manifest  room  for  improvement,  viz., 
that  of  raising  the  Universities,  as  not  only  the  educational,  but 
the  intellectual  centres  of  the  land  ;  a  position  which  our  over- 
worked professors,  though  some  of  them  men  of  eminent  abilities, 
really  lack  the  time  to  fill. 
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£>and  halls  for  our  colleges,  where  the  poor  student  may  be 
maintained  and  lodged,  as  well  as  Uught;  where  he  may  c:ive  up 
his  whole  time  to  study,  without  the  distraction  of  grinding 
schoolboys  for  his  daily  bread;  and  where  bands  of  such  students 
may  receive  the  impress  of  a  true  collegiate  character,  under 
oollege  discipline,  and  in  the  midst  of  dignified  social  intercourse, 
and  with  all  the  cultivating  associations  of  a  scholarly  and  learned 
life.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  we  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  present  poverty  of  our  Univer> 
sides  which  has  tempted  them  to  give  way  to  the  weakness  of 
parents,  or,  as  Professor  Blackie  vigorously  puts  it,  to  ^^  poach 
upon  the  schools."  Let  us  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  relation 
which  has  thus  sprung  up  between  them. 

That  relation  is  now  admitted  by  most  men  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unsatisfactory'.  Instead  of  flowing  naturally  up 
into  the  Universities,  through  the  top  classes  of  the  schools,  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  stream  over  from  the  sides.  They 
escape  at  almost  all  ages,  from  thirteen  upwards ;  till  they  first 
pull  down  the  college,  so  as  to  lie  alongside,  not  above,  the 
whole  upper  section  of  the  school ;  and  next  degrade  its  class- 
rooms still  further  by  their  incapacity,  till  it  is  no  longer  fit  to 
receive  and  cany-  on  the  more  advanced  pupils  which  the  schools 
could  furnish.  Every  Scotch  schoolmaster  is  painfully  familiar 
with  the  process  of  desertion.  The  boy  grows  tired  of  school. 
He  tells  his  parent  that  he  is  sick  of  it,  and  would  work  better  if 
he  might  but  be  allowed  to  go  to  college.  Too  often  he  is 
thinking  only  of  greater  dignity  and  greater  freedom :  escape 
from  drill ;  access  to  a  more  varied  circle  of  companions ;  per- 
haps the  hope  that  he  may  evade  the  requisitions  of  the  professor 
more  easily  than  he  could  evade  those  of  his  master.  College 
to  him  is  a  word  of  promise :  but  promise  means,  freedom  fix>m 
restraint,  room  for  self-will,  the  attraction  of  a  seeming  man- 
hood, which  is  engrafted  on  the  immaturity  of  the  boy.  The 
parent  suspects  nothing  of  all  this.  To  him  the  wish  seems  a 
noble  aspiration.  His  son  is  panting  for  ^^  fresh  w^oods  and  pas- 
tures new  :*'  must  it  not  be  because  his  precocious  intelligence 
has  exhausted,  and  is  therefore  weary  of,  the  old  t  So  he  sends 
the  boy  to  college.  The  refined  discipline,  which  the  higher 
classes  of  a  first-rate  school  confer,  is  lost.     The  former  spring 

^  Even  as  we  are  writing,  we  see  in  the  papers,  that  **  Major  Brodie  Campbell, 
besides  seyeral  legacies  to  the  poor,  has  directed  that  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
perty, (supposed  to  be  worth  from  £5000  to  £  10,000,)  shall  be  converted  into  cash, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Scnatas  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  for  tktfoumdihg  cf 
lmr$arie$"  If  this  is  true,  we  hope  they  will  do  some  one  considerable  thing  with 
it,  and  not  fritter  it  away  into  a  heap  of  additional  petty  benefactions. 
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of  work  is  broken  before  a  new  one  can  be  giren.  And  a  joath 
who,  with  sterner  drill,  and  more  elaborate  polish,  might  hare 
ripened  into  an  accomplished  scholar,  becomes  a  mere  dabbler 
in  mnltifarions  superficialities :  a  shallow  sophist,  with  a  scant- 
ling of  all  sorts  of  learning,  but  a  profound  familiarity  with 
none. 

Entrance  examinations,  thongh  an  indispensable  beginning  of 
improvement,  can  only  work  a  partial  cure.  They  are  not 
strong  enough,  as  barriers,  to  arrest  the  tide.  The  only 
thoroughgoing  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  correction  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  popular  conceptions  both  of  School  and  College.  On 
the  part  of  the  public,  a  boy  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  fancy 
that  he  loses  in  dignity  by  remaining  his  right  time  at  school ; 
and  the  parent  must  cease  to  covet  the  barren  honours  of  a 
merely  formal  college  course.  On  the  part  c^  the  Universities 
themselves,  too,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  change  of  action. 
Not  only  their  entrance  tests,  but  the  whole  range  of  their  opera- 
tionsy  must  be  invested  with  so  elevated  and  scientific  a  charac- 
ter, as  to  deter  the  raw  schoolboy,  who  could  only  mar  the 
work. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  true  line  of  demarcation  between 
School  and  College?  It  is  not  mere  age;  it  is  not  mere 
acquirement.  It  is  that  capacity  to  study  principles,  which 
ensues  on  a  complete  and  intelligent  mastery  of  rules. 

The  mere  necessity  of  compulsion^  if  taken  by  itself,  like  age 
or  acquirements  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  furnish  but  a 
partial  test  There  must  be  some  compulsory  discipline  at 
college ;  and  there  is  little  more,  if  any  more,  compulsion 
needed,  to  maintain  the  polished  scholarship  and  gentlemanlike 
bearing  which  mark  the  Sixth  Form  of  an  English  school. 
Even  in  England,  tlie  best  schools  overlap  the  Universities. 
An  English  I^rasfect  feels  it  a  temporary  degradation  when  he 
first  enters  on  a  freshman's  class.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  complains 
to  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  that  he  "  never  shall  forget  the 
distaste  with  which,  coming  (to  Oxford)  from  the  top  of  a  public 
school,  he  commenced  construing,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  21st 
book  of  Livy."*  We  repeat,  it  is  the  capacity  to  enter  fireely 
and  fully  on  the  study  of  principles,  which  shews  that  a  boy  has 
now  secured  the  main  benefit  conferred  by  the  restrictions  and 
discipline  of  school. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  fundamental  distinction. 
It  is  the  main  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  to  deal  with  rules.  Most 
true  it  is,  that  even  with  boys,  and  especially  with  elder  boys, 
he  should  seek  to  light  them  up  by  a  complete  intelligence  of  the 

*  Evidence,  p.  12. 
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higher  truths  on  which  they  rest.  But  it  is  never  his  function 
to  break  entirely  away  from  the  region  of  the  rules.  If  he  can 
teach  nothing  higher,  he  is  no  better  than  a  drudge,  and  is  unfit 
for  his  work.  But  if  he  forgets  them,  and  soars  into  broad 
generalities,  amidst  which  all  the  exactness  of  early  mental  dis- 
cipline is  lost,  he  has  never  realized  his  proper  and  peculiar 
duties.  His  precise  function  is,  to  breathe  life  into  the  rules 
which  he  must  not  think  of  laying  aside. 

The  true  theory  of  a  University  is,  that  no  one  should  ever 
enter  it,  until,  over  all  the  field  of  his  school  training,  he  is 
absolutely  master  of  the  rules,  and  has  begun  to  comprehend  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  the  truths  they  embody.  The  pro- 
fessor has  a  right  to  range  widely  and  freely  over  every  portion 
of  his  subject.  He  may  forget  or  never  feel  the  fetter,  by  which 
his  colleague  in  the  school  was  bound  down.  He  must  for  him- 
self, of  course,  possess  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  rules,  or  he 
will  simply  undo  good  work,  and  win  deserved  contempt  from 
his  exacter  pupils.  But  he  has  a  right  to  assume  that  they  are 
all  known  already  to  his  students,  and  need  no  further  inculca- 
tion from  him.  And  the  misery  of  a  Scotch  professor  is,  that 
with  the  bulk  of  his  classes,  such  an  assumption  would  be 
merely  a  ridiculous  mistake.  To  act  upon  it  would  be  to  pile  up 
heavy  parapets  and  turrets  on  a  building,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  unsound.  He  is  reduced  to  the  lower  work  of 
stopping  the  chinks  as  best  he  may,  and  then  bidding  us  sleep 
in  dubious  safety : — 

*'  Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  parte  sui :  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Villicus,  et,  veteris  rimae  quum  texit  hiatum, 
Secures  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruin^." 

On  this  view  the  spheres  of  schoolmasters  and  professors  are 
distinctly  and  clearly  defined.  Each  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand both  rules  and  principles ;  but  the  schoolmaster  teaches 
principles  through  the  medium  of  the  rules — the  professor 
should  be  able  to  assume  the  knowledge  of  the  rules,  and  to 
devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  expansion  and  elucidation  of 
the  principles.  And  on  this  distinction  the  whole  machinery  oi 
both  schools  and  colleges  should  rest. 

Never,  therefore,  let  a  boy  leave  school — unless,  indeed,  you 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  hopeless  dunce,  who  never  ought  to  go 
on  to  college  at  all — until  all  the  rule-teaching  which  is  con- 
nected with  school  work  is  effectually  finished.  At  college  he 
must  pass  into  some  subjects  which  are  entirely  new ;  and  in 
them  must  make  acquaintance  with  something  in  the  shape  of 
rules,  on  which  all  exacter  knowledge  rests.     But  the  accom- 
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plished  scholar  has  now  learned  to  receive  them  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  under  an  altered  character.  He  can  at  once  accept 
them  in  the  li^ht  of  principles  ;  can  at  once  grasp  them,  not  as 
in  his  earlier  youth,  by  a  mere  effort  of  memory,  but  by  the  in- 
stant appreciation  of  sympathy  and  knowledge.  He  seizes 
them,  on  the  first  hearing,  as  thenceforward  to  be  permanent 
conditions  of  his  intellect,  and  constituent  elements  of  his 
thought.  For  mere  rule-teaching,  on  school  methods,  a  college 
is  worse  than  a  bad  school.  It  attempts  a  sheer  impossibility, 
which  is  also  a  gross  impropriety  ;  and  it  must  really  be  par- 
doned when  it  fails. 

Considering  the  necessary  inequality  by  which  schools  must 
always  be  distinguished,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  on  a 
mere  measure  of  acquirement,  the  lowest  class  in  a  University 
shall  be  always  higher  than  the  highest  class  in  the  highest 
school.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  so  in  England.  And  in 
Scotland,  so  long  as  the  diff'erence  of  method  is  carefully  re- 
membered, there  are  special  reasons  why  the  colleges  must  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  those,  to  whom  the  best  school-teaching 
has  been  absolutely  denied.  But,  however  it  may  condescend, 
the  college  class  must  be  considered,  in  so  doing,  to  be  simply 
striking  its  roots  somewhat  deeper  into  the  earth.  Its  own  pro- 
per glory  is  in  the  swell  and  expansion  of  its  branches,  which 
should  rise  broadly  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

But  there  is  another  respect  in  which  we  ought  to  note  the 
bearing  of  these  principles  on  the  position  of  the  schools.  If  a 
schoolmaster  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  loftier  teach- 
ing, which  is  to  breathe  life  and  intelligence  through  the  frame- 
work of  his  rules,  it  follows  that  he  requires  qualifications  scarcely 
less  important  than  those  of  a  professor,  a  truth  which  finds  a 
practical  recognition  in  the  fact,  that  Scotch  schoolmasters,  from 
even  the  humbler  positions,  are  still  not  unfrequently  exalted  to 
the  professorial  chairs. 

Why,  then,  does  that  truth  find  no  recognition  whatever  in 
the  rank  now  assigned,  in  general,  to  the  heads  of  the  provincial 
schools?  It  is  shameful  to  think  of  the  degradation  which  is 
reflected,  as  we  have  seen,  on  those  most  important  institutions, 
by  the  mode  in  which  their  masters  are  at  once  overworked  and 
underpaid.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  Scotland  return  to  that 
curious  level  of  educational  equality,  when  two  professors  of 
humanity  in  the  metropolitan  iJniversity  were  promoted,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  rectorship  of  the  High  School ;  and  two  rectors 
of  the  High  School  were  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
Stirling  and  Prestonpans.*     Nor  again  do  we  recommend  that 

*  Stevetif  App.,  pp.  50-53.     There  were  reasons  for  Thomas  Bachanan's  ro- 
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subversion  of  ranks,  which  has  gradually  crept  into  the  English 
system,  where  a  great  schoolmaster  is  ten  times  better  paid,  and 
is  a  ten  times  more  powerful  and  important  personage,  than  a 
university  professor  of  the  ordinary  range.  But  what  we  are 
urging  is,  that  the  schools  of  Scotland  will  never  prosper,  till  the 
rectors  of  country  grammar  schools  are  enabled  to  hold  a  higher 
social  rank ;  till  they  receive,  from  their  profession  itself,  some 
counterpart  to  that  position  which  English  masters  owe  to  their 
clerical  characters,  as  well  as  to  their  endowments ;  till,  in  short, 
they  are  all  recognised  as  members  alike  of  one  learned  and  dig- 
nified corporation,  to  which  belong  some  of  the  highest  duties 
and  places  which  public  men  can  exercise  or  fill. 

Let  but  the  position  of  Scotch  masters  and  their  schools  be 
raised,  and  we  fear  no  examination,  no  competition,  which  the 
sons  of  Scotland  can  be  summoned  to  encounter.  Give  them 
the  firm  basis  of  a  higher  discipline,  under  a  more  advanced  and 
dignified  system,  and  they  will  stand  their  ground  against  the 
world.  They  carry  to  the  combat  the  self-denial  of  their  hardy 
social  training,  and  the  vigour  which  is  congenial  to  their  nor- 
thern clime.  They  bear  with  them  that  spirit  of  reflection,  which 
leads  them  so  soon  to  realize  their  position,  their  prospects,  their 
individual  responsibility.  They  bear  with  them  a  firmness  which 
sometimes  seems  stubborn,  a  gravity  which  is  occasionally  pre- 
mature, a  precision  which  some  would  call  pedantic ;  but  firm- 
ness, gravity,  and  precision,  which  have  everywhere  placed  Scotch 
names  high  on  the  roll  of  public  influence,  because  they  are  the 
germs  of  practical  power,  of  imperturbable  perseverance,  of  saga- 
cious administrative  skill. 

And  now  there  is  another  question.  If  ever  we  acquire  the 
endowments  which  are  to  raise  our  schools,  and  develop  our  uni- 
versities, till  the  former  become  more  generally  efficient,  and  the 
latter  claim  their  true  position,  as  the  great  fountain-heads  of 
national  learning ;  what  shall  we  say  of  our  capacity  to  supply 
that  purely  professional  education,  which  some  branches  of  the 
new  examinations  demand?  In  other  words,  can  our  general 
schools,  even  when  most  efficient  for  their  proper  duties,  prepare 
boys  for  naval,  military,  and  civil  service  examinations,  or  must 
we  still  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  purely  professional 
schools  ? 

At  this  moment,  we  believe,  professional  schools  are  not  in  the 
highest  estimation  with  the  public.  Haileybury  is  virtually  gone. 
Carshalton,  it  is  generally  understood,  is  going.  The  work  of 
Woolwich  has  been  suddenly  shared  with  other  schools.     There 

moval  to  Stirling  ;  see  Hist.,  p.  1*2.  But  the  other  prom<4u)ns  seem  regular 
enough.  At  another  period,  a  metropolitan  professor  of  humanity  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  the  Canongate  Grammar  School. — lb.,  p.  4. 
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is  a  growing  disposition  to  urge  some  fundamental  change  at 
Sandhurst.  We  conceive  that  professional  colleges  may  still  be 
needed  ;  institutions  of  a  higlier  rank  than  any  which  could  now 
be  found.  But  as  to  "  the  hybrid  half-school,  half-college  sys- 
tem/'* we  fear  that  it  has  produced  unquestionable  mischief; 
and  we  could  scarcely  sorrow  at  its  fall. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  the  invidious  details  of  that 
uninviting  subject.  Let  us  rather  express  the  gratitude  ^"e  owe 
to  those  who  framed  the  Indian  Report,  for  the  testimony  which 
they  bear  to  the  value  of  the  highest  general  education.  In  the 
following  sentences  we  have  the  answers  to  a  hundred  fallacies, 
which  have  long  retarded  the  progress  of  our  schools  : — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  civil  servant  of  the  Company 
should  enter  on  his  duties  while  still  young;  but  it  is  also  desirable 
that  he  should  have  received  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most 
finished  education  that  his  native  country  affords.  Such  an  education 
has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  every 
calling  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind. 
....  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  examination  ought  to  be  confined  to 
those  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  English 
gentlemen  who  mean  to  remain  at  home  should  pay  some  attention. 
....  We  Uiink  it  most  desirable  that  the  examination  should  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  no  candidate  who  may  fail  shall,  to  whatever  calling 
he  may  betake  himself^  have  any  reason  to  regret  tlie  time  and  labour  tchich 
he  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  be  eocamined.  Nor  do  we  think  that  we 
should  render  any  service  to  India  by  inducing  her  future  rulers  to 
neglect,  in  their  earlier  years,  European  literature  and  science,  for 
studies  specially  Indian.  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  en- 
gaged, up  to  one  or  two-and- twenty,  in  studies  which  Tiave  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  business  of  any  profession^  and  of  which  the  effect  is 
merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally 
be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men  who  have, 
at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their 
calling.'^f 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  will  not  apply  to  other  examinations ; 

*  OakJUld^  i.  15.5.  We  do  not  say,  however,  that  we  adopt  the  Tigorous  oon- 
demnation  winch  this  eccentric  writer  passes  on  both  Haileybury  and  Addisoombe. 
— i.  78  ;  ii.  233. 

t  U  scarcely  needed  the  first  signature  to  the  Report  to  identify  the  author 
of  these  passages.  See  especially  Mr.  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  India,  Julv  10th 
1833,  and  twenty  years  later,  in  June  1853.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following 
sentences :  "  If  the  Ptolemaic  system  were  taught  at  Cambridge  instead  of  the 
Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would  nevertheless  be  in  general  a  superior  man 
to  the  wooden  spoon  ....  If,  &c  ,  the  man  who  understood  the  Cherokee  best  would 
generally  be  a  superior  man  to  him,  &c,  ....  the  young  roan  who  cast  nativities 
best  would  generally  turn  out  a  superior  man  ....  the  young  man  who  shewed 
most  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  would  generally  turn  out  a 
superior  man."  {Speei^eSy  p.  151.)  •<  The  youth  who  does  best  what  all  the 
ablest  and  most  ambitions  youtiis  about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  will  generaBy 
prove  a  superior  man." — {Indian  Report,  p.  12.) 
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to  those  for  instance  which  relate  to  various  branches  of  the 
medical  service ;  to  those  for  the  artillery  and  engineers ;  to  those 
for  the  army  in  general,  and  the  navy;  to  those  which  meet 
candidates  for  entrance  at  the  professional  schools  which  still  exist, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  remodelled  in  the  form  of  colleges. 

The  medical  examinations,  in  which,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  the  excellence  of  her  training,  Scotland  has  held 
a  very  distinguished  position,  are  only  remotely  connected  with 
our  present  subject.  It  is  confessed  that  they  require  a  certain 
amount  of  special  preparation,  which  is  furnished,  precisely  on 
the  principle  we  have  suggested,  in  medical  colleges.  But  even 
on  that  subject  we  should  uphold  the  vast  advantage  to  the 
medical  man,  of  engrafting  his  professional  discipline  on  the 
most  liberal  previous  education  which  his  resources  can  command. 

Some  of  the  other  examinations  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
80  slight  and  general,  that  it  would  be  a  scandal  if  they  afforded 
the  smallest  real  perplexity  to  the  pupil  of  any  respectable 
school. 

But  the  artillery  and  engineers  demand  a  somewhat  farther 
notice.  The  report  of  the  examination  for  those  appointments 
which  was  held  last  August  is  only  second  in  importance,  and 
scarcely  second  in  interest,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  Indian 
examination. 

Let  us  first  note,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  the  improved 
position  of  young  Scotchmen  in  this  trial.  Of  46  candidates,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  21,  for  20  provisional  commissions,  the 
Scotch  Universities  sent  three,  every  one  of  whom  succeeded. 
Of  105  candidates,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19,  for  40  ad- 
missions to  the  senior  practical  class  at  Woolwich,  the  Scotch 
Universities  sent  six,  ot  whom  five  succeeded.* 

In  the  case  of  other  colleges,  also,  these  lists  furnish  both 
consolation  for  former  failures,  and  drawbacks  to  set  against 
former  success. 

Now  the  principle  of  this  examination,  preceded  as  it  was  by 
very  scanty  notice,  was  ^^  to  place  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  gene- 
ral education  of  the  country  ;^  to  "  accept,  as  the  means  of  com- 
parison, the  subjects  which  form  the  staple  of  the  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  where  the  candidates  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  educated." 

We  do  not  see  how  the  authorities  could  have  adopted  a 

*  It  is  noted  under  the  former  head,  that  tlie  Edinburgh  Academy  sent  one 
who  did  not  succeed ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  youth  at  which  they 
lose  their  pupils  for  the  university  exposes  the  Scottish  schools  to  a  special  loss  of 
credit  in  these  contests.  Thus,  of  three  successful  candidates  in  the  second  divi- 
sion, of  which  the  Edinburgh  University  claims  the  merit,  we  observe  two  names 
that  appeared  not  long  since  in  the  lists  of  the  Edmburgh  Academy,  where  they 
no  doubt  received  their  main  education. 
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sounder  principle.  They  had  a  right,  indeed,  to  stipulate  for 
special  excellence  in  such  branches  of  a  general  education  as  are 
especially  connected  with  ordnance  duties ;  a  circumstance  which 
perhaps  told  with  some  injustice  on  individual  cases  ;*  but  when 
that  one  precaution  had  been  taken,  it  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure  in  the  military  administrators  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  resources  of  the  public  schools.  We  heartily  hope  that  the 
experiment  will  soon  be  extended  to  all  other  branches  of  the 
service  also.f 

But  now  what  fresh  duty  will  hereby  devolve  upon  the 
schools?  Undoubtedly  they  must  be  prepared  to  receive,  with 
due  respect,  such  hints  from  the  examiners  as  Mr.  Moseley  has 
furnished  (p.  18),  on  the  present  inferiority  of  their  scientific 
and  mathematical  training.  But  when  they  have  done  so,  let 
them  then  thankfully  accept  the  honourable  burden  which  is 
cast  upon  them,  and  determine  that,  without  surrendering  con- 
sciously one  blessing  connected  with  their  ancient  forms,  they 
will  shew  that  these  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  sound  con- 
comitant training  in  the  sciences  of  observation  also. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  any  criticism  on  the  special 
arrangements — for  the  expansion  of  their  old  curriculum — by 
which  the  two  Edinburgh  schools  have  been  confronting  their 
new  obligations.  Both  schools  are  now,  we  believe,  so  well 
governed,  that  these  experiments  have  every  prospect  of  being 
carefully  watched  and  wisely  matured.  If  they  can  embrace  an 
ampler  field  of  study,  without  losing  or  injuring  their  old  clas- 
sical eminence,  by  all  means  let  them  make  the  trial.  If  they 
can  subdivide  their  classes,  so  as  to  give  more  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  their  pupils,  without  abandoning  the  ancient  centre,  let 

*  For  instance,  among  the  candidates  for  the  practical  class,  the  tuik  and  the 
eighteenth  were  rejected,  while  the  fortieth  got  in.  The  aggregate  marks  in  the 
three  cases  were,  142,  88-5,  and  25*8.  In  mathematics  their  numbers  were,  3,  7, 
and  15  ;  the  lowest  admissible  number  in  that  subject  being  10  marks  ont  of  120. 
Is  it  certain  that,  in  this  case,  her  Majesty  has  secured  the  services  of  the  best 
man  of  the  three  !  But  this  precise  evil  can  scarcely  occur  again.  A  raan  would 
deserve  to  be  rejected  who  slighted  warnings  on  such  a  subject.  That  no  marks 
should  count  on  any  subject  which  failed  to  reach  a  very  moderate  standard, — a 
principle  common  to  tliis  and  to  the  Indian  Examination,  is  another  of  their  meet 
useful  rules, — another  special  security  against  the  risk  of  shallow  knowledge. 

t  We  note  a  few  changes  in  the  announcements  of  the  next  Ordnance  Exami- 
nation, (Jan.  21,  1856,)  which  we  record  as  a  suggestion  to  the  schools  : — In  the 
last  Examination  the  subject  of  mathematics  counted  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  it 
is  now  ond^third,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  previous  examination.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  together  equal  to  mathematics,  and  weighed  more  than  French 
and  German  ;  they  are  now  only  half  the  value  of  mathematics,  and  are  made 
precisely  equal  to  French  and  German.  English  was  only  equivalent  (o  either 
Latin  or  Greek  ;  it  is  now  rated  higher  than  Latin  and  almost  double  the  value 
of  Greek.  The  sciences  were  only  equal  to  either  Latin  or  Greek  ;  they  are  now 
nearly  as  valuable  as  both  together.  Drawing  is  made  indispensable.  The  age 
of  candidates  is  also  raised  a  year. 
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that  plan  also  be  fairly  tested.  If,  again,  as  others  have  sug- 
gested, they  can  find  for  some  a  firmer  centre  in  mathematical 
studies,  and  yet  not  resign  their  classics,  even  in  those  cases^ 
altogether,  we  should  be  witling  to  watch  patiently,  though  less 
hopefully,  the  results  of  that  experiment  also.  Into  these  details 
we  shall  not  enter.  But  we  must  crave  leave  to  conclude  with 
one  word  of  warning,  begging  them  to  take  good  heed,  while 
they  are  aiming  at  improvement,  that  they  lose  not  one  atom  of 
important  principle,  and  that  they  never  descend  for  one  mo- 
ment from  the  elevation  of  their  only  proper  ground. 

It  is  the  province  of  public  schools  to  watch  carefully  the  just 
claims  of  the  public ;  but  to  lead,  not  to  follow,  in  deciding  how 
they  may  be  most  wisely  met.  They  must  themselves  under- 
take the  task  of  moulding  education  in  conformity  with  existing 
necessities ;  but  they  must  never  debase  themselves  by  running 
heedlessly  and  thoughtlessly  at  the  heels  of  change.  The  true 
work  of  great  schools  is,  not  to  secure  more  pupils,  but  to  main- 
tain great  principles.  It  is  better,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to  some 
temporary  unpopularity,  than  to  resign  their  high  position  by 
swerving  at  the  impulse  of  each  passing  movement.  Recent 
events  may  furnish  us  with  one  illustration.  There  never  was 
a  more  foolish,  though  unintentional,  affront  to  schools,  than 
when  public  examiners  presumed  to  dictate  to  them,  not  only 
subjects,  which  was  strictly  within  their  proper  province,  but 
the  precise  portions  of  appointed  authors  and  the  precise  editions 
of  historical  and  mathematical  publications.  In  some  cases  the 
matter  assumed  a  still  worse  aspect,  when  such  editions  had 
been  published  by  the  examiners  themselves.  Some  schools, 
we  believe,  condescended  to  obey  the  order,  and  to  split  up  their 
classes  for  special  instruction,  according  as  Csesar,  or  Virgil,  or 
Livy,  was  wanted ;  according  as  Mr.  A,  or  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C, 
was  likely  to  examine  the  pupil  in  his  own  peculiar  work. 
Others  maintained  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  continuing  to 
teach  Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  as  their  duty  bound 
them,  but  of  teaching  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  temporary 
inconvenience  to  their  pupils,  from  the  books  and  in  the  manner 
which  their  own  experience  recommended  as  the  best. 

Now  that  evil  is,  or  soon  will  be,  ended.  While  many  could 
suggest  detailed  improvements  in  the  papers  of  the  two  great 
examinations  to  which  we  have  especially  referred  in  this  Article, 
no  one  can  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  full  of  the  noblest 
promise ;  that  they  impose  no  degrading  restrictions,  that  they 
dictate  no  unseemly  conditions ;  and  that,  great  as  is  the  advant- 
age which  they  may  bring  to  the  services  with  which  they  are 
connected,  it  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  benefit  which  they  may 
confer  on  the  whole  system  of  our  classical  schools. 

VOL.  XXIV.   NO.  XLVIII.  2  B 
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Art.  IV. — !•  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit :  Letters  to  Friends  on  Free- 
dom of  Conscience^  and  the  Rights  of  Christian  Cofiffregations. 
By  Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  Royal  Pnissiaa 
Actual  Privy  Councillor,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology. 
2  vols.     Leipzig,  1855. 

2.  Ueber  Ghristliche  Toleranz ;  on  Christian  Toleration  ;  a  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Berlin^  on  the  29t& 
March  1855.  By  Friedrich  Julius  Stahl.  Berlin, 
1855. 

Do  any  of  onr  readers  wish  to  form  for  themselves  a  just  na- 
tion of  a  thoroughly-educated,  highly  accomplished,  well-experi- 
enced, pious,  patriotic,  healthy-bodied,  healthy-minded,  and  in 
every  respect  narmonious  and  well-rounded  German  gentleman, 
let  them  oe  introduced  forthwith  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and 
study  him  attentively;  for  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  who 
are  worth  anything,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  looked  at  merely  with 
a  passing  glance,  however  sharp,  but  demands  to  be  perused  like 
a  good  book,  and  to  be  handled  with  a  certain  seriousness.  Our 
common  habits  of  international  criticism  are  certainly  not  the 
results,  in  the  general  case,  of  very  profound  study,  or  very  ex- 
tensive observation ;  they  are  a  bundle  of  mere  impressions  acci- 
dentally and  hastily  taken  up,  and  leaving  a  type  on  our  minds 
not  of  the  thing  itself,  as  it  lives  and  grows  from  its  own  peculiar 
centre  of  organism,  but  only  of  a  few  striking  points  of  the 
thing— points,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  happen  to  strike  us,  and  as 
they  affect  that  extremely  unphilosophical,  and  not  over  charit- 
able humour,  in  which  it  is  the  priae  of  JBritons  to  contemplate 
foreigners.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were  few  pef^ 
sons  in  this  country,  who  had  any  idea  of  the  Germans  more 
profound  than  what  might  be  derived  from  these  vulgar  sources ; 
out  since  then  we  have  made  vast  strides  in  our  knowledge  of 
continental  things,  especially  German ;  and  if  there  is  one 
public  man  more  than  another,  a  knowledge  of  whom  has  tended 
to  raise  our  general  estimate  of  German  character  and  German 
worth,  it  is  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  Germans.  There  are  learned  (xer- 
man  professors,  the  most  heavy-laden  of  tlie  book-consuming 
and  book*producing  class;  there  are  wild  German  students^ 
with  long  hair  and  large  boots,  and  infinite  capacity  for  beer 
and  tobacco*smoke,  and  freedom  and  fatheriand,  and  philosophy, 
and  all  sorts  of  juvenile  inflation ;  there  are  bureaucratic  and 
diplomatic  Germans,  men  of  admirable  knowledge  in  histovy,  of 
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exact  accuracy  in  statistics,  and  of  most  unsullied  honesty,  but 
who  look  upon  human  society  as  a  mere  machine,  of  which  not 
the  beams  only  and  the  cylinders,  the  cog-wheels,  and  the  fly- 
wheels^ and  the  bands,  but  the  Yery  steam  and  whole  impulsive 
power  comes  from  themselves;  there  are  heterodox  Germans, 
who  believe  neither  in  Jesus  Christ  nor  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
there  are  orthodox  old  Liutherans,  who  believe  that  the  Gospel 
can  profit  a  man  little,  without  the  ipsisinma  verba  of  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  can  save  a  man  with 
difficulty,  who  does  not  understand  the  theory  of  consubstantia- 
tion;.then  we  have  metaphysical  Germans,  who  can  construct 
a  cosmogony  as  glibly  as  old  Hesiod,  and  run  you  up  the  ladder 
from  infinite  nothing  to  infinite  something,  as  lightly  as  a  young 
lady  at  the  piano  rattles  off  her  scales ;  and  poetical  Germans, 
who  on  mere  moonshine  and  medisBval  imaginations,  can  live 
more  comfortably  than  you  do  on  beef-steak  and  other  solid  nutrt- 
OMml,  and  who  have  learned  the  art  of  falling  in  love  with  death, 
and  singing  their  passion  in  harmonious  swan-songs  most  musi- 
cally.    But  these  are  merely  such  extreme  developments  of  the 
GWinan  genius,  such  glaring  caricatures  of  their  most  charac- 
teristte  tendencies,  as  any  John  Bull  with  his  naked  cold  regard 
o£  national  prejudice  and  superciliousness  may  discover ;  such 
caricatures,  m  fact,  as  make  up  the  great  mass  of  what  those 
who  have  nevar  studied  the  German  mind  under  favourable  in- 
fluences, are  accustomed  to  understand,  when  thej  reprobate  any 
book^  or  any  character,  as  essentially  German.     But  the  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  is  not  a  man  whom  a  sober-minded  Englishman 
would  ever  di*eam  of  attempting  to  blow  aside  with  a  puff  of 
British  contempt  in  this  fashion*     We  can  make  short  work 
enough,  when  we  are  in  the  humour,  with  Immanuel  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  and  Ficfate,  and  Schelling,  and  Oken,  and  even  the 
Olympian  Gt)ethe,  fastening  cleveriy  on  his  weak  points ;  but 
Bunsen  is  a  Grerman  in  a  position  with  reference  to  us  that  will 
not  aUow  him  to  be  ignored,  and  of  a  type  that  will  not  admit 
of  being  caricatured  ;  he  claims  imperatively  to  be  known ;  and 
wiienever  known  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  loved,  admired, 
and  respected. 

Of  remarkable  men  there  are  two  distinct  classes :  those  who 
possess  a  peculiar  talent  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
intensity,  and  those  whose  intellectual  wealth  consists  in  the  har- 
monious combination  of  various  powers  not  naturally  associated 
together,  often  antagonistic  and  apparently  incompatible.  A 
Beethoven  in  music,  a  Schiller  in  poetry^  a  Cavendish  in  science, 
may  represent  the  one  class ;  Groethe,  Pastor  Oberlin  of  the  Ban 
de  la  Boche,  Dn  Chalmers,  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  may  re* 
present  the  othec    Perhqis the  most  extraordinaij  feats  of  what 
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iscalled  genios  have  been  perfoniied  by  men  bekngingta  the  fiisl 
class ;  bat  with  all  the  admiratioD  which  inch  feata  natm^y 
excite,  it  is  often  difficolt  to  conceal  irom  oafselvea  tha  painlnl 
feeling,  that  there  is  aome  great  weakness  about  sndi  bmd  jost 
in  proportion,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  extraordinary  Tigoar  of 
their  tavoiirite  £tcnItT.  In  £ict,  these  men  have  pot  forth  a 
gigantic  growth  ;  but  it  ia  all  in  one  (titection ;  ytm  walk  UNmd 
about  the  phenomencHi,  and  find  extxaordinaij  InzniiaBce  en  the 
one  side  compensated  bj  perfect  bareness  on  the  other.  Ob  the 
eontrsrj,  the  minds  which  are  great  by  Tirtse  of  hannoniooB 
combination  of  apparently  incompatibk  exceUencies,  if  they  do 
not  astonish  you  so  much  at  first,  are  not  apt  to  cUaappoint  yon 
on  more  minute  inspection.  There  may  have  been  many  waate 
eloanent  preachers  than  Dr.  Chalmers;  hot  how  aeklom  do  you 
fina  that  rushing  and  equestrian  oratory  combined  with  aiicb  a 
TarioQS  scientific  culture,  such  a  broad,  cheerful^  and  ezpanaiTe 
piety,  such  a  child-like  simphcity  of  emotion,  and  sock  a  direct 
and  sddier-like  energy  of  action  1  So  it  b  with  Bonsen. 
Prussia,  like  Russia,  has  many  cleyer  diplomatists :  in  no  country 
of  Europe  are  the  masters  of  public  bustness,  and  the  ie|;idalors 
of  social  form  more  respected  and  asore  respectable ;  eren  the 
liberals  in  Germany,  where  they  are  not  embittered  by  penonal 
feeling,  speak  with  just  acknowledgntent  of  the  charader  asid 
talents  of  the  Prussian  boreaucratists ;  hot  Bubshi,  had  he  heai 
a  mere  first-rate  German  diplomatist,  would  hare  fisiled  to  make 
that  impression  on  this  country^  which  we  know  he  haa  made. 
In  addition  to  mere  diplomatic  fiddi^  and  acuteneas,  daring  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  residence  amongst  ua,  he  exhibited  lo  die 
men  of  this  country  a  depth  of  profound  scholarship,  m  broadA 
of  philosophic  suryey,  and  a  liberal  flow  of  fine,  healthy,  hnman, 
and  Christian  sentiment,  that  took  captiye  all  who  had  any  per- 
ception of  what  is  great,  and  any  sympathy  with  what  is  BoUe 
in  human  character.  Men  ^  in  the  House''  and  in  West  End 
saloons,  who  were  ambitious  to  grace  their  political  speeches  with 
a  Latin  quotation,  were  astonished  to  find  a  son  of  red  tape  who 
could  quote  Homer  a  great  deal  more  fluently  than  they  conld 
Horace ;  Poseyites  in  their  dim  and  narrow-windowed  cells  heard 
from  afar  that  there  was  an  ambassador  firom  the  Court  of  Berlin 
in  London  who  knew  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the  litnrp^ies  and  the 
creeds  as  well  as  they  did,  though  he  made  a  yery  diffnent  use 
of  them  ;  Exeter  Hall  orators^  and  Baptist  missionaiy  agenta,  and 
erangeiical  alliances,  and  Church  of  England  home  miasioiis 
found  him  equally  open  to  zealous  sjrmpathy,  and  ready  for 
hearty  co-operation^  proyided  they  would  accept  him  snch  as  he 
was,  a  man  without  hatred,  and  a  Christian  withoot  secta^ 
rianism.     It  was  manifest  to  all,  that  a  GernMU  with  a  large 
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iiesrt  was  in  the  micist  of  us,  and  with  an  intellect  nothing 
smaller,  and  of  extraordinaiy  accompUshment  to  boot ;  a  man 
wlio  couM  employ  the  leisure  wisely  stolen  from  a  busy  public 
life  one  "day  in  editing  a  collectioii  of  old  German  hymns,  the 
next  day  in  working  out  a  new  chronology  for  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  the  third  day  in  vindicating  the  disputed 
authorship  of  aa  ante-Nioene  treatise  on  Church  heresies ;  a  man 
who  had  lired  »nch  amongst  books, but  more  aroosigst  men;  whop 
with  a  rich  and  multiform  experience,  had  spent  one  part  of  his 
life  in  Berlia,  another  in  Borne,  and  a  third  in  London ;  aiid 
who  had  lired  in  each  of  these  so  different  plaoes,  with  open 
eyes,  and  open  heart,  and  active  hands,  and  yet  maintained 
everywhere  the  native  freedom  g(h,  noble  and  a  manly  character. 
But  there  was  one  qvality  of  Bunsen's  mind,  which,  though  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  less  appreciable  in  England,  was  not  lest 
necessary  to  his  completeness  as  a  man,  and  which  has  &ow  net 
the  least  virtue  in  determining  the  influence  which  he  must  ex«- 
ereise  over  his  oausntiymen  in  Prussia  and  in  Germany, — we  mean 
his  patriotism.  He  believed  in  Prussia,  and  be  believed  also  in 
Grermany :  in  Prussia  as  the  laost  influential  essentially  German 
slate:  in  Gemuiny  as  fats  own  fatherland,  and  as  a  country,  which 
by  tiie  very  significant  fatherhood  of  Kepler,  Luther,  and  Gx)ethe, 
seemed  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  higher  intel- 
lectuid  and  moral  life  of  modem  Europe.  For  the  sake  of  this 
iaith,  when  an  anti-German,  and,  becanse  an  anti-German,  in  Us 
view  also  an  anti-Prussian  party,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  weak  and  vacillating  mind  oif  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
BuBsen  refused  to  hold  office  any  longer  as  the  representative  of 
that  kingdom  at  the  Cowrt  of  St.  James's.  The  Russian  party 
at  Berlin  celebrated  their  ill-mnened  ovation  by  the  banishment 
from  London  of  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most 
respected  gentleman  that  ever  had  represented  a  Grermaa  Court 
in  the  British  isles. 

But  the  Bussian  party  in  Berlin  havie  no  doubt  by  this  time 
discovered  that  they  have  only  done  their  work  by  halves,  in 
sending  Bunsen  simply  out  of  London,  So  long  as  such  a  Ger- 
man can  live  at  large  in  Germany,  with  a  free  pen  and  a  free 
press,^  the  anti-^xerman  party  in  that  country  will  sit  upon  a 
purple  cushion  not  without  thorns.  In  acme  respects  the  learned 
diplomatist  now  enjoying  the  ease  of  domestic  hfe,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  literary  leisure  on  the  romantic  hanks  of  the  Keckar,  is  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  conclave  of  courtiers,  bureaucra- 


*  The  press  in  the  north  of  Germany  is  practically  free  to  those  who  know  how 
to  use  the  liberty  wraelv.  There  is  an  ftmmetne  difference  in  this  respect  'be- 
jtween  the  BtmoKifh&m  of  JBeriiiKaMi  VittUMU 
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>  and  bi^ocs  in  Bec&u  &axi  {lecnud  ixKT^  I 
bat  more  remoce  ita^  of  lioodcB.     So  ioB^  »  ke  im*i  ia  tke 
ki^  En^hah.  mecrvpoosi  ix  wws  at  xasit  kasr 
Rteraed^to  GcmtasT  W  is  altogedaer  a  ^ 
GerTBan  »  be  s  at  xhe  rreaei:  naomeEt  ateve  aB  i 
aanr  tbtte — ror  as  NapoKOfi  san,  at  laose 
af  the  voncrs  profress^  wbot  ginwarrrr  *. 
mBa%  ^bov  rare  are  BKBr     Xcv< 

at  gcin^  thruujgh  one  cf  tbeoe  i.giiuA  af 
ani  depressioct.  darioLsr  w^Bich  tfe 
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fush  m  Gcd  aad  cmiaaB  pr^sres^  is  of  i 
▼atiKL  Tbe  year  l^M*  brcwgibt  to  a  <  ~~  " 
oecp-^OQCra  aspcrKsoas  after  njTyiiiii  imiti  aiuui 
aLiicd  up  IB  tbe  cenenl  GaiiUH  scoi  bv*  tbe 
atroggie  of  1813:  che  wares  of  aaskoal  eatba 
^dEafithr  aai  sveBed  prowBr:  bet  as  thcce  « 
i«Ie  the  Acod.  and  w  cars  wMr  what  ifee 
dke  taaaid  KIIov^  oi  vcSsxsl  sencoxBt  cns^i  achr 
aad  break  into  ihmnu  a&i  £e ;  asid  aw  tbere  fias  5^ 
after  sacb  a  nitfLe  oa^reak  s  tbe  meejajjnr  ecmecTi 
of  ebb  asd  ssagsaaaiy  and  derreasoci.  aa>i  viib  »?€  a  few  alB»  af 
bopelesBoesB^  ^esrcc»ieccT,  asd  dark  jejcair.  T^  ^■'^  ^  *^ 
«  Rmrtaoo.'^  la  Cfcrrca'  aad  Seise,  ias  naw  29t  meki  m(  tbe 
iwido-  of  alfir*s  is  Berlin  :  acd  tb*  eferiect  ef  ii.!:^  pafftv*  si>  &r 
as  one  oiaT  joi^  frma  rtecr  ccogact  ^Lsi  ssaacBCKS — 6r  ibe^ 
are  ob£^ed  s>  exercse  a  vLerurrt  caxiScc  s  :be  pablEir 
of  dsiSEr  pcincfptes — as  ace  ccfv  «>  errtg'giab  tie  i»ies  oif  i 
■agycaSn- 1^  seS  ^ratbezs  rs  tse  irwt  et  tire  aebfejt : 
At  EKccu*!.  nxt  tttagfii  to  rvrnry  asd  nLnrcnz^r^Ly  g»  vssA^  aS 
Aose  Hberal  a=d  cccsax^cai  3xeaa«res  wbaeaT  w4t  bees  aaaK- 
gvmed  bj  Bar:c  Sceia  widt  soci  ga'^TTt  ccad^enoe  izr  tae  year 
I'^'I'sS*  ccc£raaed  \j  tie  i*'.ra>  wrrri  ct  :r?5a£  Eaii'jeeM  acW** 
tafies  at  Tanrsa.  xr»i  saZBoved  bj  tbe  ratr^idc  bii.*M  wsieb  Anred 
S0  Sreeh-  a:  Letrzfg  xsd  Wjcflrttxr^  Is  i  v*?c*i.  easmncinfiaaBB 
was  :o  be  toterated  cclj  s$  a  xnx:  tde  :s?TuraBKsc  was  aa 
ie«ect  to  tbe  cid  tjre.  wiScb  tbe  Oeitiua  reirr  7rw<es  bad 
wkb  ocS-  too  rrarcTT  fc^ctr  tcrrrred  !5:eiiL  tbe  cma  Ltirmm  m( 
France*  aad  ct  vi^cb  ^e'&ir  TfwiVTt  was.  *^  ^emcim-  POft  ai# 

neoce  of  tbs  ^Tsem^  the  peocie.  b»bj»  '^cam:;^  cbnr  ifiic  ««lb 
imi  eoDn^r^K.  bare  jreenET  bai  reiaseii  tii  eoflmiuit  tbaa  ^er 
bare  ceai  treated  ^ptc  »  HLjizeir  br  rndaijcsBt  tbca^rs;.  Wc  si 
sere  ^aesraseii  wxb  wiictct  i  ttMnrasj  ct  ksssci^.  ctwrtiw^  sid 
L.Y»uKx^cg  groclers  aiirrc  p2a|r  tie  zaaur  rf  gneeaiug^  fir 
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as  a  trae  German,  and  a  historical  student  well  instructed  in 
the  system  of  local  and  communal  liberties,  which  originally 
belonged  to  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  Bunsen  was  opposed.  His 
noble  nature  rebelled  against  a  theory  of  politics  whicn  recognises 
in  the  social  mass  nothing  more  than  the  wheels  of  a  gigantic 
official  machine ;  his  residence  in  Rome  had  shewn  him  to  what 
a  state  of  degradation  this  maxim,  when  consistently  applied, 
can  reduce  the  Church ;  and  now  his  sojourn  in  England  has 
taught  him  how  the  most  glaring  vices  of  mere  administrative 
machinery  can  be  neutralized,  and  even  turned  sometimes  into 
virtues,  by  great  spontaneous  activity  and  individual  enterprise 
among  tne  masses  of  the  people.  With  such  experience  and 
with  such  feelings,  the  philosophic  Prussian  diplomatist  and 
doctor  of  theology,  found  himself  restored  to  his  country  at 
a  period  when  men  with  whom  he  had  formerly  rejoiced  to 
co-operate  were  coming  forward  unblushingly,  or  with  a  thin 
disguise,  as  the  advocates  of  a  despotism  in  Church  and  State, 
of  which  the  perfect  pattern  existed  in  St.  Petersburg.  For  a 
man  in  his  position,  and  with  his  character,  under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  no  choice.  He  could  not  be  deaf;  he  would 
not  be  silent.  Unvalued  men  might  hold  their  tongues  without 
charge  of  remissness  or  cowardice ;  but  he  durst  not.  The  nation 
looked  to  him  as  the  honest  prophet  who  alone  could  voice  their 
burden  with  a  weighty  sincerity,  and  present  their  grievances 
with  a  grace.  There  was  not  a  party  or  a  class  in  Germany 
who  had  not  reason  to  respect  or  to  fear,  whenever  he  might 
come  forth  with  his  oracle.  The  Koman  Catholics  feared  liis 
erudition;  the  Protestants  respected  his  liberality;  the  Philo- 
Russians  of  the  reaction  feared  his  intimate  knowledge  of  public 
life  in  Prussia  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  his  power  of  ex- 
posing their  tortuous  ways,  and  their  subtle-woven  sophistries ; 
the  king — a  kindly  man  amid  much  weakness — honoured  him 
as  a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman,  and  was  grateful  to  him 
as  a  faithful  servant.  Never  prophet  spake  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances ;  and  his  prophecy  is  now  before  us,  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  man,  and  well  fitted  for  the  times,  "  Die 
Zeichen  der  ZeiV^  is,  indeed,  not  like  the  previous  works  of  the 
author,  a  monument  of  subtle  thought  and  elaborate  research, 
from  which  the  learned  of  future  generations  shall  borrow  the 
corner-stones  of  their  edifice ;  it  is  in  truth  only  a  collection  of 
pamphlets  bound  up  into  the  shape  of  a  book  in  two  volumes ; 
out  the  pamphlets  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time  in  Germany, 
are  of  more  value  than  many  systematic  dictionaries,  and  many 
long-rowed  encyclopsedias.  They  contain  the  living  oracles 
which  help  us  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  Past  to  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Present,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Future.     The 
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coming  historian  of  the  age  of  the  Reaction  ia  Germany,  when 
treating  of  the  important  relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
Europe  during  the  nrst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  have 
no  more  important  documents  to  refer  to  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  "  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen. 

The  title  of  the  book,  from  which  w«  shall  now  proceed  to 
translate  a  few  extracts,  is  certainly  for  us,  who  live  in  this  time 
and  place,  somewhat  unfortunate.  It  is  apt  to  excite  expecta* 
tions  which  will  not  be  gratified.  When  a  book  comes  upon  us 
with  such  a  superscription,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  book  of 
the  Revelations,  and  the  Number  of  the  Beast,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Reverend  John  Cumming.  But  the  learned  Prus- 
sian does  not  expound  mysteries,  or  read  dreams  in  that  fashion 
at  all.  He  deals  merely  with  existing  facts  and  explains  them 
as  one  who  believes  that  one  consistent,  wise  Providence  has 
worked  out  the  past  which  we  inherit  from  our  fathers^  and  is 
»ow  shaping  out  the  future,  which  our  children  shall  inherit 
from  us.  The  following  passage  states  the  double  point  of 
view,  under  which  the  Chevalier,  through  a  series  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  discourses,  finds  himself  constrained  to  contemplate 
the  present  aspect  of  religious  life  in  Prussia,  and  in  Europe 
generally : — 

"  On  my  return  to  my  own  country  last  summer,  after  fourteen 
years'  absence  in  England,  I  began  to  compare  the  impressions  with 
which  I  had  left  Germany,  with  the  more  ripe  views  which,  through 
more  extended  study,  and  a  more  large  experience  I  had  obtained ; 
and  in  doing  so  I  found  my  mind's  eye  fixed  on  two  phenomena 
which  stood  forward  as  signs  of  the  times,  both'  by  the  extensive- 
ness  of  their  operation,  and  by  the  pregnancy  of  their  signifieance. 
I  mean  the  power  of  free  spontaneous  association  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  rising  claims  and  increased  power  of  the  clergy 
or  hierarchy.  The  principle  of  voluntary  association,  to  speak  of  this 
first,  has  been  for  a  long  time  active  in  England ;  and  there  is  in  and 
about  London,  and  in  Great  Britain  generally,  scarcely  any  great 
movement  or  public  work,  of  which  the  roots  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
that  principle.  From  an  association  of  merchants  and  capitalists,  has, 
within  a  single  century,  arisen  the  British  Empire  in  India,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Tlie  free  State  of  America  arose  principally 
out  of  free  Christian  congregations  and  other  English  associations, 
and  the  germs  of  a  Canadian  union  are  even  now  visible,  which, 
through  the  power  of  this  principle,  is  destined  to  play  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  What  else  but  association  has, 
in  the  course  of  two  decades,  called  into  existence  the  gigantic  works 
of  railway  communication,  which  completely  throw  into  the  shade  the 
roost  important  undertakings  in  the  shape  of  roads  and  canals,  that 
formerly  were  the  boast  of  princes  and  states — works,  the  eonstruction 
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of  which  haBB  required  more  capital  than  the  revenues  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  workl?  What  other  principle  than  this  has  during  the 
same  period  in  England  achieved  Uie  erection  of  more  new  churches 
and  chapels,  wiil)  congregations  of  earnest  worshippers,  than  all  the 
governments  of  Europe*  and  all  the  clej-gj  had  been  able  to  erect 
during  the  last  four  centuries  ? 

^*  Whence  is  this  phenomenon  ?  is  it  a  product  of  the  most  recent 
time,  a  child  of  the  present  century,  at  least  of  the  last  eighty  years, 
a  shoot  of  the  great  modem  industrial  movement,  or  a  conquest  made 
for  us  by  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  and  our  so  much  be- 
praised  *  modem  civilisation/  Not  at  all.  The  history  of  England 
proves  the  contrary.  In  this  land  of  lusty  liberty  and  local  energy,  we 
find  free  congregations  f<Mrming  themselves  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  congregations  developed  themselves  as  Independents,  and  as« 
serted  their  right  to  exist,  like  Christianity  itself,  originally,  under  the 
persecuting  influences  of  two  hostile  national  churches.  Out  of  these 
Independents  arose  those  modern  *  Baptists,'  whom  even  learned 
theologians  in  Germany  will  sometimes  be  found  confounding  with 
the  fanatic  followers  of  the  famous  Jack  of  Leyden,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  Baptists  are  by  their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as 
everybody  knows,  free  Independents,  and  are  distinguished,  as  a  sect, 
only  by  ^eir  practising  the  rite  of  baptism  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  earliest  Christians,  by  immersion.  This  rite  they  administer 
only  to  such  persons  as,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  come 
forward  of  their  own  motion,  and  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  They  also  had  their  birth  in  the  midst  of 
persecutions,  and  established  themselves  as  free  Christian  associations 
of  the  faithful,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  they  now  number  many  thousands 
of  congregations,  and  above  ^ve  millions  of  Christian  souls,  black  and 
white.  The  great  moral  vitality  of  these  two  bodies  of  free  associated 
Christian  Churches,  is  shewn  in  the  success  of  their  missions,  by  which 
whole  races  have  been  converted  and  civilized,  whilst  the  Jesuit 
missions,  in  Paraguay,  have  trained  a  people  altogether  unfit  for  self- 
government,  and  who  can  do  nothing  out  of  leading-strings.  So  the 
Independents  worked  in  Tahiti,  against  whom  the  French  missions 
could  produce  a  counteraction  only  by  bayonets  and  brandy.  So  also 
the  Baptists  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  state  which  was  founded 
by  the  mission  now  forms  an  Independent  Church,  which  sends  out 
its  own  missions  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  All  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  sixty  years.  During  the  same  period,  or  rather 
during  the  last  250  years,  the  state  churches  of  both  England  and 
Scotland  have  shewn  very  little  capacity  for  extension  ;  the  German 
and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  even  less,  and  the  Lutherans  no  mis- 
sionary capacity  at  all.  To  the  same  rubric  belong  all  free  associa- 
tions for  chapels  of  ease,  scripture  readers,  and  all  the  various 
appliances  of  the  Home  Mission  in  London,  and  other  great  cities ; 
also  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
All  these  associations  have  sprung  into  being  within  the  last  sixty 
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years,  and  now  they  send  out  thousands  of  evangelists  and  apostles  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  educate  as  manj  CFangelisIs 
and  apostles  out  of  the  converted  natives,  to  be  the  germ  of  improved 
races  to  people  the  world  in  future  ages.  The  youngest  of  these  free 
religious  associations,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  grown 
under  our  eyes  in  the  most  recent  days,  has,  alongside  of  a  very  re* 
spectable  but  somewhat  ossified  national  church,  (kCekst  achtbarm  absr 
elwas  erstarrien  LandeskirchA,)  put  forth  an  amount  of  moral  activity 
which  pales  the  glory  <^  all  the  state  churches  in  the  world." 

The  first  ^at  sign  of  the  time  thereforCy  which  strikes  the 
mind  of  our  i^nissian  theological  philosopher,  is  the  principle  of 
voluntary  association  as  contrasted  with  the  machinery  of  gov^n- 
ment  both  in  Church  and  State.  Let  no  man  think  this  a 
matter  of  small  moment  in  reference  to  the  general  cnlture  of 
Europe,  because  it  is  a  thing  so  common  and  familiar  m  these 
islands.  That  it  is  not  confined  to  this  comer  of  Christendomi 
the  Chevalier  goes  on  to  shew  in  detail,  specifying  particnlariy 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  association  in  his  own  country,  for  the 
support  of  impoverished  evangelical  congregations,  particularly 
in  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  the  activity  ofwhich  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  and  those  not  at  ail 
favourable  to  such  undertakings,  it  has  collected  and  distributed 
above  half  a  million  of  dollars.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
this  principle  is  so  active  at  the  present  moment,  as  Great 
Britain ;  wnile  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  system  of  official  over- 
governing,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Prussian  politics,  is 
always  striving  to  keep  this  most  powerful  influence  within  as 
narrow  bounds  as  possible;  and  if  it  is  an  influence  ordained  by 
God  for  the  attainment  of  most  important  ends  in  human  civili- 
sation, it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  enlightened  Prussian  statesman 
is  doing  the  highest  service  which  a  far-sighted  patriotism  can 
perform  when  be  unfolds  to  his  countrymen  the  method  of  its 
operation,  and  enumerates  the  extraordinary  triumphs  which  it 
has  achieved.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  Chevalier  in  writing  this  book,  to  make  a  declara- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  German  Governments,  that  the  principle  of 
doing  every  thing  by  forced  Government  machinery,  and  nothing 
by  free  popular  movement,  is  a  principle  that,  as  God  has  con- 
stituted the  world,  can  never  lead  to  any  great  moral  results ; 
and  such  a  declaration  in  fact,  is  made  with  very  marked  emphasis 

*  In  estimating  the  amount  of  moral  sympathy  for  ecclesiastical  objects  in 
Grermany  indicated  by  this  figure,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  eoroparatlTe 
value  of  money  in  a  country  where  2000  dollars  (£300)  per  annum  is  a  large 
salary  for  Government  officials. 
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in  another  part  of  the  volume  from  which  we  are  now  quoting. 
Those  who  have  ears  to  hear  in  Berlin,  in  Mecklenburgh,  or  m 
Hanover,  let  them  hear  the  following  words : — 

''  I  confess,  as  a  Grerman  and  a  Prussian,  not  without  sorrow,  that 
experience  and  reflection  have  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  poli- 
tical principle,  that  the  ststbic  of  centralization  is  inconsistent 

WITH  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  TRUE  FREEDOM,  AND  IS  A 
SYSTEK  WmCH,  IN  THE  LONO-RUN,  WEAKENS  MORE  THAN  IT  STRENOTH* 
ENS,  THAT  AUTHORITT  OP  THE  STATE  IN  BEHALF  OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MAIN- 
TAINED. Bj  centridization  I  mean  the  common  continental  system 
of  governing  merely  by  government  officials.  The  necessary  opera* 
tion  of  thb  system  is  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  tutelage,  to  in- 
terdict them  from  performing  the  slightest  function  of  public  life  on 
their  own  motion,  and  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  social  organism 
alongside  of  itself,  and  specially  to  repress  that  independent  life 
which  naturally  belongs  to  every  healthy  Christian  congregation.  A 
bareaucracy,  of  this  description,  which  strengthens  the  fiscal  element 
of  the  old  absolutism,  by  a  mechanism  going  down  into  the  lowest 
details  of  police  regulation,  according  to  the  idea  of  Napoleon,  is  in 
no  department  more  unsuitable  and  more  dangerous  than  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  state  to  the  Church.  As  soon  as  a  collision  takes  place 
between  a  purely  bureaucratic  government,  and  a  church  under  the 
influence  of  exalted  hierarchical  ideas,  the  state  always  come  off  with 
damaged  reputation  from  the  contest.'' 

More  important  words  than  these  have  not  been  spoken  by 
any  public  man  in  Germany^  since  the  time  when  the  sudden 
shocK  of  national  adversity  forced  the  Prussian  Government  to 
seek  help  from  the  liberal  counsels  of  Baron  Stein.  It  were 
easy  to  enlarge  on  the  important  political  principle  here  enun- 
ciated^  and  to  accumulate  all  sorts  of  instances  from  the  philo- 
sophic fvXiuce^  of  Plato's  ideal  republic,  through  the  rapacious 
fiscal  officials  of  the  long  dreary  and  obstinately  dying  Byzantine 
Empire,  down  to  the  bureaucratic  and  pragmatical  Gerards  and 
Manteuffels  that  now  advise  the  weak  majesty  of  Berlin ;  bat 
we  must  leave  the  political  question  undiscussed,  in  order  to 
place  before  the  reader  that  portentous  ecclesiastical  sign  of 
the  times,  which  has  mainly  called  forth  the  Chevalier's  manly 
protest : — 

"  Not  less  distinctly  recognisable  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
England,  is  the  second  sign  of  the  times.  I  mean  the  rising  power 
of  the  clergy  as  a  ruling  caste,  or  the  hierarchy  ;  and  that  principally, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Here  also,  of  course,  the  difference  of  national  habits  and  institutions 
produces  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  historical  exhibition  of  one 
common  social  principle ;  but  the  phenomenon  remains  substantially 
the  same.     No  two  things  are  more  different  in  many  respects  than 
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Eagliili  PiuejisiD  and  6«nMii  LatWraniam.  Tbe  on 
EpisGopacj  independent  of  tbe  State*  and  of  the  policct  and  atanda  in 
an  intimate  relation  to  manj  national  feeling  and  modet  of  acdTily. 
Lutheranism,  again,  is  the  child  of  a  consistorial  charch  goTemed  bj 
state  officials.  Tke  Lutheran  pastors,  froai  whom  this  hierarcfiie 
tendeacT  proceedik  shew  thcfnaehres  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  at  aH 
moTcd  either  bj  the  eoagregational  eleaient  wbich  Gtrmmmj  kaowt 
onlj  throagh  the  Reformed  (Generese  or  CWKinistic)  Cbvivfaea,  er 
bj  thote  regenerating  iafluencea  which  have  fCimd  tha  gcoerml  Chria- 
tian  worid  daring  tbe  last  AXtr  jears^  To  both  theae  Tkal  Bora- 
ments  thej  rather  oppose  themseirea  as  encroacbing  on  tbe  d^Hj 
of  office,  or,  as  infected  with  the  BMdem  plagoe  of  LiberaKsan,  the 
common  eneai  j  of  Chnrchea  as  of  Stales.  And  in  relation  to  Gnaiaa 
science,  pbihwophj,  and  the  higher  philological  criticvBi»  la  whi^ 
tbej  are  indebted  for  everrthiag  that  thej  know,  tbey  nasniDa  a  po- 
sition of  direct  antagonisa,  taking  tbeir  sUnd  stiffij  on  a  theological 
STstera,  which  is  as  tar  removed  Urom  the  great  ideaaof  the  ^laboKcal 
books  of  tbe  Befonnatioo,  as  it  is  firom  tbe  greatest  and  moec  genial  of 
tbe  Reformers  whose  name  tber  abase.  Going  fmr  bcjo«d  tbe  point 
of  view  alike  of  the  exaberant  Stefens^  andtba  temperate  Hnrleaa, 
tbej  insolentlj  accwe  the  great  men  of  oer  anrrerskieav  <»f  keeping 
themselTcs  at  a  distaace  irom  the  congregational  lile  of  tbe  Chris* 
tian  Charchcs«  and  sacrificing  practical  life  to  criticnl  acienee ;  ako* 
gether  forgettol  of  tbe  £ict^  that  one  main  reason  of  the  debilitj  of  onr 
congregatiooal  life  was  even  that  rerr  li^Iess  ortbodoxj  froaa  wbich 
these  men  hare  achieyed  cor  redempiion.  The  nndeninhle  results  of 
learned  research  thej  reject  as  infidel,  and  condemn  as  godless  what 
nnqaesdoDablj  arose  from  a  deep  toontain  of  religioos  earnestness 
And  in  this  waj  thej  out  off  the  roots  of  aH  congregational  life  in  onr 
chorche?,  whether  it  be,  on  the  one  hand,  bj  their  high  notions  of  the 
tfigoitj  of  the  clerical  bodj  in  tke  Christian  Chnrch,  or,  on  the  other, 
bj  the  slaviab  serriirtT  with  which  tber  delight  to  recognise  tbem- 
selves  as  tickd  offinais  in  oppeiation  to  the  pepufair  mammi  oi  which 
Christiaa  congregations  are  necesearilj  composed.  And  if  thej  da 
nos  persecate  with  the  sword,  as  their  pre4eee;iSQrs  did,  this  seema  la 
arise  more  from  the  lack  of  power  than  of  heartj  gaod-wilL  Far 
that  this  heartj  good-will  to  persecate.  as  the  natnrai  coocomitaat  of 
high  hierarchic  lendencies  reallj  exist5«  is  attested  b j  so  mamj  promi- 
nent  &cts  of  which  eTerjbodj  takes  note,  that  I  need  not  bring  lbr> 
ward  detailed  proors  of  the  fact,  writing  as  I  do  principalij  for 
G^man  readers.  That  the  same  exorbitant  claims  are  made  in  Eng- 
land, onder  difierent  local  conditions^  the  pheaomenon  of  Pnasriini 
safficieatlj  attests ;  and  a  detailed  examinaiioa  of  the  state  of  the  4tf> 
fisrem  chtirches  of  Europe,  wo  old  onlj  bring  oat  into  BDcre  <^^**^tft 
and  ondeaiabM  proounence  the  truth  of  oar  general  asseni«M^  that 


*  Of  eoons  cixnparatiTviT,  «2i«eB  set  agunst  th*  LjBdHeran  Cbacch  in  '    i«—^ 
The  Cbe«a]]«r  ksovs  pnfKtlir  w«ll  vhat  tlM  exact  anawnt  4f  S«Kte  fff  i  imbBMi  ■ 
wteefc  Atmynslws  the  Enffiih  Chorcb,  as  contraiied  witfk  the  LftaiLWa  «f  ^m 
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the  HXEBARCHIC  ELEMENT  SI  AT  PBBSBNT  VEBT  ACTIVE  THROUGHOUT 

THE  WHOUE  OF  CuBiSTENDOM.  The  claims  of  a  divine  right  inherent 
ID  the  clerical  hody  over  the  coDsciences  of  men,  and,  aa  far  as  poft* 
Bible,  over  the  whole  intellectual  culture  of  the  humiin  race,  are  every 
where  the  same ;  and  not  less  striking,  to  a  first  glance  certainly,  ia 
the  contrast  between  the  exalted  notions  on  this  subject  now  preva- 
lent, and  the  more  moderate  views  generally  entertained  at  the  com'> 
mencement  of  the  present  century." 

To  us  in  this  country  who  know  the  ultra-Lutheran  party  in 
Berlin,  principally  by  the  results  of  their  policy  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  poor  Baptist  preachers  in  various  parts  of  northern  Ger- 
many^ this  sketch  oi  their  character  and  principles,  from  a  per- 
son of  unquestioned  personal  piety  and  profound  theological 
knowledge,  who  has  lived  long  in  toe  midst  of  them,  cannot  but 
prove  peculiarly  valuable.  Even  more  interesting,  however,  as 
touching  our  own  immediate  feelings  and  relations,  must  be  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  on  the  state  of  our  British  churches,  and 
on  the  elements  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  life  now  fermenting  in  the 
midst  of  us.  The  following  passage  contains  the  Chevalier^s  ripe 
conclusions  on  the  Anglican  phenomenon  of  pusbtism,  tne 
counterpart  in  this  country  of  the  High  Lutheranism  of  the 
German  churches  just  described ;  and  m  reading  this  opinion, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  has  the  double  advantage 
of  having  lived  for  many  years  amongst  us,  as  part  of  our  own 
ecclesiastical  life,  (for  in  this  he  shared  by  his  large  Christian 
sympathy,  and  by  the  fact  of  his  having  a  son  in  the  English 
(jhurch) ;  and  farther,  as  a  well-instructed  and  impartial  spec- 
tator, which  very  few  or  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be. 

**  Pnseyism,  as  it  appears  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  only  a  feeble  copy  of  the  hier- 
archic schemes  of  Rome,  its  great  prototype,  while  it  is  opposed  in 
these  countries  both  by  a  Puritanic  opposition  of  a  decidedly  national 
type,  and  by  a  general  desire  for  greater  evangelic  liberty.  But  to 
the  praise  of  both  these  parties,  and  more  still  of  the  English  people, 
let  it  be  said,  that  their  High-church  leaders,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
not  publicly  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  as  little  as  their  theological  oppo- 
nents the  Evangelicals  can  be  accused  of  wishing  to  establish  an  eccle- 
siastical absolutism  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  such  as  exists  in 
Petersburg.  After  many  oscillations,  many  men  of  consequence  be- 
longing to  both  parties  are  now  proposing  to  admit  the  laity  to  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  example  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  But  the  clerical 
party  here  displays  all  the  blindness  of  hereditary  absolutism.  They 
are  inclined,  as  the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  Convocation  in 
the  present  month  (July  1855)  shews,  to  concede  to  the  laity  this 
hberty  on  the  principle  of  octroiy  without  comprehending  that  xht 
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shews  bow  scientific  enlightenment,  when  introduced  by  freedom  of 
conscience,  produced  results  of  the  most  blessed  kind,  which  were  in 
vain  sought  after  bj  a  people  to  whom  that  indispensable  condition  of 
all  true  freedom  was  wanting ;  a  people  who  would  be  free  without 
conscience,  and  enjoy  rights  without  carrying  the  feeling  of  duty  in 
their  bosoms.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  these  historical  phenomena  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  For  if  all  individual  freedom  can  produce  salu- 
tary results  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  conscientiously ;  if  con- 
Bcientions  men  and  true  morality  can  exist  only  where  that  which  is 
most  holy  in  the  conscience,  y\z,,  the  faith  in  what  is  divine^  and  the 
will  to  subserve  it,  is  respected  by  the  removal  of  all  comtraint ;  it  is 
plain  that  the  right  use  of  every  other  sort  of  freedom  must  lie  in  the 
possession  of  this  fundamental  freedom.  And  as  is  the  case  with  po- 
litical freedom  generally,  so  specially  must  the  relation  of  freedom  of 
conscience  be  to  the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  right  of  free  activity  in  the  industrial  domain.  The  right 
of  individual  citizens  to  exercise  their  trades  for  themselves  and  the 
public,  the  right  of  free  trade,  instead  of  prohibitory  tariffs,  all  spring 
from  that  same  root  in  the  religious  conscience ;  and  the  enemies  of 
the  former  have  not  been  less  eager  than  the  opponents  of  the  latter, 
to  prophesy  the  dissolution  of  tlie  bands  of  society,  and  the  overthrow 
of  all  civil  order,  from  the  relaxation  of  tlie  exclusive  laws  by  which 
the  social  machine  had  so  long  been  regulated.  But  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  Humanity  has  gone  on  achieving  for 
Itself  one  domain  of  freedom  after  another  triumphantly,  for  this  de^>- 
est  reason,  that  the  guarantee  of  all  popular  freedom  does  not 

U£  IN  IDEAS  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  AND  IN  £NLIGUTENM£NT  PRO- 
CEEDING  THEREFROM,    BUT   IN   A    MORAL   SUBSTRATUM   OF   CHARACTER 

AND  IN  MORAL  CULTURE ;  which  moral  culture,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
impossible  without  the  first  condition  of  all  moral  life,  the  free  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  according  to  the  idea  of  that  which  tbe  heart  of 
the  individual  acknowledges  to  be  most  sacred.'* 

But  in  spite  of  the  triumphant  assertion  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, by  which  the  last  three  centuries  have,  above  all  pre- 
ceding ages,  been  distinguished,  the  counteracting  influence  of 
an  increased  tendency  to  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  most 
recent  times,  and  at  the  present  hour,  is  not  less  strikingly  ma- 
nifest ;  perhaps  more  stnkingly  just  because  the  world  had  got 
accustomed  to  the  pleasant  notion,  that  the  blood-sucking  vam- 
pire of  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  so  many  pious  lives  were 
sacriBced  in  ante-Protestant  times,  had  now  become  a  tame  and 
milk-sopping  beast,  from  which  only  a  poor  nervous  weakling 
or  a  religious  alarmist  could  apprehend  any  danger ;  and  now 
after  this  comfortable  intermezzo  of  ecclesiastical  peace  and  secu- 
rity, forth  comes  the  medisBval  monster  again,  smelling  of  blood 
and  dungeons,  and  walks  in  procession  through  civilized  ciUea, 
escorted,  as  of  old,  by  two  grave  and  decent  virgins^  milk-white 
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Religion  on  the  right  hand^  and  square-capped  Learning  on  the 
left  On  this  very  ill-omened  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  let  us  hear  the  Chevalier  :-— 

"  Wlio,  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  present  century,  would  have 
believed  that  in  the  land  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Jean  Galas,  symp- 
toms of  the  renewal  of  religious  hatred  would  have  been  manifested 
immediately  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  that  contemporane- 
ously with  Le  Maistre  and  De  Donald,  a  scho<^  of  men  would  arise 
who  should  defend  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  apply  to  that 
bloody  business  the  terrible  words, 

Ce  sang^  6toit-il  done  si  pur  I — 

that  in  1823  Frederick  the  Seventh  was  only  with  difficulty  kept  back 
from  re-introducing  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  t — that  the  Zillerthaler 
in  Tyrol,  after  enduring  much  harsh  treatment  and  oppression,  should, 
in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  nineteenth  century,  m  violation  of  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  have  received  from  the  Austrian 
Government  the  grace  of  banishment  from  their  green  native  hills, 
just  as  the  Madiais,  in  1858,  were  graciously  permitted  to  leave  Flo- 
rence t  Tea,  who  would  have  believed  that  thousands  of  Protestants, 
and  millions  of  united  Greeks,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which,  though  despotic,  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  general  tolera- 
tion, and  under  the  government  of  the  brother  of  that  religious  and 
liberal  Alexander  should  have  been  forced  into  the  National  Church 
of  Russia  by  every  evil  art  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  that  in  districts 
where  this  National  Church  had  never  been  predominant,  or  had 
never  existed  ? 

**  But  what  shall  we  say  f  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  demon  of 
religious  persecution  has  shewed  its  renewed  activity,  even  in  Protest- 
ant Churches  t  The  States  of  Sweden,-— even  that  Sweden  which, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty  in  Germany, — have  last  year  passed  a  very  intolerant  act. 
The  persecution  of  evangelical  unions  is  maintained,  and  all  native 
Swedes  who  shall  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  forthwith 
banished  the  country.  The  king,  afler  long  delay,  has  sanctioned  this 
illiberal  enactment  with  regard  to  Sweden,  while  in  religious  Norway 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  exists  1  Then  as  to  Germany, 
not  only  in  Mecklenburg,  which  has  become  the  victim  of  a  general 
system  of  reckless  retrogression,  but  in  other  German  lands,  a  violent 
and  inhuman  persecution  has  been  raised  against  the  Baptist  congre- 
gations, which,  under  the  protection  of  short-lived  privileges,  had 
begun  to  be  organized. 

'*  Nay,  what  is  more  striking,  even  among  Christian  men  of  liberal 
culture  in  Germany,  doctrines  with  respect  to  toleration  have  been 
publicly  propounded  more  worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  of 
the  nineteenth.  Whence  this  halting  of  the  Germans  behind  the 
general  march  of  civilized  humanity  t 

*'  I  say  nothing  about  the  Jews.    To  deal  witb  tbem  on  prineipleB 
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of  intolerance  and  ezclusiveness  is  accounted  no  illiberaliij  bj  many 
men  who  are  the  leaders  of  our  most  liberal  political  parties. 

"  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  present  passion  for  religious  perse- 
cution is  not  confined  to  a  few  fanatical  and  ambitious  individuals, 
but  has  its  roots  deep  in  society,  and  in  our  present  social  conditions. 
As  little  can  it  be  characterized  as  the  tendency  of  any  particular 
Church,  or  of  any  single  people.  Is  it  a  daughter  of  the  increased 
power  of  the  hierarchy  ?— or  is  it  a  consequence  of  the  general  eccle- 
siastical movements  of  the  age  ? — or  is  it  an  effect  of  retrograde  Ab- 
solutism as  such  ?— or  has  it  perhaps  yet  deeper  sources  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  in  power  that  Uie  existing  ecclesiastical  and 
political  institutions,  being  destitute  of  every  principle  of  natural 
cohesion,  can  only  be  kept  from  springing  asunder  by  artificial  and 
violent  means?" 

After  this  general  statement  of  the  subject,  the  Chevalier  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  in  detail  some  recent  events  in  the  public  life 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Germany,  which  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  oi  an  extensive  conspiracy  in  the  clerical  mind 
of  the  age,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  exclusive  claims  in 
the  most  absolute  manner,  and  trampling  down  all  free  thought 
by  fraud  where  possible,  and  by  force  where  necessary.  Into 
many  of  these  detailed  expositions  we  have  no  space  to  follow 
him ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  shortly  to  indicate  the  principal  con- 
tents, that  the  Church  historian  and  the  political  philosopher 
may  be  made  aware  what  rich  and  various  materials  are  collected 
in  these  pages  for  enabling  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment  of 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  first  matter 
handled  is  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  Bonifacius,  the  apostle 
of  the  Germans,  which  took  place  in  Fulda,  Mainz,  Altenberg, 
Strasburg,  and  various  cities  of  Germany,  on  the  5th  of  June  of 
the  year  which  has  just  passed  away.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Baron  Ketteler,  bishop  of  Mainz,  which  in  the  eighth  century 
was  the  see  of  Bonifacius, — delivered  an  oration  to  his  cleiOT,  in 
which  the  following  strong  passage  occurs: — "To  Boniracios 
the  Germans  owed  that  unity  of  faith  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Carlovingians  rendered  a  political  unity  possible.  But  when  in 
after  ages  that  spiritual  bond  was  torn  asunder,  then  there  was 
an  end  also  of  German  political  unity,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
German  people.  As  the  Jewish  people  lost  its  vocation  on  the 
earth  by  crucifying  the  Messiah,  so  has  the  German  people  lost 
its  high  vocation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  destroying  the 
unity  of  faith  which  was  created  by  Bonifacius,  Since  that 
time  Germany  is  the  country  which  has  contributed  mainly  to 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  to  introduce 
a  heathenish  way  of  viewing  things  i  nto  Christendom." 
There  is  nothing  here  but  the  traditional  cant  about  a  merely 
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external  and  mechanical  unity,  cemented  bj  clerical  domination, 
to  which  our  ears  are  sufficiently  accustomed  in  this  country ; 
but  in  Germany,  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been  wont 
to  live  and  to  mingle  together  in  peace,  and  to  have  all  social  and 
civil  rights  in  common,  such  language  is  ominous,  and  looks  as 
if  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia — written  in  blood  two  hundred  years 
ago — had  been  forgotten.  Bunsen,  therefore,  does  good  service 
to  his  country  by  bringing  forth  from  the  multifarious  stores  of 
his  ecclesiastical  erudition  the  most  ample  proof  that  Bonifaciua 
was  not  so  much  the  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Germany  as  the 
apostle  of  the  hierarchical  system  and  the  Papacy,  while  the  true 
apostle  of  the  Germans  was  unquestionably  that  Ulfilas  who, 
aoout  the  year  370,  made  from  the  original  Greek — and  not 
from  the  Romish-Latin — New  Testament  the  well-known  Moeso- 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  oldest  and  most  classical 
monument  of  the  Teutonic  languages  which  exists.  The  system 
of  Papal  tyranny,  of  which  Bonifacius  was  the  tool,  consisting^ 
as  it  did,  in  a  cunning  combination  of  Jewish  sacerdotal  exclu- 
siveness  and  of  sensuous  heathen  ceremonial,  was,  according  to 
Bunsen,  the  real  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Christian  life  in 
Germany,  by  robbing  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  freedom, 
and  self-originated  vitality,  which  was  their  glory  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Chm'ch.  To  restore  these  rights,  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  took  its  name  from  Martin  Luther,  became  neces- 
sary; and  the  political  evils  with  which  this  religious  reform 
was  accompanied  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  not  of  the  heroic 
instrument  of  that  reform,  but  of  its  hierarchical  opponentSi 
whose  corporate  selfishness  had  at  first  made  reform  necessary,  and 
whose  infatuated  obstinacy  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  its  pro- 
gress when  commenced.  As  to  the  general  charge  of  ^^  heathen- 
ism,'" brought  against  the  German  people,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
for  Bunsen,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  to  reply,  that 
**  in  no  country  of  Europe  is  a  living  faith  in  the  moral  govemn 
ment  of  God  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  now  is  in  that  very  Italy ^  where 
the  external  unity  of  a  Churchy  consisting  merely  of  clergy j  is  mosi 
rigorously  maintained  i*  and  he  adds,  moreover,  what  well  de- 
serves to  be  seriously  considered  by  persons  in  this  country, 
that  ^^  the  German  people  has  a  more  profound  faith  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  than  any  people  known  to  me.^ 
But  over  this,  and  many  other  most  interesting  statements  in 
the  Chevalier's  book,  our  present  purpose  forbids  us  to  linger. 
After  discussing,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical bearings  of  the  apostleship  of  Bonifacius,  the  author  goes 
on  to  set  forth,  in  a  more  distinct  and  articulate  style,  the  claims 
of  the  ultramontane  party  in  Germany,  as  they  are  contained 
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in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Assembly  of  German  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  which  took  place  at  Wurzbnrg,  in  the  memorable  year  of 
1848,  when  the  secret  aspirations  of  all  hearts  burst  convulsively 
into  public  view.     Tiiese  claims,  of  course,  under  the  imposing 
title  of  the  unfettered  liberties  of  the  Church,  meant,  according 
to  Romanist  ideas,  the  absolute  irresponsibility  of  the  clergy,  as 
opposed  to  the  State  and  the  Christian  Congregations,  in  all 
points,  not  only  of  religious   doctrine   and  discipline,  but  of 
national  education,  Church  patronage,  and  of  certain  important 
social  rights,  such  as  the  right  of  marriage,  and  in  all  matters 
also  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  Church  property.    These 
claims  were  more  fully  stated  and  insisted  upon,  with  a  calcu- 
lated violence,  by  the  same  party  in  Baden,  in  the  year  1851 ; 
on  which  occasion  the  five  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  presented  to  their  respective  governments 
(for  there  were  others  associated  with  Baden)  a  memorial,  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  the  manifesto  of  1 848 ;  and  the  statement  of 
their  demands,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  doctors  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  as  given  by  Bunsen,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  first  volume, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  documents,  illus- 
trating the  recent  history  of  the  Church,  that  his  two  valuable 
volumes  contain.*     Baden,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
^is  one  of  those  little  German  states  which  labour  under  the  un- 
fortunate division  of  the  government  and  the  people,  between 
two  distinct  faiths,  that  of  the  government  being  the  minority. 
In  this  State,  while  the  established  religion  is  Protestant,  and 
'  the  whole  population  not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  there 
are,  according  to  Bunsen's  statement,  900,000  Catholics.      A 
better  state  of  things  could  not  be  desired  for  a  well-banded  body 
of  Romish  Churchmen,  with  all  the  strength  of  Rome  behind, 
trjring  to  realize  those  schemes  of  absolute  domination  which  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  where  it  exists,  can  never  cease  to  cherish ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  presentation  of  this  claim  of 
sacerdotal  rights  in  the  year  1851,  was  followed  in  Baden  by  a 
conflict  between  Church  and  State  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature, 
and  which,  after  various  attempts  at  compromise,  remains  still 
tttisettled.      According  to  the  account,  however,  given  by  the 
Chevalier,  an  eye-witness  (for  he  is  at  present   domiciled  in 
Baden)  and  a  spectator,  both  well-informed  and  impartial,  in 
the  various  phases  of  this  collision,  the  government  has  generally 
had  the  worst  of  it.     Instead  of  standing  firmly  upon  the  law  of 

*  The  work  from  which  the  document  in  the  Appendix  is  taken,  bean  the  title, 
**  Expos4  Historique  et  Raieonnf  du  Conflit  entre  TEpiscopatet  les  Goavememanta 
dm  Territoires  compoeants  la  province  eccl^iastique  du  Haut  Rhio  en  AUemaene. 
Far  M.  L.  A.  Wamkoenig,  Profeaseor  du  droit  Eccl^aiastiqae  i  rUDiretsite  da 
Tttbingen,  BrtutaUes^  Paris,  et  Leipsie,  I85i^^ 
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the  land  and  the  sense  of  justice,  and  moderation  inherent  in  the 
Christian  people,  the  Baden  administration,  afler  complicating 
matters  by  the  rash  interference  of  the  police,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Rome,  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  narrow  spirit  of 
centralized  bureaucracy,  proved  no  match  for  the  far-reaching 
ambition  and  obstinate  consistency  of  the  ultramontane  hierarchy. 
Those,  in  this  country,  who  have  taken  a  philosophical,  and  not 
a  merely  local  interest  in  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  in  1843,  will 
read  with  much  instruction  the  detailed  account  given  by  the 
Chevalier  of  the  same  sort  of  struggle  now  taking  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar.  We  proceed  with  our  humble  duty  of 
indication.  After  discussing  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  hier* 
archical  party  in  this  Baden  collision  of  Church  and  State,  the 
Chevalier,  in  his  seventh  letter,  takes  up  the  subject  of  "  the 
fight  of  the  Romish  priesthood  against  the  conscience  of  the  laity, 
and  the  history  of  the  most  recent  persecutions."  On  this  chap- 
ter we  need  say  less,  as  it  discusses  matters  which  have  excited 
much  comment  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  even  given  rise 
to  the  active  intervention  of  the  British  Government,  not  with- 
out partial  success.  In  the  same  section  of  the  work,  the  reader 
will  tind  ample  documents  stating  the  case  of  Domiuico  Cecchetti| 
who,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial,  was  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  in  a  Tuscan  bridewell,  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Diodalis  translation  of  Hie  Bible; 
also  of  the  no  less  revolting  case  of  John  Evangelista  Borczynski, 
lay-brother  of  the  order  of  the  Merciful  Brothers  in  Prague, 
who,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian 
government  at  the  instance  of  the  Church,  for  the  crime  of  going 
over  to  the  Protestant  faith,  a  change  which  he  is  perfectly  entitled 
to  make  by  the  laws  of  the  empire !  Along  with  these  facts, — as 
Germans  are  always  learned,  and  will  always  philosophize, — the 
author  gives  us,  in  the  same  section,  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  priestly  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, from  the  ancient  Phenicians  and  Egyptians  down  to  the  most 
recent  exhibitions  of  sacred  spite  in  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden.  After  an  eloquent  and  manly  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
in  behalf  of  the  most  recent  victim  to  ultramontane  principles  in 
once  liberal  Austria,  the  Chevalier  proceeds  to  handle  a  matter 
less  harrowing  to  Christian  feelings,  but  not  less  dangerous 
to  the  growth  of  religious  liberty  in  Germany.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  a  very  ingenious  and  sophistical  defence  of  Lutheran 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  by  Dr.  Julius  Stahl,  a  Prussian,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Upper  House  in  Berlin,  a 
member  also  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  which  manages  the 
Church  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  person  high  in  the  confi- 
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dence  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  and  that  extreme  party  (with  whom 
Tholock  will  not  act)  who  are  endeavouring  by  the  combined 
influence  of  an  exclusive  patronage,  and  a  sharp  police,  to  school 
the  speculative  German  mind  into  a  stiff  orthodoxy,  and  to  drive 
the  idle  crowds  of  cigar-smokers  and  coflfee-sippers  by  tuck  of 
drum  and  touch  of  baton  into  the  Church,  This  method  of  re- 
generating the  religious  life  of  a  country,  however  natural  in 
Ludwigslust  and  Berlin,  where  nothing  is  done  without  a  drummer 
and  a  policeman,  appears  altogether  perverse  to  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  who,  in  opposition  to  it,  maintains  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christian  piety,  as  indeed  of  everything  that  deserves 
the  name  of  moral,  to  be  voluntary ;  and  that  there  is  no  way 
by  which  a  people  can  be  restored  to  religious  usages  and  eccle- 
siastical forms  once  fallen  into  disrepute,  unless  by  shaking  the 
Church  altogether  free  from  the  shackles  of  a  bureaucracy  and 
the  terror  of  a  police,  and  thus  giving  complete  freedom  to  the 
individual  conscience,  and  to  the  development  of  congregational 
life.  Congregational  life — free  congregational  life — that 
is  the  watchword  of  an  effective  Christianity  in  the  opinion  of 
Bunsen,  as  of  every  man  who  has  studied  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  intelligent  sympathy;  but  there  is  an- 
other watchword  which  was  early  raised  among  the  followers  of 
Christ,  and  which  the  advocates  of  intolerance  in  all  ages  have 
professed,  viz.,  the  unity  of  the  church.  This,  as  plainly 
appears  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Stahl,  of  which  the  title  stands 
prefixed,  is  the  watchword  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  present ;  and  the  virtue  of  this  watchword  it  is  which 
they  invoke  when  they  refuse  to  the  poor  Baptists  who  are  very 
small  sinners,  if  they  be  sinners  at  all,  that  free  right  of  religi- 
ous toleration  which  they  willingly  concede  to  the  splenaid 
offenders  of  the  Bomish  Church.  Let  us  see  how  ingeniously 
Dr.  Stahl — for  he  is  both  a  clever  and  a  well-read  man — ex- 
pounds to  the  conclave  of  pious  Hengstenbergians  in  the  capital 
of  Prussia,  the  philosophy  of  Christian  toleration,  or  rather  of 
Lutheran  intolerance.  We  translate  the  first  two  pages  of  the 
discourse : — 

"  In  the  epoch  of  modern  culture,  which  loves  to  designate  itself 
the  era  of  enlightenment  and  philosophy,  the  cardinal  virtue,  which 
stands  above  all  virtues,  is  religious  toleration.  Every  man  is  to 
live  according  to  his  private  conviction — Christian,  Jew,  Mahom- 
medan,  philosopher — but  he  must  yield  to  the  faith  of  others  the  same 
respect  that  he  demands  for  his  own.  The  State,  on  the  san»e  prin- 
ciple, is  to  recognise  all  religions  with  equal  deference  or  indifference  ; 
yea,  even  from  that  church  which  is  confessed  to  be  the  most  en- 
lightened— for  this  compliment  they  are  willing  to  pay  to  Protestant- 
ism,—even  from  the  church  of  the  reformers,  such  a  large  amount  of 
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toleration  is  expected,  that  it  shall  allow  to  men  every  variety  of  opi- 
nion, believer  or  unbeliever,  no  matter,  an  equal  right  to  teach  in 
university  chair  or  in  popular  pulpit.*  For  it  is  of  no  consequence 
before  God  and  man  what  a  person  believes,  but  only  how  he  acts. 
The  greatest  crime,  according  to  this  view,  with  which  a  man  can  be 
charged,  is  exclusiveness  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  religious  conviction  lay- 
ing claim  to  exclusive  right  and  authority. 

*'  Now,  to  this  modem  doctrine  of  toleration,  the  revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  is  directly  opposed.  The  God  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  tolerant;  he  is  'a  jealous  god.'  With  him  the 
first  command  is — '  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  hs.' 
The  people  under  the  old  covenant  were  expressly  enjoined  to  root 
out  every  other  religion  from  the  land.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets 
slaughtered  the  priests  of  BaaL  And  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Redeemer  himself  pronounces  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
all  who  do  not  believe  in  him ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  also  says,  '  Who- 
soever preaches  another  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.'  Even  the 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  Church — as  a  son  of  modern  enlightenment 
might  reasonably  argue — suffered  death,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
faith,  but  much  more  on  account  of  that  intolerance  with  which  they 
denounced  not  only  all  other  religions,  but  even  games  and  theatres, 
and  other  amusements  of  social  life.  And,  in  fact,  the  most  philoso- 
phical thinkers  among  the  heathens — a  Pliny  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius 
—were  their  most  determined  persecutors.  Yes,  truly,  Christianity 
is  essentially  opposed  to  the  toleration  of  the  old  Roman  Religion,  to 
the  toleration  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy,  and  even  to  Judaism,  in 
so  far  as  it  allowed  the  heathen  to  remain  in  their  error,  at  the  time 
when  the  religion  of  intolerance  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Its  kernel  is  exclusiveness,  its  method  of  operation  is  uni- 
versal aggression.  And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Con- 
scious to  itself  of  its  own  divine  truth,  how  could  it  be  tolerant  of 
error,  which  robs  God  of  his  honour  and  man  of  his  salvation  ? 

<'  It  is  most  certain,  indeed,  that  the  secret  motive  of  this  modem 
toleration,  was  no  other  than  the  doubt  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  in 
all  certain  and  obligatory  religious  truth.  It  is  the  famous  story  of 
the  three  rings,  in  Lessing's  *  Nathan  the  Wise/  No  one  can  know 
which  of  the  three  rings,  Christianity,  Judaism,  or  Mahommedanism, 
is  the  true  bequeathment  of  the  Father,  and  which  two  are  counter- 
feit. Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that  all  three  are  counterfeit,  and  that 
the  true  ring,  philosophic  religion,  has  been  lost.  Therefore,  let  each 
of  the  three  possessors  hold  his  ring  for  the  true  one,  and  live  peace- 
ably with  the  other  two.  The  decision  of  the  question  of  Christian 
toleration  depends,  therefore,  on  this  dilemma.  Are  Nathan  the 
Wise  and  Pilate  right,  when  they  ask,  '  What  is  truth  V  or  is 
Christ  right,  when  he  says,  *  I  ah  the  truth?'    The  cardinal  virtue 


*  This  has  no  meaning  except  in  reference  to  Germany,  where  a  violent  attempt 
18  now  being  made  to  exclude  Neologians,  and  other  latitudinarians  from  al( 
inflaential  situations  both  in  Church  and  State. 
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of  ChriBtianity  iB  not,  therefore,  toleration^  but  something  directly  the 
reverse.  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  confession  and  the  maintaining  of 
Divine  truth  ;  it  is  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  extension 
of  His  kingdom,  for  the  salvation  of  all  generations." 

We  will  not  set  ourselves  here  to  expose  the  sophistries  which 
this  startling  proemium  contains,  nor  discuss  the  good  taste  of 
a  doctor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  a  Protestant  country,  setting 
Christianity  forth  as  characteristically  "  the  religion  of  intoler- 
ance ;"  hut  it  certainly  is  a  very  notable  sign  of  the  times,  that 
such  a  discourse  should  meet  with  a  large,  and  sympathetic,  and 
influential  audience,  in  the  capital  city  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Certainly,  we  may  say  that  Doctor  Stahl  is  a  man  who  does 
not  shrink  from  the  use  of  a  strong  phrase;  and  also  we  may 
remark  that  such  an  introduction  might  have  ushered  in  a  Bull 
launched  from  the  blood-stained  Vatican,  as  fitly  as  an  oration 
delivered  on  the  banks  of  the  inoflensive  Spree.  But  we  hasten 
to  ask,  how  such  a  doctrine  is  applied  in  practice ;  for  between 
Borne  and  Berlin,  though  there  may  be  on  certain  points  an 
identity  of  principle,  circumstances  will  always  compel  a  very 
considerable  diversity  of  application. 

The  difference  of  application  is  this.  The  Romanist,  with  a 
grand  hierarchic  consistency,  declares  roundly  that  heretics  of 
no  kind  are  to  be  tolerated :  the  Prussian  doctor,  with  a  cunning 
bureaucratic  wisdom,  says  that  those  sects  are  to  be  tolerated 
which  have  already  achieved  for  themselves  a  position  from 
which  they  cannot  be  displaced,  but  all  other  sects  which  are 
insignificant,  and  only  struggling  for  existence,  are  to  be  denied 
the  rights  of  Christian  brotherhood  without  mercy  ;*  in  other 
words,  that  the  National  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  ought  to 
tolerate  Roman  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  but  not  Baptists, 
Rationalists,  Deists,  or  any  other  sect  of  inferior  historical  signi- 
ficance. This  is  evidently  an  extremely  convenient  rule  for  a 
man  who  wishes  to  be  intolerant  as  far  as  he  may  be  so,  but  is 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  daring  to  be  consistent ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  sound  principle  such  an  arbitrary 
distinction  can  rest.  Stahl,  however,  is  not  without  subtlety, 
and  thus  argues  the  case  against  Atheists,  Materialists,  and 
Deists  2 — 

**  The  duty  of  Christian  toleration  depends  not  on  the  recognition 
of  any  right  in  men  to  choose  their  own  creed,  according  to  their  own 
free  arbitrium  {wHlkahr\  but  only  on  a  kindly  feeling  towards  an 
erring  brother,  and  a  respect   for  his  religious  scruples,  however 

*  Dr.  Stahrs  phrases  for  this  plain  English,  are  **  ^eickicktlieke  BersekH^ng,** 
and  **  protidentUlU  Btdeufung/*  (p.  131.)  What  a  fine  jagglery  lies  in  tb«  akitfal 
nse  of  words  I 
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erroneous.  Gonseqaentlj,  where  no  religious  scruples  exist,  or  can 
be  supposed  to  exist,  the  State  is  under  no  obligation,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  freedom,  to  grant  religious  toleration.  If  any  body  of  men 
should  confess  atheistical  or  materialistic  principles,  the  State  cannot 
be  called  on  to  concede  toleration  to  such  body,  or  to  respect  such 
worship,  much  less  to  allow  persons  professing  such  principles  the 
right  of  educating  their  own  children.  Towards  a  God  who  is  de- 
clared not  to  exist,  no  obligation  of  conscience  can  be  supposed. 
Certainly,  there  lies  no  obligation  on  Christian  governments  to  tole- 
rate associations  of  men  denying  the  authority  of  all  revelation,  i.e., 
Deists.  Towards  a  God  whose  existence  is  concluded  only  from 
grounds  of  reason,  and  from  whom  the  confessors  of  deistical  tenets 
profess  to  have  received  no  communication,  with  regard  to  the  method 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  worshipped,  there  can  be  no  duty  of  religious 
worship,  and  therefore  no  toleration  is  called  for.'' 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  loose  reasoners  in  this  country 
who  would  have  no  objection  to  apply  this  sophistry, — for  rea- 
soning certainly  it  is  not, — practically  to  Infidels  and  Atheists ; 
but  the  untenableness  of  any  exceptions  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
becomes  evident,  when  a  similar  ingenious  process  of  hair-split- 
ting argumentation  is  used  to  explain  away  the  natural  rights  of 
such  honest,  unoffending  Christian  people  as  the  Baptists. 

<'  It  is  well  known  that  the  London  Evangelical  Alliance  made  pro- 
posals to  the  German  Protestants  to  acknowledge  the  Baptists  as 
brothers  in  Christian  communion,  which  the  German  Evangelical 
Diet  {Kirchenlag)  decidedly  refused  to  do.  And  rightly.  For 
German  Protestantism  is  not  founded,  like  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
on  the  idea  of  a  union  of  sects  mutually  acknowledging  one  another, 
but  on  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Through  the  whole  history  of 
German  Protestantism  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  was  in  the  Church 
and  not  in  the  sects.  The  tendency  with  us  has  always  been  towards 
unity,  not  towards  division,  the  mother  of  eternal  subdivisions.  We 
take  our  stand  on  a  great  public  European  confession,  that  of  Augsburg; 
and  our  very  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  our  right  of  private  judgment, 
is  exercised  not  otherwise  than  in  subjection  to  the  traditional  belief 
of  centuries,  and  the  testimony  of  the  highly  gifted  men  of  previous 
times  who  received  special  illumination  from  on  high.  We  maintain, 
in  opposition  to  the  Independents,  that  the  promises  of  Divine  grace 
are  made  to  the  souls  of  men  only  in  and  through  the  Church.  Con- 
sistently with  this  reverence  for  the  Church,  German  Protestantism 
can  never  recognise  the  evangelical  sects  as  such  generally,  but  only 
tolerates  the  individual  members  of  such  sects  as  brothers  in  Christ, 
not  because^  but  notmthatanding  that  they  belong  to  such  sectarian 
bodies.  It  concedes  to  such  bodies  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
where  they  exist,  but  will  not  hand  over  to  them  its  own  Church  as  a 
free  field  for  missionary  exertions.*    Neither  does  the  permission  of 

*  A  aabtle  diatiiietioft  this  in  ^pmt  faroar  with  Ingots  of  all  elmeee,  which  meuis 
in  praotioo  that  every  Baptist  minister  in  a  German  State,  acting  as  such,  is  seised ' 
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firee  exera5e  of  religion  bj  mnj  mtoja  iiii{dj  aaj  pablie  i 
of  Uieir  eccksiiisdad  exisieaee.  ETarr  poigitiTe  conrriion  of  the 
right  of  worship  to  war  sect  is  a  speoai  priTiIege  which  the  civil 
attthorities  cut  nerer  grant  withont  examination ;  and  as  Bataer  of 
fiiet  the  Seated  of  Gennan  ProcestantKai  hare  do  reason  to  be  oTcr 
fiberal  in  the  granting  of  soch  Ucenaes. 

^  Further,  Gennan  Proccstantian  cannoi  acknowledge  thai  there  m 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  it  recognises  as  given  bj  Divine 
lBS|]iiration«  a  distinction  of  articks  of  belief  into  two  dnsK&. — tndnr 
Mental  and  non^fondamentaL*  IXws  the  hnaan  aool  fuiiiMii  in  the 
pffiOTince  of  Divine  revelaiion  to  draw  a  Ene  of  ih  intif  liini,  on  one 
«de  of  which  doctrines  shall  be  piaeed  ut^tjam}  to  saivacioa^  whde 
^  other  side  marks  otf  thwe  articles  which  God  has  revealed  as  a 
matter  of  laxurr  and  sapererogadon  I  la  the  individaal  sooi  i 
is  tluadamencal  bat  the  last  giinunering  spark  of  &ith  wiiich  < 
it  with  the  Divine  joarce  otf  all  spirinul  aninvitiiin  ;  bat  ibr  tibe  Cbardi 
evenrthiBg  b  fundamental  which  belongs  to  the  one  im&v^inal  audi 
delivered  to  the  saines..  JLid  ^BtLstaumti  nt  who  with  cunsKxoaansss 
snrreoiders  a  single  linle  cf  thiri  Divine  heriage  !  And  of  aH  qcut 
A)ctrtne«.  shaQ  lEkiS  n>ladn^  u>  baptLsnu  which  i$  the  conifidon  jLctte- 
dbnt  of  all  jalvackHU  N?  declared  not  fundsntencal  ?  Is  it  ao  be  'akesi 
as  a  thing  not  ad&ccing  ftmv^tmentals  dias  the  inidafiorv  rite  or  ;£te 
eolUecdTe  EvangelKral  Church  k  dec^ued  aniLl  or  inadeqnxne  ?'* 

We  hav«  curtailed  dob  v^srj  sigtiincmt  p^aa^  cuasu^eraaij. 
bat  n^fismed  vvrboIlT  £1  the  nxoss  ccuminens  ami  most  oneuoi^vQc^u 
aea&eoces ;  and  tlier^  vmnaoc  be  wOe  -^iyiopst  doohc  diac  :^  iiic- 
txiae  h«D>  enixncijified* — cae  ioctnne  now  ifihiiHxnbie  in  Biscixu 
mfei  ;nxocui£xg  tt?  which  tire  racionaiiain^  Genxxaa  ChurraL  -ir  rne 
Inst  j^enertttzoa  b  »  be  remedeiled — s  flat  PcsEXiaL  T!ie  3uui 
who  wroce  these  wori»  woicii  end  in  ieavin^  dmt  xuliBrudntL  3i 
^he  Eoroscs  which  is  coaceii%*d  to  thtf  Rtiman  ias  is  i  PTxseyiiB  3i 
tfe  v^icy  cor^«.  a  most  iisdnct.  sad  ieliberafie.  aairrjwr-JuaatuaL 
bv^t.  a  slxppenr  CTKsocsc  perhaps  a  Iicde  of  a  Jesinc  Jgraaintp^  in. 
pctscfpie  arid  temhatcv'  nzure  than  half  i  Cachoiic.  Ami  jccurx^ 
wiCt>r«  ^  ^  ^^«7  ^*?^  JenKnce  oe  ieclares  thac  ^  Geman  Pro- 
tacuuzsm  can  iiev«r  ^tympachize  wick  nac  passiuoatB  auatilitj  :d 
Ihperr  »  chancteriscic  of  £xtf  Wtssosn  Chardnss.  Ir  iinsL 
VKKUC*  ics  pissiciiin  in  ^ns  kiniiQiiai  of  God*  azm  auuncain  35  his^ 
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torical  connexion  with  the  mediaeval  Church,  that  is,  with 
Eoman  Catholicism."  Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  in  the 
vein  of  that  party  of  Episcopal  formalists  among  ourselves  who 
take  their  stand  on  an  external  apostolical  succession,  rather 
than  on  those  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit  with  which  God  is  as 
liberal  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  He  is  with  health,  and 
strength,  and  beauty,  in  the  world  of  physical  organization.  So 
time  is  that  Scripture  which  saith,  ^^  He  that  is  not  vnth  me  is 
against  me  ^  and  that  other,  ^*  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.^* 
Whosoever  is  not  on  broad  human  grounds  a  thorough  Protest- 
ant, is  in  his  heart  a  Papist  A  man  that  has  not  generosity 
enough  to  treat  his  fellow  as  a  brother  on  all  occasions,  will 
never  want  excuses  on  special  occasions  to  treat  him  as  a  slave. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  actual  facts 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  which  the  Baptists,  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  these  notices,  have  received  from  the  petty  govern- 
ments of  Northern  Germany,  we  may  insert  here  a  single  ex- 
tract from  the  little  authoritative  pamphlet  referred  to  at  the 
bottom  of  page  410.  The  Executive  Commission  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Beligious  Liberty,  appointed  at  the  Con- 
ference of  August  1853,  in  Homburg,  received  from  Herr  von 
Schroeter,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  statement  of  the  law  of  religious  intolerance  as  at 
present  existing  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  : — 

"  After  inquiring  specifically  the  object  of  our  visit,  which  was 
frankly  declared  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  us  at  great  length 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  and  laws  of  Mecklenburg.  Lutheranisniy  he 
said^  was  the  only  recognised  form  of  religion  in  the  country.  There  were 
a  few  congregations  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  faith,  and  two  con- 
gregations of  Roman  Catholics ;  but  their  existence  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  statement  he  had  made,  since  they  were  allowed,  not  by 
law,  but  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Crown  granted  in  each  particular 
case.  Besides  these,  there  were  no  other  churches,  and  none  would 
be  permitted.  The  Baptist  worship,  consequently,  was  illegal,  and 
as  such  was  suppressed.  The  Baptists  had  no  ministers  in  Mecklen- 
burg, de  jure,  nor  by  royal  permission,  and  would  be  allowed  to  have 
none,  nor  to  organize  churches.  The  hardships  they  had  endured 
could  not  be  complained  of,  because  they  were  only  the  penalty  justly 
inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  re- 
ligious meetings,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  of  both 
which  misdemeanours  they  had  been  guilty.  They  might  entertain 
their  opinions,  but  they  must  not  profess  them.  They  might  worship  in 
their  families,  but  other  persons  might  not  be  present;  nor  might 
they  make  proselytes.  The  law  would  not  molest  a  man  for  being  a 
Baptist,  or  a  Methodist,  or  of  any  other  religious  way  that  he  pleased, 
for  the  law  gave  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  so  that  all  men  were 
free  to  embrace  what  sentiments  they  chose,  only  they  must  keep 
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them  to  themselves.  A  man  might  be  baptized^  and  the  law  would  not 
punish  himy  but  the  man  who  baptized  him  would  be  punished.  The 
Government  must  protect  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  guard  its  sub- 
jects against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  faith  ;  hence  it  was  its  duty  to 
suppress  all  missionary  efforts  on  the  part  0/ other  religionists,  and  it  would 
continue  rigorously  to  prohibit  their  attempts  to  propagate  their  views  J^ 

But  what  says  the  Chevalier  to  these  laws  and  customs  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  especially  to  the  perverse  casuistry  of  the  Berlin 
Doctor  of  Consistorial  Law,  who  justifies  them  t  The  reader  may 
easily  imagine  with  what  a  grand  ease  such  a  man  will  tear  to  shreds 
these  fine  webs  of  scholastic  sophistry,  even  as  a  royal  Bengal 
tiger  tears  with  a  passing  pounce  the  meshes  which  are  laid  for  the 
entanglement  of  a  mouse.  Did  our  space  allow,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  spread  before  the  English  reader  some  portion  of  that 
massive  array  of  Christian  arguments,  and  historical  instances,  with 
which  he  lays  prostrate  the  pigmy  bands  of  these  neo-Lutheran 
Puseyites.  But  it  is  happily  not  necessary  in  this  country  to  argue 
this  matter  in  a  strictly  scientific  form.  No  doubt  we  also  have 
our  men  of  consecrated  pedantry  and  ecclesiastical  casuistry ;  bat 
they  must  play  with  their  priestly  toys  for  the  most  part  now  in 
their  private  chapels,  and  not  attempt  to  invade  the  congrega- 
tions of  pious  Christian  men,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  individual 
conscience,  with  a  policeman's  baton  in  their  hand,  and  an 
assassin's  knife  in  their  pocket.  Against  the  whole  doctrine  of 
intolerance,  however  eloquently  set  forth,  we  have  living  argu- 
ments in  our  own  hearts,  and,  in  the  whole  habits  and  tendencies 
of  our  social  life.  We  shall  leave  the  learned  Chevalier,  therefore, 
to  settle  the  matter  with  the  sophistical  Berlin  Kirchen-Rath  on 
German  ground,  and  only  allow  ourselves,  in  conclusion,  the 
recreation  of  translating  a  few  of  his  high-hearted  blasts  of  Chris- 
tian indignation,  poured  out  to  a  man,  of  all  othera  in  Grermany 
the  most  worthy  to  receive  them,  the  old  veteran  companion  of 
Blticher  and  Baron  Stein — the  lusty,  fresh-hearted  octogenarian, 
honest  Maurice  Arndt.  Hear,  in  the  first  place,  how  he  recalls 
to  the  memory  of  the  living  Lutheran  bigots,  the  bloody  deeds  of 
their  bigoted  predecessors,  whom  they  seem  so  desirous  of 
emulating : — 

'^  Scarcely  were  Luther  and  Melanchthon  dead,  when  the  son-in-law 
of  the  latter,  a  pious  clergyman,  wlio  preached  peace  with  the  Cal- 
vinists  as  Christian  brethren,  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  shortlj 
afterwards,  another  pious  peace-preacher  was  executed  with  a  sword 
specially  marked  for  the  purpose,  on  which  were  graven  the 
words — ^ HcT  DiCH  Calyinist !  CaUmUst,  beware!*  And  this  took 
place  in  the  very  cradling  years  of  the  Reformation,  that  Reformation 
which  had  preached  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  sealed  this  doc- 
trine before  God  and  men  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ! 
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*^  O  that  our  modem  persecutors  and  Lutheran  zealots  in  Mecklen- 
burg and  Prussia  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Dresden,  and  there 
contemplate  the  bloody  sword  with  which  Grell  was  executed,  and 
read,  with  feeling  eyes,  the  blood-thirsty  inscription  which  it  bears! 
O  that  they  would  then  go  into  their  own  hearts,  and  blush,  when  they 
cry  out  for  the  power  of  the  keys  to  reanimate  the  faith  which  has  died 
out  under  their  hands,  and  to  gather  again  the  scattered  and  dispirited 
congregations  under  a  new  jurisdiction  !  that  they  might  learn  how 
this  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  fanaticism  is  only  a  display  of  their 
secret  want  of  faith  in  a  cause,  which  requires  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  make  head  against  a  few  wandering  Baptists !'' 

Then,  in  reviewing  Stahl's  essentially  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  given  in  our  extract,  he  goes  on  indignantly  to  ex- 
claim,— 

^'  Poor  Rosa  Madiai  I  in  this  Neo-Prussian  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
what  comfort  would  there  be  for  thee  I 

'^  Poor  Evaugelista  Borczynski  I  Was  it  the  idea  of  such  a  doc- 
trine that  gave  thee  strength,  after  being  admitted  to  the  Protestant 
faith  in  Protestant  Germany,  to  return  to  the  land  of  the  Emperor, 
the  land  whose  laws  thou  hadst  not  violated  t  Was  this  thought  the 
moving  power  in  thy  soul,  when,  cast  into  the  dark  and  squalid  dun- 
geon, thou  didst  long  in  the  holy  Passion-week  to  enjoy  the  sacred 
supper  of  the  Lord  with  that  congregation  of  the  faithful,  which,  after 
earnest  prayer  and  study,  thou  hadst  selected  as  the  best!  Will  this 
be  the  thouglit  on  which,  at  length  removed  from  this  earthly  misery 
and  wrong,  thy  soul  will  be  wafted  heavenward,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  of  all  souls  t — if  indeed  the  cry  of  the  terrible  wrong  done  to 
thee  in  the  teeth  of  the  public  law  of  his  empire,  shall  not  sooner  have 
pierced  the  ears  of  a  German  who  loves  justice,  and  of  an  Emperor 
who  hates  oppression. 

'*•  Poor  Francesco  Cecchetti  I  was  this  the  thought  which  inspired 
thee  with  courage  to  wear  the  martyr*s  chain,  and  to  exhort  thy  son 
to  manly  endurance,  when  he  stood  on  the  prison -floor  before  thee 
weeping,  and  looking  on  his  father  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  a  male- 
factor ? 

*'  No  I  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  all  truth.  No  I — and  eternally 
No  I  These  churchmen's  phrases  have  never  yet  given  consolation  to 
a  human  being,  to  whom  the  salvation  of  Christ  was  preached,  and  in 
whose  heart  the  God-sown  seed  of  the  gospel  had  begun  to  grow  as  the 
germ  of  eternal  life.*' 

And  so  we  might  go  on  quoting  passage  after  passage,  radiant 
with  all  that  glow  of  divine  heat,  the  presence  of  which,  accom- 
panied with  high  talent,  extraordinary  learning,  and  command- 
ing position,  stamps  the  Chevalier  as  the  man  above  all  others 
now  living,  specially  commissioned  to  plant  himself  in  the  brist- 
ling front  of  the  strife  between  Church  and  State,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  free  Groapel  and  an  enlightened  Christianity  on  the 
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fulcrum  of  authority  in  an  infallible  priesthood,  which  they  fail 
to  find  in  their  own  souls.  Such  weaklings,  raised  into  a 
sickly  self^coDsistefncy  by  the  um&t^pired  aad  JunspecuUtive^tS^s- 
tern  of  education,  that,  under  the  sanction  of  Episcopal  foroiah'sts, 

1  has  long  been  fasht^nable  at  Oxford,  have  left,  the  Protestant 
camp  by  hundreds  alid  by  thousands  of  late  years ;  and  more, 
no  Qoubt,  will  yet  leave  it.     Small  matter.     So  ^the  brave 

:  Belgians"  fled  from  the  rear  of  the  fight  at  Waterloo;  and  the 
victory  was  gained  without  them.  And^  if  the  gibbering  of 
this  medisBValghost  called  Puseyism,  is  not  a  matter  that  ^u^t 
to  raise  any  sexious  apprebedsionaJn  the  J^fieast  of  the  genuine 
Protestants  of  this  country,  much  less  is  there  anythmg  really 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  those  sad  persecu- 
tions which  are  now  going  on  in  Italy,  Austria,  andi  under  a 
paler  star,  in  Prussia  and  in  Sweden.  An  age  of  persecution^  is 
always  an  age  of  danger,  not  to  the  persecuted  eburah,  but  to 
the  peraecuting«  Bloodthirsty  as  the  bi^ast  ol*  the  Yattcan  un- 
doubtedly baa  been,  it  has  too  much  of  the  fox  in  its  conslitu- 
tion  to  venture  upon  public  murder  or  imprisonmentr^which  is, 

f)ractically,  a  slow  way  of  m:urdering — at  any  time^  but  particu- 
arly  in  tliis  age,  without  being  driven  to  it  by  a  desperate  con- 
'  miction,  that  all  milder  means  have  failed.     The  existence  of 
persecution  in  any  quarter  of  Christendom,  at  the  present  hour, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  public  confession  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant and   persecuting  church   that   there   is  a  strong  under 
current  of  free  spiritual  life  in  that  quarter,  which  they  are  un- 
able to  control  in  any  more  honoo^rable  way  than  that  which  the 
political  pretender  employs  toiget  rid  of  the  legitimate  claimant 
to  the  throne  which  he  haa  i^urped.    The  great  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  preceded,  by  a  very  few  years,  the  puolic  eatablish- 
iment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  .  Sotbe.banishoient 
of  the  Tyrolese  Protectants  in  tl&e  2illerthal,  and  the  imprisoD- 
:  ment  of  Borczynski  and  other  evangelical  monks  in  Bohemia  ; 
i  the  disownment  of  the  public  statutes  of  the  empire,  and  the  in- 
«  troduction  of  the  foreign^  Papal  Law  in  thei  recent  Austrian 
.lOoDcordat,  may  provetonly  the  preludes  of  the  speedy  disruption 
x>f  a  system  which,  having,  lost  ajl  faith,  both  in  God  aiid  man, 
'  puta  its  last  desperate  confidence  in.  policemen  and  ia  prison- 
nouses.    Tis  well  to  have  our  ey ea  op^,  and .  to  have  been  &irly 
wailsiedi  but  whether  Prptestant  Jesuitism  in  Prussia,  and  Papal 
'BttkservienQy  in  Austria,  shall  fallby.slon'  crumbling  decay^^  or 
/only  after  lEi  violent  death*8tniggle,,and  i^  afscoml  thiity  yea^a' 
.wair^the  men.  who,  believe  in  freedom,  social  ,an4  ecclesiastical, 
>  caft  hftvie  no  cause  to  despond.    Faith  ia  pfijtient|  ajqid  can  wait. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Noiict  sur  Mettray.    Par  Augustin  Cocuin. 
Tours,  1852. 

2.  The  Philanthropic  Farnv-Schocly  Red-HiU,  Surrey.     Annual 
EeporUfor  1850,  1851, 1852,  1853,  1854,  1855. 

3.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Pre- 

ventive  and  Reformatory  Schools^  held  at  Birmingham^  on  the 
9ih  and  lOth  December  1851.     London,  1851. 

4.  Reformatory  Sc/iools  for  Hie  Children  of  the  Perishing  and 

Dangerous    Classes.     By    Mary    Carp£NT£R.     London, 
1851. 

Th£  most  casual  observer  cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  that 
a  new  topic  has  been  recently  added  to  the  many  that  attract  the 
public  attention.  The  name  of  "  Reformatory  Schools "  has 
been  thrust  prominently  before  it,  and  the  meeting  held  in  the 
month  of  September  at  Birmingham,  drew  to  the  subject  the 
powerful  interest  which  the  Times  never  fails  to  excite.  Yet  the 
public  are  still  asking  what  these  Beformatories  really  are,  what 
their  express  object,  what  their  position,  what  their  value? 

Of  the  many  farm-schools  now  in  existence,  those  at  Mettray 
and  Bed-Hill  justly  deserve  to  rank  in  the  foremost  class.  Some 
account  of  their  principles  and  systems  may  help  to  solve  the 
questions  now  referred  to.  At  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  pri- 
vate institutions  founded  by  benevolent  men  or  societies,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  with  some  aid  lately  granted 
oy  the  Governments  of  the  countries  which  they  serve,  destined 
to  reform  a  limited  number  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  already 
marked  by  eminent  success  as  far  as  they  go. 

But  in  reality  they  are  the  first-fruits  of  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  our  distance  from  real  civilisation.  These  names, 
unknown  till  within  the  last  few  months  to  the  public  of  either 
France  or  England,  announce  the  discovery  of  a  secret  dreamed 
of  by  Manu  in  India  and  Plato  in  Greece,  and  sought  in  vain 
through  every  age  and  nation  down  to  the  fanatics  of  socialism 
in  the  last,  and  the  would-be  regenerators,  more  enthusiastic 
than  wise,  of  the  present  century,  viz.,  the  true  principle  of 
social  regeneration  compatible  with  the  existing  state  of  social  insti- 
tutions, Thev  have  made  the  discovery  and  proved  its  value — 
Mettray,  in  hard-working  obscurity,  during  fifteen,  and  Bed- 
Hill,  during  five  years.  They  have  proved  that  the  day  is  now 
come  when  prevention  must  supersede  correction,  the  training- 
school  replace  the  prison.  While  each  day  adds  to  the  difficulties 
ot  punishment,  they  go  on  proving  the  facility  of  prevention. 
As  in  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  some  Christian  maiden,  weak  in 
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frame,  but  strong  in  faith,  may  have  stood  with  angel  face  and 
outstretched  arm,  raising  the  cross  before  the  shamed  epres^  of 
some  horde  of  heathens,  shrinking  in  wonder  and  admiration 
before  her ;  the  spirit  of  Christian  Heform  here  stands  bravely 
but  modestly  up  in  an  age  of  worldliness,  bearing  the  scofi&  of 
materialists,  and  stemming  the  opposition  of  the  close-handed 
sons  of  trade,  to  wave  the  banner  of  good  living  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Something  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  towards  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders ;  but  it  has  of  late  come  to  light,  that  these 
measures  aflect  chiefly  the  lower  and  not  the  lowest^  i.e.y  the 
vicious,  and  therefore  dangerous  classes  of  society. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  our  armies  of  preventives  and  detec- 
tives, our  daily-extended  prisons,  our  model  penitentiaries,  our 
thousands  of  clergymen,  and  our  noble  bands  of  zealous  home 
missionaries,  have  not  in  the  course  of  the  lust  twenty  years — 
since  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  war  against  cnrae — suc- 
ceeded in  placing  any  effectual  restraint  on  tne  growth  of  these 
classes.  On  tlie  contrary,  vice  and  crime  seem  to  be  increasing 
annually  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population*  Yet,  as  usual, 
our  short-sighted  governors,  and  our  over-pr^dent  selves,  are 
content  to  pay  our  yearly  millions  for  the  detection,  apprehen- 
sion, and  punishment  of  our  criminal  classes,  rather  than  lend  a 
hearty  aid  to  a  system  of  prevention,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the  rate  of  crime.  There  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  an  earnest  desire  among  a  large  nuoiber  of 
private  individuals  to  rectify  this  wretched  state  of  things ;  and 
the  Government,  clogged  as  it  is  by  party  spirit,  and  inebriated 
by  the  excitement  of  a  great  and  doubtful  war,  have  still 
been  so  pricked  up  by  the  zealous  in  this  cause,  as  to  grant  a 
large  sum  for  general  education.*  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  grant — the  only  one  i-eally  destined  to  further  the 
reformation  of  the  lower  classes — ^is  confined  to  their  education; 
and  also  that  those  who  have  been  distinguished  as  the  lowest 
orders,  are  naturally  excluded  from  the  advantages  offered  to  the 
honest  and  hard-working,  whom  their  contact  would  tend  to 
pollute. 

The  name  "juvenile  delinquent'*  is  applied  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  lowest  class,  belotv  the  age  of  seventeen^  whom  the  law  pui>- 

•  When  we  call  it  /an^,  It  is  bj  comparison  with  the  efforts  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  but  in  proportion  to  tho  greatness  and  necoasity  of  the  cause,  how  latncufr- 
ably  small  is  the  pittance  allowed  for  raising  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  aod  reli- 
giotn  scale,  the  whole  of  the  great  British  nation !  Although  last  year  increased 
by  £35,000,  tho  gMint  was  under  £SO0,000,  whilo  that  for  the  Land  Transport 
^rvice  alone,  a  single  bran^  of  our  war.  machinei^',  was  oousidtrabfy  over  a 
milliou. 
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isfaes  for  divers  offences.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  are 
annually  more  than  15;000  such  delinquents  committed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  of  whom  7000  are  punished  for  their  first  offence. 
It  has  also  been  reckoned  that  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes, 
who  have  no  regular  means  of  sustenance,  and  are  living  in  vaga- 
bondage and  diMionesty,  amount  in  the  city  of  London  alone  to 
30,000,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  at  least  100,000.  The 
proportion  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  whole  class  is,  there- 
fore, only  15  per  cent.;  and  when  we  remember  that  more  than 
half  that  number  are  old  hands,  who  have  been  committed  more 
than  once,  the  real  proportion  of  tliose  on  whom  the  law  takes 
hold,  is  only  8  per  cent  We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  one 
individual  in  every  three  hundred  of  the  entire  population  of  Great 
Britain, — and  that  individual  a  destitute,  vagabond,  abandoned, 
and,  in  many  cases,  law-breaking  child, — below  the  age  of 
seventeen.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how,  and  by  what 
right,  the  State  can  lay  its  hand  on  these  young  recruits  of  the 
lowest  orders. 

As  reg^ards  delinquents  the  question  presents  little  difficulty. 
The  magistrate  has  now  the  power  of  commuting  the  punish- 
ment of  every  child,  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  law,  to 
a  term  of  greater  or  less  duration  in  one  of  the  reformatory 
establishments  of  the  kingdom.  That  these  institutions  are 
the  work  of  private  individuals  or  societies;  that  they  receive 
scarcely  any  aid  from  Government  but  its  countenance  j  that 
they  are  imperfect  and  often  based  on  wrong  principles,  and  at 
best  are  incapable  of  accommodating  even  a  third  of  the  children 
annually  committed,  while  the  Government  undertakings,  as 
IS  always  the  case,  are  so  absurdly  conceived,  so  wretchedly 
managed,  and  so  grossly  over-crowded,  as  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  are  facts  that  would  be  a  great  slur  on  this  nation,  if  it 
were  not  true  that  its  attention,  at  ail  times  difficult  to  engage, 
has  been  only  lately  called  to  this  subject,  and  continually  occu- 
pied with  others  of  great  momentary  importance. 

But  we  have  a  larger  subject  to  interest  us.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  reformation  of  15,000  young  criminals,  but  of 
100,000  children, — the  present  offspring  and  future  recruits  of  a 
vicious  and  most  dangerous  class.  Now  here  a  difficulty  arises. 
It  has  been  stoutly  asserted  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  exer- 
cise power  over  children  who  have  not  become  amenable  to  law. 
It  is,  firstly,  contended  that  every  parent  has,  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  a  certain  right  over  his  own  offspring,  and  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  in  their  wellbein^ ;  and,  secondly,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  remove  this  responsible 
lity,  and  to  destroy  the  ties  of  family  among  the  class  of  which 
we  speak. 
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, '  As  regards  the  first  of  these  argnments,  it  is  reduced'  to ' 
question,  whether  a  State  is  a  self-preservative  body  or  hot? 
it  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  a  right  to  deal  with  every  pen 
or  class  who  threatens  its  security.  It  is  not,  indeed^  lawful 
^e  State  to  punish  where  no  infringement  of  the  law  has  ta) 
place,  but  it  is  lawful  for  it  to  take  measures  to  remove  a  danj 
which  threatens  the  nation.  It  is  an  undeniable  law  of  g( 
j^vemment,  that  the  interests  of  individuals  should  be  siacr^ 
to  the  common  weal. 

The  other  objection  is  simply  absurd.  From  parliament 
returns  for  1848  and  1849,  we  learn  that  nearly  one-third  of 
whole  number  of  children  annually  comrtiitted,  are  either  i 
prived  of  one  or  both  parents,  or  are  of  illegitimate  birth."  Th 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  lowest  orders  well  know,  that  to 
deprived  of  one  parent  is  worse  than  to  be  bereft  of  both.  T 
remaining  parent  invariably  marries  again,  and'  a  step-mot: 
or  step-father  among  the  lowest  orders  is,  to  use  an  express 
employed  by  one  of  themselves,  "  worse  than  a  husband.'*  1 
what  ties  of  family  can  be  supposed  to  exist  among  the  ot 
two-thirds  I  what  domestic  relations  can  there  be  between  c 
dren  either  neglected  entirely,  oi:  purposely  trained  to  dishohei 
rand  the  parents  who  thus  treat  them?  What  tiea  of  fkm 
where  the  father  or  mother  are  in  prison  or  transported,  belo 
ing  to  a  band  of  thieves,  or  at  best  without  a  roof  to  carer  tl 
heads,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  lodging-house,  and  leaving  tl 
children  in  most  cases  to  the  mercy  of  the  skies  iii^houtt  1 
since  these  domestic  ties  do  not  exist,  either  their  placfe  must 
supplied,  or  new  ones  produced.  For  the  fbrrher  alternative 

fropose  reformatory  establishments;  for  the  latter  a  new  pi 
t  is  clear,  that  as  a  subject  of  the  State  in  which  a  man  li^ 
defended  by  its  laws,  and  amenable  to  tliem,  he  prodtices, 
every  child  that  he  begets,  a  new  subject,  whom  h^  deaira 
'Jj'e  equally  protected  by  his  country.    To  secure  this  advailt^ 
it  is  only  just  that  he  should  fulfil  his  share  of  the  tacifc  agi 
tnent  he  makes  with  the  State^   by  t^ching  and  training 
^offspring  to  obey  the  Iaws*which  are  to  secure  nim.   If  th^  pair 
fails  to  do  so,  he  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  infringement 
.tjtie  law  conmiitted  by  the  child*-  He  would  have  a  rigEt  to  cc 
pensation  if  his  boy  was  injured  or  robbed  by  another^  and- 
and  he  only,  should  therefore  be  punished  if  the  boy  transgres 
■.Ihe  law.f  ..,   ,,..., 


,''  *  on  553  children  rcceiVed  it  Meltrav,  257  Verie  llleijitihiitc  tQ5  otTphaite, 

T<)inidHtogj(.  ^  ttirenta  IH  prison,  JUO  oartiitG  iiiar^d  aiairi;  ^S'  MtrenttfiV^ 
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.It  has  been  replied  to  thi%  that  we  do  not  punish  children 
because  they  are  responsible.  A  child  must  learn  obedience,  and 
be  taught  that  to  rafringe  right  brings  evil  on  itself.  We  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  brute  instinct  in  the  half-rational  man^  and 
since  we  cannot  make  it  love  sood,  for  any  better  reason,  we 
make  it  fear  to  do  evil  irom  a  feeung  of  self-love*  This  is,  indeed, 
the  proper  treatment  of  a  child  by  its  parent ;  but  it  cannot  be 
employed  by  the  State.  It  is  ridiculous  to  punish  the  young  for 
acts  wtiich  its  own  father  either  inculcates  or  encourages,  and 
which  all  around  it  are  constantly  committing  with  impunity. 
Moreover,  the  State  cannot  devise  any-  means  of  punishing  chil- 
dren ot  this  class,'.  They  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  prison,  which  is  to  them  but  a  cnange  of  scene.  They 
cannot  feel  the  rod  of  the  jailer  on  backs  which  have  been  har- 
dened fay  drunken  blows  at  home.  But  the  parent  is  respon- 
sible. The  parent  is  punishable,  and  in  no  way  more  cfiectually 
than  by  the  loss  of  his  property.    Make  the  father,  or  mother, 

Eay  or  suffer  for  the  fault  of  the  child,  and  you  will  soon  teach 
im  to  keep  his  family  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  general  principle  of  the  system  is,  then,  as  follows: — 
Eveiy  child  accused  of  a. breach  of  the  law,  or  found  to  be 
neglected  by  its  parents,  or  to  have  no  parents  at  all,  or  living 
in  a  state  of  destitution  and  street- wandering,  is  to  be  adopted 
by  the  State,  The  parents  are  to  be  relieved  of  it  entirely ;  but 
they  are  to  be  punisned  either  for  the  offence  of  their  offspring, 
if  it  has  committed  any^  or  for  its  neglect,  which  ought  to  be 
made  a  breach  of  the  law,'*'  The  country  is  thus  supposed  to  have 
adopted  the  neglected  child.  How  shall  it  dispose  of  it?  We 
reply,  by  pointing  to  Red-Hill  and  Mettray. 

These  two  great  Institutions  are  based  on  two  principles, 
which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  older  establishments  of  a 
similar  character.  They  are  these:  they  assume ^rs^^y,  that 
there  exists  a  sense.of  honour  among  even  the  most  abandoned ; 
secondb/^  that  labour  is  the  devilV  greatest  enemy.  The  first 
principle  removes  from  the  Befbrmatory  Establishment  any 

Ignorant  and  cmng  child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectftil  or  tIcIous  parent,  such 
a,  proceeding  would  produce  bencftt,  by  remindiiig  or  warning  lathers  avd  mothers 
of  the  Q«eoewity  of  paying  more  attention  tx>  the  datiea  incumbent  on  them."..~iS^ 
port  of  Con/erejteef  p.  54. 

•  This  preliminary  arrangement  might  he  effected  by  organizing  a  portion  of 
the  police  of  all  the  larger  towns,  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  chil- 
dren of  the  "  lowest"  class.  This  was  suggested  by  the  Honourable  Secretary  of 
the  Liverpool  Ragged  Schools.  He  proposes. that  each  town  should  be  divided  into 
educational  districts,  to  each  of  which  i^  aort  of  inspector  should  be  attached. 
«  His  oflBce,"  he  says,  «<  should  be  twofold,  containing,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  of 
the  miaaionary  and  the  jpolice-inspector.     As  a  missiquary^  he  ahould  endeavour  to 
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possible  resemblance  that  it  might  have  had  to  the  Prison. 
A  plot  of  138  acres  was  parcbased  by  the  Philaotbropic  Sodety 
in  1849,  at  Red-Hill,  near  Reigate,  in  Snrrey ;  and  mora  than 
860  hectares  (about  520  acres)  was  presented  by  M.  de  Conr- 
teilles,  at  Mettray,  near  Toers^  in  France^  in  the  year  18^« 
On  the  former  estat^^  736  lads  had  been  received,  and  538  disr 
chai^d  at  different  times  up  to  January  1^  1855 ;  on  the  latter^ 
1553  received,  and  83(>  discharged  between  1839  and  1852i 
At  Red-Hill,  the  desertions,  or  attempted  desertions,  ace  at  pref^ 
sent  somewhat  numeroas,  but  this  mast  be  ascribed  partly  tain* 
experience;  bnt  at  Mettray  we  conld  only  learn  that  one  boy  oat 
of  this  number  had  succeeded  in  escaping  during  the  fi&een  yeaiB 
of  its  existence.  Yet  these  estates  are  just  like  any  others,  on* 
walled  and  unguarded;  the  facflities  for  absconding  from  them 
are  almost  as  great  as  those  possessed  by  any  common  farm*ser^ 
vant ;  the  means  of  evading  the  police  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
not  wanting;  and  the  boys  who  have  thus  remained  upon  them 
have  been  vagabonds  from  the  streets,  who  would  not  scmple  to 
appropriate  any  stray  cash  they  might  come  across,  whose 
young  lives  have  been  passed  in  private  villanies,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  eluding  justice,  and  who  would,  of  course,  be  fiur 
more  free  roaming  through  the  Strand  or  Holbom,  or  their 
Yiative  haunts  round  the  Seven  Dials,  tham  under  strict  task^ 
masters,  who  keep  them  punctually  to  their  prescribed  work  and 
liours. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  honour  in,  as  well  as  among  thieves, 
if  it  be  properly  demanded.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Reforaoatory 
School,  the  boy  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  still  a  free  betnig. 
There  is  no  prison  restraint,  no  privation  of  the  liberty  of  Cl^ 
subject,  to  gall  his  young  wild  spirit.  He  may  go  and  come  in 
freedom  about  the  farm,  but  it  is  put  to  his  hononr  as  a  roan  not 
to  go  beyond  its  limits.  These  are  pointed  out  to  him,  and  a 
hedge  or  a  brook  becomes  a  sacred  boundary  far  more  difficult 
to  traverse  than  the  prison  wall,  whatever  its  height.  There  was 
a  striking  instance  of  this  feeling  of  honour  in  one  boy.  He 
was  sent  constantly  on  errands,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm- 
school,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  on  a  mission 
pf  trust.  He  had,  it  appears,  been  determined  to  desert,  yet  he 
never  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  htm,'  but 
regularly  returned,  and  at  last  ran  away  when  his  hcmour  was 
yo  longer  implicated.  When  Mettray  was  founded  in  1839)  tfie 
laugh  was  raised  against  its  supporters,  for  imagining  thai  the 

.Fork  vpon  th«  minds  of  the  parents  by  kindness  and  expostulation,  and  thns  indnoe 
^ihem  to  do  their  daty  to  their  children.  As  a  poliee-fnapector,  'he  would  he  r«- 
quired  ta  keep  a  watch  npon  the  thooghtless  and  «hitfdoned.^-KSoe  ttn<»i  6f 
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urchins  collected  there  from  the  prisons  and  the  streets^  would 
remain  a  single  day  on  the  estate.  What  a  triumph  for  the 
believers  in  human  nature  has  the  result  proved  I* 

The  next  great  principle  is  that  of  labour ; — and  here  we  must 
be  understood  to  speak  of  rural  labour.  All  work  is  indeed  op- 
posed to  vice  in  its  principle.  Bodily  exercise  is  the  antagonist 
of  carnal  indulgence,  but  there  are  trades  which,  from  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  they  affect  the  mind  and  the  body,  are  the  very 
enconragers  of  vicious  propensities.  Such  particularly  are  se- 
dentary employments,  and  those  which  are  pursued  in  close  hot 
ivorkshops,  in  the  midst  of  ill-kept  towns.  It  has  indeed  been 
contended  by  statisticians,  tiiat  the  criminal  reports  show  as  large 
an  amount  of  crime  in  the  purely  rural  districts  as  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns.  This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  trusting  entirely  to  figures.  It  is  not  actual  crime  that  is  to 
be  feared.  The  passions  we  admit  are  as  strong,  or  even  stronger, 
in  healthy  fields  and  dales  as  in  close  and  crowded  streets.  But 
the  indulgence  of  passions  does  not  endanger  either  the  soul  or 
the  community  half  as  imminently  as  a  vicious  state  of  living. 
If  the  inquiry  be  pursued,  it  will  be  found  that  the  crimes  of  the 
countiy  districts  are  chiefly  those  of  murder,  assault,  and  such  as 
result  from  strong  feeling,  worked  up  by  circumstances  from  time 
to  time.  But  these  temporary  outbreaks  are  not  half  so  dreadful 
as  the  habitual  abandonment,  drunkenness,  and  professional  dis- 
honesty pervading  great  cities.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  there  is  less  room,  and  consequently  less  temptation,  for 
the  passions  in  crowded  communities;  assault  and  violence  are 
checked  by  the  danger  of  immediate  detection,  whUe  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  police  imposes  an  e&ctiye  restraint  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  view  of  God's  noble  works,  the 
freshness  of  the  air  and  the  health  of  the  body,  undeniably  puriiy 
and  ennoble.  We  have  known  populations  of  peasantry  in 
country  districts^  where  the  scenery  has  been  grand  and  beauts 
ful,  and  the  congregations  of  tsan. less  crowded,  which  resembled 
rather  a  noble  gentry  than  an  unrefined  populace.  In  the 
Tyrol,  in  Brittany,  in  the  Highlands,. we  fina  elevated  senti- 
ments of  honour,  mond  integrity,  and  generous  bearing.  Can 
we  attest  such  principles  as  these  in  Manchester  and  Leeds! 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  reformation  must  be  physical  as  well 
as  moral.  Nothing  is  so  opposed  to  proper  feeling  as  squalor 
and  sickliness.  It  is  in  vain  to  build  and  institute  reformatory 
Establishments  in  the  heart  of  great  cities,    Yoi;i  will  not  ^ 

*  At  Red -Hill  more  than  one  insiianee  wu  related  to  us,  of  lads  having  been 
Boat  homo  on  a  pvobadooary  leave^  and  being  on  parole,  having  strictly  retnmed, 
to  desert  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  their  honour  w^ts  utss  concerned. 
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n^e  than  onr  Bogged  Scboots  aitd  HonseB  of  Rtfirp^y/ind  licrvr 
litUe  do  these  do  in  comparison  with  Red-Hill  ana  M^tmyl^ 
No.  The  Reformatory  Scbeol  must  be  also  a  Farm-SchcAlyt 
and  the  surplus  popnbtion  of  onr  great  itowns  be  canTerted  into 
honest  countrymen.  The  chBd  must  be  at  once  remtrved  'from 
the  exciting  and  unnataraL  city  life  and  the  neighliourhood  of 
dangerous  associatea,  to  the  cahn  and  invigorathig  aceoea  c»f  the 
country.  Change  of  air  and  scene  must  necessarily  precede  0 
change  of  life,  and  thb  may  eventndly  be  followed  byn  ebanga 
of  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Fartn^ 
sohool  system  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  the monas^ 
tery.  Since  the  boys  are,  it  is  said,,  separated  from  tb©  worldy 
and  have  no  temptations  to  try  them,  there  can  be  no  means  4>f 
teaching  them  to  resist  temptation,  ami  when  they  are  again 
turned  out  upon  the  world,  they  are  more  tiian  ever  liable  to  be 
drawn  away  oy  its  allurements*  The  apparent  validity  of  this 
argument  is,  in  the  firsi;  place,  opposed  by  results.  The  nnoibett 
of  those  who  have  relapsed  into  their  old  habits  on  leaving  the 
farm-school,  has  been  reduced  by  the  system  of  Mettray  to  abdnt 
10  per  cent;  and  this  number  might  be  still  lessened,  if  s 
longer  time  were  allowed  for  reformation.  It  is,  of  ooorse^  a 
m^re  waste  of  money  to  send  a  boy  to  the  Parlii-school,  aais  too» 
often  done,  merely  for  a  few  months,  or  at  best  a  year.  Three 
or  four  years  are  not  too  long  for  a  boy  over  twelve  to  eradicate 
all  the  evil  he  has  learnt,  and  to  instil  good  principles  and  con«^ 
firm  good  habits,  while  for  one  below  that  age  six  to  eight  years' 
are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  sheer  injustice  to  receive  a  boy 
of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to  turn  him  loose  on  the 
world  again  before  he  has  acquired  the  means  of  working  for  Ins 
bread,  and  while  he  is  yet  unfitted  to  face  the  temptations  wfaioh' 
Will  crowd  round  him  on  his  dismissal  with  d6uble  force.  This 
is  but  a  false  economy,  and  we  shall  soon  find  hislktle  fiace 
again  in  the  cell  of  some  disgusting  prison.  • 

It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  tme^  that  to  resist  temptation  sao* 
ceasfully  we  must  be  taught  to.  face  it,  but  it  is  indis|>ntab1y 
certain  that  a  sufficient  training  ill  good  nsefbi  habits,  and  a 
constant  impression  of  good  principles  dmring  a^sufiSciently  lon^ 
period,  fortifies  better  man  au^t  else  against  temptation  of  all 

— , , , . M a .-^.i.*^*.^ ,^^ .-;_-: 

*  No  gr«ftUr  proof  of  this  can  be  gmUiered  4han  that  •ff^rded  ^y  » irlaU  to  ^#4-. 
Hill,  ajid  a  oompariaoo  between  the  phyiiefil  conditioa  of  A  new  ofuni^  jgt)4  j^  hoj 
who  has  been  thefe  some  thfise  mdnths.   The  sbKtai^  i»'robation  at  l^arkhtu^^  iti^y  ' 
eompH  a  msBtel  reform  in  aome  eases,  but  in  all  it  must  more  at  leea  injure  the 
phytique  of  the  Itkd, 

t  Lord  Leigh  in  his  letter  on  Mettray.  fays  :— «  It  jniwt  be  exe^Ueot,  I  ihioJc, 
fort^MdrehtS^iav^^eciit^  lind'i^diiTKbfadthbWnlitiAt^^fr^     ni6f^,  £9 
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kinds.  Why  do  not  I  and  jou,  wb^i  perchance-  we'  are  left 
destitnte  orphans,  to  fill  our  stomachs  as  host  we  can,  take  to 
stealhig,  foi^ng,  or  dishonest  practices  t-^^why,  though  we 
cannot  mariy^  do  we  abhor  a  state  of  Ticious  conctibinaget 
-Hwhy,  when  blackguarded  and  injured,  do  we  refrain  from 
violence?  These  temptations  had  never  attacked  us  when  wa 
were  being  brought  up;  few,  indeed,  of  any  kind  annoyed  ns,  if 
it  were  not  the  little  irritations  of  eonflicting  tempers.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  have  had  good  pnoeiples  instilled  and  good  habits 
confirmed,  and  we  have  been  enabled,  even  without  experience, 
to  resist  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL  What  nas  been 
done  for  us  can  be  .done  with  equal  success  for  the  poor  and' 
neglected.  It  is  only  i^equisite  to  allow  sufficient  time.  The 
law  should  authorize  magistrates,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspectors 
whose  appointment  we  have  proposed^  to  hand  over  the  cnildren 
brought  before  them  to  the  farm-school,  for  various  periods,  not 

1»roportioned,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  the  extent  of  their  crimina- 
ity,  but  to  their  age, — ^the  child  of  seven  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  the  lad  of  sixteen  for  one  of  three,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
The  next  serious  objection  raised  has  been  the  destruction  of< 
family  influence.  It  haa  been  said,  with  truth,  that  domeiltio 
education  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  character. 
The  founders  of  Metttay  and  Red-Hill  were  fully  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  have  based  their  system,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  law 
of  domesticity.  At  both  places  the  boys  have  been  divided  into 
families,  living  in  separate  houses,  over  each  of  which  a  trained 
guardian  presides,  assuming,  in  every  particular,  the  character 
of  father  in  relation  to  his  young  charges*  At  Mettray  two  of 
the  elder  boys  in  each  house  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
family  as  ^  elder  brothers."  Ther  have  the  office  of 'monitors^ 
and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  younger  brethren 
whenever  the  "  fiither"  is  absent  At  Red^Hill  the  system  has 
been  completed,  by  inducing  the  ^^  fathers*'  of  the  honse  to 
marry  ;  and  their  wives  then  stand  m  relation  of  "  mothers'*  to 
all  the  boya ;  ihey  vaah  their  clothes,  look  after  their  comforts, 
and  keep  the  house  hn  order.  In  this  there  are,  of  course^  sofne* 
diiHcnlties  to  encounter.  The  ^  mother^'  become  mothers- 
indeed,  and  their  attention  is  called  oSy  and  their  rsgokjaity' 
endangered  by  then*  own  maternal  duties,  besides  the  expevisee' 
of  feeding  their  children.  It  were  well  if  married  men  and  their 
wives,  whose  children  were  already  settled  in  the  world,  could 
be  found  for  these  situations,  for  tJie  advantages  of  a  kind,  active,: 
married  woman  in  the  house  are  undoubtedly  great,  more  par* 
ticularly  with  English  boys. 

.  Fault,  however,  must  be  found  wUh  the  practice  of  this  system, 
at  the  establishments  in  question.     Undoubtedly  the  families  nr» 
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fiur  too  large*  Forty  and  fifly  boysy  of  different  afl^s^  and 
different  stages  of  refMtnatiofi,  are  too  great  a  chary^  for  c 
'^  father/'  and  the  domestic  character  of  the  honad^old  is  lost 
die  nnmber  of  its  members.  If  foar  times  the  number  of  boa 
were  built,  of  half  the  size,  to  contain  ten  boys  each,  the  insti 
tion  would  assume  the  character  of  a  village  community,*  fl 
no  longer  incur  the  imputation  of  ^  playing  at"  families.  Id 
nomy,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  shew,  a  false  economy,  1 
been  the  motive  for  making  the  households  thus  numerous  ;  1 
the  expense  of  increasing  the  nnmber  of  "fathers"  would  be  i 
only  expense  of  the  alteration ;  for  four  cottages,  to  hold  ten  b< 
each,  might  be  built  for  the  same  sam,  and  almost  on  tbe  sa 
extent  of  ground,  as  one  large  house  destined  to  contain  forty 
fifty.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  internal  arrangeroei^,  s 
the  best  method  of  explaining  it  will  be  to  describe  that 
Mettray. 

•  Mettray  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  old  city  of  Tours, 
the  very  heart  of  France.  It  was  planned  and  founded  in  18 
by  Mens,  de  Metz,  a  former  conseiUer  at  the  dmr  Imperx 
of  Paris,  who  proceeded,  in  1837,  to  study  the  peniten^iaria 
the  United  States,  and  afterwards  drew  up  a  voluminous  rep 
08  the  subject.  He  was,  therefore,  well  fitted  to  the  tiisk 
which  he  has  nobly  devoted  his  time,  his  energies,  aitd  his  i 
tune.  He  was  assisted  in  his  benevolent  undertaking  hj 
Vicomte  de  Courteilles,  who  generously  devoted  the  estate 
Mettray  to  this  object-f  Imbued  with  the  importance  of 
domestic  system,  these  gentlemen  were  not  satisfied  with 
fiirm-buildings  already  in  ^istence  on  the  land>  and  pnocee< 
to  build  and  organize  the  farm^school  as  it  now  stands:  It  c 
sists,  then,  of  a  large  8<|iiare,  two  sides  of  which  are  fonned 
ten  houses,  five  on  each  side,  while  on  the  third  rises  the  aim 
chapel,  pointing  its  little  spire  ever  to  the  Great  Protectoi 
man's  efforts,  and  reminding  those  who  dwell  around  it  that 
alone  can  really  regenerate  us. .  On  one  side  the  ohspel  i 
kurge  class-room,  round  which  are  hung  tables  of  the  names 
the  boys  in  the  establishment,  those  who  have  conducted  tfac 
selves  best  being  noted  by  a  i^stem  of  marks.*  On  the  otl 
side  is  a  house  to  contain  the  farming  implements.     Behind] 


"^  At  Red-Hill  the  arrangement  is,  to  ouraind,  nof  lialf  so  satisTidiory  au 
MelCraj.  There  is  an  abeenee  of  reAl  dones^o  chluiicter»  |ifidth«  hooi^'Aki^ ^ 
^q^  detaflbed  or  tooifar  apavt  to  folm  <^  village  oonunanity. .  There  ia,  top^  ^  /i^ 
of  rmlarity  and  uniformiU  in  their  internal  arfang^naent.  ; 

t  With  true  svatematic  foresight,  these  gentlemen  he^anhyionoXtif^wL  tratti 
•Iftktel  lor  «ffioiak  They  ieleeted  ^wwtty-tbree  Vooiig  Mfr ^  t^es^tMiffi^ 
^WMi«4ww/oi5>Matinj^ih^hffi«>;Ae3rrweiT<rfii  l',i 
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ehapel  13  the  place  of  con&ieinent  for  insubordination  and  con« 
Btant  breach  of  roleSy  and  behind  this,  again,  are  the  well- 
stocked  cow*stalls,  the  granaries,  and  other  farm  buildings. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  square  eontains  two  houses,  in  one  of  which 
resides  the  director,  in  -the  other  are  the  offices,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  school.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  square  is  a  large 
building,  in  which  a  small  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity  lodge. 
Here  are  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  dairies,  wash-houses,  and  out- 
houses, for  the  use  of  the  whole  school. 

Uniformity,  order,  and  symmetry,  reign  throughout  the  little 
village.  Straight  lines,  indeed,  may  be  odious  to  the  artist,  but 
they  are  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
harmony.  There  is  nothing,  however,  cold  or  formal  about  the 
little  Eutopia.  The  broad  court  is  covered  with  fresh  green  turf, 
the  hedgerows  and  fields  around  are  not  bereft  of  shady  elms  or 
waving  poplars,  and  the  tall  masts  of  a  brigantine,  fully  rigged, 
rising  from  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  square,  give  life  to  the 
scene,  and  afFonl  exercise  and  recreation  fictf  the  boys  in  their 
play  hours,  and  practice  for  those  who  wish  to  become  sailors. 
The  fields  around  waving  with  yellow  crops,  or  the  stunted 
straggling  vine,  testify  to  tne  industry  of  the  young  colonists;  and 
the  success  of  the  system  meets  us  on  every  hand  in  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  the  whole.  Here  are  well-made  haystacks, 
there  a  clean  and  well-swept  threshing-floor;  here  a  smoking 
brick-kiln ;  there  a  row  of  cow-stalls  stocked  with  some  fifty 
or  sixty  well-kept  animals  of  choice  breed;  here  are  stables, 
piggeries,  dairies,  a  fertile  kitchen-garden,  a  gymnastic  ground ; 
and  lastly,  the  quiet  cemetery.  And  when  one  watches  the 
lowly  yet  contented  look  of  the  little  bands  of  labourers,  and 
receives  their  civil  greeting  as  one  passes,  one  is  fain  to  compare 
this  happy  tranquillity  with  the  dirt  and  untidiness  of  any  sur- 
rounding village,  with  its  squabbling  pothouse,  or  the  unwhole- 
some depravity  of  St.  Giles's,  or  tlie  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  on« 
is  fain  to  cry,  ^^  If  500  of  tlie  sons  of  men  could  be  thus  trained 
and  taught  till  they  become  pure,  happy^  artless,  useful,  and 
diligent  servants,  with  a:  happy  smile  that  does  no^  belie  the 
heart,  why  should  not  all  men  be  so?  Why  should  selfishness 
cunning,  hatred,  wickedness,  still  prevail  on  earth,  when  there 
is  proof  how  easily  and  efiectively  they  may  be  eradicated  f ' 

These  advantages  have  not  been  gained  at  a  reckless  expense. 
Economy,  which  spares  only  where  it  cannot  deprive,  is  the  rule 
throughout  Mettray.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Directors.  Each  house,  al- 
though only  36  feet  in  length  by  about  20  feet  in  breadth,  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  no  less  than  dO  children  and  three 
superintendents.    They  contain  a  ground-floor,  consisting  of  one 
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large  rooni^  used'  ts.  a  workshop^  4Uid  kept  for  that  purpose; ex-r 
olttsively;  a  first  floor  which  ia  doroutoryydiiuiif^^nxMD^  aodeven 
plafwroom^  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  for  the  bqjrs  totam  ^mkI; 
knd  a  third  stoiy^  used  aa  a  dormitoiy  ibr  the  yonogfer  boy& 
The  tranaformationa  of  the  fiesta  floor  are  achieved  by  means  lof 
Iwo  beam&nsnning^along  the  iBiddleof  the  ixiom.atiaboat  4  Jeet 
feoflo  the  gPQund  and  &  feet  from  the  wall^  leaving  a  passage^  of 
aboat  5  feet  between  them. .  These  beama  are  fumiBhed  mUtii 
books,  and  at  night  10  hamniocka  are  alung  between  leaohi^all 
and  each  beam,*  tlie  boys  lying  with  tl^eir  headaiand  feettalter^ 
Aate  waysy  to  prevent  communication.  In;  the  voxsaaioDt^  eack  boy 
kmalingB'  his  hammock  and  &steas'  ii  to  the  wfdL  i  £i<tfae  Itk^ 
manner  narrow  tables  ace  supported  < upon  tnebeaflla,  and  tttroed 
Apat  night  s^inst  the  walls,  to  whiohithey  are  fasteouedr by. means 
of  hinges.  When  both  this^  hammocks  and  tables  are  thus,  r^ 
fttOTedy  a  clear  spaee  is  left  for  play  in  wet  weathev.  >  The  ofchM' 
fornitm*eof  the  room  consists  of  benchee^  ifixed  lod&ers  rao|^ 
jtrand  it  for  the  little  wardrobes  of  the  inmates,  therwashtng.flpt- 
paratusy^  dock,  and;  the  small  camp<-bed  of  the  sitpexinteiideiit;t 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  boya'daya-f?*-  ».;  ;  ^.f 
,  At  5  o^cloek  in  summer^ •  and  i6  o'clock.in  wisteri  heiiiiaes, 
dressea^washes,  and  attends  ^^Aimiiy  prayers.        i/  :;  n, 

,M  Frrom  %  o-olock  to  8  o'ciodk^  field-work  in  summery  handiworic 
sh  winter.    '-•■.:-.        i    i^  .  ■-    .  r  •■■  :.:i   •.  : ,    •  ,- 

i  Half<^Q>hoiur  for  breakfast  .  .  I  i   .;i 

iFrom  8h.  d&Du  to  12  h.  80m.  work  again.        :<  i 

One  hour  for  dinner  and  recreation.       ■  i    ; 

^1  From  1  fa.  SO  m.  to  B  h.  30  m.  mental  inslraction  doniag  tfae 
aommer^  andfrom^h.  80  m^  to  7  h.  SOm.  work  again.< 
.!    (Itt  winter,  work  from  1  hi  SOm^to^Ji.  BOm^andineatalJa- 
atruction  from  5  h.  30  m^'to  7  h.  30  Mi) 
:  One  hour  for  snpper,  and  evening  prayers.    At  9  o'oloefe  to 

bed4";-    --r  •  .^    ■      .-■     ■•    ^-    .  '    t  ..^    .■'-..,■.: 

f '  We  here  find  the  day  divided  into  three  parts*  Eight.hows 
are  allowed  for  steeps  tbree  fee  meals i and  jrecreation,  twoifor 
infractions  and'  ten  ix  woik.  If  some  .^  found  to  complain 
that  thero  is  too  much  work  sand  too  little  iplay  in  this  arram^^ 
ment^  they  must  call  to  mind  that  we  are  dealing  not  mtk. or- 

■— ^**— * ^ ■■•">■> ^ '"       "■■■     ■■■■      ^"    'f"t — **r.« ". -1    \-Tf    ■■/'■?      '■■    I 

^.»  A  prejotlioQ  ei^»U  i)i  Jl»gUuidfigaiiiai  liieufieof  h^mni^eks in  pUee of  bed^. 
They  are  said  to  produce  a  curvature  of  the  gpine.  6u  the  otoer  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  healthiest  resting-places  in  the  suromer  heats. 

i*  AtiUd-Hiil  th«  *<i»aftiei*'*of  ihe  houflB  sleeps  ia  a  separate  rooia  witjU  a  little 
windofw  to  eOBsmand  each  dormitory.  Xlie  mistake  in  this  aifxangepMiit  haA<^l|r^N|b^ 
beeaproTod  by  a  deaertion  effected  in  the  night  tbiv>ugh  a  dormitory  windktw. 
But  the  Engliahmaa  tan  never  be  taught  to  saorifiee  his  individual  importaii<k  «ad 
fbrego  the  comfort  of  A  Bepani)tebe€^nH>ni,  *•  h         .,  ;  .    ,, 

X  Mettray,  p.  18.  :  ,,„.:....   .j         ,  ,_  ..^,.^.,,  ,,;  .^,^^ 
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dinary  children^  but  with  thoee  who  require  reformation,  nudity 
whom  the  ibrmatioo  of  good  habits  ia  kh^efore  of  the  titmoet 
impoFtanoe.  Labour  is  thd  means  employed  to  effect  ref(Hrm»- 
tioD.  Idleness  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  vioe.  We  oU 
can  remember  our  own  8chool*days^  and  most  of  us  will  BgiM 
that  our  hal^hc^days  rarely  passed  without  a  <^  row'^  of  sora^ 
kind;  and  if  it  was  so  with  us.  how  much  more  would  it  be^«d 
with  children  brought  up  in  viillmy  ?  •  / 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  «adi  detail  of  the  boya?  vek- 
formation  at  Mettray.  We  must^  m>weYery  note  one  point  whioh 
we  might  imitate  wi^  advantagOi  Care  must  be  taken  not -to 
give  one  class  the  hopes  and  the  habits  of  another.  The  child 
should  be  so  bvought  up  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  world 
an •  honest  and  good  member  of  Ms  ela$8  he  is  horn  to  belong  Ui. 
His  food  and  dress  should  be  arranged  accordingly.  The  pelh 
sant  in  France  wears  a  blouso^  and  rarely  eats  meat,  which  be 
cannot  afford.  In  like  manner  the  Mettniy  colonist  receives 
meat  only  thrice  a  week.  His  other  meals  consist  of  bread,  >onpy 
and  vegetables.  He  wears  a  distinctive  but  simple  dress,  wfaidi 
he  makes  and  mends  himself.     •    > 

Enough  has  been  4wid  of  the  Farmnichool  at  Mettray  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  is  done,  with  perfect  success,  viz.,  in  nine^  cases 
out  of  every  hundred,'  doring  a  trial  of  fifteen  years  in  France, 
and  what  might  easily  be  done  in  England  and  Scotland.  Jf 
Eed-Hill  has  not  as  yet  produced  the  same  results  as  Mettray, 
it  is  partly  from  a  want  of  experience,  partly  from  the  absence 
of  that  systematic  energy  which  eharacterisKes  our  allies**  At 
Mettray  all  is  :aehieved  by  kindness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little 
prison  for  :tlie  insubordinate,  on  the  plan,  in  such  cases  undoub^ 
edlv  the  best^  of  solitary  confinement ;  but  it  is  rarely  occupied, 
and  very  seldom  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days  by  any  ote 
oilender.  The  secret  of  success  is  the  character  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  ^^  fathers  of  families."  These  are  superior  men, 
trained  in  a  school  in  oonnexion  with  Mettray  for  this  special 
service.  They  are  mostly  -young  men,<  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  high  office  they  flU,  strict,  but  not  severe^,  afiectionate  .in 
their  bearing,  but-firm  and  regidar*  They  ^seek  to  inspire  affec- 
tion and  admiration  rather  than'  terror  and  akrm.  But  tb^ 
are  far  from  being  independent  in  action  or  even  in  judgment. 
Certain  rules  are  laid  down  for  both,  and  all  cases  to  whicn  these 

— ■ ■ ,■■-...■.         -  I  ■     ,      .  ,     ■  y. 

'  ^  Oir  BpAce  will  not  permit  ub  to  gWe  mi  aeoount  of  Red-HUl  is  detaiL  it  is, 
howerer,  worth  a  Tisit,  and  of  deep  interest  lo  all  sorts  of  men,  and  not  least  to 
the  physiologist  The  chief  points  of  differenee  are  the  absence  of  that  military 
discipline  and  reguhirity  which  oharaoterixe  Mettray.  Som*  attonipt  was  made 
to  introduce  this  at  Red-Hill,  but  it  was  fbuod  that  lbs  labov-iBasten  ridktdai^iba 
boys  on  account  of  it.     How  English  I  _ 
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do  not  apply  are  referred  to  the  director.  This  jokit  innst  be  one 
ef  no  common  mould.  He  mnst  be  a  director  eon  amor€y  like 
Mens*  de  Metz,*  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  He  must  be  a 
Hian  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  hay^  gathered  experience 
either  in  the  prison  or  the  police-court ;  ana  above  ally  he  tnnst 
be  a  man  of  heart.  Your  harsh  schoolmaster,  yodr  cold  ibrm- 
alist^  or  yoitr  theorising  amateur,  is  tio  man  for  the  reformatory 
school.  He  must  mingle  unscrnpulonsiy  with  the  boys — he  must 
attach  thiBni  to  himself—must  teach  them  in  the  class,  and  visit 
them  constantly  in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  The  director  tioast 
be  self'offered  to  the  good  work,  a  religious,  an  nhtiring  servant; 
but  rather  let  the  lowest  orders  take  their  chance  of  reformation 
elsewhere  than  that  jobbery  should  steal  in  to  make  the  system 
an  expensive  failure.  Jobbery  has  gone  far  to  ruin  the  British 
Government  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  shall  it  ruin  every  good 
work  which  the  English  people  may  be  influenced  to  undertake  1 

What  then  do  we  ask  of  England  and  the  English  ? 

We  ask  the  appointment  of  police  officers  to  watch  over  the 
children  of  the  lowest  orders ;  a  change  of  the  existing  law  to 
enable  magistrates  first  to  warn  parents  of  their  neglect,  next  to 
place  the  neglected  children  in  a  Reformatory  Institution  crt 
once,  mihout  premous  trnprisanmenty  for  a  number  of  years,  vary- 
ing from  three  to  seven,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children. 
For  this  purpose  we  ask  for  the  establishment  of  farm-schools, 
after  the  manner  of  Mettray  and  Red-Hill,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 100,000  children.  We  ask  for  a  choice  of  men  of 
known  experience  to  direct  these  establishments,  the  choice  being 
carefnlly  made,  and  an  adequate  salary  granted  to  recompense 
the  enormous  labours  required  of  this  moral  Hercules.  Let  a  trial 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be  given  to  the  system,  and  we  guarantee 
the  following  results : — Our  prisons  will  be  emptied  of  two-thirds 
of  their  inmates,  which  at  present  consist  of  delinquents  from  the 
**  lowest  "orders.  Our  convict  establishments,  supported  en- 
tirely for  the  punishment  of  this  class,  will  become  utterly  useless. 
Expensive  abortions  like  Parkhurst  and  Millbank  will  be  sold 
to  the  first  bidder.  Our  police  force  in  our  large  cities  may  be 
diminished  by  half,  and  our  citi^ns  walk  in  St.  Giles'^  and 
Whitechapel  with  thousands  of  pounds  loose  in  their  pockets, 
without  fear  of  a  penny's  loss.  A  whole  class,  the  roost  expensive 
and  most  dangerous  in  the  kingdom,  wiU  have  been  simply  ex- 

*  Mons.  de  Hetz  **  descended  from  the  bench  because  lie  conid  not  endtirte  the 
pttm  of  consigning  )ebi1  dim  to  a  prison  where  be  kAe^  their  ftiture  would  be  autde 
worse  than  their  past." 
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terminated  more  efibctively  tbau  if  Heaven  had  sent  barrenness 
on  all  the  women  of  the  order.  There  will  be  a  truce  to  work- 
houses^ unions,  ragged-schools,  houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries^ 
soup*kitchens,  and  the  whole  system  of  mendicanej*  and  vag- 
rancy ;  and  the  elevation  of  this  class  will  eventually  be  the 
cause  of  the  moral  improvement  of  the  whole  nation.  Our  plan 
is  no  doubtful  scheme,  like  Lord  Dundonald's,  for  we  make  no 
secret  of  it.  You  may  see  it  already  in  operation,  with  slight 
differences,  at  Mettray  and  Bed-HilK  Its  results,  too^  are  far 
more  important.  We  are.not  fighting  against  the  king  of  a  snow- 
country  for  the  sake  of  a  ^^sick  man,"  whom  we  must  needs  despise, 
but  against  an  eternal  foe,  for  the  sake  of  an  eternal  kingdom. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  British  Lion  was  threatened 
by  the  teeth  of  his  own  cubs»  We  saw  the  strange  masses  that 
a  single  cry  could  raise  to  laugh  at  law,  and  lift  tlie  standard  of 
popular  demonstration,  too  soon  to  lead  to  anarchy.  The  age  of 
revolutions  is  not  passed,  it  is  in  its  infancy  even.  We  have 
had  a  long  succession  of  ^^ faineant"  and  imbecile  Governments; 
we  may  hold  good  for  a  time,  but  if  we  continue  to  oppose  our- 
selves to  wise  suggestions' — if  we  persist  in  neglecting  our  internal 
administration  for  the  sake  of  our  commerce  and  foreign  policy, 
England  may  one  day  wake  up  a  Spain,  a  Mexico,  or  an  £gypt, 
the  mere  corpse  of  sell^destroyed  greatness. 

The  answer  to  our  appeal  is  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  whose 
failings  are  over-caution  and  an  inaptitude  for  real  economy. 

The  Jirst  objection  taken  is,  Uiat  this  very  system  of  reformation 
will  tend  rather  to  encourage  than  to  eradicate  v)oe«  We  are  told 
that  if  we  thus  receive  the  child  from  his  parents,  and  educate 
and  feed  him  at  our  own  expense,  it  will  but  be  natural  that  the 

tarent  should  purposely  neglect  his  child,  or  purposely  encourage 
im  in  vice  and  villany,  for  the  sake  of  the  comfortable  and 
gratuitous  provision  thus  afforded.  To  this  we  reply,  that  if  a 
parent  is  sufficiently  depraved  thus  to  sacrifice  his  child  and  de- 
prive himself  of  his  offspring,  for  the  sake  o(  a  small  saving  in 
expense  and  trouble,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  no  fit  guardian  tor 
him.*  Without  this  temptation  he  might,  perhaps,  have  brought 
up  his  child  in  a  manner  apparently  respectable,  but  it  could 
only  have  been  in  appearance.  Where  principle  is  so  entirely 
wanting  in  the  parent,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  child  will  ever 

Cess  it.  Again,  the  par^it  will  not  be  let  off  soot-free.  If  the 
punishes  the  father  for  the  child's  offence,  or  vagrancy,  or 
menaicancy,  or  destitution,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  parent 
will  consider  twice  ere  he  encourages  his  family  in  bad  ways. 

*  The  French  bftve  been  blamed  for  a  eimUar  provision  in  their  ectabiishm«nt 
for  enfant  troutU,  but  what  would  Rousseau's  children  bare  been  if  he  had  brought 
(hem  up  himself  1 
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The  second  objection  is,  ^  the  expense."  Let  us  thank  the 
Great  Bear  tliat  Mr,  Gladstone  is  on  our  sida  Still  we  have 
much  to  fear  from  short-sighted  economists,  gentlemen  of  the 
counter  and  yard-measure,  who  would  apply  the  rules  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  haberdashery  to  all  things,  human  and  Divine ;  and 
would  economize  to-day  because  they  have  not  eyes  good  enough 
to  see  the  expense  they  incur  for  to-morrow.  What  have  we  not 
suffered  already  from  false  economy  ?  Have  not  a  succession  of 
ill-appointed  ministers,  and  illiberal  oppositions,  engrossed  with 
the  pleasures  of  party-squabbling,  sufficiently  proved  the  danger 
and  extravagance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  present  war? 
Will  a  wise  nation  still  prefer  to  leap  at  hazard  rather  than  be 
at  the  trouble  of  walking  the  horse  up  to  the  jump  before  it  takes 
it  ?  Can  this  mistaken  daring  at  one  moment,  this  over-caution 
at  another,  be  longer  tolerated  ?  And  now  that  ages  of  civilisa- 
tion have  proved  that  punishment  does  not  deter  from  systematic 
crime,  will  you  still  prefer  to  maintain  the  costly  fabric  of  cor- 
rection rather  than  adopt  the  tried  method  of  prevention  ? 

Your  police,  your  prisons,  your  hulks,  your  penal  settlements, 
are  daily  becoming  a  greater  and  greater  nuisance  to  you.  The 
first  are  assuming  an  incorrigible  independence  of  action,  and 
become  the  bane  of  good  citizens  rather  than  the  terror  of  the 
bad.  They  have  been  found  to  encourage  vice  for  the  sake  of 
emolument.  The  second  are  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  and  the  ex- 
pensive palaces  of  the  scum  of  society.  A  month  in  such  a 
nome  makes  the  harmless  child  an  incurable  scoundrel.  Books 
are  written,  plans  are  proposed,  systems  are  tried  for  their  im- 
provement ;  but.  in  spite  of  all,  the  boy  who  has  once  entered 
the  portals  of  tnese  pandemonia  is  certain  to  return  to  them 
sooner  or  later.  The  third  are  a  daily  source  of  dread  ;  and 
the  fourth, — who  can  bear  to  look  forward  to  the  damage  the 
fourth  may  occasion,  or  consider  the  huge  sums  we  have  been 

J>aying  to  support  settlements  where  Cain  is  the  acknowledged 
ather  of  the  populace?  France,  too,  has  felt,  and  still  feels 
the  dangers  ot  correction,  since  capital  punishment  has  been 
reduced.  The  barricades  of  1830  and  1848  were  manned  by 
the  issue  from  her  prisons  and  her  bagnes.  The  galleys  and 
the  docks  supply  the  dormant  material  which  any  unprincipled 
demagogue  may  call  into  life,  and  which  has  already  changed 
her  cities  to  slaughter-houses,  and  enacted  scenes  at  which  the 
world  has  shuddered. 

Such  are  the  results  of  acting  correctively  with  the  ^^  perisfaiog 
and  dangerous''  classes — such,  and  many  others.  We  offer  yoa 
prevetition  as  the  panacea ;  and  you  reply,  while  you  spend 
ninety  millions  a  year  in  an  ill-managed  war, — "The  expense — 
the  expense."    Let  us  see  what  the  Conference  said  on  this  point. 
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Lortl'Lyttleton,  tefemng' to  a  petition  present^  to  Parliament 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Liverpool,  speaks  thus-: —  ' 

^^•TIii8  potiiion  set  ioxih  thfO  casos  of  fourteen  yoiu>g  oifendera  im- 
pai'tiuliy  choseoi  by  wbioh  it  .appeared  that  ^lo^e  fourteen  per^oos 
had  been  frequently  Gommitted  to  prison,  none  less  tlian  eight,  one  as 
many  as  twenty-three  tunes.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  fourteen 
youths,  in  apprehensions,  trials,  and  imprisonments,  was  on  the  aver- 
age, £63,  8s,  Not  one  of  them  was  reformed ;  ten  of  them  were 
transported,  the  cost  of  which,  and  (heir  support  in  the  penal  colonies, 
must  be  added.  The  cost  of  transportation  in  each  case  would  be 
£28.  That  of  control  and  residence  in  the  colony  £54  at  the  least. 
So  that  each  of  the  ten  Who  #ere  transported  have  cost  the  conntiy, 
in  those  Expensed  which  are  chargeable  on  the  public  fond  applicable 
to  that  purpose,  a  sura  amounting  to  £145,  Ss^  Such  is  the  cost  of  n 
hardened  otiender^  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  reformed  thief  at 
Mettray,  and  almost  five  times  as  much  as  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore.'' 
— {Report^  p.  19.) 

Another  gentleman  adds^ — 

**  I  have  shewn  that  the  average  cost  of  thirty  boys, — who  were 
not  selected,  bear  in  mind,  as  the  worst  cases,  not  taken  at  random, 
but  in  the  onler  of  their  commitments, — was  iE62,  Ts.  I  find  that  the 
average  number  of  times  in  jail  of  these  ti)irty  is  eight  and  a  half,  the 
average  time  spent;  by  them  in  jail  is  fifteen  months." — {Report  qf 
Conference  p.  64.) 

Tlie  chaplain  of  Batli  jail  says, — 

^'In  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
^oDcktou  Milnes,  M.F.,  it  appears  that  in  I84Sand  1849,  throughout 
the  country,-  there  were  no  less  than  70Q0  first  committals  of  persons 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  X  will  take  them  at  5000,  and 
assuming  that  Bath  presents  a  &ir  average  of  cost,  the  amount  lost  to 
the  country,  or  expended  on  those  children  alone,  who  are  committed 
for  the  first  time^  m  half  a  million  per  annum.  This  is  a  startling  as- 
sertion certainly,  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  statement  as  to  this 
cost  of  juvenile  crime,  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  Mr.  Rushton, 
and  other  witnesses  examined  by  the  Select  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament."— ^/?e/)or£  of  Conference^  p.  84.) 

This  is  independently  of  the  cost  after  transportation,  and  is 
only  for  juvenile  offenders  on  first  committals.  What  a  sum, 
when  we  remember  that  these  children  are  committed  on  an 
average  more  than  eight  times  each ;  while  those  that  escape 
lire  to  form  those  dangerous  bands  which  the  police  cannot  put 
down,  and  to  generate  new  families  of  young  criminals  to  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  vice  I    Now^  what  can  we  calculate  as  the 
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:■--*.    wiiiijrei.  oil   tucxr  first  cominittai.    At 
:•;-    .    ;.  uo"  i-  £2(»  a  year;   bui  the  produc- 
yeai\   reaucinr:  ii  i.,  £li. 
:ijv  averaijv  time  proposed  torreroniu- 
..  ix-Si'.  vear^  i>  the  time  a:   present  cod- 
-'     111-  cos:  o:  eacii  boy's  relbrmatioc  i: 
:.     i':nr»jMK;.  or   little    more  tiuii-  iulf 
-cmuiiiiuii.     A:  tli^.-  end  oi' this  time  tiie 
-A'.'j..    an  .  ijiaced  h;  a  situation  where  he 
A:  LUv  eiKi  of  his  first  imprisonment, 
x'z:  jiXte-.  o^  tiK  world,  ten  tiiuef>  i\ORe 
.    :     ii-   i'juiniitteu  aiiu  iniprisoueu  a<!aiE 
v-jiii  lime.-  oi:   axi    averaire,  ever  ijoiiif 
'.ilK*!.. — tiK   vaiiabond    becomiun  a  pick- 
■    ;.   rv?i^uia:   thiei. — the  repiihir  tniei  i 
.'iUTiia:    i.   hiijhwaymaii   or  mnraerer. 
:..^    ..     rt'suiti.     liu:  \ve  cannot  iiont  to 
..    :i:-.    rr:c-.    lor  wnicii   they  are  lioiiti  in 
i....:,:iia1.-.  cos:  more  011   this  side  oi  tht 
:.:■-  Ji.-nou:  o:  behixj  the  richest  nation  11 

:::    i'>:imati.  as  nearly  approximated  as 

::^:vusr-  i(is:  ani!  annual  expenditure  of 

..^   rcii^rmnior^    cstabhshments  sufixciem 

.:-::       ^   J::!   wv  say  lu0JK)«»  we  done: 

:.:•.«;*_■  I/,  t'   a  course  oi  reiormaiioD 

..    :ii;   :  !'.):-tiSr  mus:  U  pradual,  huL  a; 

:..i^.^.  h:   i'oii.uiite.      Havin^T  estabiishea 

.  ..:..::vi    o:  tni>  ciass,  and   altered  the 

.:    '■■.:r.:-:l^  t«   rrovide  for  tiie  chiidret 

•    ^ i'   T'liK-"!  ^>''  tho  cood  work,  and 

■;■»..".    i    V;   vjr.v»iai  ar   rtrsT  for  half  die 
i>:   'iii-^  ;»';.iHM'  chiidreii  in  a  conrst 


.:  s.:  ..  :i...  :'  ■,  :.v.>  an  sun^.rior*:  tt-  iorm  cacL  srhoaL 
I  i  .  ....:..  ..  \^.:...  ;>;  :  ^T. ;;:  i\vr.i»ni>  ti  diiui)ie  the  num- 
»■      '  .:.  : .:  ..   .:;  i    :..;i:  ...i  » ;  ii\a:  o:  lilt  sciiools  required, 

i'-"  I-  ii  .-.  X..-.  .  :..;-;  :..'■..  :;  '  l.oi  n.- ro  men  1  tier  tna:  we 
iivi  ::■..!:.:.  \  \:i.  >,»ii;-..  n..;  xiii  /i.lir'o-  ic  :*Oitiins  :  and  tha:  if 
^^'  •'■'..■■  >. .  '.  :r  ii  .i-.ii:.::  -K'v  ;  .  '.  r-  ;  :i.i..  wi  it'.weri  their  chaiicff 
i>"  -ri.-:  ■•1,-ii. :.•...'].  *.  mil.":  u'  \  ..i.-i.  ijenends.  or  liie  abiiirv 
isi'  ii:;- 'U"r  ..■  ;ii;  lii:--.-.  ;,.:.  ,.:  ;ii  -.lu  u;  IMK' iioys  ii:  a  schcKiL 
-.'■    i  ;i!ii.-M'inu»ir   wniiu.   i»i    ri\:ii.ri'k.  11    ditieivnt  psLTis  o!  the 

j-a-i   iiivii.  \\v'U.i.  iiMiiiVi    i:\>n.  . . "»•   n  i'o».  awre^  oi  iauJ  in  a 
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rural  district.  The  price  of  eachf  with  the  old  farm  buildings 
upon  it,  would  vary,  according  to  circumstances,  from  £4000 
to  £10,000.  Let  us  take  the  medium  as  a  standard,  and  we 
can  then  approximate  the  original  cost  of  purchase  of  land  at 
between  £1,750,000  and  £2,000,000.  Now,  if  the  land  thus 
purchased  contained  farm-houses,  &c.,  a  smaller  number  of  boys 
could  be  provisionally  established  in  these,  and,  with  their 
teachers,  they  would  themselves  build  the  villages  destined  to  con- 
tain them,  as  was  done  at  Mettray.  Each  village  would  consist 
of  twenty  houses,  to  contain  each  ten  boys  and  their  teachers. 
The  cost  of  each  of  these  small  cottages,  built  on  the  simplest 
principles,  by  the  boys  and  teachers,  would  be  about  £200. 
The  gross  cost  of  building  a  Keformatory  Village  may  therefore 
be  reckoned  at  £5000,*  as  the  chapel,  out-houses,  &c.,  might  be 
built  afterwards  by  the  boys  and  their  teachers.  The  whole 
village  might  thus  be  erected  within  a  year ;  and  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  250  villages  would  make  a  total  of  £1,250,000. 
The  whole  original  outlay  in  land  and  building  would  then  be 
to  the  Government  about  £3,000,000  sterling,  each  establish- 
ment costing,  when  complete,  £12,000.  Red-Hill  cost  alto- 
gether £20,000,  but  the  land  was  not  bought  by  Government, 
nor  were  the  houses  built  by  the  boys  gradually.  But  even 
allowing  this  enormous  sum — much  of  which  has  been  paid  for 
experience^ — for  each  establishment,  the  gross  original  expense 
of  the  scheme  would  be  £5,000,000  only.  Now,  what  would  be 
the  annual  expenditure  ? 

At  the  present  moment  the  expense  of  each  boy  per  annum 
is  as  follows  at  Red-Hill : — 

For  clothing,  food,  and  washing,  £16  (average  of  age,) 
Superintendence,  teaching,  training,  &c.,  £12, 
Extras,  as  office  and  advertising,  £2  to  £4, 

making  from  £30  to  £32  per  boy  per  annum.     At  present  the 

I)roduce  of  each  boy's  labour  is  only  £1,  10s.  per  annum  at  the 
lighest,  while  at  Mettray  it  is  as  much  as  £8,  but  then  Met- 
tray has  had  fifteen  years'  cultivation  and  experience,  Red-Hill 
barely  five.  The  total  cost  may  therefore  be  placed  at  an  ave- 
rage of  £29  per  boy  per  annum. 

Now,  to  tnis  it  Uiust  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  calculation 
for  the  present  moment,  at  an  extraordinary  high  price  of  pro- 

*  At  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Binuiugham  on  Dec.  11,  1855,  the  cost 
of  buildings  to  accommodate  100  boys,  was  estimated  at  £966,  lis.  3d.,  and  the 
purchase  of  50  acres  of  land  in  Leicestershire  at  £2500  ;  all  expenses  were  to  be 
included  in  £4000. 
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cost  of  reforming  these  children  on  their  first  committal.  At 
Mettray  the  gross  cost  of  a  boy  is  £20  a  year ;  but  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  each  is  about  £8  a  year,  reducing  it  to  £12. 
Now,  taking  five  years  as  the  average  time  proposed  for  reforma- 
tion, although  two  and  a  half  years  is  the  time  at  present  con- 
sidered sufficient,  we  have  the  cost  of  each  boy'^s  reformation  at 
£60,  or  that  of  5000  at  £300,000,  or  little  more  than  half 
the  yearly  cost  iov  first  committals.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
boy  is  turned  out  reformed,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  he 
will  be  well  looked  after.  At  the  end  of  his  first  imprisonment, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  let  loose  on  the  world,  ten  times  worse 
than  when  first  received,  to  be  committed  and  imprisoned  again 
and  again,  more  than  eight  times  on  an  average,  ever  going 
farther  from  his  reformation, — the  vagabond  becoming  a  pick- 
pocket,— the  pickpocket  a  regular  thief, — the  regidar  thief  a 
Eractised  burglar, — the  burglar  a  highwayman  or  murderer, 
lere  is  a  grand  difference  of  results.  But  we  cannot  hope  to 
do  things  in  England  at  the  price  for  which  they  are  done  in 
France.  Labour,  food,  materials,  cost  more  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  We  pay  for  the  honour  of  being  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world. 

Let  us,  then,  make  an  estimate,  as  nearly  approximated  as 

J)ossible,  of  the  probable  average  cost  and  annual  expenditure  of 
bunding  and  maintaining  reformatory  establishments  sufficient 
to  contain  100,000  children.  When  we  say  100,000  we  do  not 
mean  that  these  should  all  be  brought  to  a  course  of  reformation 
at  one  time.  Far  from  it,  the  process  must  be  gradual,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  work  must  be  complete.  Having  established 
police  inspectors  for  the  children  of  this  class,  and  altered  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  it  remains  to  provide  for  the  children 
we  thus  adopt.  But  we  shall  do  much  for  the  good  work,  and 
as  much  as  will  be  necessary,  if  we  provide  at  first  for  half  the 
number  reckoned  to  exist,  and  place  50,000  children  in  a  course 
of  training. 

We  have  said  that  200  boys  are  sufficient  to  form  each  school. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  great  economy  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  each,  and  thus  halve  that  of  the  schools  required. 
But  let  us  beware  of  false  economy.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
are  treating  with  souls,  not  with  calicos  or  cottons ;  and  that  if 
we  build  schools  to  contain  400  boys  each,  we  lessen  their  chances 
of  strict  reformation,  so  much  of  which  depends  on  the  ability 
and  labours  of  the  director.  At  the  rate  of  200  boys  in  a  school, 
250  Farm-schools  would  be  required  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Each  farm  would  require  from  150  to  200  acres  of  land  in  a 
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rural  district.  The  price  of  each,*  with  the  old  farm  buildings 
upon  it,  would  vary,  according  to  circumstances,  from  £4000 
to  £10,000.  Let  us  take  the  medium  as  a  standard,  and  we 
can  then  approximate  the  original  cost  of  purchase  of  land  at 
between  £1,750,000  and  £2,000,000.  Now,  if  the  land  thus 
purchased  contained  farm-houses,  &c.,  a  smaller  number  of  boys 
could  be  provisionally  established  in  these,  and,  with  their 
teachers,  they  would  themselves  build  the  villages  destined  to  con- 
tain them,  as  was  done  at  Mettray.  Each  village  would  consist 
of  twenty  houses,  to  contain  each  ten  boys  and  their  teachers. 
The  cost  of  each  of  these  small  cottages,  built  on  the  simplest 
principles,  by  the  boys  and  teachers,  would  be  about  £200. 
The  gross  cost  of  building  a  Reformatory  Village  may  therefore 
be  reckoned  at  £5000,*  as  the  chapel,  out-houses,  &c.,  might  be 
built  afterwards  by  the  boys  and  their  teachers.  The  whole 
village  might  thus  be  erected  within  a  year ;  and  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  250  villages  would  make  a  total  of  £1,250,000. 
The  whole  original  outlay  in  land  and  building  would  then  be 
to  the  Government  about  £3,000,000  sterling,  each  establish- 
ment costing,  when  complete,  £12,000.  Red-Hill  cost  alto- 
gether £20,000,  but  the  land  was  not  bought  by  Government, 
nor  were  the  houses  built  by  the  boys  gradually.  But  even 
allowing  this  enormous  sum — much  of  which  has  been  paid  for 
experience^ — for  each  establishment,  the  gross  original  expense 
of  the  scheme  would  be  £5,000,000  only.  Now,  what  would  be 
the  annual  expenditure  ? 

At  the  present  moment  the  expense  of  each  boy  per  annum 
is  as  follows  at  Red-Hill : — 

For  clothing,  food,  and  washing,  £16  (average  of  age,) 
Superintendence,  teaching,  training,  &c.,  £12, 
Extras,  as  office  and  advertising,  £2  to  £4, 

making  from  £30  to  £32  per  boy  per  annum.     At  present  the 

f)roduce  of  each  boy's  labour  is  only  £1,  10s.  per  annum  at  the 
iighest,  while  at  Mettray  it  is  as  much  as  £8,  but  then  Met- 
tray has  had  fifteen  years'  cultivation  and  experience,  Red-Hill 
barely  five.  The  total  cost  may  therefore  be  placed  at  an  ave- 
rage of  £29  per  boy  per  annum. 

Now,  to  tnis  it  niust  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  calculation 
for  the  present  moment,  at  an  extraordinaiy  high  price  of  pro- 

*  At  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Biriniugham  on  Dec.  11,  1855,  the  cost 
of  buildings  to  accommodate  100  boys,  was  estimated  at  £%'6,  lis.  3d.,  and  the 
purchase  of  50  acres  of  hnd  in  Leicesterahire  at  £2500  ;  all  expenses  were  to  be 
included  in  £4000. 
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not  long  be  ours.  K  we  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  reform- 
ing our  lowest  orders,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  profit  by  their 
influence,  when  reformed,  on  the  community  at  home, — that  they 
should  become  apostles  to  the  class  they  have  left.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  the  colonies  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of  it. 

But  emigration  might  be  made  a  premium  for  the  most  pro- 
mising boys.  Two  or  three  in  every  two  hundred  might  annnally 
enjoy  this  privilege  as  a  prize  for  good  conduct,  and  the  expense 
would  not  be  great* 

The  system  of  task-work,  and  the  payment  of  small  sums  to 
the  boys,  as  practised  at  the  establishments,  whose  names  head 
this  paper,  is  certainly  an  excellent  one.  It  gives  an  interest  to 
their  labour,  breaks  its  monotony,  excites  emulation,  and  pre- 
pares them  for  the  battle  of  life.  But  as  at  Mettray,  the  money 
should  be  collected  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Director,  and 
only  given  up  to  the  boy  when  he  leaves  the  farm-school,  thus 
affording  him  a  little  capital  to  begin  life  with. 

Another  important  point  in  the  management  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment has  lately  presented  itself  to  our  notice.  In  the  papers 
of  August  21st,  last  year,  a  boy,  named  John  M'Gavin,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  up  before  a  magistrate  for  mendi- 
cancy, and  attempt  to  pick  pockets.  This  boy  had  been  sent  to 
Ked-Hill  for  four  years'  reformation,  and  had  been  let  out  for  a 
week's  holiday.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  he  returned  to  his 
old  practices  with  his  old  associates,  his  nearest  relatives.  It  was 
stated,  at  the  same  time,  before  the  magistrate,  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  allow  the  boys  a  week's  holiday  at  this  establishment 
from  time  to  time. 

As  regards  this  practice,  and  the  case  in  question,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  extract  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  written 
on  this  subject  by  the  Governor  of  the  Red-Hill  Farm-school 
himself: — 

'*  It  is  part  of  our  system  to  grant  holidays  or  leaves  for  three  or 
four  days  to  our  boys,  provided  they  naerit  or  earn  them  by  their  in- 
dustry and  conduct,  and  have  relations  willing  and  able  to  receive  them. 

"We  do  this  on  two  grounds: — 15/,  That  we  could  not  well  help 
it,  the  institution  being  a  school  and  not  a  prison,  and  the  larger  por- 
tion of  its  inmates  being  received  into  it  at  their  own  desire,  and  with 
their  own  and  their  friends'  consent;  2(%,  That  we  find  it  an  impor- 
tant test  or  trialj  by  which  a  boy's  character  and  professions  can  be 
known.  Plverything  here  is  done  to  develop  a  spirit  of  sound  healthy 
self-actioHy  to  bring  out  the  real  disposition — to  awaken  a  sense  of 
responsibility — and  to  accustom  the  boy  to  act,  not  from  constraint, 
but  by  choice  and  motive.  And  it  is  a  part  of  this  system  to  expose 
to  reasonable  trial  and  temptation  from  time  to  time.  By  this  means 
we  know  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
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"  John  M^Guvin  has  an  unprincipled  father  and  mother,  and  a 
little  brother  who  has  lost  a  leg,  and  has  a  very  good-looking  face, 
and  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  successful  beggars  in  London. 
He  was  himself  transported  about  eighteen  months  ago,  but  from  his 
age  was  pardoned  and  received  *here  last  January,  This  was  h\8  Jirst 
trials  and  he  broke  down.  Some  six  or  eight  months  hence,  he  will 
be  tested,  perhaps,  again.*'* 

Nothing  coald  be  juster  than  these  remarks.  It  is  doubtless 
desirable  that  some  test  should  be  applied  to  sound  the  sincerity 
of  the  boy ;  but  are  not  its  advanta^res  out-balanced  by  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  temptation"?  The  cases  in  which  the  youth 
thus  breaks  down  upon  trial  may  seem  to  be  very  rare,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  evil  these  short  visits  to  home  may  pro- 
duce in  the  boy's  character.  He  may  not  indeed  be  caught  in 
the  act,  he  may  prudently  abstain  from  thus  injuring  his  own 
prospects ;  but  the  taste  of  his  ancient  liberty  and  license  will 
rest  on  his  lips  when  he  returns  to  school,  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  he  will  play  the  hypocrite  afterwards  than  before. 
These  short  returns  to  old  habits  are  the  hardest  temptation  that 
a  boy  can  be  subjected  to.  They  present  too  short  a  time  to 
work,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  holiday — his  time  must  natur- 
ally lie  useless  on  his  bands ;  and  how  will  a  London  beggar  em- 
ploy loose  time  but  in  vicious  indulgence  of  one  kind  or  another, 
which  may  remain  quite  unknown  to  the  governor  of  the  school 
to  which  he  returns  t  The  grand  object  of  the  whole  system  is 
to  separate  him  entirely  from  old  scenes  and  old  companions — 
from  that  family  which  in  almost  all  cases  has  been  the  promoter 
of  his  ruin ;  and  a  return  of  even  three  or  four  days  to  these 
haunts  and  these  companions  will  go  far  to  undo  the  training  of  six 
months.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  boy  is  only  allowed  to  leave  the 
school  when  his  term  of  reformation  is  passed,  he  is  not  subjected 
to  the  same  violent  temptation  ;  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  w  ill  have  work  and  superintendence ;  he  has  his  livelihood  to 
gain ;  a  long  period  of  unbroken  labour  and  regular  habits  may 
have  completely  changed  his  character,  and  the  world  and  its 
temptations  may  find  him  petrified  to  their  allurements.  We 
cannot  consider  that  this  test  is  either  fair  to  the  boy,  or  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  establishment.  A  child  may  plav 
the  hypocrite  at  his  first  entrance  into  school,  but  even  his 
acting  will  become  a  second  habit,  if  continued  unbroken  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years. 

These  remarks  of  the  Governor  afford  stern  matter  for  reflec- 
tion besides.     We  find  the  boy  sentenced  to  Transportation,  and 

*  In  November  1855,  when  we  visited  Red-Hill,  this  boy  was  said  to  be  doing 
very  well. 
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his  sentence  afterwards  commuted  to  one  of  Reformation.  How 
foolish  is  this  "  afterwards !"  He  remains  in  prison  or  at  the 
hulks  for  a  year,  and  is  then,  when  his  crime  has  been  forgotten, 
turned  over  to  reform.*  He  has  his  habits  inured  and  confirmed 
by  a  prison  life ;  he  is  initiated  by  his  fellow-prisoners  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  crime  and  vice.  He  mingles  with  men  whose 
very  position  is  the  proof  of  their  villany — and  that  in  the  closest 
intimacy ;  he  learns  from  them  the  expression  of  affected  contri- 
tion, he  receives  the  lectures  of  the  chaplain  with  an  assumed 
eagerness,  which  he  knows  will  shorten  them ;  and  then  when 
he  has  been  steeped  for  life  in  the  taint  of  prison  villany,  a  wise 

fDvernment  allows  you  to  try  and  reform  him  !    Stop  thine  ears, 
olon ;  hie  thee  hence,  Solomon ;  for  a  nation  greater  than  Greece 
and  Judea  together,  yields  tacitly  to  folly  like  this. 

Once  for  all,  we  must  have  one  thing  or  the  other.  Continue 
to  punish,  if  you  prefer  the  rotten  system  of  punishment ;  or,  if 
your  eyes  be  open,  strive  to  prevent ;  but  do  not  mingle  elements 
which  destroy  one  another.  Prevention  cannot  unite  with  cor- 
rection.    Correction  becomes  useless  if  prevention  prevail. 

Again,  we  learn  that  "  the  larger  portion  of  its  inmates  are  re- 
ceived into  it,  (the  Farm-school  at  Red-hill,)  at  their  own  desire, 
and  with  their  own  and  their  friends'  consent."  If  the  parents 
and  friends  of  these  boys  will  not  allow  them  to  remain  on  the 
understanding  that  thev  shall  have  no  holidays  at  all — and  we 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  so — then  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  the  friends  to  visit  them  at  the  Institution 
itself,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  farm, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  in  these  visits,  which  would  be 
under  the  eye  of  the  governor  or  some  one  of  the  masters.  Any- 
thing would  be  preferable  to  allowing  them  to  revisit  their  old 
haunts.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  is  it  not  striking  to  learn  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  inmates  of  Red-Hill  are  there  volun- 
tarily ?  Will  our  system  of  general  reformation  appear  so  pre- 
posterous when  we  thus  find  the  classes  in  question  themselves 
coming  forward  to  meet  us  half-way ;  and,  what  is  more,  con- 
tributing in  money  to  gain  this  advantage  for  their  children  ? 

Surely  there  is  much  hope  to  be  gathered  from  this  reflection. 
But  these  are  details.  The  material  instruments  of  reformation 
have  been  already  treated, — farm  labour,  domestic  habits,  careful 
inspection,  and  judicious  correction.  We  pass  to  the  moral 
treatment,  which  consists  of  kindness  and  religion.     The  former 

*  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  **  Times,"  Mr.  S.  Turner  appears  to  adrocate  some 
previous  punishment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  child  that 
he  has  committed  a  crime,  and  that  crime  is  wrong.  But  he  seems  to  forget  that 
it  is  to  acquire  this  possibility  of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  that  he  is 
sent  to  a  Reformatory. 
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is  most  necessary.  The  masters  must  be  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience,  respect  and  regular  habits,  but  neither  masters  nor 
director  should  go  beyond  this.  They  should  seek  by  habitual 
kind  treatment,  by  an  interest  in  all  the  boy  says  or  does,  by 
gentleness  and  soft  words  to  attach  the  child  to  themselves. 
The  heart  must  be  the  hawser.  When  he  has  once  hooked  it  on 
to  himself,  he  may  steam  away,  the  boy  will  always  follow  and 
obey  him.  A  stern  cold  man  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  either  a 
master's  or  directoi^s  office.  The  latter,  more  particularly,  must 
be  the  kind  father  of  the  little  flock.  How  much  will  a  few 
sweet  words  do  to  the  destitute  and  outcast,  whose  affections  are 
not  yet  smothered,  but  are  seeking  some  object  on  which  to  fix. 
One  child  says : — 

**  Ob,  sir  I  whipping  will  do  me  no  good.  I  know  all  about  that. 
I  have  had  enough  of  it  before." — Report  of  Conference^  p.  35. 

Another  mere  child  affirms : — 

"  My  father  licked  me  with  a  rope  till  the  blood  run  down  my  back, 
and  my  step-mother  was  watching." — Report^  p.  54. 

What  would  not  a  few  words  of  sympathy  do  with  poor 
wretched  sufferers  like  these.  Do  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  these 
young  unnurtured  hearts;  read  what  they  could  do  at  Mettray : — 

^^  At  the  time  of  the  disasters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  caused 
by  the  inundations,  one  of  the  directors  described  to  the  boys  the 
frightful  distress  of  the  victims.  The  children  offered  to  subscribe  for 
them  a  part  of  their  daily  mess;  they  wished  to  deprive  themselves  of 
one  of  their  meals,  that  its  cost  might  be  thrown  into  the  subscription. 
One  child  alone  dissented,  and  he  was  condemned  to  eat  his  dinner 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  table  surrounded  by  his  fasting  companions." — 
Mettray,  p.  28. 

Again,  when  the  Abb^  Tresianu,  Director  of  the  School  at 
Marseilles,  visited  Mettray,  he  asked,  among  other  things,  for  the 
worst  boy  to  be  pointed  out  to  him  : — 

^^  All  remained  motionless  but  one,  who  advanced  with  a  pitiful  air 
and  said,  'It's  me.'  *  My  child,'  replied  the  Abbe,  embracing  him, 
*  what  you  have  just  done  proves  to  me  that  you  are  wrong.'  Since 
this  time  the  child  has  behaved  very  well." — Mettray,  p  28. 

We  have  now  to  allude  to  two  points  in  the  system,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  its  warmest  supporters  are  often  divided ;  firstly. 
Religious  Teaching ;  secondly,  Military  Discipline. 

The  lowest  classes  cannot  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
denomination  of  iaith.  They  live  as  practical  atheists,  and  what- 
ever sect  they  profess  to  follow,  holds  them  only  by  tradition  or 
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fashion.  In  Liverpool  and  London  there  are  thousands  who 
call  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  in  all  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts the  mass  of  the  dangerous  classes  belongs  to  different  sects 
of  Dissenters  or  Unitarians.  There  is  here  a  difficulty  which 
induces  some  to  propose  that  religious  teaching  should  make  no 
part  of  the  training  in  a  Farm-school.  Such  men  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  practice  of  training,  which  not  only  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted without  the  aid  of  religion,  but  of  which  religious  teaching 
forms  the  whole  pith.  Without  it  trainmg  becomes  mere  me- 
chanism ;  you  may  indeed  cure  the  habits  by  it,  but  can  never 
recover  the  heart  and  soul.  To  teach  morality,  truth,  honour, 
charity,  and  so  forth,  for  their  own  sakes  only,  is  to  lay  the  base- 
ment-stone of  Polytheism,  while  to  teach  religion  without  any 
specific  form  of  Christianity,  is  to  open  a  path  for  that  attractive 
deism,  which  brought  about  the  hell-on-earth  of  '89.  We  want  a 
population  of  Christians,  not  of  Platonists  or  Gower-Street  non- 
descripts, and  Christianity  must  be  explained  after  some  fixed 
fashion,  which  will  lead  to  some  existing  system  of  faith.  It  is 
not  indeed  necessary  to  sound  all  the  doctrinal  subtleties  that 
have  severed  Christian  Churches,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
outward,  defined  rule  of  practice  and  practical  faith. 

The  first  principle  of  training  is  obedience.  For  it  we  must 
have  an  authority,  and  whence  shall  we  get  one,  if  not  from 
Heaven  ?  It  were  well,  then,  if  Christianity  could  be  taught  in 
its  purity  without  the  restrictions  of  schism ;  if  one  could  place 
the  Sacred  Book  in  the  child's  hands,  and  leave  it  to  heavenly 
inspiration  to  reconcile  its  apparent  discrepancies,  and  explain 
its  difficulties.  But  we  may  not  do  this.  We  must  have  a  set- 
tled scheme  of  doctrines,  and  a  recognised  form  of  worship. 
We  must  teach  the  child  the  practical  relation  between  God 
and  himself,  teach  him  to  worship  and  confide.  He  is  preparing 
to  encounter  life;  he  must  have  faith  and  prayer.  He  must 
know  what  to  believe  and  how  to  pray.  He  must  understand 
the  God  he  worships,  and  the  utility  of  that  worship. 

Yet  if  we  suggest  the  standard  of  the  National  Churches  as  our 
guide,  we  shall  be  met  on  all  sides  by  opposition,  from  those  who 
object  to  the  Church  less  for  its  doctrines  than  its  establishment. 
Yet  how  can  we  act  otherwise  ?  We  cannot  in  each  school  ad- 
mit Homish  and  Dissenting,  and  Unitarian  and  Mormon,  and 
Irvingite  and  Plymouth,  and  Johannah  Southcote's  teaching  side 
by  side.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  confusion.  Nor  can 
the  people  and  government  of  this  country  provide  Reforming 
Schools  for  each  separate  denomination.  We  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Religious  Liberty,  not  sectarian  encouragement.  We  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  Romanist,  Unitarian,  or  Plymouth 
Brother,  whoever  you  may  be,  yourselves  reforming  those  of  the 
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lower  orders  who  adopt  your  denomination.*  But  let  not  a  dif- 
ference of  creed  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  great  national 
work,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  promote. 

To  military  discipline  M.  de  Metz  ascribes  the  greater  portion 
of  the  success  of  Mettray.  In  a  meeting,  held  at  the  Guildhall 
at  Bristol,  on  October  6,  1855,  he  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  Mettray  has,  first,  for  its  basis,  religion,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  such  an  institution  to  succeed ;  secondly,  the  family  prin- 
ciple for  a  bond ;  thirdly,  military  discipline,  as  a  means  of  inculcat- 
ing order.  The  military  discipline  adopted  at  Mettray  is  this :  the  lads 
wear  a  uniform,  and  march  to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons, 
and  their  meals,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  drum.  But  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  leads 
men  to  perform  acts  of  heroism,  and  to  surmount  great  difficulties,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonably  employed,  with  the  same  object,  at  a  re* 
formatory  school,  where,  in  resisting  temptation,  and  conquering 
vicious  habits,  true  heroism  is  displayed,  and  marvellous  powers  of 
overcoming  difficulties  must  be  called  forth.'' 

lie  proceeded  to  give  an  anecdote,  to  shew  that  military  dis- 
cipline preserved  the  school  from  the  pollution  of  the  Kevolution 
of  1848. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  discipline  of  this  kind  is  a  valuable 
means  in  the  hands  of  an  able  man.  We  all  know  what  a  good 
general  may  do  with  a  well- organized  body  of  men,  and  how  uni- 
formity of  action  may  supply  the  place  of  individual  purpose.  But 
there  are  two  considerations  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  Jiratj 
that  military  discipline  is  less  agreeable  to  the  English  than  to 
the  French  character;  and,  secondly^  that  it  possesses  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  individuality,  and  to  merge  into  routine.  A 
similarity  of  dress,  punctuality  in  hours,  regularity  of  habits,  and 
so  forth,  are  very  desirable,  but  each  several  lad  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  the  sense  of  his  individual  responsibility  and  in- 
dependence. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  for  boys,  will  require  some  modi- 
fication when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  other  sex.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  inquire  into  this  new  phase  of  the  subject.  It 
must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  two  sexes  should  never  be  brought 
together  in  one  school. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  society  is  a 
pyramid,  in  which  each  social  grade  increases,  in  extent,  the 
lower  we  go.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  "  romantic  fic- 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  are  already  doing  so  in  Leicestershire,  and  at  Hammer- 
smith, near  London.  They  have,  however,  we  believe,  adopted  the  strange  mea- 
sure of  importing /orev/n  priests  to  train  English  boys,  while  it  is  much  to  bo  feared 
that  the  system  of  La  Grande  Traf>pe  will  savour  too  much  of  the  teminary,  or  be 
employed  to  further  the  ends  of  the  Propaganda. 
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tions,  of  a  millenniam  or  a  Eutopia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  raise  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual^  standard  of  society.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to 
declaim  against  the  vices  and  luxury  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
K  they  would  see  these  removed,  they  must  apply  a  lever  to  the 
whole  bulk  of  society.  They  must  begin  by  raising  and  improv- 
ing the  lower  and  lowest  classes ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  they 
will  soon  discover  that  the  upper  orders  are  hastening  to  improve 
themselves.  Moral  and  intellectual  worth  will  supersede  rank 
and  wealthy  as  the  criterion  of  *'  position"  and  the  key  to  power ; 
and  the  icdKoi  KoyaBoi  cafBph  will  be  the  true  ^'  gentlemen"  of 
England. 

The  present  war  has  proved  that  patriotic  feeling  is  stronger 
than  ever  in  the  breasts  of  our  countrymen.  The  Reformation 
of  the  lower  orders  is  a  nobler  object  for  this  passion  than  any 
that  has  gone  before.  Let  us  have  a  general  movement  in  its 
favour.  Let  us  have  a  "  Patriotic  Fund"  for  our  own  social 
elevation  ;  let  Social  Reform  go  hand-in-hand  with  all  the  other 
^^  reforms"  that  the  age  is  demanding,  and  we  shall  cease  to  dread 
that  England's  planet  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  stars  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

One  word  more.  Every  nation  of  earth  has  its  moment  of 
supremacy.  Like  man,  each  race  works  on  to  its  prime,  and, 
like  man,  each  must  die  and  become  a  name  of  the  past.  It  lies 
between  Providence  and  the  country  to  decide  by  what  death  it 
shall  pass  into  history.  India,  Assyria,  China,  Egypt,  Carthage, 
were  as  England  and  France  in  their  day,  and  are  now  among 
the  dead.  It  remains  with  you.  Englishmen,  to  follow  which  you 
will,  and  your  internal  improvement  is  the  extra  weight  which 
shall  sink  or  raise  the  scale  that  bears  you.  Look  to  it,  for  the 
day  is  not  far  hence.  Better  were  it  that  some  future  Layard 
should  grub  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  for  the  traces  of  our 
glory, — better  even  that,  like  Rome  and  Benares,  we  should 
linger  as  the  slaves  of  some  foreign  invader — slaves,  but  dreaded 
— than  that  with  Hong-Kong  and  Cairo,  we  should  rise  to  the 
prime  of  our  manhood,  and,  paralyzed  by  conceit  and  conser- 
vatism, should  live  on  helpless,  lifeless,  to  be  the  scorn  of  ad- 
vancing centuries. 

<<  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe,  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
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Art.  VI. — The  Worh  of  Ben  Jonson.  With  a  Biographical 
Memoir.  By  William  Gifford.  A  New  Edition.  Lon- 
don, Moxon,  1853. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  Ben  Jonson,  that  the  task  of 
presenting  him  again  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  at  a  time  when 
their  acquaintance  with  him  had  gradually  faded  to  nothing,  or 
even  become  enmity,  should  have  fallen  to  a  writer  so  polemical 
as  Mr.  Gifford.  The  Memoir  of  Jonson,  indeed,  originally  pre- 
fixed to  Gifford's  edition  of  the  poet's  works  in  1816,  is  no  com- 
mon piece  of  writing.  But  it  is  rather  a  savage  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  Jonson  than  a  biography.  Both  in  the  text,  and  in  the 
chaos  of  subjoined  footnotes,  between  which  and  the  text  the  reader 
is  tossed  about  so  uncomfortably,  the  author's  one  plan  for  rein- 
stating Jonson  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  is  to  fall 
foul  of  every  critic,  old  or  recent,  that  had  ever  said  a  word 
against  him.  Malone,  in  particular,  among  the  modern  critics 
of  Ben,  and  the  Scottish  poet,  Drummond,  among  the  older,  are 
mauled  without  mercy.  The  effect,  certainly,  is  to  make  out  a 
case  for  Ben,  and  to  shew  that,  besides  being  a  great  dramatist, 
and  a  real  power  in  English  literature,  he  was  by  no  means  so 
evil  and  truculent  a  fellow  personally,  as,  from  the  habit  of 
always  holding  him  up  in  moral  contrast  with  Shakespeare,  people 
had  iearnt  to  fancy  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  Jonson  suffers 
from  the  outrageously  pugnacious  manner  in  which  his  advocate 
defends  him.  Not  only  are  sober  persons  not  disposed  to  see 
Drummond,  Malone,  and  everybody  else  made  out  to  be  fools 
or  worse,  in  order  that  Ben  may  shine  forth  white  and  im- 
maculate ;  not  only  does  the  defence,  on  this  account,  irritate, 
and  so  provoke  to  rejoinder,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  iFair  plav. 
Ben  must  sometimes  be  hit  back  again,  even  by  those  who  would 
rather  not  do  so ;  but  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  writer  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt  so  intensely  negative  a  method  in  dealing  with 
his  hero's  life,  necessarily  defeats  his  purpose.  When  one  is  in- 
troduced to  a  man  only  to  hear  in  succession  all  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  him,  then,  however  complete  the  vindi- 
cation from  each  may  seem,  the  impression  that  remains  is  far 
from  pleasant.  When  one  expects  a  life  of  an  important  man,  it 
is  a  disappointment  to  find  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  proofs  that 
he  was  not  the  absolute  brute  that  others  have  represented  him 
to  be.  There  is  the  chance,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  refutations 
not  seeming  so  satisfactory  to  the  reader  as  to  the  author ;  in 
which  case,  from  the  lack  of  all  that  positive  information  about 
the  undeniable  excellencies  of  the  man  which  would  enable  one 
to  pass  over  a  little  speck  in  him  here  and  thei*e,  and  even  to  hke 
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it  as  characteristic,  the  eflfect  is  purely  detrimental.  In  short, 
here,  as  in  most  such  cases,  the  positive  method  is  the  best.  Tell 
us  what  the  man  was,  and  you  arm  us  against  all  that  can  be 
unfairly  said  to  his  disadvantage.  Inform  us  of  the  whole,  and 
we  shall  then  know  how  to  interpret  the  parts.  Something  of 
the  controversial  was  perhaps  necessary  in  a  sketch  of  Jonson  at 
the  time  when  GifFord  wrote  his ;  but  it  would,  certainly,  have 
been  better  if  GifFord,  with  far  less  of  reference  to  the  adyer^e 
criticisms  of  Malone  and  otliers,  had  carefully  put  together  his 
own  notions  of  Ben's  character  and  habits  as  he  lived,  and  then 
simply  hung  up  the  portrait  that  people  might  see  it  and  judge 
of  it. 

We  cannot,  in  a  brief  Article,  pretend  to  do  what  a  man 
like  Gifford  left  so  conspicuously  undone ;  but  we  shall  try  to 
avoid  his  error,  and,  in  what  we  do  say,  to  be  descriptive 
rather  than  polemical.  It  is  not,  however,  a  complete  critique 
of  Jonson  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  that  we  can  here  attempt 
All  that  we  intend  is  to  throw  together  a  few  particulars  relative 
to  his  life,  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  whose  leisure 
does  not  permit  such  retrospective  studies,  and  to  convey  inci- 
dentally such  a  view  of  his  character  as  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  his  works  may  compare  with  that  which  they  have 
themselves  formed. 

Bom  in  1 573,  Jonson  was  the  junior  of  Shakespeare  by  nine 
years.  By  birth  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  Londoner ;  for 
Westminster,  within  whose  precincts  he  first  saw  the  light,  was 
already  linked  to  the  city  by  the  fast- filling  Strand.  He  had 
Scotch  blood  in  him,  however,  for  his  grandfather  was  a  John- 
stone of  Annandale,  who  had  come  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  This  Johnstone's  son,  anglicized  into  a  Jonson, 
had  had  misfortunes  under  Mary,  and  had  become  a  minister  ol 
the  English  Reformed  Church.  He  died  a  month  before  his  son 
Benjamm  was  born  ;  and  his  widow,  two  years  afterwards,  mar- 
ried a  master-bricklayer,  named  Fowler.  Ben's  earliest  recol- 
lections, therefore,  were  tliose  of  the  step-son  of  a  bricklayer, 
living  in  a  lane  near  Charing- Cross.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  step-father  and  mother  did  him  all  the  justice  they 
could,  though  in  a  poor  way.  They  sent  him  to  an  ordinary 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  within  which 
they  resided ;  and,  when  he  was  older,  some  friend,  who  pro?- 
bably  knew  his  father,  got  him  admitted  to  Westminster  School^ 
of  which  the  great  Camden  was  then  one  of  the  masters.  K  it 
was  not  Camden  himself  who  got  him  admitted  to  the  school,  he 
at  least  found  a  friend  in  this  great  scholar,  to  whom,  in  subset 
quent  years,  when  both  were  better  known,  he  was  never  tired 
of  shewing  his  attachment.  ,    ,:. 
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'*  Camden  I  most  rey^rend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  artA,  all  that  I  know." 
These  words,  in  one  of  bis  epigrams,  are  not  a  mere  compliment. 
Schoolmasters  were  schoolmasters  in  those  days ;  Camden  was  a 
king  among  schoolmasters,  a  training  under  whom  was  probably, 
so  far  as  classical  instruction  went^  a  pretty  efficient  education 
in  itself;  and  vast  as  Jonson's  learning  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment is  known  afterwards  to  have  been,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
foundation  of  it  was  entirely  laid  in  Westminster  School.  Even 
if  we  admit  the  authority  of  Aubrey  and  Fuller,  for  supposing 
that,  after  leaving  school,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  we  seem  bound 
by  the  tenor  of  his  own  statements  to  Druramond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  to  suppose  that  his  stay  at  the  University  \yas  but  short. 
He  was  taken  from  his  studies,  as  he  told  Drummond,  to  be  put 
to  a  trade.  The  trade  chosen  was  naturally  that  of  his  step- 
father; and  he  must  have  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  for  the 
name  of  "  bricklayer"  stuck  to  him.  According  to  Fuller,  "  he 
helped  in  the  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
when,  having  a  trowel  in  one  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket.^ 
At  last,  rather  than  wear  the  bricklayer's  apron  longer,  he  en- 
listed, and  went  to  serve  with  the  Queen's  army  in  Flanders.  He 
served,  at  least,  one  campaign,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  some 
personal  feats  of  courage  to  boast  of.  It  was  probably  about 
1593,  when  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  that  he  re* 
turned  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  had  but  two  alternatives 
after  doing  so — bricklaying  again,  or  literature.  He  chose  the 
latter;  and,  taking  up  his  abode  with  his  mother,  now  again  a 
widow  by  the  death  of  his  step-father,  he  began  his  forty-four 
years'  life  as  a  literary  man  about  town. 

To  be  a  literary  man  about  town  then  meant  but  one  thing ; 
to  have  a  connexion  with  the  theatres  either  solely  as  a  play- 
writer,  or,  better  still,  as  both  play-writer  and  actor.  To  meet 
the  demand  for  amusement  among  a  population  hardly  amount- 
ing to  200,000  persons,  there  were  already  several  regular  or 
established  theatres,  such  as  the  Blackfriars,  the  Rose  in  Bank- 
side,  and  the  theatre  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch;  besides 
many  other  minor  theatres,  or  rather  rooms  for  scenic  represen- 
tation, scattered  through  the  town,  in  inns  and  the  like,  and 
supported  by  the  classes  who  now  attend  our  modern  singing 
and  dancing  saloons.  The  frequency  with  which  new  plays 
were  produced  at  these  theatres  seems  also  to  have  far  exceeded 
anything  now  known.  On  an  average,  the  audiences  at  each  of 
the  greater  theatres  required  a  new  play  every  eighteen  days. 
To  cater  for  this  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  managers 
and  proprietors  of  theatres  were  obliged  to  keep  continually 
about  them  a  retinue  of  writers  capable  of  producing  new  plays 
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as  fast  as  they  were  wanted.  As  the  sole  end  in  view  was  to 
get  ready  such  pieces  as  would  please  when  acted,  (the  subse- 
quent publication  of  the  play  being  but  rarely  thought  of,)  it 
was  comparatively  indifferent  to  both  authors  and  managers 
whence  the  materials  were  obtained,  and  whether  they  wero 
borrowed  or  original.  To  furbish  up  a  new  play  out  of  old  ones 
which  had  served  their  day,  or  to  bring  out  at  a  short  notice  a 
new  play  on  a  subject  already  made  popular  at  another  theatre, 
was  often  all  that  was  required.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  proprietors  to  arrange  that  two  or  three,  or  even  five  or  six 
of  ^'  their  authors"  should  all  set  to  work  at  once  on  a  projected 
play,  so  as  to  get  it  done  in  time.  Here,  then,  was  a  field  for 
literary  talent,  fulfilling  very  much  the  same  purpose  for  the 
London  of  that  day  that  newspaper  and  periodical  writing  fulfils 
for  the  London  of  this.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  to  occupy 
it.  Ever  since  the  disarrangement  of  ranks  in  English  society 
caused  by  the  Reformation,  a  literary  class  had  been  forming 
itself  under  difficulties  out  of  the  stray  men  of  education  and 
ability  who  were  then  floated  loose  from  the  older  and  somewhat 
crippled  professions ;  and  this  class  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
centralize  itself  in  London.  For  a  time  the  press  had  furnished 
the  members  of  the  new  class  with  a  precarious  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Translation,  as  Gifford  remarks,  was  one  great  resource ; 
and,  trusting  to  the  taste  for  reading  then  beginning  to  be  con- 
siderable, young  men  from  the  colleges,  who  had  come  to  Lon- 
don as  adventui*ers,  set  themselves,  with  extraordinary  assiduity, 
to  the  translation  of  romances  and  poems  out  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish.  From  translation  to  imitation,  or  adaptation,  was  an 
easy  step.     Very  soon  the  press  began  to  pour  forth  tales  and 

E>ems  liberally  varied  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  originals, 
ut  the  rise  of  the  stage,  and  the  elevation  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  it,  into  a  flourishing  profession,  opened  up  a  new 
prospect  to  these  struggling  sons  of  literature.  The  press,  by 
means  of  which  one  could  only  hope  to  reach  scattered  readers 
at  their  own  firesides,  ofiered  no  such  attractions  and  no  soch 
emoluments  as  the  theatres,  which  gathered  all  sorts  of  persons 
together,  night  aher  night,  and  submitted  them,  amid  the  excited 
conditions  of  glare,  orgy,  and  scenic  effect,  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  author^  words  and  fancies.  Accordingly,  as  by  a  kind  of 
common  impulse,  a  number  of  university  men  threw  themselves, 
about  or  somewhat  before  the  year  1580,  into  the  service  of  the 
stage,  bent  on  rescuing  it  from  the  coarse  and  untaught  buffoon- 
eries of  the  hostlers,  tapsters,  discharged  servants,  and  others^ 
who  had  till  then  had  it  all  to  themselves.  These  rude  eariier 
practitioners  of  the  drama  were,  at  all  events,  driven  to  the  lower 
places  of  the  dramatic  world ;  while  tlie  higher  places,  in  more 
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immediate  connexion  with  the  chief  theatres,  were  occupied  by 
such  speculating  managers  and  men  of  business  as  Henslowe, 
and  James  Burbage,  who  had  gradually  taken  to  this  mode  of 
investing  their  money,  and  by  such  scholarly  writers  as  Kyd, 
Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Nash,  Chettle,  Munday,  and  Mar- 
lowe, in  association  with  them.  These  founders  of  the  regular. 
English  drama  were,  almost  without  exception,  young  men  who 
had  had  a  university  education,  and  who,  while  writing  for  tlie 
stage,  continued  to  write  poems  and  other  literary  pieces  of  a 
non-dramatic  character.  Very  soon,  however,  there  were  others, 
not  exactly  college-bred  men,  but  men  with  the  literary  faculty 
and  the  spirit  of  social  adventure  strong  in  them,  who,  either  led 
by  magnetic  attraction,  or  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
attached  themselves  to  this  metropolitan  group  of  authors,  actors, 
and  managers.  Such  a  man  was  Shakespeare,  the  son  of  the. 
ex-alderman  of  Stratford-on-Ayon,  who  came  up  to  town  in 
1585  or  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  thereby,  to  push 
his  fortune.  Such  a  man  also,  a  little  later,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  point  of  time,  was  our  soldier-bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson,  just 
returned  from  Flanders.  Later  or  contemporary  adherents  to 
the  same  increasing  cluster — some  from  the  unlearned,  but  more 
from  the  learned  class,  and  some  also  from  among  those  seniors 
of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from 
the  stage  and  been  known  only  as  general  poets,  writers. and 
translators — were  Chapman,  Drayton,  Daniel,  Webster,  Middle 
ton.  Decker,  Wilson,  Marston,  Hathway,  Tailor,  Tourneur,  and 
Hey  wood.  New  actors,  also,  with  the  Burbages  and  Kemps  at 
their  head,  sprang  up  to  perform  the  plays  so  prolifically  pro- 
duced ;  new  theatres  were  built ;  the  Court  made  the  patronage 
of  tlie  stage  one  of  its  duties,  and  organised  companies  of  players 
under  its  own  inspection;  and  thus  was  formed  that  little  busy 
world  of  actors,  dramatic  authors,  theatre  proprietors,  author- 
actors,  and  actor-proprietors,  which  whirlea  in  the  middle  of 
London  society  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  drawing  almost  all  the  literary  talent,  and  much 
of  the  riot  and  recklessn.ess  of  the  time,  into  its  vortex. 

The  poor  bricklayer  seems  to  have  hung  for  some  time  on  the 
skirts  of  this  world,  wistfully  looking  into  it,  rather  than  admit- 
ted to  a  share  of  its  prizes.  The  prudent  Shakespeare,  confining 
himself  to  one  theatre  and  one  company,  was  already  a  conspi- 
cuous man,  attacked  by  the  envy  of  some  on  accouDt  of  his  rapid 
and  astonishing  success  as  a  play^writer,  but  on  the  whole  » 
favourite  with  his  fellows,  and  growing  rich  on  his  triple  profits 
as  author,  actor,  and  shareholder.  Even  others  who  had  no- 
thing but  their  authorship  to  trust  to,  and  who,  instead  of  writ- 
ing uniformly  for  one  theatre  as  Shakespeare  did^  wrote  for  any 
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theatre  that  would  accept  their  plays,  were  in  the  receipt  of 
earning  which  Jonson  might  envy.  After  1592,  £6  for  a 
play  (equivalent  to  about  £25  now)  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  average  sum  paid  by  such  managers  as  Henslowe  to  authors 
of  good  reputation ;  but  the  standard  of  price  was  gradually 
rising,  and  oefore  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  much  as  £10 
or  £12  was  given  by  Henslowe  for  a  single  play.  Small  remu- 
neration as,  even  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  value,  thi« 
would  now  be  considered,  busy  writers,  otherwise  connected  with 
the  theatres,  contrived  to  make  it  answer.  But  this  was  a  height 
of  fortune  to  which  Jonson  had  to  work  his  way.  Through 
what  obscure  toils  as  a  hack-author  and  would-be  actor,  con- 
nected  with  some  of  the  minor  London  play-houses,  or  even 
with  strolling  companies,  he  did  work  his  way  to  it,  must  remain 
matter  for  conjecture.  Our  first  distinct  recognition  of  his 
whereabouts,  after  his  betaking  himself  to  the  stage  is  in  1596-8, 
by  which  time  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  in  connexion 
with  Henslowe,  then  the  potentate  among  theatrical  managers, 
and  the  eniployer  of  full  one-half  of  the  dramatic  authors  of 
London.  Henslowe's  principal  theatre  was  the  Hose  in  Bank- 
side  ;  but  he  may  also  nave  nad  an  interest  in  a  small  theatre 
called  the  Curtain,  situated  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch,  close 
to  that  other  and  larger  one  already  mentioned  as  situated  in 
the  same  locality,  and  which  was  called  by  way  of  distinction 
and  superiority  "  The  Theatre.**  It  is  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany performing  at  the  Curtain,  at  all  events,  that  Jonson  is  first 
neard  of.  In  the  interval  during  which  we  lose  sight  of  him,  be 
had  become  a  married  man  and  a  father ;  and  as  he  seems  frotn 
the  first  to  have  had  very  little  chance  of  making  any  but  the 
stiffest  figure  as  an  actor,  he  was  now  probably  doing  his  best 
to  shuffie  off  the  actor  altogether,  and  get  into  such  relations 
with  Henslowe  as  would  enable  him  to  support  his  family  by 
writing  alone.  The  following  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary  give 
us  some  traces  of  him  at  this  time : — 

^^Jvhj  28,  10^7. — liCnt  unto  Bengemen  Johnson,  player,  in  redey 
ipony,  the  some  of  fower  powndes,  to  be  pajd  yt  agayne  wbeo  so  ever 
ether  I,  or  any  for  nje,  demand  yt," 

"  December  3,  1597. — Lent  unto  Bengeraen  Johnsone,  upon  a  booke 
which  he  was  to  write  for  us  befor  Crysmas  next  after  the  date  herof, 
which  he  showed  the  plott  unto  the  company :  I  saye  lente  in  redej 
money  unto  hime  the  some  of  208." 

^*  January  5,  1597-8.— Lent  Bengemyne  Johnson,  in  redy  mohy, 
the  some  of  5s." 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that,  whether  acting  at  the  Cur- 
tain or  at  the  Rose,  Jonson  had,  by  the  year  1597,  worked  his 
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way  up  so  far  as  to  be  one  of  Henslowe's  writers  for  the  stagey 
standing  to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  Drayton,  Decker,  Mun- 
day,  Marston,  Chettle,  and  many  more, — that  is,  receiving  pay- 
ments from  him  for  work  already  done,  or,  more  frequently,  loans 
on  the  faith  of  work  still  in  progress.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Malone,  Gifibrd,  and  others,  that  a  pi^e  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Umers,"  (i.e.,  "  The 
Humours,")  as  having  been  produced  at  theBose  on  the  11th  of 
May  1597,  and  acted  a  good  many  times  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing months,  was  no  other  than  the  original  draft  by  Jonson  of 
his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  produced  afterwards  by  Shake- 
speare's company  at  the  Globe,  as  a  new  play.  This  is  possible, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  likely ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
Giiford,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  whatever  Jonson  did  fo|: 
the  London  stage  prior  to  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year^ 
was  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  to  give  him  eminence  among 
his  contemporaries,  or  secure  his  future  fame.  Nothing,  at 
least,  of  what  he  wrote  for  Henslowe,  or  others,  before  tliis  timej^ 
survives  among  his  printed  works. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  too  near  possibility  that  Jonson's  career 
might  be  altogether  brought  to  a  close  at  this  time,  and  that  in  a 
manner  the  most  disagreeable  in  the  world.  Never  a  man  of 
very  orderly  temper  or  habits,  he  had  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a 
fellow-player  of  Henslowe's  company,  named  Gabriel  Spenser ; 
and  in  September  1598,  he  and  Spenser  fought  a  duel  with 
swords  in  Hoxton  Fields.  Spenser,  who  was  the  challenger, 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  Jonson  received  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The 
case  excited  no  little  interest  in  the  playing  world ;  not  a  few 
seem  to  have  taken  the  part  of  the  slain  man ;  and,  as  Jonson 
afterwards  told  Drummond,  he  was  ^^  almost  at  the  gallows''  for 
his  exploit.  It  is  not  every  man  of  letters  that  has  his  career 
marked  by  so  close  an  approach  to  the  very  utmost  fate  that  the 
world  can  award  to  one  of  its  members ;  and  Jonson  seems  fully 
to  have  appreciated  the  distinction  which  the  incident  conferred 
on  him.  Even  now  it  may  help  us  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
Ben*s  nature,  if  we  generalize  the  incident,  and  remember  him 
as  a  man  who,  while  he  had  that  in  him  on  the  one  hand  which 
could  bring  him  into  fellowship  with  the  greatest  and  strongest 
minds  known  in  England,  and  could  even  make  him  a  magnate 
among  them,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  other  qua- 
lities in  him  which,  in  a  society  constructed  according  to  law  and 
precedent,  are  apt,  if  at  all  in  excess,  to  bring  their  possessor 
into  acquaintance  with  the  hangman.  Nay,  probably,  we  are 
wrong  in  saying  *'  other  qualities ;"  for  who  can  tell  what  potency 
those  very  qualities  which  might  hang  a  man,  may,  if  baulked  of 
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that  issue  in  the  case  of  a  roan  of  letters,  and  driven  in  upon  bis 
general  activity,  impart  to  bis  genius  1  An  ^^  almost-hanged  man 
of  genius,"  whether  we  regard  the  constitutional  nnmliness 
which  brought  him  into  that  predicament,  or  the  probable  effects 
of  the  predicament  itself,  must  needs  be  a  formidable  person  in 
a  community.  One  effect  of  the  predicament  itself  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  case  was  to  make  him  turn  Catholic.  Very  loose  in 
mattei*s  of  religious  faith  when  he  went  into  prison,  he  was 
visited  there  by  a  Catholic  priest,  from  whom,  as  he  told  Dmm- 
mond,  '^  he  took  his  religion  on  trust."  He  kept  to  it  twelve 
years,  and  then  publicly  and  emphatically  renounced  it,  and  re- 
entered the  Church  of  England.  Such  alternations,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  were  not  then  unusual  with  Englishmen  of  more 
grave  and  serene  natures  than  Jonson. 

It  is  from  the  period  of  Jonson's  release  ft*om  prison  that  his 
acknowledged  literary  reputation  begins.  Very  probably  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  of  interest, — ^kindly  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  bitterly  hostile  on  the  part  of  others, — in  the  fortunes 
of  the  rough  ex-bricklayer  who  had  killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  and 
so  narrowly  escaped  the  consequences.  To  avail  himself  of  this 
interest,  such  as  it  was,  he  had  a  play  ready  in  which  he  really 
showed  what  powers  lay  tinder  his  roughness.  Whether  by 
Shakespeare's  interest  or  not,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was 
produced,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  in  the  year 
1598,  at  the  Globe  theatre  in  Bankside,  with  all  the  strength  of 
the  company,  Shakespeare  himself  included,  to  give  it  success. 
From  that  time  Ben  took  his  place  among  the  dramatists.  There 
was  certainly  enough  in  the  play  both  to  excite  admiration  and 
to  give  offence.  No  one  could  deny  that  there  was  stuff  in  the 
author  of  such  a  piece,  that  there  was  genuine  humour  and  dra- 
matic talent  in  him,  and  that  after  all,  call  him  bricklayer  as 
people  pleased,  there  was  enough  of  learning  in  him  to  recall  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  Camden's  scholar,  and  far  more  than  many 
could  pretend  to  who  had  never  carried  the  hod.  Shakespeare, 
for  example,  must  have  recognised  the  sturdy  young  fellow  of 
twenty-five  who  had  written  such  a  piece  as  worthy  of  the  grasp 
of  companionship.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  was  a 
certain  arrogance  of  tone  and  manner  about  the  play,  a  certain 
air  of  self-assertion  and  dogmatism  which,  if  it  only  interested 
and  amused  Shakespeare,  could  not  but  rouse  the  Deckers,  and 
Marstons,  and  Chettles,  and  set  them  against  the  author.  The 
author  as  good  as  announced  himself  as  the  only  man  who  had  a 
genuine  notion  of  true  comedy, — the  comedy  of  actual  life,  after 
the  manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  instead  of  the  comedy  of 
romance  and  phantasy  practised  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
And,   if  the  impression  thus  produced  was  not  likely    to   be 
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diminished  by  Ben's  personal  intercourse  with  his  brother  dra- 
matists, it  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  effaced  by  his  two 
next  plays, — Every  Man  out  of  hU  Humour^  acted  at  the  Globe 
in  1599;  and  (fynthia's  Revels^  acted  before  the  Court  by 
the  children  of  the  Royal  Chapel  in  1600.  In  both  of  these 
'^  Comical  Satires,"  as  they  were  called,  not  only  was  the  new  style 
of  comedy  continued,  but  the  author's  ideas  of  poetry  and  the 
drama  were  asserted,  and,  as  it  were,  paraded  in  a  way  to  provoke 
criticism  and  controversy  on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus, 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humourj  the  plan  is  adopted  of  intro- 
ducing a  play  within  a  play,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
"  Rehearsal'"  and  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  in  after  times.  Three 
characters,  called  respectively  Asper^  or  "the  Rough  ;"  Cordatus^ 
or  "  the  well- affected ;"  and  Mitis,  or  **  the  Complaisant,^  are 
first  introduced, — Asper,  as  the  author  of  the  play,  and  Cordatus 
and  Mitis  as  friends  of  his  ;  and  these  three  personages  are  made 
first  to  discuss  the  intention  of  the  real  or  inner  play  at  some 
length,  and  then  to  sit  as  spectators  of  it  while  it  is  being  acted, 
and  to  interpret  it  scene  by  scene,  and  pass  running  comments 
upon  it.  Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  in  Asper  the  poet  meant  to 
typify  himself;  and  the  following  passage  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  Cordatus  and  Mitis  exchange  their  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  true  dramatic  writing,  before  the  acting  of  the  play  begins, 
may,  therefore,  be  quoted  as  indicating  the  spirit  in  which  Ben 
Jonson  at  this  time  came  before  the  critics  and  the  public. 
Asper,  it  may  be  premised,  is  thus  described  in  the  preliminary 
account  of  the  Dramatis  Personce : — "  He  is  of  an  ingenious  and 
free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof,  without  fear  controlling 
the  world's  abuses, — one  whom  no  servile  hope  of  gain,  or  frosty 
apprehension  of  danger,  can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to 
time,  place,  or  opinion."  This  nonpareil  of  a  dramatist,  and  his 
two  remonstrating  friends,  rush  on  the  stage  together  as  the  horn 
blows  for  the  performance  to  begin,  and  the  mllowing  dialogue 
ensues : — 

**  Cordatus, — Nay,  my  dear  Asper. 

"AfiVw.— Stay  your  mind. 

"Asper. — A  way  I 
Who  is  80  patient  of  this  impious  world, 
That  he  can  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  his  tongue  ? 
Or  who  hath  such  a  dead  unfeeling  sense 
That  heaven's  horrid  thundei*8  cannot  waket 
To  see  the  earth  crack'd  with  the  weight  of  sin. 
Hell  gaping  under  us,  and  o'er  our  heads 
Black,  ravenous  ruin,  with  her  sail-slretcht  wings. 
Ready  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  us — 
Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  th:^se 
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And  hare  his  lip«  seized  up  f     Not  I :  mj  soal 
Was  never  ground  onto  Mcfa  oilj  coloarB, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daab  hiiquitj : 
Bat  with  an  armed  and  resolred  hand 
111  strip  the  ragged  fc^es  of  the  time 
Naked  as  al  their  birth. 

^'  Cordatus, — Be  not  too  bold. 

^  Aiper. — Yoa  trouble  me^and  with  a  whip  of  ateelv 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribe. 
1  fear  no  mood  stamped  in  a  private  brow. 
When  I  am  pleased  to  unmask  a  public  vice. 
I  fear  no  strumpet's  drugs  nor  ruffian's  stab, 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 
No  broker's,  usurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe, 
Were  I  disposed  to  saj  they  are  all  corrupt. 
I  fear  no  courtier's  frown,  should  1  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hams. 
Tut !  these  are  so  innate  and  popular, 
That  drunken  custom  would  not  shame  to  laugh. 
In  scorn,  at  him  that  should  but  dare  to  tax  'em 
And  yet,  not  one  of  these  but  knows  his  works. 
Knows  what  damnation  is,  the  devil,  and  hell  ^ 
Yet  hourly  they  persist,  grow  rank  in  sin. 
Puffing  their  souls  away  in  peijurous  air. 
To  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusts. 

**  3f !/».— Forbear,  good  Asper  ;  be  not  like  your  name. 

**  Anper, — O,  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all  zea^, 
And,  with  the  words  of  Hercules,  invade 
Such  crimes  as  these  t  that  will  not  smell  of  sin, 
But  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctity, 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eye-brows  I  when  the  conscience 
Is  vaster  than  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  the  counters. 

"  i/i^.— Gentle,  Asper  !— 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds, 
And  be  not  thus  transported  with  the  violence 
Of  your  strong  thoughts. 

"  Cordatus. — Unless  yotir  breath  had  power 
To  melt  the  world,  and  mould  it  new  again. 
It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 

**  Asper  (turning  to  the  audience). — I  not  observed  this  thronged 
round  till  now  I 
Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  welcome ; 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
With  graceful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes,  unto  the  largest  strain  I 
Yet  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends  : 
I  do  not  this  to  beg  your  patience, 
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Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  jotir  applause, 

Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  on  his  merit. 

Let  me  be  censured  by  the  ausierest  brow  ; 

Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me  freely ; 

Let  envious  censors,  with  their  broadest  eyes, 

Look  through  and  through  me.     I  pursue  no  favour  ; 

Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions, 

And  I  will  give  you  music  worth  your  cars. 

Oh  I  how  I  hate  the  monstronsness  of  time. 

Where  every  servile,  imitating  spirit. 

Plagued  with  an  itching  leprosy  of  wit^ 

In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 

His  ulcerous  body  in  the  Thespian  spring, 

And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet, — but  as  lame 

As  Vulcan,  or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate  1 

"  Mitis.—ln  ^Eiitb,  this  humour  will  come  ill  to  some, 
You  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory." 

Mitis  was  right.  This  humour  came  ill  both  to  audiences 
and  critics,  and  Jonson  was  thought — and  more  especially  by 
those  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him,  and  could  con- 
trast these  aspirations  of  his  after  the  office  of  a  social  reformer 
with  his  qualifications  for  the  office  as  shown  in  his  own  walk 
and  conversation — to  be  a  thousand  degrees  too  peremptory. 
'^  Whom  liave  we  got  here  ?"  asked  the  established  dramatists  of 
the  day.  "  A  true  Asper^  or  rough  diamond/'  answered  Shake- 
speare, and  others  of  his  stamp.  ^<  An  arrogant  bragging  fellow 
of  a  bricklayer/'  said  others,  ^^  who  pretends  to  set  ns  all  to 
rights,  and  because  he  has  been  near  the  gallows  himself, 
and  has  served  in  the  camp  in  Flanders^  thinks  nimself  entitled 
to  lash  all  other  men  for  their  vices."  Such  was  Jonson's  re- 
ception  by  his  literary  contemporaries,  on  his  first  appearance  as 
a  dramatist.  How,  by  the  continued  exercise  of  his  powers, 
both  socially  and  as  a  dramatist,  he  confirmed  the  favourable 
opinion  of  those  who  perceived  his  worth  under  his  harsh  exte- 
rior ;  and  how,  by  his  merciless  punishment  of  his  enemies  in 
his  fourth  play,  The  Poetaster^  and,  in  other  ways,  he  terrified 
them  into  submission,  are  matters  familiarly  known  to  all  readers 
of  literary  history.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Eh'za- 
beth,  and  the  accession  of  James  L  (1603),  Ben  Jonson,  the 
author  of  four  comedies,  and  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  transmitted  to  the  new 
reign  from  the  one  just  ended,  at  least  one  of  the  most  massive, 
powerful,  and  promising. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  With  the  reign  of  James,  indeed, 
a  new  generation  had  commenced,  and  new  poets  and  dramatists 
came  on  the  stage  to  continue  the  splendid  era  of  English  iitera- 
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ture,  which  had  been  begun  by  their  seniors  under  Eh'zabeth, 
and  to  tax  their  younger  powers  in  co-operating  with  those  sur- 
viving seniors,  so  as  to  make  the  continuation  of  the  era  more 
splendid,  if  possible,  than  the  beginning.  Yet  among  all  these, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  living  so  long  in  the  midst  of  them  after 
most  of  the  other  Elizabethans  had  died  off,  but  in  the  main  in 
virtue  of  the  continued  exercise  of  his  literary  industry  in  com- 
petition with  them,  Ben  contrived  to  retain  his  rank  as  a  chief 
and  potentate.  Were  we  writing  a  detailed  biography  of  Ben, 
with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  precise  relations  in  which  he  stood  to 
English  literature  and  English  literary  men,  we  should  probably 
divide  the  concluding  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  (1603*1637) 
into  three  periods — the  first,  extending  from  1603  to  1616» 
during  which  Shakespeare  was  still  alive  to  be  compared  with 
him,  and,  along  with  others,  to  exclude  him  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  drama;  the  second,  extending  from  1616  to  the  close  of 
James's  reign  in  1625;  and  the  third,  extending  from  1625  to 
1637,  and  corresponding  with  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles.  We  can  but  glance  at  these  three  periods  succes- 
sively. 

1.  From  1603  to  1616,  or  from  Bens  thirty-first  to  his  forty- 
fourth  year.  The  peculiarity  of  this  period,  as  a  part  of  Ben^s 
career,  is  that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  such  others  of  the  senior 
Elizabethans  as  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Decker,  Marstoo, 
and  M iddleton,  still  remained  in  the  field  to  divide  public  atten- 
tion with  him,  and  that  new  dramatic  rivals  had  also  appeared 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  and,  one  may  also  add,  in  Massin- 
ger.  In  the  midst  of  these,  and  holding  very  much  the  same 
relations  to  most  of  them  as  he  had  acquired  before  Elizabeth's 
death — ^that  is,  acknowledged  by  them  all  to  be  a  man  of 
weighty  metal,  though  somewhat  of  a  blusterer — Ben  went  on 
writing  his  laborious  dramas  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  year| 
and  getting  them  acted  with  various  success.  Among  his  pob* 
lished  writings  there  belong  to  this  period  his  two  tragedies  of 
Sejanus  and  Catiline^  and  the  comedies  of  Volpone^  Epicoene^ 
The  Alchemist,  Bartholemeto  Fair^  and  The  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
These,  however,  were  by  no  means  his  sole  productions  during 
the  thirteen  years  in  question.  Pieces  of  less  importance,  and 
not  now  preserved,  were  written  by  him  during  this  time  fiar 
Henslowe  and  others;  and  ^'Bengemy  Jonson"  still  figures 
occasionally  as  a  borrower  of  small  sums  in  Henslowe  s  Diary. 
One  piece,  called  Eastward  HoBj  written  by  him  in  1 605  in  con- 
junction with  Chapman  and  Marston,  (the  latter  of  whom, 
though  formerly  a  bitter  enemy,  had  now  become  reconciled  to 
him,)  was  near  bringing  all  the  three  authors  into  a  serious 
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scrape.    Here  is  Jonson'^s  own  account  of  the  affair  as  reported 
by  Drummond. 

*'  He  was  dilated  bj  Sir  James  Murray  to  the  King,  for  writing 
something  against  the  Scots  in  a  pky  Eastward  Hatj  and  voluntarily 
imprissonned  himself  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  who  had  written  it 
amongst  them.  The  report  was  that  they  should  then  have  had 
their  ears  cut  and  noses.  After  their  delivery,  he  banqueted  all  his 
friends ;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  and  others ;  at  the  midst  of  the 
feast  his  old  mother  dranke  to  him,  and  shew  him  a  paper  which  she 
had  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  the 
prisson  among  his  drinke,  which  was  full  of  Instie  strong  poison ; 
and,  that  she  was  no  chnrle,  she  told  she  minded  first  to  have  drunk 
of  it  herself." 

A  perilous  old  woman  certainly,  and  Ben's  mother  to  the  life  I 
We  wonder  bow  the  venerable  Camden,  the  gentlemanly 
young  Selden,  and  the  other  guests,  looked  when  the  old  lady, 
with  the  glass  in  one  hand,  and  the  paper  of  poison  in  the  other, 
made  the  speech  to  her  son,  and  informed  him  of  her  kind  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  him,  in  case  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
lose  his  ears  and  have  his  nose  slit.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  Ben  in  the  same  year  underwent  a  second  imprisonment, 
with  Chapman,  on  account  of  another  play.  What  made  his 
release  in  both  cases  easier  was  probably  the  fact,  that  by  this 
time  he  was  beginning  to  be  personally  known  at  Court,  as  a 
writer  of  masques  and  entertainments  intended  for  the  amuse* 
raent  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  courtiers.  In  1603,  on 
the  occasion  of  James's  coronation,  Jonson  had  been  employed 
by  the  city  authorities  to  assist  in  giving  a  kind  of  poetical  orga- 
nization to  the  ceremony,  by  arranging  the  pageantry  of  the 
procession,  writing  poetical  speeches,  &c.  The  result  was  the 
Part  of  the  Kin^s  Entertainment^  now  printed  among  his  works. 
He  doubtless  found  this  a  prosperous  opening  of  a  new  yein  of 
authorship;  for  several  otner  such  entertainments,  now  also 
printed  among  his  works,  were  produced  by  him  to  the  order  of 
various  persons  and  corporations  between  1603  and  1606.  The 
taste  for  these  elegant  extravagances,  as  aids  to  festivity,  was 
then  at  its  height ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  fonder  of 
them  than  the  Queen.  In  the  year  1605,  her  Majesty  began 
herself  to  get  up  such  things,  very  much  as  noble  families  now 
get  up  charades  and  private  theatricals,  for  the  entertainment  of 
herself  and  her  ladies  at  Christmas,  Twelfth  Night,  and  other 
like  times.  Whitehall  was  the  usual  place  where  the  per- 
formances took  place;  the  Queen,  her  ladies,  and  the  gravest 
courtiers  joined  in  them,  as  actors  of  mythological  parts;  no 
expense  was  spared  in  the  dresses,  the  requisite  scenery  for  land, 
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water,  and  forest^  or  the  machinery  for  cloudy  thunder^  and 
moonshine ;  corantos,  and  other  court-measuresi  were  danced  by 
satyrsy  muses,  negroes,  and  nymphs ;  and  Solomon- James  him- 
self would  shamble  in  to  see.  For  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
arrangements  a  most  suitable  person  was  found  in  young  Inigo 
Jones,  then  just  returned  from  his  travels,  under  tne  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  he  became  in  consequence  court 
architect  It  was  Ben  Jonson^s  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  for 
the  poetical  part  of  the  work;  and  hence  that  long  series  of 
masques,  anti-masques,  and  the  like,  to  the  number  of  some 
thirty  in  all,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
his  writings.  Full  two-thirds  of  these  sometimes  graceful,  but 
on  the  whole  (to  us  who  have  not  Inigo  Jones's  scenery,  and 
the  living  performers  before  us)  very  leathery  performances^ 
were  written  prior  to  1616;  and  the  receipts  from  them  probably 
formed  a  larger  account  in  Ben's  exchequer,  than  the  receipts 
from  his  regular  dramas.  Ben  was  decidedly  vain  of  his  powers 
as  a  writer  of  court  masques,  and  he  told  Druramond  that  after 
himself,  only  Chapman  and  Fletcher  could  do  anything  good  in 
that  line. 

If  we  inquire  into  Ben's  social  habits  at  this  period  of  his  life^ 
where  shall  we  find  him  ?  He  lived,  as  many  actors  and  drama- 
tists besides  did,  in  the  Blackfriars,  near  the  great  theatres; 
from  which  quarter  he  dates  the  dedication  of  Volponej  and 
where  also  he  lays  the  scene  of  the  A  UhemUt  Here,  we  are  to 
suppose,  lived  his  wife,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is  what  he 
told  Drummond  himself — namely,  that  she  ^^  was  a  shrew,  yet 
honest" — and  also  his  children,  few  of  whom,  however,  appear 
to  have  attained  to  ripe  years,  and  none  of  whom  survived  him. 
His  old  mother  may  also  have  lived  here.  Seldom,  however, 
except  when  at  home  on  a  fit  of  work,  would  Ben  be  found  in 
his  house  in  Blackfriars;  but  generally  away  on  the  cambie 
through  London  and  its  suburbs,  as  far  as  Hampstead  and 
Kentish  Town  in  one  direction,  and  as  far  as  Dulwich  or 
Greenwich  in  another,  employed  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
bis  professional  duty  of  ^'  gathering  humours/'  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson,  according  to  Old  Aubrey,  ^^  did  gather 
humours  of  men  wherever  they  went ;"  and  it  hardly  required 
Old  Aubrey  to  tell  us  that  Their  researches  were  not  confined 
to  London  or  its  vicinity.  Shakespeare,  as  we  know,  had  pretty 
thoroughly  explored  the  line  of  road  between  London  and  Stratr 
ford-on-Avon,  besides  knowing  something  of  the  IVIidland  and 
Western  counties  in  general ;  and  Jonson  also  had  his  vacation 
tours,  during  which  he  quartered  himself  on  some  of  his  aristo«> 
cratic  friends.  Now  that  he  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Court,  his  friends  of  this  class,  and  indeed  among  all  the  notable 
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men  of  the  day,  whether  in  Chnrch  or  State,  were  naturally 
growing  more  nnmerons.  Camden  and  Selden,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  among  his  friends  from  the  first;  so  probably 
had  Raleigh,  in  virtue  of  his  relations  to  literature ;  and  to  these 
were  now  added  such  persons  of  eminent  station  as  Bacon^ 
Coke,  Egerton,  Lord  Sah'sbury,  Lord  Aubigny,  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Sidneys.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  he  told  Drummond,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  him,  every  New  Year's  Day,  a  present  of  £20  to 
buy  books.  As  Ben  was  a  frequent  guest  of  these  and  other 
persons  of  rank  at  their  houses  in  town^  so  also,  in  hia 
vacations,  he  visited  them  at  their  country  seats^  and  often  for 
some  weeks  together.  He  was  no  stranger,  we  believe,  at 
Windsor  itself,  where  masques  were  occasionally  performed. 
At  all  events,  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  King  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family;  and  in  his  conversations 
with  them,  he  seems  to  have  treated  them  to  tolerably  free 
expressions  of  his  opinions  both  of  men  and  things.  It  was  one 
of  his  wishes,  he  told  Drummond,  to  be  a  churchman,  if  only 
that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  preaching  one  sermon 
before  the  King,  in  which  case  he  said  he  would  speak  out,  and 
"  care  not  what  should  thereafter  befall  him,  for  he  would  not 
flatter  though  he  saw  death."  In  short,  Jonson's  acquaintance 
with  contemporary  English  society,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  was 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  him  with  all  the  "  humours"  he 
required  for  his  plays.  Nor  was  a  touch  of  foreign  travel  want- 
ing, to  add  fresh  Continental  recollections  and  experiences  to 
those  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Low  Countries.  Iti 
1613,  he  went  to  France  in  the  capacity  of  governor  or  travel- 
ling tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  son — a  somewhat  bad  choice, 
one  would  think,  for  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Raleigh  to  make. 
The  youth,  at  any  rate,  soon  found  out  his  tutor's  blind  side. 
"  Being  knavishly  inclined,*'  as  Ben  himself  told  Drummond, 
"the  youth,  among  other  pastimes,  caused  him  (Ben)  to  be 
drunken  and  dead  drunk,  so  that  he  knew  not  where  he  was, 
and  thereafter  laid  him  on  a  carr,  which  he  made  to  be  drawen 
by  pioners  through  the  streets,  at  every  comer  showing  his 
governor  stretched  out :  at  which  sport  young  Raughlie'^s  mother 
delighted  much,  (saying  his  father  when  young  was  so  inclined,) 
though  the  father  abhorred  it."  The  scene  of  this  folly  was 
probably  Paris.  In  that  city,  at  all  events,  Jonson  met  the 
Cardinal  du  Perron  during  this  same  visit,  and  told  him  to  his 
face,  according  to  his  report  to  Drummond,  that  his  translations 
from  Virgil  were  good  for  nothing.  Ben  had,  by  this  time, 
ceased  to  be  a  Catholic. 

Among  the  London  haunts  of  Ben,  during  the  theatrical 
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The  PoetoBifir^  jaoduced  ia  li60I,  is  Ihe  lastrplay  of  iB«Q^^to  i 
tbe  character  of  which  we  have  made  aajrdtatmct  aUusien^  '  Itr 
was  a  merciless  satire,  ia  which,  by  making  the  poets,  of  the  day 
in  general,  and  Decker  and  Manton  in  partioalar,  feel 'Jiow: 
da^geroos  he  could  be,  if  provoked,  he  sought  to  establish:  Imsi: 
literary  reputation  against  the  opposition  .'v^icfa:  had  attended-^ 
his  former  appearances* ; .  In  ibis,  as  .we. have  seen,  he  had  soe:^ . 
ceeded.  Marston  and  he.  had  beoome  i^ecr  good  fiiotid^  rafter  - 
all ;  and  Chapman  aodotJbers^.  v^rote^  laisjatoiry  verses  for  htK? 
plays,  and  received  similar  compliments  in  return.  In  ^ebort'^' 
Ben's  genius  had  secured  him  his  rights,  and  placed  him,  in  the r 
opmfon  ^  aff^  in^he  very  higficst  piace  after  that  bccnpietf  !)y  ** 
Shakespea^  ^  i ,  .  ..     ^ 

But  the  spirit  of  opposition,  ifout warily,  overcome^  still  rankled 
within.  A  very  large  ingredient  of  it,  doubtle^^  was  envy  ;  but 
envy  was  not  the  sole  ingredient.  An  'innovator  frorti  the  first, 
Ben  necessarflj^-expeti^fiSfed  ttie  usual  fete  of  innovatoni,  Even 
Uie  unlettered  ptrtilic  hiid  an  instinct  that  Master'  ^^onson's 
plays,  though  niij^ty  iearned,  and  solid  and  good,  were  not 
altogether  of  tjhe  nght  sort-  What  they  liked  best  in  them  they 
could  not  thoroughly  relish,  Shakespeare  was  their  standard  of 
comparison;  and  seizing  on  the  prominent  fact  tb^  Jonson 
made  a  show  olTlea^nirig  iii  his  plays,  while  Shakespeare  made 
little  or  none,  they  .tai^  all  the  ditference  to  that.  *'  F<i*  of  the 
University  pen  pla^s  well,"  says  a  speaker  in  a  dramatic  bur- 
lesoueofthe  time;  "tlwy/isuielhtoo  siueh  of  bbat  writer  Ovid 
ana  that  writer  ^  Metajpoorphoskv'  and:  talk  too  maeh  6f  Pro- 
serpine and  Jupiter.  Why,  herd's  our  isllowShakespeftre  puts 
them  all  down;  ay,  and  B^n*  Jort*)n  too.*'  Tlie  fefelfeg  thus 
existing  in  ther rpabKc'Mihd was  k^'aKve  by-th^rmfore^efinite 
criticisms  of  Bfen'a  literary  rivals.  -W'hataifi  absurd  notion,  that 
of  Ben's,  that  the  draihatist  shourd  at  the  same  titne  bjp  a  moral- 
ist, writing  for  a  purpose,  taking  his  material  frodi.  oontem- 
porary  society,  making  each  play  a  leslJon  of  some  \jiftue,  or  a 
castigation  of  some  vice^  and  so  ordering  his  characters  li^at  each 
should  represent  some  *^hgmour'' or  exaggerated  form  <)f  human 
nature,  and  that  the  catastrqphe  should  result  fmnv. the  mutual 
action  of  "the  **  humours"  represented.  Then,  again,,  his  pre- 
felrence  ibr^  the  classic  tnodfl  of  comedy,  iiis  adhesioikr.to  the 
classic  rule  of  the  unities,  and  his  habit  of  introducing  transla- 
tions FN>m  the  Latin  into  liis  tragedies!  Criticisms  like  tBese,^  . 
caugift  trp  and  i-epeated,  widened  th^  rupture  between  Ben,  and  .  . 
th^pFUblic.  Of  course,  when  sucJ^  criticisms  pr4?8ented  ^e^«  .  \ 
selves' in  th6  Mermaid  Clab,  or  other  places,  Ben^s  wrath.,w^al4  ^  ^ 
be  fea'rful.  Bqt  what  was  worse  than  any  private  oi^l^ngjht  pu;  J,- 
unlucky  wight?  who,  \vere  too  candid  in  hi:^  pi'^se^c?,  !Waa.«  bitVri 
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habit  of  retaliating  on  the  public  in  print  for  presuming  not  to  like 
his  playSy  nay,  of  bearding  the  very  audiences  that  came  to  hear 
him,  by  means  of  passages  in  the  plays  themselves^  or  in  their 
prologues  or  epilogues,  anticipating  criticism,  and  signifying  bis 
indifference  to  it  Ben,  in  fact,  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
always  ^^  treating  insults  with  silent  contempt  ;'*  that  is,  who  are 
always  making  a  tremendous  noise  about  them,  and  never  letting 
one  pass  without  telling  heaven  and  earth  of  the  wrong.'  As 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  '^  silent  contempt"  in  which  he  indulged| 
take  the  following : — 

From  lines  appended  to  tlie  *^  Foetaster^^  on  its  publication  in  1602. 

"  Polyposus.     ....     They  say  you  are  slow, 
And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year." 

'' Author. 'Tistrue; 

I  would  they  could  not  say  that  I  did  that. 
.     •     .     That  these  base  aad  beggarly  conceits 
Should  carry  it  by  the  multitude  of  voices 
Against  the  roost  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stuffed  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout  1 
Oh,  this  would  make  a  learn'd  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  bis  stained  quill  up  to  the  back, 
And  damn  his  long-watched  labours  to  the  fire. 

Since  the  comic  muse 

Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 

If  tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect ; 

Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  pursue, 

Where,  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one, 

So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 

A  theatre  unto  me  :    Once  I'll  say 

To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains, 

As  shall,  beside  the  eunning  of  their  ground, 
Give  Ciiuse  to  some  to  wonder,  some  despite. 

And  roore  despair  to  imitate  their  sound. 
I,  that  spend  half  my  nights  and  all  my  days 

Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays, 

And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  other  grace. 
Leave  me  !    There's  something  come  into  my  thought 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and  aloof. 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof." 

From  the  dedication  of  "  Volpone'^  to  the  two  Universities  in  1607. — 
'^  .  .  As  fi[>r  those  that  will  make  themselves  a  name  with  the  mul- 
titude, or,  to  draw  their  rude  and  beastly  claps,  care  not  whose  living 
faces  they  entrench  with  their  petulant  styles,  may  they  do  it,  without 
a  rival  for  me.  I  choose  rather  to  live  graved  in  obscurity  than  share 
with  them  in  so  preposterous  a  fame.  .  .  .  The  present  trade  of  the 
stage,  in  ell  thetr  miscelline  interludes,  what  learned  or  liberal  soul 
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doth  not  already  abhor  f  Where  nothing  but  the  fiUh  «f  the  lime  is 
uttered,  and  with  such  improprietj  of  phraae — such  pleatj  of  wAp- 
eisme— such  dearth  of  sense — so  bold  prolepses — so  racked  aietapboiv* 
with  brothelrj  able  to  violate  tlie  ear  of  a  pagan,  and  blasphemy  to 
turn  the  blood  of  a  Christian  to  water.  This  it  is  that  hath  not  only 
rapt  roe  to  present  indignation,  but  made  me  studious  heretofore,  aiid 
^y  all  my  actions,  to  stand  off  from  them  ;  which  may  most  appear  in 
this  my  latest  work,  which  you,  most  learned  Arbitresses,  have  seen, 
judged,  and,  to  my  crown,  approved ;  wherein  I  have  laboured  fbr 
their  instruction  and  amendment,  to  reduce  not  only  the  ancient  forins 
but  the  manners  of  the  scene,  the  easiness,  the  propriety,  the  inno- 
eence,  and  last,  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  principal  end  of  poesie,  to 
inform  men  in  the  best  reason  of  living." 

FVam  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  ^Alchemist '  in  1610. — 
"  Thou  wert  never  more  fair  in  the  way  to  be  cozened  than  in  this  age 
in  poetry,  especially  in  plays;  wherein  now  the  concupiscence  of 
dances  and  of  antics  so  reigneth,  as  to  run  away  from  nature,  and  be 
afraid  of  her  is  the  only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  spectators.  But 
how  out  of  purpose  and  place  do  I  name  art,  when  the  professors  are 
grown  so  obstinate  contemners  of  it,  and  presumers  on  their  own 
naturals  !  [It  is  evident  that  Ben  has  Shakespeare  chiefly  in  view  in  what 
folloics.']  I  deny  not  but  that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do  more 
than  enough,  may  some  time  happen  on  something  that '  is  good  and 
great;  but  very  seldom  ;  and  when  it  eomes  it  doth  not  recompense  the 
rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  perhaps,  and  is  mora  eminent,  because 
all  is  sordid  and  vile  about  it ;  as  lights  are  more  discerned  in  a  thick 
darkness  than  in  a  faint  shadow.  I  speak  not  this  out  of  a  hope  to 
do  good  to  any  man  against  his  will ;  for  I  know  that,  if  it  were  put  to 
the  question  of  theirs  and  mine,  the  worse  would  find  more  suffrages, 
because  the  most  favour  common  error.  But  I  give  thee  this  warn- 
ing, that  there  is  a  great  diflTerence  between  those  that,  to  gain  the 
opinion  of  copy  (copiousness?)  utter  all  they  can,  however  unfitly,  and 
these  that  use  election  and  a  mean.  For  it  is  Only  the  disease  of  the 
unskilful  to  think  rude  things  greater  than  polished,  or  scattered  more 
numerous  than  composed/' 

These  are  but  mild  specimens  of  Ben's  way  of  taking  the 
public  by  the  throat.  There  had  been  hardly  one  of  his  plays, 
produced  between  1603  and  1616,  in  the  prologue  or  epilogye 
to  which,  or  in  the  text  itself,  be  had  not,  in  a  similar  manner, 
said  something  in  the  odi  pro/anum  vvlgua  strain,  or  dared  the 
public  at  their  peril  to  dislike  the  play,  or  abused  other  writers, 
and  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  only  true  artist.  Now,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  the  public  will  not  put  up  with^  it  is  being 
bullied.  There  was,  pernaps,  an  element  or  nnpopularity  in 
Ben's  dramas  themselves ;  but  Ben's  explosions  of  ^^aileot  can- 
tempt''  in  their  behalf  made  the  case  worse.  In  short,  cabals 
were  formed  against  him,  and  his  later  plays  were  ill  ripceived. 
There  were,  of  oouiBe^  manyr-pt<and  :tl^ey  .wera  ickiefly  AOH/^og  tine 
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learned  classes— who  stood  by  Ben ;  who  liked  his  doctrines  about 
poetry  and  the  drama ;  liked  his  learned  allnsions,  and  liked  liis 
style.  There  were  others,  doubtless,  who,  though  they  saw  not 
only  the  immense  superiority  of  Shakespeare  personally  to 
Jonson,  but  also  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Shakespearian 
theory  of  dramatic  art  to  that  which  Jonson  represented  and  in- 
culcated, still  recognised  the  service  which  Jonson  had  done  to 
the  drama  by  his  massive  understanding,  and  felt  the  truth  of 
some  of  his  criticisms,  and  liked  to  hear  him  roar.  But  both 
these  classes  together  could  not  save  him  from  the  general  cen- 
sure. He  perceived  this,  and  hence  it  was  tliat  in  1(U  6,  instead 
of  persevering  so  as  to  obtain  the  sceptre  which  Shakespeare's 
hand  had  dropped,  he  withdrew  in  dudgeon  from  the  theatre. 
His  appeal  with  respect  to  what  he  had  already  done^  was  from 
the  *^  Ignorant  many  "  to  the  ^judicious  and  learned  few  "  of  his 
own  time,  and  froni  his  contemporaries  to  posterity ;  and)  as  for 
the  further  exertions  of  his  genius,  why  these^  again,  u'ere  to  be 
of  that  nobler  kind  which  would  be  done  better  aloof, 

'<  Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof.*' 

After  all,  however,  had  not  outward  circumstances  conspired 
to  assist  Bend's  intention,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  keep  to  it.  But  it  so  happened,  that,  about  the  very  time 
when  he  determined  to  retire  among  the  learned,  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  His  wife,  it  appears,  had  recently 
died,  and  this  of  itself  naturally  induced  some  changes  in  his 
arrangements  and  mode  of  living.  Tile  house  in  Blackfriars  was 
probably  given  up,  and,  at  all  events,  that  liberty  of  leaving 
London  and  moving  about  at  pleasure  among  his  friends,  which 
he  had  used  somewhat  freely  ah-eadv,  was  very  much  increased. 
What  his  movements  were  from  1B16  to  1618  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  in  the  summer  of  this  latter  year  took  place  that 
famous  foot-journey  to  Scotland  which  broii^ht  him  iqto  such 
close  acquaintance  with  Drummgnd  of  JEIawthornden.'^     He  re- 

m'J.tL.       i'' i      I         ;.    .  i.  til        il      I 

*  Dnuninoiid'f  ooitdoet  in  opuraiiuiDg  ta  p«|>cr  nottf;  «f .  JoiifM«'».  priv*U)  «on- 
Teraations  with  Uim  haa  been  nmde  the  subjoct  of ,  Awch  controyersy.  GitTord's 
tirade  against  Drommoud  is  simply  pfepAstettiliis.  Kdt  tiiat  '^^  can  aeqiift  Dram- 
mond  altogether,  perhaps.  T*  mblce  ndtes  hi  any  oaae  v^baMvtr  of '  eonfideatial 
eonrenationsi  and  more  especiaUy  wbei«  Iji^oCaoan^ai^e  in.volvBidL, would  not^by 
A  stry  strict  taste,  be  conaidered  l>onourable.  The  amount  of  the  oSencie,  however, 
in  Drummond*8  case,  depends  very  moeh  on  the  Intentiim  he  had.  tt  is  foi^-^hoee 
who  know,  radepeudently,  whM  Inrid  of  4  -maa  Dhruniudiid  wm.  to  Mf  vhaii  this 
may  hart  been  ;  bn^  so  fa^  as  aplieajrsf  .h9  had  no  ot^c  piotive  than  thitt  natural 
intereat  which  a  man  of  letters,  living  in  Scothmd  would  have  in  the  kind  of  go^ip 
Jonson  could  brin^  ttota  London.  The  li^tes  s4enf  td  have  Ixfen  intietiM  for 
private  keeping.  See  ihe  ease  cleiirly  stated  by  Mr.  DiWd  Laimg;  of  the.  SS^itX 
Library,  Edinburgh,  in  hift  Preface  to  the  *<  Couveraiitions^''  aa,  published  hy  ^^ 
Shakespeare  Society.  For  our  part,  seeing  tliat  the  accuracy  and  truthfulnesi  of 
die  notes  can  hardly  be  doubted,  oUr  chief  i^h  is  tha^  Dnmnnoiid  bad  iitiined 
noM,  while  W  w«i  about  k,  and  giviiii  ii»  iaa».€f  Btfa*!  gosdp. 
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cjided  ^ith  DromiaiiDd  «oxxke  weeks^  but  he.TeJDaaiD^dJj[V  .809^^5] 
>i9«veral  months  in  all,  and  visited  the  Higiilands  ,an(l  vario.us 
parts  of  the  Lowlands.  After  his  return  to  England  in  iHe 
anring  of  1619,. various  pieces  of  good  fortune  awaited  14ro.  .  Jfi 
^Julj  be  received  an  invitation  to  Oi^ford^.  wberei  amid . pthei: 
honours^  he  bad  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  }iiiii 
in  a  full  convocation ;  and  later  in  the  same  year^  be  was  i^p- 

S minted  by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  Poet-ljaureate.  Samu^ 
aniel^  then  just  dead,  had  virtually  held  this  offiqe^  ^I^ut  qxf. 
.Janson'^s  appointment,  it  was  converted  into,  something  of  ,£ii^l>r 
atantial  value  by  having  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  merk^ 
attached  to  it.  The  reversion  of  the  office  of  Ma3ter  of  .^le 
Revels  was  aUo  conferred  on  Jou3on  by  the  kin^«.  and  it  waf 
;with  some  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  that  his  Majesty  was  pn^- 
vented  from  knighting  his  favourite. poet.  It  would  b^y^^  bee'ip 
done  but  for  Ben's  own  reluctance. to  accept  the  honour,,  Tb^ 
jreversionto  the  Mastership  of  tlie  Bevels  brought  B<^n  no  JQ7 
crease  of  fortune,  as  be  did  not  live  to  see  the  office  .vacant^  jbut 
las  salary  as  Li^ureate,  tog^ber  witb  what  he  derived  frpu^  otber 
purees,  enabled  bim  to  rest  from  his  Ifibours  for  the  stage  with- 
out serious  inconvenience.  During  tlie  remainder  of.  tuQ  reign 
.^  Jamef,  therefore,  we  are  to  imagine  bim  engag(^d  only;  oii 
masques,  and  miscellaneous  literary  \yurk.  It  w^a  probablj^  aiini>^ 
those  years  that  he  accumulated  most  of  those  MSS^ — including 
^  account  of  bis  journey  tq  Scotland,  a  translation  of  Aristptle,3 
Poetiqsf  anda  bisXory  of  hbenry  the  Fifdi — wbicb  were  s^terwards 
lost  to  the  world  by  a. fire.  .  ,  ,. 

:  3.  FrQmlQ25  iplG&lyQr/rqm Ben's //iy-thirdU>Kuj^ 
year.— ^During  these  last  twelve  years  of  Ben's  Fife,. his  poaition 
.with  respect  to  bis  contepaporaries  was  tliat  of"  a  liti^rary  patriarcJi, 
pretaiuing  enough  of  bis  old  fire  and  strength  to  holo^  the  supre- 
macy against  all  competitors,  but,  on  the  whole,  living  qlueflj 
on  the  reputation  of  wh^t  he  had  already  done.  One  or  two  of 
his  old  brother-Elizabethans,  such  as  Chapman,  Donne,  and 
Drayton,  survived  for  a  time  to  bear  him  company ;  Massinger 
ftnd  Ford,  out  of  those  few  newer  men  who  had  taJ^en  their  places 
during  James's  reign  among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  also 
survived,  and  were  in  tlie  prime  of  their  activity;  among  non- 
dramatic  poets  and  general  writers  who  had  made  their  appear- 
lince  in  the  same  reign,  and  still  continued  to  be  kuown  in  lite- 
rary circles,  were  Selden,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Quarles,  Withers, 
Fbineas  Fletcher,  Carew,  Browne,  and  others ;  and  graduallj 
adding  themselves  t6  those  out  of  the  generation  then  rising  into 
poanhood,  w^re  the  Sbirleys,  the  Wallers,  the  Davenant9,  the 
Sucklings*  the  Felthams,  the  Clarendons,  the  Miltons,  tU^.pleve^ 
landsy  and  the  Cowleys,  who  were  in  their  turn  to  live  oq  .^4 
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be  tli€  literary  powers  of  a  new  and  irery  difFM^t  ^era.  In  theile 
last  years  of  Bett  Jortson's  life,  in  fact,  the  age  of  Shakespea^ 
and  his  oontemporarfes*  connects  itself,  and  principally  through 
Ben  himself,  with  th#  age  of  which  Milton  is  the  greatest  rept^ 
sentative.  Ben  never  knew  Milton,  though  Milton  was  almost 
thirty  years  of  age  before  he  died ;  bnt  that  he  had  an  instinsi- 
tive  sense  of  his  fanction  as  a  living  link  between  a  past  tiiWe 
and  that  of  which  he  now  saw  the  beginning,  is  proved  Igr 
the  personal  relations  which  he  caltivated  to  other  men  wHo 
were  of  the  same  age  as  Milton,  or  even  younger.  The  Mei*- 
maid  Club,  where  Ben  had  been  bat  bae  conspicuous  membct* 
among  others  older  than  himself,  now  no  longer  existed?  and 
instead  of  it  had  arisen  the  even*  more  famous  Apollo  Olub,  hefd 
at  the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  of  which  Ben  himself  had 
been  the  founder,  and  the  laws  of  which,  written  by  him  in  p&te 
and  classical  Latin,  were  engraved  in  gold  lettew  over  the  fin^ 
place  in  the  room  where  the  Ciub  met  Hither  came  all  who,  as 
the  phrase  was,  "  desired  to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  ;*'  heife 
from  the  chair,  which  tto  one  else  dared  to  occupy,  he  ppbmirl- 
gated  his  critical  dicta  to  his  admiring  disciples,  showing  them 
also,  by  example,  with  the  help  of  Canary,  what  true  wit  was, 
and  sometimes,  we  fear,  under  the  same  influence  flinging,  **'  Old 
Sir  Simon  the  King.'*  Not  Dryden  afterwards  at  Wills's,  nor 
Jonson^s  namesake,  later  stiH,  at  the  liiterary  Club,  ruled  with 
greater  authority  than  he  did  at  the  Apollo,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  Anioiig  the  scores  of  }'Oung  men  whom  he  took 
under  his  patronage  here,  was  Hyde,  afterwarfs  Lotd  Clarendon, 
then  a  student  of  law,  for  whom  he  showed  an  extraordinary  par- 
tiality till  the  youth  began  to  attend  to  business,  ^^  which  h^ 
thought  ought  never  t6  be  preferred  to  his  company."  It  wift 
very  much  in  consequence  of  tlie  personal  influence  thus  exertei 
over  rising  young  men  in  his  declining  years,  that  Ben's  poetry 
and  his  theories  about  pOetry,  continued  so  powerfully  to  afieot 
English. literature  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen^ 
tury.  ^ 

But  while  Jonson^s  literary  inflxtencie  thus  remained  as  gt^at 
as  ever,  his  personal  fortunes  were  on  the  wane.  The  deatll 
of  King  James  had  affected  them  very  considerably  for  the 
worse.  Charles,  it  is  true,  continued  to  shew  as  much  kindness 
as  he  conveniently  could  to  the  poet  whom  his  father  had  liked 
and  honoured ;  but  his  own  tastes  did  itot  lead  him  to  have  so 
much  personal  intercourse  with  poets,  or  to  take  so  much  interesl 
in  their  affairs  as  bis  father  bad  found  agreeabte.  While  Ben% 
nominal  relations  to  the  Court,  therefore,  were  the  same  as  before^ 
they  were,  in  reality,  far  less'ihtimate  and  fiir  less  nrofltable^t^ 
himself.    He  Was  tiow  seldoth  caHediipbnfor  any  of  those  courtly 
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entertainments  in  the  shape  of  masques,  and  the  like^  which  bad 
b^en  in  so  mnch  request  auring  the  life  of  James,  and  which  had 
brought  him  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  income.  Only  three 
masques  in  all  of  those  printed  among  his  works  were  produced 
for  tne  court  during  this  period  of  his  life — the  first  for  Twelfth 
Night  1626;  the  next  not  till  1630;  and  the  last  in  the  aame 
year.  Something  more,  however,  than  a  mere  chanf!^  in  the 
personal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  sovereign  was  involved  in  this 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  Ben's  services  at  court*  Inigo 
Jones  was  now  a  far  greater  man  at  court  than  he  bad  been 
when  he  and  Ben  first  joined  their  heads  together  in  getting  op 
masques  for  the  late  queen  and  her  ladies.  Then,  according  to 
Ben,  he  had  been  a  poor  youth,  with  a  capital  of  ^^  thirty  pounds 
in  pipkins  ;**  but  now  he  was  nothing  less  than  court-architect 
and  court-surveyor,  moving  about  as  a  grandee,  talking  familiarly 
of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Yitruvins,  and  Architectonics,  and  be^ 
traying  himself  occasionally  by  misquotations  in  Latin.  Tbii 
portrait,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  drawn  by  Ben  in  his  spleen, 
and  as  we  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  the  simple  fact  for  us  ia» 
that  here  again,  whether  with  right  or  wrong  on  his  side,  Bea 
had  got  into  one  of  his  quarrels.  During  James's  life,  Inigo  and 
he  had  managed  to  co-operate  harmoniously  and  with  mutual 
compliments ;  but  not  long  after  the  accession  of  Charlea,  the 
architect  and  the  poet  came  to  a  deadly  strife  on  a  point  of  pre^ 
cedence — the  architect  insisting  that  the  essential  part  of  the 
masque  was  his  machinery,  and  the  poet  maintaining  that  the 
masque  was  nought  without  hia  verses.  The  quarrel  came  to  a 
heignt  when  Ben,  in  publishing  one  of  his  masques,  placed  hti 
own  name  before  the  architect's  in  the  title-page.  Inigo,  using 
his  influence  at  court,  was  able  to  shew  his  sense  of  the  wrong 
done  to  his  dignity,  by  having  Ben's  services  dispensed  with  in 
future  at  court-masques,  and  having  other  poets,  amonff  whom 
was  one  Aurelian  Townshend,  called  in  as  substitutes.  Ben,  on 
his  side,  took  his  revenge  in  those  lampoons  on  Inigo  which  are 
printed  with  his  other  works.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
^^  quarrels  of  authors/^  will  find  the  history  of  this  one  related  at 
length  in  Gifford  and  elsewhere. 

Deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  emoluments  from  the  court,  Ben, 
among  whose  virtues  prudence  had  been  one  of  the  least,  began 
to  be  really  in  want,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  bodily  powen 
were  failing  him.  Though  of  a  scorbutic  habit  of  body  fit>in  hit 
boyhood,  and  of  late  years  grown  so  enormously  corpulent  as  to 
be  the  wonder  of  Fleet  Street,  his  health  had  hitherto  been 
proof  against  all  the  excesses  with  which  he  had  tried  it ;  but 
now  dropsy,  palsy,  and  a  complication  of  other  disorders,  caoM 
upon  him  at  once,  and  for  the  last  years  of  hit  life  he  waa  scarcdj 
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able  to  go  abroad.  At  leaat  as  early  as  1628,  these  maladies  had, 
begun  to  show  themselves.)  and  to  oafit  him  for  the  work  required 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  Court  perquisites.  Still  ho  made  the 
attempt.  Despite  his  vows  against  the  stage,  he  ventured  in  1 629 
to  try  the  public  favour  with  a  comedy  called  Tfie  New  Inn ; 
and,  though  that  failed  so  conspicuously  as  to  be  driven  off  the 
stage,  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  digest  the  affront,  and  again 
appeal  to  the  public  in  hhMaffnetio  lAidy  and  his  TaUofa  TuIk 
These  three  plaj^,  with  the  pastoral  called  T/ie  Sad  Shsplierdj 
and  one  or  two  short  poetical  entertainments  written  on  commis-^ 
sion  from  noble  patrons,  were  the  last  efforts  of  his  pen.  The 
receipts  from  them,  whatever  they  were,  were  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient, even  when  added  to  his  pension  as  Laureate,  to  save  Ben- 
in his  declming  years  from  destitution ;  and  letters  of  Iuh,  both 
to  the  King  and  to  various  noblemen,  are  extant,  in  which  he 
pleads  his  extreme  poverty,  and  begs  their  assistance.  It  is 
plea^nt  to  have  to  record  that  Charles  was  not  appealed  to  in 
vain.  Besides  sending  the  poet  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds 
after  the  failure  of  his  conwdy  in  1629,  he  raised  his  salary  as 
Laureate  in  1630,  from  a  hundred  merks  to  a  hundred  pound% 
adding  the  annual  tierce  of  wine  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Laureateship.  More  than  this,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  re* 
searches  of  Mr.  Dyce  into  the  life  of  the  poet  Middleton,  that  a 
salary  of  a  hnndred  nobles  a  year  which  had  been  voted  to  Jon-* 
son  by  tlie  city  of  London  on  his  appointment  to  succeed  Mid-p 
dleton  as  city  poet  in  1628,  but  of  which  they  had  stopped  pay*. 
ment  since  1631,  because  Jonaon  had  ^*  shown  no  fruits  of  hia 
labours"  in  the  post,  was  renewed  and  paid,  with  arrears,  in 
1634,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  the  King  s  solicitation.  At 
this  time  Jonson  may  be  said  to  have  been  on  his  deathbed; 
for  disease  had  now  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  bow  long  he  would  survive.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
August  1637,  and  on  ^e  9th  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  subscription  was  begun  with  a  view  to  erect  a  suitable  mo-' 
nnment  to  him ;  but  as  in  those  days  of  political  excitement  in 
anticipation  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  subscription  rather  lagged, 
an  eccentric  Oxfordshire  squire,  commonly  called  Jack  Youngs 
took  the  opportunity,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  Abbey, 
to  secure  at  least  an  epitaph  for  the  poet,  by  giving  a  mason 
eighteenpenoe  to  cut  on  the  stone  which  covered  the  grave  the 
words,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  T 

There  was  good  policy  in  Qifford's  protest  against  the  habit  of 
never  viewing  Ben  Jonson  except  in  contrast  with  a  man  of  such 
exceptional  proportions  as  Sbalcespeare.  Nor  can.  there  be  any 
doubt  Uiat,  if  4  critic  cared  to  lake  the  tsouble^  he  couU  make  a 
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.  and  m  atfaer  piacn^  » iak  W  fas 
i  of  die  two  1 
fcepoMbfe  to  give. 

"^Xaiij  were  t&e  wxt-eomliats  betwixc  Mm  '^iii  lyi  hi   j 
Jdnsnn ;  which  two  I  behoU  Gfe  &  Spanrah  great  galfeon  and 
Wxs^Sah  aiaa-of-war.     Ma^R-  Jonsofu  ^te  the  fEirmer.  baSt  fiv  1 
in  k-armni^  loGd  bat  riow  in  pgrfijf  mauca ; 
Eadirii  aumHif-flar,  fesKr  m  bulk,  bat  fisbaer  in 
wick  all  tifiaa,  ttM^  abooc,  waA  nkm  aJwfei^  af  aQ  wiwfai^  Vf  tka 
yiicbnqi  of  hia  wic  wad  invendaa.'' 


FoIIcr,  tiiaii^  fae  waa  bat  aigfai  jean  of  age  at 

Shakaipeafe'a  lieacfa,  hmk  feacfaed  hia  tUrtietk  ja 
mm  ^6ttA'9  and  hn  picture  aatf,  tfaafefixa^  prciiesd 
lorieal  Taloa.    Bf  the  addition  ^  ail  cveiit%  of  a 
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1^0,  Jtnltif/beoHUulfi  \o  senrce  }»tJi8;tkBr;inbst^aGffUt«te)tr«  bfl^. 
:;ThB>kliest{}mef  ibd  ibiirotedy' otiwhioh  iWtwoniieii'ODiihl-iiave 
bcieoseen  togelliferyiasrF^uilenfittciex  them  attlm  Mermaid 

:Qr  wnyrf  liete:  eke^ '  )v\q»  the .  yeet <  1 615^1 6.'  ?  ^As6ttme  tfae  timofi tp 
havo:  dbeefiil6154  i  >Sluikibftpeare  was  then  .fifty^on^  yMirs  (of  ag^, 
rj(th«  fact  that  hems ihe-jeider  of?the  twix  is  apt>  ti» be ibrgot(^ii^) 
JonjBon  was  fbrly-twoj  Gtandngicoaiithe  one'tatiiie  othefs,]om 
jsi.struok  lfilrsllJQrt^aUl  1^  tbe'diffio^nce-ofabeiriGorpo^  dimeit- 
iwmi  aDd;propoition8..<  EuUertiDuat  JiaTe  bad  this  ftortly  iwias 
'^ye 'wbea  be  iiifetm  dm  comparisoa  betifveen  thb  Eiigtish  mgn- 
elVurar  aad*  tbe.Sfttnisb^great  .galleon^^  *  .The  ekier,^  Sbiikespeari^, 
^unless -we  :|^tfeady !  miuiitevpfie^;  albtbe-  eonteaapofaiy^aUus'rama.  to 
•)i|iiiDthatreiiiaii^i»aB  ndft  abmrBiAbe-aveiifgeiene  atid  w^^i|^of 
iDtieysctiHil'fiii^lishfaea-Hff  b  bandsoaRyiwell-abapedtimuy,^  says 
,aiubTe]ir;tOr^  ifathe  im«;inatioa  insistaion  Jseiilf^  stiilimore-liMnd, 
ckt'Bs/sayy  i9ima€L*r6ne,  feet  iriiie]iBeher  innfaogbt^'  and  xieeidedlgr 
''4m  thkiaideiif 'tweLvei\stcme^'nl  Smi^.  '*  (^  this  niodel 

io£  comieoua  qaroppttkin^  Ben^t  tfaov^  niive  ;y«iir»  dir  j  lOMor^'  '^as 
'^  Colosstia-^faeighff^uilluiQfWD^  bnt/preHnmably  greater  byaB:ifi€h 
ior  two  than  Shakaeapeifcrefe ;  andrweigbc,  ifnotyet  acidalljriWeiiJby 
'^oneibatifu;:tAa>|xmndi^  vbioh  ve  fcnowon  bisdwaaatborilfyit 
xiltiinately  faecame^  at  least  tendiDg  to  that  Hmi^  I)|y>wt7  visible 
.effiirtS'id  increased  girth  :evei7wfae|«,  bat  chiefivFoaud^tbe  waist. 
:Iil  figure^  indeed^  atidin  gait  when  hewalbed^Ben  Jofison  was^a 
jpndof  fizst.edrtibnofhianainesakieSainaeli  .NardoestlioresiMii- 
^blancae  atop  bere.  >^  litka  the  IDoct^xrv  *Bea  was  from;  his  bipth'  of  >a 
'^acbrbstic  canstitution^Tand  bore  tbe.' marks  of  il  about  wttbhim. 
;iln  his  y^outh  his  eDBxplexifm.had;been  t<rierafaLyidearidY>dr white, 
.  bal  MS  ba  grew,  older,'  bis  irregidar :  babils  bad  produced  tbeir 
efiectsy^and  there,  bad  presented  •tbelhselves  on  iii^^  faed  these 
seains  aiid  scars  and  blotches,  which  made  il,>accorUing(fto  all 
tiocDunts^  a  £KeaiiMangten  thousand*    OiTe^hae  onidy  to  look  atlKe 
capital  portrait  of  Jonson. prefixed  to^fford^a  original  edition  of 
the  poet's  works,  and  then  at  any  fair  copy  of  the  Stratford  (bast 
of  Shakespeare,  or  of  apy  of  those  portraits  whose  general  re- 
semblance to  the  1)u3t  iat^sts^iheir  genuineness,  to  be  able  to 
fancy  the  difference  o(  the  heads  ana  fai[;es  of  tbe  t;wp  men  as 
answering  to  and  completing  the  difference  of  their  forms  find 
figures.     On  tbe  shoulders  of  Sbakespeare  we  see  that  well- 
known  head  and  face,  so  difficult  accurately  to  describevand  yet 
so  peculiar,  with  its  general  fulness  and  roundness  of  CQ»tonr^;^ijt8 
small  individual  features,  its  high  forehead  made  still  higher  in 
appearaiKe  by  being  bald  ahnost  to  the  crown,  its  rieh  andf>hicid 
expression,  and  its  evident  predominance' of  tissue  over  boUe,  of 
passive  sensibility  over  active  energy.'    One  fancies  the  cooi- 
plexion  fiair;  rather  than  dark,  gr  at- least  Jea^inclMi^  t«  dark 
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«*  (Jttewi.— For  lottfc  of  G<hS,  forbeai'  himl    •  -■ 

**  H(wile0. — ^Swoonds!  show  m«  what  tbouli  do  :  ■ 
Wooi't  weept  woul't  fif^htf  wourtfaH?  woul't  teaCr  thy^eWf  '^ 
WouFr  drink  up  Esill  T  eat  4i  crocodile  f 

I'll  do't--rPo8t  thou  epme  here  to  whtoe  f  ' 

To  outface  lae  with  leaping  in  her  grave  T  ^ 

Be  buried  quick  wiih  her  and  so  will  I :    .  ' .  - 

And  if  ihou  prate  of  mountains^  let, them  throw    • 
MillionA  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground 
Singeing  bis  pate  against  the  burning  zone 
Make  pssa  like  a  wart!  Naj,  an  thou  It  mouthy 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou, 

^*  Queen,—        This  is  mere  madness : 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  worl^  on  hito.  . 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  eoui^ts  are  disdosedv 
His  silence  will  sk  drooping.  ■  '^- 

''HcanUt.-^  Hear  yon.  Sin 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  nae  thus  ? 
I  loved,  joa  ever;  but  it  is  no  natter; 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  .     I 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  djAji-rrC^^*):*' 

.  Positively^  after  transcribing  this  passaf;e^  we  cannot  sliake  off 
a  kind  of  impression  that  Shakespeare,  when  faeixr^te  i^  might 
have  intended  it  to  have  some  sucli  seoond  meaniitg  in  refei^efice 
to  his  own  powers  of  rhetoric  in  controversy,  as  "we  htitf^'  fbarrd 
in  It.  Let  Ophelia's  grave  stand  for  anv  theme  <^ idlk,  m^  then 
Ben  may  be  Laertes,  and  Shakespeare  nim^elf  may  be  ^atiilef^ 
and  the  re^t  may  be  the  onlookers  and  c^mtnentators,  and  yel^ 
fevery  word  and  allusion  will  be  singularly  significaut. 
:  One  mi^ht  prolong  this  contrast  betw.eoii  Shak^spefLpe.  an^ 
jonson  hy  following. them  away  from  the  Mermaid, or.aay  otl^er 
mere  circle  of  wit  and  rhetoric,  into  the  general  behaViiQUJ^  .an^ 
intercourse  of  life.  In  such  a  case,  there  Avovild  be  np  ep4  to 
the  antitheses  that  one  coiild  inak'e  otit  of  k  cotiipartsoiri  elf 'tlxe 
two  men.  Shakespeare  was  jpruderit,  and  beCarriO  rith ";  Joukoii 
was  all  his  life  troubled  with' .inip^cdniosity.  Shdkespeare^ 
though  a  genial  companion,'  seenis  never  to  have  pursued  eon- 
vivfality  with  anything  of  that  appetite  for  it  whifcti'  is  apt  to 
Regenerate,  in  to  sottishness.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Beti2 
Shakespeare  led  a  life  of  singular  calm,  and  his  writing  are 'sin- 
gularly devoid  of  any  indications  of  his  likings  or  dislikinji^^  or  of 
any  allusions,  eulogistic  or  the  tieverse,  to  his  litehiry  coiitemr 

C)ranes;  Johson's  life  Was  one  series  of  qnarrels,  and  he  hasi 
ft  the  record  of  his  persdmil  relatiotis  to  his  contetnj^drkrieii  m 
satires,  epigrams,  larrdhEttoiry  po)Bih^  prefaces,  dedicationiL'ii'nd' hi- 
scriptions  innumerable.    To  ^^^^te  a'fttlc^  blographj^^ 
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speare,  is  perhaps  tl^e  .^i/c^;  UiflHu^t',t^  Ifk^i,  that  one 

could  unclertakpir  vrbile  B«a  has  almost  writtea  Jbia  own  bio- 
grfi{4)y#  AiQm  pMTtvcul^  more,  and  ve  have  done.  Shakespeare, 
with  all  his  power  of  poetic  phrenzy,  all  Jbls  occasional  despon- 
dency and  melancholy^  and  all  has  delight  in  imaginations  of  the 
ghostly  and  metaphysical,  seems  to  have  kept  his  own  intellect 
singularly  clear  and  healthy  in  its  actibn,  and  never  to  have  been  in 
danger  of  confust!ig4he^real  amid  which  he  moved,  with  the  fantas- 
tical which  he  created.  In  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand, — and  this 
is  another  point  of  resemblance  betv^een  him  and  his  Jater  name- 
sake,— there  was^  a  touch  of  hypochondria.  He  told  Druramond, 
that  when  his  eldest  son,  was  dying,,  at  a  distance,  he  had  seen  a 
vision  of  him,  with  a.  bloody  cross  on  bis  foir^b^ad;  and,,b^  had 
sometimes,  as  he  also  told  JDrainniond,reinaine4  awake  a)Inight 
looking  at  his  grea|  (pe,  i^iid  seeing  Turks,  and  Tartars,  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  fighting  round  it.  .Thent  is  evidence- occa- 
sional!)", in  his  writings,  of^strong  religious  feeling  beclouded  with 
superstition. 

The  following  is  the  charKter  of  Ben  Jonson,  given  by 
Drummond,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of  him  during  their 
intercourse  at  HaWthomden : — 

^^He  (Jooson)  is  a  grea^  iover  and  praiser  c^  himself ;  a  eontenmer 
aild  soomer  of  others?  given  ralher  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  jaa^ 
kmsof  every  word  and  action  of.tb^^e  about  him,  (especially  after 
drink,  which  is  oae  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth  ;)  a  dissembler 
of  iU  parts  which  reign  in  him,  and  i^  briber  of  some  good  that  h(9 
wanteth,;  thinketh  notluog  well  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of 
bis  friends  and  countrymen  hath  said  or, done ;  he  is  passionately  kin^ 
and  angry  ;  careless  either  to  gam  or  keep ;  vindicative,  but  if  he  bj) 
well  answered,  at  himself.  For  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both. 
Interpreteth  best  saytngs  and  deeds  oAen  to  the  worst.  Oppressed 
with  phantasie,  which  hath  ever  masteredhid  reason, — a  general  disease 
in  many  poets.* 

A  libel,  a  libel  I  Master  Drummond,  and  far  more  discredit- 
able to  you  than  even  your  note-taking  I  It  was  not  so  that 
Shakespeare  thought  of  Ben,  that  Bacon  thought  of  him,  or 
Chapman,  or  Donne,  or  Lord  Pembroke,  or  Lord  Clarendon,  or 
any  of  those  greater  men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  him,  and  the  faculty  necessary  for  striking  a  balance 
between  the  sterling  good  and  the  evil  that  might  be  associated 
with  it.  Moreover,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  Ben  as  he  yet 
appears  to  us  in  his  writings,  and  in  the  total  record  of  what  he 
did  and  said,  to  see  that  there  was  a  fund  of  magnanimity  in 
him.  Jealousy  of  others,  and  the  habit  of  shewing  it,  may  have 
been  among  his  besetting  sins ;  but  we  have  only  to  read  his 
two  eulogies  on  Shakespeare,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  io 
verse,  both  written  afteir  Shakespeare  was  gone,  or  hb  noble 
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tributes  to  Bacon  in  his  time  of  disgrace,  to  see  that  after  all  he 
recognised  intellect,  and  could  do  generous  homage  to  it  Of 
his  kindliness,  too,  to  inferior  men,  and  of  the  general  warmth  of 
his  affections,  there  are  as  many  proofs  on  record  as  there  are  of 
his  peevishness,  his  churlishness,  and  his  disposition  to  quarrel. 
Then,  in  his  various  works  what  evidence  of  real  and  honest 
manhood  of  nature, — ^in  his  dramas,  not  only  thiit  strength  of 
sense  and  of  phrase,  that  wealth  of  observation  and  humotir,  and 
that  weight  of  learning,  which  all  have  allowed  to  him,  but  also 
bursts  of  truly  great  sentiment,  and  passages  all  but  reaching 
the  sublime ;  while,  on  turning  to  his  masques  and  lyrics,  it  has 
all  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  to  see  how  far  so  solid  a  genius  can 
go  towards  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  exquisite,  the  delicate, 
and  the  fantastical,  like  a  tame  pachyderm  in  a  garden  of  lilies. 
And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  Drummond's  character  of  Ben 
was  taken  from  the  life,  and  that  though  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
libel,  there  are  particulars  of  truth  in  it.  Hence,  if  we  had  time 
and  space  to  go  on,  and  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of  Ben's 
character  as  a  man  to  a  discussion  of  his  peculiarities  as  a  poet 
and  dramatist,  the  interesting  inquiry  that  would  await  us  would 
be  one  having  it  for  its  object  to  explain  the^curious  circumstance 
that  Ben,  being  such  a  man  as  we  have  described  him,  should 
have  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  moralist  in  his  poetry,  and  shoukl 
on  this  very  point  have  separated  from  his  contemporaries. 
That  the  "doctrine,"  or  the  "information  of  men  in  the  true 
reason  of  living,"  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  Ben  held  it  should,  as 
"  the  principal  end  of  poesie,"  is,  we  believe,  a  heresy  and  ain 
intellectual  confusion,  the  effect  of  which,  if  acted  on,  would  be 
the  degradation  at  once  of  poetry  and  of  philosophy  into  thdr 
second-rate  forms.  Still  the  heresy  is  one  which,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  might  very  well  be  expected  to  occur  to 
men  of  peculiarly  high  and  strict  personal  character,  and  to  be 
by  them  earnestly  promulgated  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
virtue.  But  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  Ben,  that  it  should 
have  been  this  gross  man  of  the  taverns,  this  very  peccant  mass 
of  humanity  soaked  in  Canary,  this  ill-girt  son  of  Fleet  Streefl, 
that  announced  it  in  his  age,  and  assailed  his  brother  Eliza- 
bethans for  not  believing  it,  and  offered  himself  as  a  martyr  to 
the  critics  on  account  of  it,  may  seem  somewhat  strange.  The 
explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly,  and,  as  part  of  the  same 
question,  the  examination  of  that  peculiar  noti<m  of  '<  the 
humours,''  which  figured  so  largely  in  Ben's  theory  of  dramaUc 
art,  could  not,  we  think,  be  found  very  difficult.  Our  chief  con- 
cern, however,  throughout  this  article,  has  been  with  Ben  as  a 
man;  and  how  in  his  case  the  man  was  sublimated  into  the  p6etf 
is  an  inquiry  which  the  acute  reader  may  be  left  to  developfer 
himself. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of 
Discourses.  By  the  Eev,  Thomas  Guthrib,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1855. 

2.  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age.  By  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.^  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker.     1852. 

3.  Sermonsy  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Archer  Butler,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Second  Series.  Edited  from 
the  Author*s  MSS ,  by  James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  Macmillan  and  Co.     1856. 

It  is  at  once  the  praise  and  the  reproach  of  the  Scottish  pul- 
pit that,  efficient  as  it  lias  been  for  its  direct  and  proper  objects. 
It  has  enriched  our  literature  with  but  few  specimens  of  the 
highest  style  of  eloquence.  The  Christian  ministry  in  Scot- 
land, while  as  generally  intelligent,  as  well-taught  in  theo- 
logy, as  devout,  energetic,  and  influential,  as  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  country, *lias  had  denied  to  it  the  opportunities  and 
stimulants,  or  has  refused  to  itself  the  leisure  amid  which  the 
higher  products  of  the  intellect  or  imagination  are  ripened  and 
matured.  We  can  remember  the  names  of  but  two  Scottish 
preachers  whose  discourses,  when  committed  to  the  press,  rose 
buoyant  above  all  distinctions  of  church  and  country — spread 
wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken,  and  took  their  place 
among  tlie  classics  of  our  country  in  this  department  of  her 
literature. 

The  intelligent  reader  who  now  opens  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Blair,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  discourses  so  empty  of 
genius,  so  weak  in  intellectual  power,  should  have  attained 
such  an  extensive  and  extraordinary  popularity  as  hailed  their 
publication.  They  owed  this  not  a  little  to  their  adaptation 
to  the  times.  It  was  an  age  of  feeble  religious  faith,  and  of 
considerable  though  somewhat  pretentious  literary  culture.  The 
distinctive  truths  of  Christianity,  had  they  been  forcibly  exhi- 
bited, would  have  found  but  a  limited  circle  to  receive  and  to 
relish  the  exhibition ;  nor  could  anything  bearing  the  repul- 
sive garb  of  a  sermon,  have  then  found  its  way  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  our  country,  without  some  secondary  charm 
to  open  for  it  an  entrance,  and  win  for  it  a  gracious  reception. 
The  discourses  of  Dr.  Blair  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
two  very  attributes  required  to  recommend  them  to  the  mind 
and  taste  of  that  commuulty.    TUe.doctrlnef  of  Christianity 
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were  presented  in  so  diluted  and  subdued  a  form,  as  to  come 
into  no  harsh  conflict  with  the  current  religious  beliefs ;  while 
the  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  nice  balance 
and  musical  flow  of  the  periods  in  which  these  were  expressed, 
fell  with  a  grateful  surprise  on  ears  enamoured  of  such  a  stylei 
but  unaccustomed  to  hear  it  emanating  from  the  pulpit  The 
religion  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  these  polished  pages  beaming 
with  such  a  benignant  smile,  and  speaking  in  such  honeyed 
accents,  that  multitudes  were  delighted  to  be  introduced  to  so 
agreeable  a  companionship — a  new  zest  imparted  to  the  delight 
by  the  very  circumstance  that  they  had  been  so  little  in  such 
company  before. 

It  was  a  very  diflerent  age  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers's  Dis- 
courses were  first  offered  to  the  public.  The  spirit  of  a  deep 
religious  earnestness  had  within  a  narrow  range  sprung  into 
life  and  power,  and  panted  eagerly  for  extension.  That  ex- 
tension the  evangelism  of  an  earlier  epoch,  appearing  in  its  an- 
cient guise,  and  speaking  its  ancient  language,  would  have 
failed  to  achieve.  With  all  the  olden  fervour  beating  in  its 
bosom,  a  new  dress  and  gait  and  utterance  were  required  to 
vindicate  its  right  of  access  to  the  high  places  of  scientific  and 
cultured  societv,  and  clothe  its  presence  there  with  anthority 
and  respect.  Nurtured  himself  in  the  lap  of  science,  his  own 
earlier  antipathies  to  evangelism  had  made  Dr.  Chalmers  most 
sensitively  alive  to  the  deep  injuries  that  Christianity  had 
suffered,  from  the  uncouth  garments  that  had  been  thrown 
around  her — the  stiff^  repulsive,  always  formal,  too  often  pharisaic 
phraseology  in  which  her  doctrines  had  been  couched.  Alive  to 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  gifted  equally  in  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation, fired  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  paralleled,  and  furnished 
out  of  an  armoury  to  which  few  of  his  profession  had  found 
access,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  put  forth  all  his  energies,  and 
wield  every  weapon  he  could  command,  that  he  might  commend 
to  general  acceptance  the  sacred  truths  revealed  from  heaven. 
His  discourses,  as  suited  to  the  wants  as  Blair's  were  to  tlie 
tastes  of  the  age,  but  charged  with  higher  excellendes,  more 
enduring  elements  of  attractiveness  and  strength,  afe  the  only 
ones  that  have  yet  issued  from  Scotland  which  have  taken  the 
highest,  and  that  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  Britain. 

It  is  now  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  since  the 
"  Astronomical  Discourses"  first  met  the  public  eye.  The 
changes  which  that  period  has  brought  with  it,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church,  have  been  numerous  and  significant.  A 
large  opportunity  has  been  afforded ;  many  exciting  stimulants 
have  been  applied,  and  yet  from  the  Scottish  pulpit  no  fresh 
voice  had  issued,  speaking  so  as  to  win  any  audience  wider  than 
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that  of  the  feligioas  circles  of  the  country.*  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfaction  these  discourses  of 
Dr.  Guthrie,  which  have  at  once  taken  their  place  among  the 
enduring  monuments  of  Scottish  genius  and  piety.  No  volume 
of  sermons  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Chalmerses  discourses, 
has  had  anything  like  so  rapid  a  sale  in  Scotland.  And  its  cir- 
culation has  been  as  wide  as  it  has  been  rapid.  It  has  risen 
above  all  bounds  of  sect  or  party;  and,  floating  on  its  light 
and  beautiful  wings,  it  has  gone  where  sermons  seldom  reach^ 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  ears  quite  open  to  its  poetry  and  pathos, 
but  which  would  nave  closed  themselves  against  the  naked,  un- 
clothed truths  which  it  is  its  great  object  to  convey.  Not  that 
we  would  present  these  sermons  to  our  readers  as  either  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  qualities,  or  having  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
evangelism  the  same  kind  of  service  with  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Their  attributes  and  aim  are  diflferent.  They  are  not  expository ; 
they  are  not  doctrifiai ;  they  contain  no  searching  analysis — no 
elaborate  argumentation .  There  are  no  flights  of  thought  that  the 
fntellectual  alone  can  follow;  no  fiine  imaginings  that  the  refined 
and  cultivated  only  could  enjoy.  It  is  but  seldom  the  preacher 
tries  to  thread  the  mazes  of  human  thought,  or  track  the  wind- 
ings of  the  human  conscience,  when  occupied  with  the  things 
of  the  unseen  world.  Noir  are  there  here  any  novelties,  either 
of  independent  speculation,  or  of  the  form  in  which,  when  doc- 
trinally  presented,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  exhibited.  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  content  to  bring  their  truths  before  his  readers,  in  a 
series  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  propositions  open  to  every 
understanding,  in  terms  that  are  incapable  of  ambiguity.  And 
yet  there  k  much  more  of  method  and  profound  theology  in  this 
volume,  than  any  reader  or  hearer  of  a  single  discourse  might 
be  apt  to  imagine.  For,  take  those  doctrinal  propositions  suc- 
cessively laid  down,  and  severing  from  them,  for  a  moment,  that 
large  and  brilliant  mass  of  illustration  which  constitutes  the 
main  bulk  of  the  volume,  bring  the  propositions  together,  look 
at  them  as  a  whole,  and  m  well-marshalled  order  and  compa(^ 
form  you  have  that  Calvinistic  creed,  of  which  some  are  pleased 
to  think  that  the  day  of  its  empire  is  passing  away ;  that  it 
exists  only  in  a  dry  and  husky  form,  into  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  spirit  of  a  genial,  all-embracing  charity  can  be 
breathed ;  and  that  its  only  lingering  power  lies  in  that  hard 

*  Better  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  future.  The  Sermon  preached  lately 
by  Mr.  Caird  before  Her  Majesty,  aud  published  by  her  command,  we  have  read 
v^th  anmingled  admiration ;  the  practical,  the  doctrinal,  the  devotional,  8o  hapfnly 
bksnded,  conveyed  in  a  style  free  from  all  Scottish  peoulifiritiea,  and  inlaid  widk 
beauti?8  both  of  thought  and  diction^  which  plea3e  all  the  more,  that  no  artificuJ 
uieahiB  are  taken  to  force  Ihem  upon  our' notice.     - 
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repulsive  logic  within  which  the  dogmatism  of  centuries  has 
imbedded  it.     What  then  are  we  to  make  of  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Guthrie?      Here  is  Calvinism  naked  and  undisguised^   in  its 
old  familiar  form,  and  yet  no  hard  logic  encasing  it*     It  stands 
upon  its  own  feet,  without  a  logical  support  at  all — ^yet  its  step 
is  free,  its  form  erect,  its  tread  is  firm  and  strong.     Here  is 
Calvinism,   and  yet  no  stem  frown  upon  its  dry  contracted 
features ;   that  surely  is  a  loving  eye  it  casts  around — ^it  is  a 
warm  and  wide-spreading  love  that  beats  within  that   heart. 
But  though  there  is  no  novelty  either  in  the  doctrine  itself,  or  in 
the  intellectual  exhibition  of  it,  to  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Gathrie's 
discourses,  there  is  great  novelty  of  another  kind — novelty  of  illus- 
tration ;  a  novelty  which  makes  this  volume  in  that  peculiar 
aspect  to  be  as  especially  fitted  to  its  day  as  those  of  Dr.  ^lair  or 
Dr.  Chalmers  were  to  theirs.     Our  popular  literature  has  become 
distinctively  pictorial.     Macaulay  does  not  narrate  simply,  he 
exhibits — he  not  only  tells  of  the  actors  and  the  action — ^he 
summons  the  actors  into  life  again,  passes  them  before  oor  eye, 
and  lets  us  see  them  at  the  very  doing  of  the  deed.     Dr.  Guthrie 
has  drunk  deeply  of  that  spirit  by  which  our  current  literature 
has  been  imbued.     His  discourses  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  a 
series  of  illustrative  word-pictures.     His  style)  often  copious  and 
overflowing — yet  often,  also,  plain  and  tersC)  approaching  to  the 
colloquial,  having  more  in  it  of  the  attributes  of  spoken  than  of 
written  language,  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  ofiice.     And  the 
materials  he  uses  are  the  very  best  for  broadest  effect.     He  dips 
his  brush  in  the  simplest  colours,  and  as  with  a  firm  hand,  bold 
and  strong,  he  fills  nis  canvas,  figures  start  into  life  there  that 
every  eye  at  once  recognises  ;   and  in  attitudes  whose   meao- 
ing  needs  no  interpreter  to  describe.     The  result  is,  that  these 
discourses  are  equally  addressed  and  equally  adapted   to   the 
highest  and  the  lowest — the  ripest  scholar,  ana  the  rudest  clown. 
Their  author  has  looked  on  the  material  world  with  the  ejre  of 
a  poet — on  human  life  with  the  eye  of  a  philanthropist,  and  the 
two  great  open  fountains  whence  his  imagery  as  a  pulpit  orator 
is  drawn,  are  that  fresh  broad-face  of  nature,  our  oldest  and  new- 
est friend,  and  this  our  daily  familiar  life :  some  striking  aspeet 
of  the  one,  some  pathetic  incident  in  the  other.     At  one  time 
the  proposition  he  undertakes  to  illustrate  is  that  the  love  of 
Christ  is  the  mightiest  instrument  of  conversion.     In  doing  90  he 
does  not,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  done,  go  down  into  the 
arcana  of  the  human  spirit,  and  after  observation  and  study  of 
its  laws  come  up  with  a  demonstration  of  the  expulsive  and  the 
dominating  power  of  that  new  afiection.     He  rests  all  on  facts. 
He  quotes  the  well-known  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian 
Missionaries  in  Greenland.   Yet  see  how  the  very  name  of  Gnwi- 
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land  excites  the  fancy  of  the  preacher  to  picture  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  scene^  and  one  of  its  chosen  haunts  supplies  to 
him  the  imagery :  — 

"  For  what  reason  I  know  not,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  commenced 
and  continued  for  months  to  preach  to  these  savages  of  their  sins. 
They  told  them  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  they  sounded  Sinai's  thunders ; 
they  blew  its  loudest  trumpet  in  their  ears;  they  appealed  to  their 
conscience,  to  their  fears^  to  their  self-love  and  self-interest.  They 
told  them  of  a  heaven  above,  with  a  sun  that  never  set,  and  of  a  dark 
and  dreary  hell  below,  where  nor  sun  nor  hope  ever  rose ;  of  fire  that 
burned  and  a  worm  that  gnawed  incessantly.  Thus  they  preached. 
But  their  preaching  was  all  in  vain.  The  aspect  of  their  hearers  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  wintry  landscape  of  these  northern  regions ; 
characterised  by  perpetual  night — the  intense  cold — death-like  si- 
lence ;  a  sunless  sky ;  and  a  sea  bound  fast  in  chains  of  ice.  These 
good  men  changed  their  plan.  They  chose  another  theme.  Exchang- 
ing the  law  for  the  love  of  God,  they  preached  of  Calvary,  and 
expatiated  on  the  love  which  brought  Jesus  to  a  cross,  and  opened  his 
blessed  arms  to  embrace  the  world.  The  eflect  was  almost  as  imme- 
diate as  remarkable.  When  summer  came  and  the  snows  melted  on 
their  hills,  and,  with  sounds  like  the  salvos  of  cannon  that  announce 
a  victory,  the  ice  broke  on  these  frozen  seas ;  and  beneath  the  beams 
of  a  sun  which  blazed  at  midday  nor  set  at  midnight,  the  earth — like 
a  corpse  come  to  life— disrobed  itself  out  of  its  snowy  shroud  ;  and  the 
sea,  rejoicing  in  freedom  from  its  icy  bonds,  with  tides  that  ebbed  and 
flowed,  once  more  answered  to  the  influences  of  heaven,  and  rising  to 
the  wind,  praised  God  night  and  day  with  the  voices  of  its  roaring 
breakers, — this  glorious  change  was  but  a  picture  of  the  melting,  mov- 
ing, transforming,  regenerating  power  felt  by  the  soul  of  the  poor 
wondering  savage,  as  he  looked  with  weeping  eye  on  the  love  of 
Christ  and  the  bloody  cross  of  Calvary." — Pp.  334-5. 

In  the  two  other  extracts  which  we  have  to  offer,  the  reader 
may,  perhaps^  detect  the  fancy  of  the  preacher  acting  under 
the  same  laws  of  association,  and  repairing  to  one  or  other  of  its 
two  favourite  resorts.  The  proposition  is  that  **  God  is  slow  to 
punish."     The  illustration  is : — 

*^  Look,  for  example,  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  Deluge.  We  may 
have  our  attention  so  engrossed  by  the  dread  and  awful  character  of 
this  judgment,  as  to  overlook  all  that  preceded  it,  and  see  nothing  but 
these  devouring  waters. 

^^  The  waters  rise  till  rivers  swell  into  lakes,  and  lakes  into  seas, 
and  along  fertile  plains  the  sea  stretches  out  her  arms  to  seize  their 
flying  population.  Still  the  waters  rise ;  and  now,  mingled  with  beasts 
that  terror  has  tamed,  men  climb  to  the  mountain  tops,  the  flood  roar- 
ing at  their  heels.  Still  the  waters  rise ;  and  now  each  summit  stands 
above  them  like  a  separate  and  sea-girt  isle.  Still  the  waters  rise ; 
and,  crowding  closer  on  the  narrow  spaces  of  their  lessening  tops,  men 
and  beasts  flght  for  standing-room.  Still  the  thunders  roar  and  the 
waters  rise,  till  the  last  survivor  of  the  shrieking  crowd  is  washed  oflT, 
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and  the  head  of  the  highest  Alp  goes  down  beneath  the  wave.  And 
now  the  waters  rise  no  more  ;  God*s  servant  has  done  his  work ;  he 
rests  from  his  labours ;  and,  all  land  drowned — all  life  destroyed — ^an 
awful  silence  reigning  and  a  shoreless  ocean  rolling,  Death  for  once 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  nde  in  triumph  on  the  top  of  some  giant  billow, 
which,  meeting  no  coast,  no  continent,  no  Alp,  no  Andes,  to  break 
upon,  sweeps  round  and  round  the  world. 

'*  We  stand  aghast  at  this  scene ;  and  as  the  corpses  of  gentle  chil- 
dren and  sweet  infants  are  floating  by,  we  exclaim,  "  Has  God  for- 
gotten to  be  gracious — is  His  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever?"  No; 
assuredly  not.  Where,  then,  is  His  mercy  ?  Look  here  ;  look  at 
this  ark  which,  steered  by  an  invisible  hand,  comes  dimly  through  the 
gloom.  That  lonely  ship  on  a  shoreless  sea  carries  mercy  on  board ; 
and  within  walls  that  are  pitched  without  and  within,  she  holds  the 
costliest  freight  that  ever  sailed  the  sea.  The  germs  of  the  Church 
are  there — the  patriarchs  of  the  old  worlds  and  the  fathers  of  the  new. 
Suddenly,  amid  the  awful  gloom,  as  she  drifts  over  that  dead  and 
silent  sea,  a  grating  noise  is  heard  ;  she  has  grounded  on  the  top  of 
Ararat.  The  door  is  opened  ;  and  beneath  the  sign  of  the  olive 
branch,  they  come  forth  from  their  baptismal  burial,  like  life  from  the 
dead, — like  souls  passing  from  nature  into  a  state  of  grace, — like  the 
saints  when  they  shall  rise  at  the  summons  of  the  trumpet  to  behold 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  to  see  the  sign,  which  these 
'  gray  fathers'  hailed,  encircling  the  head  that  was  crowned  with 
thorns. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  Heavenly  Father's  character  is  dear  to  us ;  and 
I  must  remind  you  that  ere  mercy  flew,  like  the  dove,  to  that  asylum, 
she  had  swept  the  world  with  her  wings.  Were  there  but  eight,  only 
eight  saved?  There  were  thousands,  millions  sought.  Nor  is  it 
justice  to  God  to  forget  how  long  a  period  of  patience,  and  preaching, 
and  warning,  and  compassion,  preceded  that  dreadful  deluge.  Liong 
before  the  lightning  flashed  from  angry  heavens ;  long  before  thunders 
rolled  along  dissolving  skies ;  long  before  the  clouds  rained  down  death ; 
long  before  the  floor  and  solid  pavement  of  this  earth,  under  the  pro- 
digious agencies  at  work,  broke  up,  like  the  deck  of  a  leaking  ship, 
and  the  waters  rushed  from  below  to  meet  the  waters  from  above, 
and  sink  a  guilty  world ;  long  before  the  time  when  the  ark  floated 
away  by  tower  and  town,  and  those  crowded  hill- tops,  where  frantic 
groups  had  clustered,  and  amid  prayers  and  curses,  and  shrieks  and 
shouts,  hung  out  their  signals  of  distress — very  long  before  this,  God 
had  been  calling  an  impenitent  w^orld  to  repentance.  Had  they  no 
warning  in  Noah's  preaching  ?  Was  there  nothing  to  alarm  them  in 
the  very  sight  of  the  ark  as  story  rose  upon  story ;  and  nothing  in 
the  sound  of  those  ceaseless  hammers  to  waken  all  but  the  dead?  It 
was  not  till  Mercy's  arm  grew  weary  ringing  the  warning  bell^  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  my  text,  God  *  poured  out  his  fury  '  on  them* 
I  appeal  to  the  story  of  this  awful  judgment.  True,  for  forty  days  it 
rained  incessantly,  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  more  '  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  ;'  but  while  the  period  of  God's  justice 
is  reckoned  by  days,  the  period  of  his  long-suflfering  was  drawn  out 
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into  years ;  and  there  was  a  truce  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yearn 
between  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  and  the  first  crash  of  the  thunder. 
Noah  grew  gray  preaching  repentance.  The  ark  stood  useless  for 
years,  a  huge  laughing-stock  for  the  scoffer's  wit;  it  stood  till  it  was 
covered  with  the  marks  of  age,  and  its  builders  with  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ;  and  many  a  sneer  had  these  men  to  bear,  as,  pointing  to 
the  serene  heavens  above  and  an  empty  ark  below,  the  question  was 
put,  ^  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming!'  Most  patient  God! 
Then,  as  now,  thou  wert  slow  to  punish — *  waiting  to  be  gracious.' " 
—Pp.  G4-67. 

The  departure  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise  is  described 
in  connexion  with  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Judea  : — 

*'  If  our  bosom  burns  with  any  patriotic  fire,  if  we  have  the  com- 
mon affections  of  men  for  family  and  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
with  insensibility  at  that  bleeding  fragment  of  a  nation  gathered  for 
the  march  to  Babylon,  amid  the  blackened  and  blood-stained  ruins  of 
their  capital.  What  a  mournful  company !  The  sick,  the  bedrid, 
the  blind,  old  men  tottering  forth  on  the  staff  of  age,  and  plucking 
their  gray  beards  with  grief;  the  skeleton  infant  hanging  on  a  breast 
that  famine  and  sorrow  have  dried ;  mothers  with  terror  stricken 
children  clinging  to  their  sides,  or,  worse  still,  with  gentle  daughters 
imploring  their  protection  from  these  rude  and  rufiian  soldiers ;  a  few 
gallant  men,  the  survivors  of  the  fight,  wasted  by  famine,  bleeding 
from  unbandagcd  wounds,  their  arms  bound,  and  burning  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks,  as  they  looked  on  wives  and  daughters 
shrieking  and  helpless  in  the  arms  of  brutal  passion ;  how  they  strain 
at  their  bonds  I  and  bitterly  envy  their  more  fortunate  companions 
who  lay  in  the  bloody  breach,  nor  had  survived  to  see  the  horrors  of 
that  day !  The  piety  that  abhors  the  sins  of  this  people  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  pity  that  sympathises  with  their  sorrows ;  and  we 
could  sit  down  and  weep  with  Jeremiah,  as,  seated  on  a  broken  pillar 
of  the  temple,  desolation  around  him,  and  no  sound  in  his  ear  but  the 
long  wild  wail  of  the  captive  band,  he  wrung  his  hands,  raised  them 
to  heaven,  and  cried,  '  Oh  that  my  head,  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people ! ' 

"  There  was  a  home-leaving,  however,  in  which  we  feel  a  nearer 
interest.  I  do  not  refer  to  that  eventful  morning  when  some  of  as 
left  a  father's  house ;  and  the  gates  of  that  happy  sanctuary  opened, 
amid  tears  and  fears  and  many  a  kind  farewell — and  when  watched 
by  a  father's  eye,  and  followed  by  a  mother's  prayers,  we  pushed 
out  our  bark  on  the  swell  of  life's  treacherous  sea.  The  turn- 
ing time  of  many  a  young  man's  history, — the  crisis  of  bis  destiny, — 
that  day  may  have  exerted  an  influence  as  permanent  on  our  fate 
as  its  impression  remains  indelible  on  our  memory.  I  refer  to  a 
home-leaving  of  far  older  date ;  to  one,  not  of  personal,  nor  of  ni^ 
tional,  but  of  universal  interest.  My  eye  is  turned  back  on  the  day 
when  our  first  parents,  who  had  fallen  into  sin  and  forfeited  their  in- 
heritance, were  expelled  from  man's  irst  home.     And,  recollecting 
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the  reltictance  with  which  I  have  seen  a  heart-broken  mother  make 
up  her  mind  to  disown  the  prodigal,  and  drive  him  from  her  door,— • 
knowing,  when  with  slow  and  trembling  hand  she  had  barred  him 
out,  how  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  that  horrid  sound  she  had  heard 
the  door  of  heaven  bolted  against  him,^and  feeling  how  much  pro- 
vocation we  ourselves  could  suffer,  ere  a  bleeding  heart  would  conaent 
to  turn  a  child  out  upon  the  open  streets^  and  believing  also  that  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  kinder  than  the  kindest,  and  better  than  the  best 
of  us,  and  that  the  fondest,  fullest  heart  is  to  his,  but  as  the  rockj 
pool — the  lodge  of  some  tiny  creature — to  the  great  ocean  which  has 
filled  it  with  a  wave,  no  demonstration  of  6od*s  abhorrence  of  sin 
(always  excepting  the  cross  of  Calvary)  comes  so  impressively  to  our 
hearts  as  his  expulsion  of  our  unhappy  parents  from  his  own  blissful 
presence  and  their  sweet  home  in  Eden.  When  with  slow  and  lin- 
gering steps  Adam  and  Eve  came  weeping  forth  from  Paradise,  and 
the  gate  was  locked  behind  them,  that  was  the  bitterest  home-leaving 
the  world  ever  saw.  Adam,  the  federal  head  of  his  family — they 
come  not  alone,  but  are  followed  by  a  longer  and  sadder  procession 
than  went  weeping  on  tlie  way  to  Babylon :  they  are  followed  by  a 
world  in  tears.  Cast  out  in  them — in  them  condemned  and  expa- 
triated— we  all  defiled  the  land  wherein  we  dwelt.  In  this  sense  the 
world  sinned  in  Adam,  and  defiled  the  happy  bowers  of  Eden ;  and 
the  universality  of  sin  stands  firm  on  the  universality  of  the  sentence, 
'  Death  has  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  all  have  sinned.'  *^ — Pp.  25-27. 

These  passages  may  let  our  i*eaders  see  how  freely  and  unre* 
strainedly  this  eloquent  preacher  has  allowed  his  imagination  to 
expatiate  within  her  favourite  haunts — how  little  he  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  conventional  osages  of  the 
Scottish  pulpit — how  carefully  he  has  cultivated  that  iliastra- 
tive  faculty  which,  wielded  by  the  hand  of  genius,  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  heart  all  quivering  with  emotion,  and  baptized  in  the 
pure  element  of  (Jhristian  faith — has  crowded  his  pages  with 
those  picturesque  and  pathetic  exhibitions  of  divine  trutn  which 
80  often  moisten  with  an  incipient  tear  the  eye  that  the  moment 
before  has  been  glittering  with  delight.  Has  the  pulpit  suffered 
by  the  freedom  tnus  exercised?  Has  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
suffered  by  this  mode  of  exhibiting  itl  In  consequence  of  his 
having  exercised  that  freedom,  and  adopted  that  mode,  X>r. 
Guthne  has  put  into  our  hands  a  volume  that  will  earn  atten- 
tion for  its  sacred  themes,  wherever  that  taste  for  pictorial  writ- 
ing exists,  which  our  current  literature  has  created ;  and  which 
is  destined,  we  believe,  by  reason  of  its  more  enduring  merits, 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  children's  children^  as  one  of  the 
manuals  of  piety  by  which,  in  future  generations,  the  faith  of 
our  Scottish  people  will  be  brightened  and  refreshed. 

But  how  many  other  varieties  of  talent  are  there  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  of  Scotland,  which,  if  they  gave  themselres  but^ 
equal  freedom,  and  bestowW  upon  themselves  an  equal  -culttire^ 
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might  rise  in  exercise  to  equal  excellence,  and  so  turn  the  pulpit 
into  a  many-rsided  instrument  of  power.  We  meet  each  Sabbath 
in  the  sanctoaiy  of  God*— to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  firm  and 
everlasting  foundations  of  moral  and  spiritual  obh'gation — to 
have  expounded  to  us  the  sacred  oracles  of  heaven — to  have 
unfolded  to  us,  and  enforced,  the  various  duties  we  owe  to  God 
to  Christ,  and  to  one  another — to  be  comforted,  refreshed,  ana 
strengthened  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  bustling  cares  by  thei 
rest  and  the  repose  of  faith — to  have  all  truthful,  and  tender,  and 
humane,  and  aevout  aflFections  awakened — to  be  stirred  up  to 
fresh  activity  in  promoting  the  Christian  and  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  our  dav — and  why,  with  such  a  vast  compass  and 
complexity  of  objects  to  be  gained,  and  such  a  variety  of  means 
and  instruments  by  which  they  might  be  accomplished — why 
should  tliat  address  which  our  clergyman  delivers  to  us  be 
restricted  to  any  one  particular  form  or  method,  to  vary  from 
which,  or  substitute  another  in  its  stead,  would  be  held  as  vioIat-> 
ing  the  proprieties  of  the  hour  and  place  t  Why  take  the  2500 
men  who  constitute  the  band  of  eflFective  Christian  ministers 
in  Scotland, — with  all  their  complexional  diversity  of  taste, 
genius,  acquirement,  and  power, — and  cramp  their  energies, 
by  obliging  them  all  to  work  within  that  one  model  of  orderly 
and  well-nigh  exclusively  doctrinal  discourse,  which  the  custom 
of  our  forefathers  has  transmitted  to  us?  Grant  that  that 
is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  for  the  minister  to  address  his 
people.  Grant  that  it  has  proved  its  power  in  the  robust  char- 
acter of  that  Scottish  piety  which  it  has  helped  to  form.  Admit 
that  wherever  the  caste  and  character  of  the  minister  s  intellect 
incline  him  to  it,  he  should  adopt  a  model  which  so  large  an  ex- 

Eerience  has  matured  and  authenticated.  But  why  should  that 
e  the  one  and  only  way  of  it  t 
It  is  the  highest,  and  if  the  custom  of  taking  always  a  text  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  function  of  tlie  sermon  to  be.  in  one  form 
or  other,  expository  of  the  Divine  Word.  And  if,  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  that  function,  any  one  regulating  model  be  adopted,  why 
not  take  that  which  the  Divine  wisdom  has  itself  supplied  1  If  the 
Bible  be  a  complete  and  finished  instrument,  constructed  by 
infinite  wisdom  lor  operating  with  efiect  upon  the  human  spirit, 
is  no  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  manner  of  its  construction, 
the  complexity  and  singular  variety  of  its  parts?  In  how  many 
difierent  kinds  of  voices  has  the  Almignty  himself  addressed 
us  ?  how  many  difierent  forms  of  written  composition  has  He 
employed?  In  the  Bible  there  is  simple  historic  narrative 
— there  is  enlarged  or  compressed  biography — there  is  pro- 
phecy clothed  in  her  concealing  mantle,  covered  with  mystic 
signs.    There  is  poetry  qf.  manykinidav  lyriics  foe  the  Church  in 
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all  her  varied  estates  of  joy  and  sorrow,  penitence  and  faith,  trial 
and  triumph,  victory  and  defeat.  There  is  apolc^^rue  and  allefroryy 
law  laid  down  in  formal  statutes,  exhibited  historically  in  its 
breach  and  its  observance — there  are  public  and  formal  dia* 
courses — there  are  private  and  confidential  letters,  argument, 
remonstrance,  appeal,  example.  All  are  there — that  this  sacred 
volume  may,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  be  a  many-warded 
key  to  fit  into  the  complicated  structure  of  the  human  spirit,  a 
many-fingered  hand  to  strike  each  chord  of  the  human  heart 
If  there  be  no  other  volume  with  contents  so  precious,  is  there 
another  volume  with  contents  so  mixed  ?  He  surely  would  be 
the  best  and  most  finished  preacher,  if  such  a  one  could  be 
found,  in  whose  preaching  that  same  variety  of  matter  and  of 
method  was  to  be  found ;  heard  at  times  simply  narrating — at 
times  closely  and  profoundly  reasoning — at  times  speaking  a 
parable — at  times  pouring  out  a  fervid  exhortation — now  walk* 
ing  with  firm  composed  footstep  upon  the  solid  earth — now 
souring  on  outstretched  wing  into  the  third  heavens.  We  can 
have  no  such  preacher,  because  there  can  be  no  perfect  imitation 
of  a  model  that  is  divine.  But  to  make  up  for  the  individual 
imperfection,  why  not  encourage  each  to  try  as  many  ways  of  it 
as  be  can,  and  to  cultivate  that  kind  of  instrumentality  which 
he  most  likes,  and  is  best  able  to  employ? 

Tiiere  are  many  indications  that  custom  has  laid  restraining 
fetters  upon  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
a  minister  announces  his  text.  !Now  that  text  is  from  the  heart 
of  an  apostle's  close  and  compact  argument,  now  it  is  a  single 
note  from  a  prophet's  rapt  poetic  strain,  now  it  is  extracted  from 
a  book  of  history,  now  from  a  book  of  odes,  now  from  a  book  of 
proverbs ;  but  somehow  put  into  the  old  alembic,  the  discourses 
all  come  forth,  the  same  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  material^ 
the  same  in  the  order  of  the  adjustment,  lined,  squared,  and 
fashioned  all  alike — the  faces  of  the  parents  all  different,  the 
faces  of  the  children  all  the  same.  Or  to  state  an  extreme  case 
in  the  way  of  test  and  illustration, — let  any  one  of  our  clex^-» 
men  stand  up  in  his  pulpit  some  Sunday,  and  after  reading  oat 
his  text,  in  exposition  of  it  deliver  himself  of  an  allegory,  ahnple 
and  appn)priate,  while  beautiful  and  touching  as  ^^  The  Old 
Man's  Home  ;" — let  him  repeat  that,  and  no  more;  give  that  as 
his  discourse  for  the  day.  What  vivid  surprise,  what  grave 
censure  would  it  create,  as  if  that  preacher  had^  in  a  most  ua^- 
seemly  way,  violated  the  proprieties  of  the  hour  and  pUce^  Bat 
wherefore  the  surprise — on  what  grounds  the  censure!  Did  not 
our  Lord  himself,  prince  and  model  of  all  preachers,  do  the  same  f 
Was  it  wise,  and  good,  and  beautiful  in  him  to  speak  a  parable 
to  those  three  thousand,  beneath  the  sky,  seated  on  that  mountain 
side  ?  and  can  it  be  wrong  and  profitless  and  profane  fi>r  that 
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minister  to  speak  a  parable  to  that  modern  congregation  gathered 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  church  1  We  are  not  pleading  for 
the  pulpit  being  turned  into  a  place  for  reading  fictitious  stories^ 
or  repeating  religious  odes;  but  we  are  pleading  for  a  larger 
"  liberty  of  prophesying,"  though  a  liberty  not  larger  than  the 
Bible  itself  sanctions  and  displays. 

Let  the  reader  familiar  with  Scottish  history  compare  the 
pulpit  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  with  that  of 
the  eighteenth.  For  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation,  the 
pulpit  had  almost  all  that  work  to  do  alone,  which  the  platform 
and  the  press  are  now  either  taking  out  of  its  hands  altogetheri 
or  largely  helping  it  to  perform.  It  was  the  central  fountain- 
head  of  our  country's  intellectual  light,  and  the  main  bulwark  of 
her  civil  liberties,  as  well  as  her  chief  instructor  in  the  things  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  It  had  a  broad  field  to  cover,  and 
arduous  and  multiform  functions  to  fulfil;  but  it  put  forth  a 
heroic  vigonr.  It  so  stimulated  the  general  intellect  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  assertion  may  be  hazarded,  that  there  was  not 
at  that  time  in  Europe  any  better  informed  or  moi'e  thought- 
ful peasantry  than  that  it  had  been  the  main  instrument  of  en- 
lightening. It  stood,  too,  firm  as  a  rock,  the  rampart  between 
the  people  and  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  and  when  freedom's 
battle  had  to  be  fought,  it  was  against  it  that  the  first  blow  of 
the  oppressor  was  aimed,  and  it  was  by  it  that  the  main  brunt 
of  the  battle  was  borne.  In  those  days  the  pulpit  of  Scotland 
had  none  of  the  narrowness,  restraint,  fastidiousness  by  which 
it  is  now  characterised.  Every  topic  that  connected  itself  with 
the  well  being  of  the  people,  every  measure  that  bore,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
fully  handled  in  the  pulpit  by  the  best  and  holiest  of  its  occu- 
pants ;  and  better,  holier  men  there  have  never  been  in  Scotland. 

It  may  thus  at  times  have  overstepped  its  bounds — desecrated 
its  high  calling,  but  still  it  was  acknowledged  and  felt  as  a  great 
and  powerful  engine  in  the  State.  What  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  it  become  t  Curtailed  in  its  limits — working  within  narrower 
bounds-*-it8  political  functions  wisely  relinquished — its  educa- 
tional having  passed  largely  into  other  hands — relieved  thus  of  so 
much  superfluous  labour,  might  we  not  have  hoped  that  its  ener- 
gies concentrated  upon  its  own  proper  sphere,  would  have  lifted  it 
to  a  higher  spiritual  elevation,  clothed  it  with  a  larger  spiritual 
powei*  f  It  would  have  done  so,  who  can  doubt,  if  the  latth  and  fer- 
vour of  those  earlier  days  had  survived.  That  spirit,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  spent  a  part  of  its  strength  on  the  field  of 
politics,  had  it  kept  that  strength  entire,  would  in  the  days  of 
the  Georges  have  spent  the  whole  of  it  on  the  field  of  theology- 
flooding  it  with  a  fresh  light^  and  quickening  it  to  a  fresh  fertility. 
Instead  of  this  there  was  tt  coUapse^  beneath  which  the  pulpit 
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not  only  shrank  back  and  carefully  confined  itself  to  the  purely 
spiritual  domain,  but  within  that  domain  sank  down  to  sleep. 
But  while  it  slept,  giant  powers  grew  up  around  it — new  thoughts 
were  stirring  up  men's  breasts — new  opinions  were  at  work 
everywhere,  moulding  the  principles  of  men,  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety. And  now  in  this  age,  when  the  olden  spirit  comes  down 
once  more,  and  steps  into  the  pulpit  and  looks  abroad,  all  things 
are  altered.  The  pulpit  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  those  earlier 
days,  one  of  the  mightiest — if  not  the  mightiest  engine  in  the 
State.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  even  when  it  sat  down  in 
sleepy  idleness,  resolved  to  do  no  work  but  its  own — forgetting 
in  time  even  to  do  that.  The  whole  circle  of  its  relationships 
is  changed.  It  has  sunk  from  a  iirst  into  a  second-rate  power  in 
the  State-^sunk  by  othei*s  rising  around  it,  and  it  not  rising  at 
an  equal  rate.  And  if  a  true  gauge  be  taken  of  all  the  compete 
ing  and  conflicting  powers  by  which  it  is  begirt,  and  by  some 
of  which  it  is  overshadowed,  is  it  not  apparent  that  if  ever  it 
shall  regain  that  empire  over  the  spirits  of  men  which  it  has 
lost — if  ever  it  shall  rise  once  more  to  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion and  influence  which  it  formerly  possessed, — it  must  widen 
its  intellectual  sympathies — it  must  multiply  its  modes  of  speecli 
— it  must  put  itself  into  more  immediate  and  more  living 
contact  with  all  that  is  going  on  around — it  must  keep  itself 
more  abreast  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the  tiroes^ — it 
must  learn  to  deal  aright  with  the  spiritual  doubts  and  struggles^ 
loys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  aspirations,  not  of  an  age  gone 
i)y,  but  of  that  in  miast  of  which  it  actst 

It  is  not  without  anxiety  that  we  look  forward  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Christian  ministry  of  Scotland  shall  acquit  itself  in  a 
crisis  that  is  now  so  obviously  impending.     Questions  of  the 
highest  moment,  vitally  affecting  the  character  and  authority  of  • 
those  documents  in  which  Christianity  has  been  convej-ed  to  us, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  the  Racred 
truths  that  they  contain,  have  now  been  raised  in  such  a  form, 
that  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  re-hearing  must  be  given  lli^m, 
a  re-adjustment  made.    We  contemplate  the  result  with  a  serene 
confidence  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  sbali 
come  forth  from  the  ordeal  shining  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever, 
to  take  a  firmer  hold  of,  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  ^ 
human  spirit.    But  how,  in  the  coming  struggle,  shall  the. minis- 
try of  the  Scottish  Churches  act  I     It  is  possible  that  the  vexy- 
depth  and  earnestness  of  its  convictions  may  partially  mislead, 
it— may  induce  it  to  take  a  stand  upon  ground  some  part  pf^ 
which  is  untenable,  injuriously  to  mix  up  together  that  which.; 
must  to  the  last,  and  at  all  hazards,  be  defended,  with  that  which 
may  safely,  if  not  profitably,  undergo  some  chan^i  or  be.gi^eo  t 
up  altogether^    It  isin  that  larg^  gad  Catholic  i9pjrit^th|9  ^f^  j 
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and  the  safest  in  the  end, — which  sits  loose  to  all  that  is  secondary 
and  unessential,  but  entrenches  itself  secarelj  within  the  true 
citadel  of  the  faith,  that  we  wish  to  see  our  Scottish  clergy 
meet  the  coming  struggle.  Our  proper  business  at  present 
is  to  speak  only  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  tne  part  which  it  should 
take.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  it  mingling  in  the  strife — to  see 
the  hours  that  should  be  consecrated  to  a  better  object  occupied 
with  controversial  discussions.  But  as  certainly  as  it  would  give 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath  a  vast  increase  of  power, 
were  it  seen  and  felt  that  those  who  guide  them  were  themselves 
striving,  in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  safe  from  the  dangerous,  in  all  these  recent 
speculations,  or  were  at  least  prepared  to  sympathize  tenderly 
with  those  engaged  in  that  attempt ;  as  certainly  will  those  minis- 
trations be  greatly  weakened  if  there  be  exhibited  in  them  little 
else  than  the  obstinacy  of  a  blind  attachment  to  all  that  is  old, 
a  fanatical  denouncement  of  all  that  is  new.  Divine  truth,  if,  as 
we  believe,  we  have  it  in  the  inspired  writings,  simple  and  pure 
as  it  emanated  from  its  source,  must  be  like  its  Author,  immut- 
able. But  how  many  changes  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  its  exhibition  ?  Let  us  not  think  that  the  way  in  which 
our  forefathers  received  and  represented  it,  is  so  perfect  as  to  admit 
of  no  alteration  for  the  better.  Let  us  rgoioe  in  any  and  every 
change  by  which  the  divine  character  of  the  Redeemer  may  be 
more  faithfully  and  vividly  exhibited,  the  nature  and  effects  of  His 
mediation  more  suitably  and  adequately  expressed,  and  the  sure 
foundations  of  our  hope  in  Him  exposed  with  greater  simplicityi 
or  greater  clearness,  to  our  view. 

In  turning  from  Scotland  to  England,  from  the  Presbyterian 
to  the  Episcopalian  pulpit,  the  contrast  at  once  meets  the  eye,  of 
the  different  |K)sition,  space,  and  importance  relatively  assigned 
to  the  Sermon  in  the  services  of  the  two  Churches  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  sanctuary  taking  in  England  that  place  of 
prominence  and  superiority  which  in  Scotland  is  occupied  by 
the  discourse.  In  the  one  country  men  go  to  church  chiefly  to 
unite  in  prayer — in  the  other  they  go  to  hear  a  minister  preach 
— the  sermon  made  too  much  of  in  the  one  case,  perhaps  too 
little  of  in  the  other.  We  must  not,  through  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  national  prejudice,  hold  back  the  expression  of  our  be- 
lief, that  in  intellectual  weight  and  practical  effectiveness,  the 
Scottish  sermon  outdoes  the  English  one»  This  is  what  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  from  the  greater  relish  of  the 
Scotch  people  for  doctrinal  dis(^uisition,  and  the  larger  import* 
ance  attached  by  them  to  the  discourse.  And  yet,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  so  for  at  least  as  the  press  has  indicated  it^ 
there  has  been  more  life,  activity,  freedom,  progress,  power,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Episoopaliaifr  uan  by  Ihe  rreskytorian  pulpit. 
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We  must  remember,  indeed,  how  few  in  number,  confined  in 
position,  ill-furnished  with  literary  helps,  and  overburdened 
with  other  labours,  ministers  in  Scotland  are.  This  will  not 
help  us,  however,  to  a  full  explanation  of  the  contrast  that  we 
now  have  in  our  eye — a  contrast  not  simply  numerical,  if 
relatively  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  two  ministries,  there 
have  been  more  Episcopalian  than  Presbyterian  sermons  pnb* 
lished  during  the  past  twenty  years.  That  we  believe  to  liave 
been  the  case,  as  any  one  by  a  bare  inspection  of  our  publish* 
ing  lists  may  satisfy  himself.  But  the  contrast  is  still  more 
striking  when  we  look  not  to  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of 
the  products.  Certainly  there  has  been  far  more  freshness 
and  force  of  thought — more  variety  of  method  and  of  style 
— more  adaptation  to  the  actual  condition  of  things  around — 
more  coming  into  direct  familiar  sympathizing  fellowship  with 
those  to  whom  their  discourses  were  addressed,  manifested  by 
Episcopalian  than  by  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Not  to  speak 
here  of  the  sermons  of  Bradley,  almost  perfect  models,  both  as 
to  matter  and  manner,  of  the  old  established  style  of  ey ange- 
lical discourse — a  style  not  destined  we  trust  to  die  out — 
what  a  happy  invasion  was  made  upon  the  meagre  insipid  cha- 
racterless tone  of  the  English  pulpit,  by  the  frank  and  manly, 
sincere  and  earnest  utterances  of  Dr.  Arnold — so  thoroughly 
human,  so  deeply  devout.  Breaking  easily  and  without  vio- 
lence through  the  conventionalisms  of  the  pulpit,  he  speaks 
to  us  from  it  as  one  who  has  been  thinking  all  our  common 
thoughts,  sharing  all  our  common  feelings,  whose  only  object  ia 
speaking  to  us  is  that  he  may  encourage  us  in  the  conflict,  and 
guide  us  in  our  heavenward  path — but  who  will  not  go  himself, 
or  ask  us  to  go  along  with  him  one  step  beyond  that  point  at 
which  the  light  begins  to  fail,  and  the  ground  ceases  to  feel  firm  be- 
neath. There  is  something  so  perfectly  genuine — so  transparently 
sincere — so  open-minded — such  a  strong  desire  shewn  to  win  our 
concurrence  and  get  our  sympathy,  and  yet  such  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  over-statement  and  over-straining  about  these  sermons 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  large  and  deep  im- 
pression they  have  made. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Arnold  has 
fallen  upon  his  biographer.  He  has  a  mantle  of  his  own,  not  so 
strong  perhaps  in  texture,  but  worn  with  equal  grace,  and  of 
still  richer  drapery.  We  liave  seldom  read  any  sermons  with 
greater  instruction  and  delight  than  those  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the 
Apostolical  Age.  "  It  has  been  my  object,"  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  **  not  to  enter  on  the  higher  questions  of  theology  in- 
volved in  the  apostolical  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  implied  in  every  subject  of  Christian  study, 
but  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  thoee  cha* 
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racters  and  circumstances  which  represent  most  fully  'the 
Apostolical  Age/  by  exhibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  outward 
and  local  image  of  that  which  we  usually  contemplate  in  its 
inward  and  spiritual  essence."  That  object  is  most  thoroughly 
fulfilled.  It  is  quite  admirable  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour, 
of  entire  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  bias,  in  which  he  looks  at 
the  offices  and  organization  of  the  Churches  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  and  endeavours  to  set  them  before  us  exactly  as  they 
were.  His  view  of  the  Apostles'  own  office  at  once  delivers  us 
from  the  idea  of  their  being  the  heads  of  a  hereditary  Christian 
priesthood,  transmitting  an  authority  not  otherwise  communicable 
to  their  successors.  Truth  and  beauty,  in  almost  equal  degree, 
mingle  in  Mr.  Stanley "^s  sketches  of  the  personal  characters  of  the 
three  great  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  separate  spheres  of 
labour  that  they  filled — the  outline  traced  by  a  finely  intellectual 
eye — the  filling  up  richly  and  gracefully  completed,  while  the 
whole  picture  glows  with  the  warm  colouring  of  a  deep  and  re- 
verential piety. 

"  Each  of  the  Three  has  his  distinct  place  in  the  first  formation  of 
the  early  Church.  Peter  is  the  Founder,  Paul  the  Propagator,  John 
the  Finisher — Peter  the  Apostle  of  the  rising  dawn,  Paul  of  the  noon 
in  its  heat  and  in  its  clearness,  John  of  the  sunset — first  in  the  stormy 
sunset  of  the  Apocalypse,  then  in  the  calm  brightness  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  his  old  age.  Each  is  the  centre  round  which  the 
floating  elements  of  thought  and  actiqn — the  scattered  writings  of  the 
sacred  canon — the  wild  distortions  of  them  in  the  heretical  sects — 
clustered  and  crystallized.  The  whole  world  of  Jewish  Christians 
leaned  upon  St.  Peter,  as  the  whole  world  of  Gentile  converts  leaned 
upon  St.  Paul,  and  the  whole  body  of  mixed  believers  turned,  afker 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  sole  surviving  Apostle  at  Ephesus.  Each 
was  connected  with  the  sole  authentic  records  of  the  life  of  Chiist ; 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  origin  of  the  twin 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  St.  Peter's  disciples  who  first  received  the  representation  which 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  human  Friend  according  to  St.  Mark :  whatever  may  be 
the  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  of  Si.  Luke, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in  them  St.  Paul's  view,  first,  of  the 
Suffering  Victim,  then  of  the  Invisible  Guide  of  the  universal  Church ; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  we  at  once  acknowledge  that  we  there  have  the  complete  image 
of  the  Word  made  fiesh,  which  the  early  Church  naturally  believed 
could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  the  beloved  disciple.  Each  has 
borne  his  part  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  economy.  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  courageous  and  confident  hope,  Paul  of  faith,  John  of 
love ;  Peter,  of  power  and  action ;  Paul,  of  thought  and  wisdom ; 
John,  of  feeling  and  of  goodness ;  Peter  clings  to  the  recollections  of 
the  older  world,  that  is  passed  or  passing  away :  Paul  plunges  into 
the  eonfiiets  of  the  present:  John,  whetb^  as  prophet,  evangelist,  or 
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teacher,  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  inTisible  and  the  fature :  Peter  gave  to 
Christianity  its  first  outward  historical  form;  Paul  its  inward  and 
spiritual  freedom ;  John,  that  Divine  end  and  object  in  which  form 
and  spirit  harmonize." — ^Pp.  4-6. 

Our  space  permits  only  two  other  extracts,  taken  from  the 
discourses  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

*'  Never  before  or  since  have  the  Jew  and  Gentile  so  completely 
mot  in  one  single  person, — not,  as  in  Josephus  and  Pbilo,  by  mere 
imitiition, — not,  as  in  the  Jews  of  later  times,  by  the  destruction  of 
tlie  older  element, — but  by  an  absolute  though  unconscious  fusion  of 
the  two  together ;  not  founding  a  new  system,  but  breathing  a  new 
spirit  into  that  which  already  existed,  and  which  only  needed  some 
such  Divine  impulse  to  call  it  into  that  fulness  of  life,  which  had 
been  stunted  only,  not  destroyed.  Paul  knew  nothing,  it  may  be,  of 
those  philosophers  and  historians  with  whom  we  are  so  familiar,  nor 
can  we  expect  to  find  in  him  the  peculiar  graces  of  Athenian  genius ; 
yet  it  is  in  the  dialectical  skill  of  Aristotle,  the  impassioned  appeals 
of  Demosthenes,  the  complicated  sentences  of  Thucydides,  far  more 
than  in  the  language  of  Moses  or  Solomon  or  Isaiah,  that  the  form 
and  structure  of  his  arguments  finds  its  natural  parallel.  He  had 
never  studied,  it  may  be,  or^  if  he  had,  would  hardly  have  disceruAd 
those  finer  feelings  of  humanity  of  which  the  germs  existed  in  Greece 
and  Homo,  and  have  from  them  been  preserved  to  modem  Europe, 
but  how  remarkably  are  they  exemplified  in  his  own  character! 
What  is  that  probing  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart 
and  conscience, — so  unlike  the  theocratic  visions  of  the  older  pro- 
phets,— but  the  apostolical  reflexion  of  the  practical,  individual,  psy- 
chological spirit  of  the  western  philosophies?  What  is  that  inimitable 
union  of  self-respect  with  respect  and  deference  to  others  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  more  personal  addresses  to  his  converts,  but  the  anti- 
cipation of  that  refined  and  polished  courtesy  which  has  been  ever 
esteemed  the  peculiar  product  of  European  civilisation  ?  What  is 
that  capacity  for  throwing  himself  into  the  position  and  feelings  of 
others, — that  becoming  'all  things  to  all  men,'  which  his  enemies 
called  worldly  prudence, — that  *  transferring  of  arguments'  to  his 
own  person,  which  lends  such  vigour  to  the  Epistles  to  Rome  and  to 
Corinth, — that  intense  sympathy,  in  the  strength  of  which,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  he  '  had  a  thousand  friends,  and  loved  each  as  his 
own  soul,  and  seemed  to  live  a  thousand  lives  in  them,  and  died  a 
thousand  deaths  when  he  must  quit  them,'  which  ^  suffered  when 
the  weaker  brother  suffered,'  which  would  not  allow  him  to  '  eat 
meat  whilst  the  world  standeth  lest  he  make  his  brother  to  offend** — 
what  was  all  this  but  the  effect  of  GorVs  blessing  on  that  boundless 
versatility  of  nature  which Judjtemed  the  especial  mark  of  the  Gre- 
cian mind  for  good  and  evJ^^^^M|B9?  whiit  was  it  but  the  signifi- 
cant maxim  of  the  Rorn^^^^^^H^mo  sum^  humani  nihil  a  me 
alienam  puto/  tranifi^ir^^^^^^^B  time  in  the  heavenly  radiance 
of  truth  and  holiness  ?''—^^^^^^^^k 

^^  It  bad  been  reserve^^^^^^^^B^  pr^la^m  that  the  deepest 
principle  in  the  heart  of  ^^^^^^^B  >^  wag  reserved  for  St.  John 
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to  proclaim  thai  the  essential  attribute  of  God  ie  Love.  It  had  been 
taaght  by  the  Old  Testament  that  '  the  beginning  of  wisdom  was 
the  fear  of  God  ;'  it  remained  to  be  taught  bj  the  last  Apostle  of  the 
New  Testament  that  '  the  end  of  wisdom  was  the  love  of  God.*  It 
had  been  taught  of  old  time  by  Jew  and  by  heathen,  by  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  Eastern  religion,  that  the  Divinity  was  well  pleased  with 
the  sacrifices,  the  speculations,  the  tortures  of  man  t  it  was  to  St. 
John  that  it  was  left  to  teach  in  all  Its  fulness  that  the  one  sign  of 
God's  children  is  *  the  love  of  the  brethren.'  And  as  it  is  Love  that 
pervades  our  whole  conception  of  his  teaching,  so  also  it  pervades  our 
whole  conception  of  his  character.  We  see  him — it  surely  is  no  un- 
warranted fancy — -we  see  him  declining  with  the  declining  century ; 
every  sense  and  faculty  waxing  feebler^  but  that  one  divinest  faculty 
of  all  burning  more  and  more  brightly ;  we  see  it  breathing  through 
every  look  and  gesture ;  the  one  animating  principle  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  lives  and  moves :  earth  and  heaven,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  alike  echoing  to  him  that  dying  strain  of  his 
latest  words,  'We  love  Him  because  He  loved  us.  And  when  at 
last  he  disappears  from  our  view  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  ecclesiastical  tradition  still  lingers  in  the  close  :  and  in  that 
touching  story,  not  the  less  impressive  because  so  familiar  to  us,  we 
see  the  aged  Apostle  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples  into  the  Ephe- 
sian  assembly,  and  there  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  same  say- 
ing, 'Little  children,  love  one  another;'  till,  when  asked  why  be 
said  this  and  nothing  else^  he  replied  in  those  well-known  words,  fit 
indeed  to  be  the  farewell  speech  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  '  Because 
this  is  our  Lord^s  command)  and  if  you  fulfil  this,  nothing  else  is 
needed.'  "—Pp.  261-268. 

It  is  in  the  region  thus  occupied  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  we  ex- 
pect most  from  the  labours  of  the  more  highly  educated  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England, — there  being  among  them  so 
many  accomplished  scholars,  who  have  recently  given  tnemselves 
to  the  study  of  the  Apostolic  period.  But  as  we  nave  spoken  our 
mind  freely  as  to  the  part  which  our  Scottish  ministers  may  take 
io  those  deeper  controversies  which  it  seems  now  impossible  to 
evade — so  with  equal  freedom  let  us  say — and  with  more  peculiar 
reference  to  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  whom 
such  controversies  are  likely  to  be  forced  on  us— that  the  facul- 
ties and  accomplishments  which  constitute  the  critic  and  his- 
torian, are  very  different  from  those  required  to  constitute  a 
great  master  of  doctrinal  theology.  It  is  not  mere  erudition — 
nor  the  fascinating  inspiration  of  genius — nor  the  faculty  of  fine 
thinking — nor  the  command  of  a  subtle  metaphysics,  that  qualify 
for  that  high  ofHce — something  more  and  greater  than  all  these 
must  meet  in  him  at  whose  feet  we  should  be  disposed  to  sit — at 
his  bidding  and  under  his  guidance  to  remould  the  ancient  for- 
mulas of  our  faith.  It  is  possible  that  the  old  theology  of  Scot- 
land may  need  to  undergo  revision.  It  is  likely  that  the  truths, 
which -our  Scottish  anctstors  received  in  that  form  into  which 
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they  were  cast  by  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  their  age, 
if  run  afresh  into  the  mould  or  intellects  equally  profound,  bnt 
belon^ng  to  the  present  ase,  may  take  an  altered  shape.  It  is 
true,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith  did  suner  many 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the xreed- makers  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  when 
we  remember  how  natural  it  is  for  the  human  spirit  after  long 
compression  in  one  direction,  on  bursting  its  shackles,  to  go  off 
to  an  extreme  in  a  direction  exactly  the  opposite — the  action  and 
the  re-action  being  equal,  the  after  and  impatient  recoil  as 
dangerous  often  as  the  former  undue  strain  and  pressure — it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  pause  wnen  any  novel 
representation  of  Christian  doctrine  is  presented  to  us,  till  we 
are  satisfied  that  as  much  patient,  profound,  and  comprehensive 
thought  has  been  bestowed  on  its  elaboration,  as  was  bestowed 
by  Leibnitz,  and  Edwards,  and  Augustin,  and  Calvin,  on  that 
which  it  is  intended  to  set  aside.  And  we  should  be  all  the 
more  cautious  if  there  were  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was 
not  the  form  alone  but  the  very  substance  of  Christian  doctrine 
that  was  altered — that  the  very  foundations  on  which  our 
faith  in  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  as  given  to  us  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  touched,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  our  Christian  creed  wholly  or  partially  emptied 
of  their  tnie  and  simple  meaning. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  with  English  sermons,  and 
not  with  English  theology,  that  we  have  to  do.     These  sermons 

Erove  how  largely  the  clergymen  of  the  English  Establishment 
ave  profited  by,  and  how  well  they  know  how  to  use  that 
liberty  which  recent  years  have  purchased.  And  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  liberty  has  in  some  instances  been  exercised,  or  the  ends 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  that  exercise  has  been  de- 
voted, who  can  read  the  sermons  of  Stanley,  Jackson,  Howson^ 
Miller,  Alford,  Whately,  Kingsley,  Garbett,  Hare,  Melvill,  Ro- 
bertson, M*Neile,  Stowell,  Wiiberforce,  Cotton,  Wordsworth, 
Girdleston,  Benson,  Maurice,  Tait,  Woodward,  Hardwick,  and 
Butler,  without  feeling  that  the  Episcopal  pulpit  has  put  itself  into 
direct  communication  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of  England, 
and  made  itself  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  motive 
powers  of  our  age. 

But  from  the  list  now  given,  we  must  select,  for  more  special 
notice,  the  name  of  one  destined,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  take  the 
highest  place  among  writers  of  our  English  tongue — whose 
sermons,  one  volume  of  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press^ 
we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  not  only  for  their  force 
and  subtlety  of  thought,  brilliance  of  fancy  and  exuberant  elo- 
quence of  words,  but  for  that  spirit  of  kn-e^  that  profound  «nd 
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glowing  devotion  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  with  which 
no  one  can  come  into  sympathizing  contact  without  feeling  him- 
self elevated  and  refined.  We  know  Professor  Butler  out  in 
Eart.  Too  early  for  us  and  for  his  earthly  fame  and  usefulness,* 
e  was  cut  off  in  early  manhood — a  manhood  rich  in  promise 
of  the  ripest  fruits  of  genius.  Few  men  ever  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  Christian  ministry  such  a  conjunction  of  needful 
qualities,  and  few  sermons  in  our  language  exhibit  the  same  rare 
combination  of  excellencies ;  imagery  almost  as  rich  as  Taylor's ; 
oratory  as  vigorous  often  as  South's;  judgment  as  sound  as 
Barrow's ;  a  style  as  attractive  but  more  copious,  original,  and 
forcible  than  Atterbnry's ;  piety  as  elevated  as  Howe's,  and  a 
fervour  as  intense  at  times  as  Baxter's. 

Mr,  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  a  true  poet — of  one  who,  had 
he  continued  to  cultivate  the  art,  might  have  won  for  himself  no 
second  place  among  the  poets  of  our  day.  His  addictedness  to 
rhyme  displayed  itself  in  early  boyhood.  While  yet  at  college, 
his  contributions  to  Blackwood  and  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  attracted  considerable  notice.  On  entering  the  minis- 
try, however,  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  to  write  no 
more  in  verse.  But  he  could  not  throw  off  nor  restrain  the 
faculty  divine.  It  followed  him  to  the  pulpit;  and  in  those 
sermons,  it  shews  itself  at  work  in  its  double  office,  creative 
as  well  as  reproductive — lighting  up  the  most  striking  features 
of  some  real,  or  sketching  those  of  some  imaginary  scene.  Take, 
for  example,  the  description  of  our  Lord's  advent,  from  a  discourse 
preached  for  a  benevolent  institution  : — 

"  Transcendent  mystery !  A  God  was  to  come  among  us.  The 
heavenly  portals  open  wide  that  he  may  issue  forth,  and  millions  of 
adoring  angels  accompany  him  as  he  leaves  the  skies.  Tliey  dare 
not — they  cannot — ^look  upon  that  awful  face ;  they  know  it  only  by 
the  light  it  sheds,  as  with  timid  eyes  they  watch  its  far-off  radiance, 
and  hang  upon  tlie  skirts  of  its  glory.  He  touches  the  verge  of  earth, 
and  they  retire  to  their  celestial  home ;  but  ere  they  vanished  back 
their  song  was  heard  that  night  by  the  waking  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem !  And  now  he  is  among  us!  Arise  and  welcome  him,  O 
earth  I  bring  forth  all  that  thou  hast  of  precious  and  wonderful  to  lay 
at  his  feet ;  crowns  and  sceptres  and  regal  purple ;  the  glory  of  the 
throne  and  the  camp  and  the  senate ;  temples  of  incense,  illuminated 
cities,  and  the  shout  of  kneeling  thousands.  They  are  here ;  he  has 
but  to  put  forth  his  hands  and  all  is  his ;  but  one  majestic  miracle  and 
the  world  is  paralyzed  to  subjection.  Let '  the  thunder  of  his  power' 
be  but  heard,  and  every  nation  and  tongue  shall  do  him  homage ; 
East  and  West,  the  haughty  Roman  and  the  soft  son  of  A^ia ;  Scy- 
thian and  African,  yea,  the  far  undiscovered  lands,  burst  open  by  the 

*  He  died  in  1848,  in  his  S4th  year. 
VOL.  XXIV.     HO.  XLVin.  2  1 
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flashing  of  his  presence — all  will  strucrgle  who  shall  be  the  deepest 
slave.  But  how  is  this?  the  offering  is  untouched,  unheeded,  llie 
gorgeous  vision  slowly  fades  away.  In  its  place  arise  a  few  bare  hills 
dotted  here  and  therq^  with  the  mean  abodes  of  penury ;  in  the  fore- 
ground a  poor  man  more  destitute  than  even  they ; — he  is  weak  and 
wayworn,  exhausted  with  weariness  and  watchings,  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  with  cold  and  nakedness;  he  pauses  at  one  of  those  miserable 
dwellings,  and  some  few  faint  words  are  heard ;  and  then  the  sullen 
repulse ;  and  the  wanderer  turns  away  with  a  groan,  lifts  his  eyes  to 
mark  the  gathering  storm,  and  sighs  as  he  resumes  his  path  of  pain, 
*  The  fowls  of  the  air  hnve  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.'  Mighty  Lord,  who  wast  thus  rejected  that  we  might 
live  I  teach  us,  teach  us  to  understand  and  feel  this  mystery  of  woe  I 
teach  us  to  love  what  thou  hast  made  thine  own;  to  honour  the 
misery  which  thou  hast  selected  ;  to  look  with  respect  and  awe  upon  the 
Christian  poverty  whose  sorrows  whisper  to  usof  thine!"— Pp.  359-60. 

Mr.  Butler^s  are  the  sermons  of  a  subtile  and  practised  metaphy- 
sician. No  better  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  this  than  the  fact, 
that,  at  the  close  of  his  academic  career  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
a  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  s|)ecially  instituted  in  that  Uni- 
versity that  he  mi^lit  fill  it.  A  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  that  chair  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  is  just 
issuing  from  the  press,  of  which  its  editor,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  already  told  us, 
that  **of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Plato,  they  are  the  only 
exposition  at  once  full,  accurate,  and  popular,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  ;  being  far  more  accurate  than  the  French,  and  in- 
comparably more  popular  than  the  German  treatises  on  these 
departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy."  But  Professor  Butler, 
well  skilled  in  them  as  he  was,  was  too  wise  and  good  a  man 
to  let  his  metaphysics  have  much  to  do  with  the  lessons  he  gave 
from  the  pulpit — or  rather  his  metaphysics  were  themselves  too 
far-searchin":,  went  too  deep  into  the  foundations  of  all  know- 
ledge to  suffer  such  application.  And  we  cannot  but  notice  how 
frequently  in  these  discourses  evidence  of  this  appears.  Speak- 
ing of  one  great  topic  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  says : — 

'*  Explain  it  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  any  system  soever,  we  most 
come  at  length  to  something  we  cannot  explain ;  and  to  see  this 
clearly  from  the  beginning,  is  the  best  security  from  fruitless,   and 

irritating,  and  dangerous  disputation If  there  be  anything 

more  than  another  in  which  the  religious  habits  of  our  age  are  pecu- 
liarly defective,  it  is  in  the  feeling  of  awe.  We  are  not  satisfied  unless 
we  have  measured  with  the  foot-rule  of  our  understanding  every  side 
of  every  truth  we  profess ;  unless  '  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
word  of  life.'  The  finger  must  have  been  in  the  print  of  the  nails  and 
the  band  in  the  side,  or  we  will  not  believe.  We  have  (I  fear  it)  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  heathen  victor  who  rushed  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  to  discover  what  was  thers :  too  often  (I  fear  yet  more)  like  him 
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we  return  from  our  scrutiny,  contemptuously  assuming  that  there  is 
nothing  where  we  have  seen  nothing." — Pp.  8,  63,  64. 

Again,  in  discoursing  upon  the  Divine  Word,  he  says  : — 
*'  By  the  wisdom  of  a  God  who  works  the  interests  of  the  universe 
on  a  scale  of  policy  proportionately  vast,  we  are  placed  here,  brethren, 
in  a  position  which  it  would  be  madness  to  deny,  is  a  very  dark  and 
mysterious  one.  He  can  have  indeed  very  little  knowledge  of  himself 
who  can  regard  himself  without  wonder  and  curiosity.  Around  us  is 
mystery,  and  within  us  is  mystery ;  and  there  really  is  not  a  single 
branch  of  knowledge  of  which  the  most  accomplished  thinker  may  not 
say,  as  Paul  said  of  the  subject  of  his  teaching,  that  it  is  the  '  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery,'  So  limited  are  our  faculties,  that  we  cannot 
conclude  the  ultimate  reason  of  any  one  thing  we  sec ;  and  our  highest 
exercise  of  philosophy  goes  not  beyond  superficial  analogies,  and  re- 
semblances, and  consequences;  but,' to  the  full  reason  ofnotliing.  The 
unbeliever  may  chafe  at  the  mysteries  of  faith ;  I  beseech  him  but  to 
remember  the  mysteries  of  reason.** — P.  292. 

Rising  to  a  higher  strain  while  dealing  with  that  great  lesson, 
the  most  prominent  in  all  his  ministry,  the  Christian's  mystical 
union  with  the  Redeemer,  he  says : — 

"  All  13  mysterious,  indeed ;  of  course  it  is ;  who  is  he  that  will 
believe  God  made  one  with  man,  and  have  the  union  wrought 
without  mystery?  Children  of  the  living  God!  ye  walk  in  mystery. 
Your  spiritual  birth  is  a  mystery,  your  fellowship  with  Christ  is  a 
mystery,  your  daily  graces  are  a  mystery,  your  triumphant  death  is  a 
mystery,  your  resurrection  to  glory  will  be  but  the  consummation  of 
mystery.  Mystery  there  must  be  wherever  an  infinite  Creator  and 
his  finite  creature  embrace;  and  it  is,  therefore,  your  glory  that  you 
are  thus  robed  and  shrouded  in  mystery.  Trust  no  one  who  would 
draw  you  forth  from  it :  it  is  the  awful  shadow  which  eternity  casts 
across  time." — Pp.  15,  16. 

Mr.  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose 
powers  of  criticism,  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  fami- 
liarity with  German  literature — if  they  were  not  such  as  to  qua- 
lify him  for  minute  verbal  exegesis — were  such  as  admirably  to 
qualify  him  for  the  office  of  an  interpreter,  in  the  true  sense  of  it, 
of  the  oracles  of  God.  How  did  he  understand  the  functions  of 
that  office — how  has  he  endeavoured  to  discharge  them  ?  He 
had  strong  convictions  upon  this  subject,  to  which  he  has  given 
strong  expression,  not  surely  without  some  good  reason,  in  a 
sermon  which  itself  is  strictly  expository — devoted  to  bringing  out, 
by  a  searching  analysis  of  the  context,  the  exact  and  full  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  difficult  texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  alluding  to  the  sources  of  perplexity  which  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  meet  with  or  create,  he  says  : — 

''  Among  these  sources  of  perplexity  (as  I  am  not  now  to  think  of 
enumerating  and  exposing  them)  there  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  less 
observed  than  any  oiher,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  ade- 
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quately  how  far  it  has  really  operated  to  obscure  and  entangle  the 
revealed  record.  I  mean  the  effort  to  insulate  the  word  in  separate 
oracles,  and  then  to  make  it  say  in  each  of  them  more  than  it  purposes^ 
perhaps  to  say  in  all :  to  find  (in  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Hebrew  critics)  a  sepanito  mystery  disconnected  from  all  others  in 

every  phrase,  and  almost  in  every  word Every  visionary 

notion  in  religion  boasts  its  text  or  two,  and  can  boast  no  more ;  but 
its  supporters  hold  the  text  or  two  so  near  their  eyes  that  they  hide 
the  rest  of  the  Bible."— Pp.  118,  119. 

Mr.  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  an  able  and  practised  controver- 
sialist.    In  one  of  the  great  controversies  of  his  age  and  country, 
he  had  an  interest  of  a  special  kind.    His  father  was  a  Protes- 
tant— his  mother  a  Eonian  Catholic.     The  latter  had  her  son 
educated  at  first  in  her  own  faith.     In  early  life  his  sensitive 
conscience  awoke.     In  acute  distress  of  mind,  a  distress  not  aris- 
ing from  doubts  as  to  his  religion,  but  from  intense  earnestness 
as  to  his  own  moral  state,  he  sought  the  aid  of  his  confessor,  and 
had  all  his  painful  anxieties  thrown  coldly  back  upon  him,  treated 
as  illusory.     He  was  led  by  this  to  inquire,  and  inquiry  ended  in 
an  intelligent  conviction  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    In 
after  life  he  gave  renewed  attention  to  a  subject  which  had  thus  a 
double  claim  upon  his  regard,  and  he  has  supplied  ns  with  one  of 
the  ablest  refutations  of  Komanism  in  its  latest  and  most  refined 
form,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Romanism,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Newman's 
Essay  on  Development."     On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of 
the  parishes  which  he  served  as  a  clergyman,  which  lay  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  threw  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  of  that  province,  forced  on  him  the  consi- 
deration of  his  principles  as  an  Episcopalian,  and  led  to  the 
publication   of  a  sermon  preached  at  a  visitation  of  his   dio- 
cese, on  "  Primitive  Church  Principles  not  inconsistent  with 
Universal  Christian  Sympathy," — one  of  the  ablest  certainly  of 
all  his  writings,  a  master-piece  of  argument  closely  and  consecu- 
tively sustained.     But  we  confess  ourselves  unconvinced — are 
ready  even  to  believe  that  furtlier  inquiry  into  the  actual  exter- 
nal organization  of  the  Apostolic  Church — with  such  lights  to 
help  him  as  many  recent  writers  of  his  own  Church,  such  as  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Howson  could  have  supplied — would  have  guided 
one  so  eminently  candid  not  to  a  more  charitable,  (that  was  not 
needed,)  but  to  a  more»comprehensive  conclusion.     Bat  with  all 
this  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  of  difference  exist- 
istingbetween  different  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  how 
does  Professor  Butler  deal  with  them  in  these  discourses?  Thq^ 
are  seldom  alluded  to— they  are  never  pressed  into  prominence. 
When  tlie  occasion  fitly  calls  for  it,  he  aoes  not  hesitate  to  give 
clear^  and  unambiguous  expression  to  his  convictions :   aa  ex* 
p.ression  doubly  weighty,  that  it  evidently  coin^9i  &o|U.om  wiio 
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has  thoroughlj  investigated  the  sabject  on  which  he  speaks,  and 
that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  sectarian  exaggeration  of 
thought  or  vehemence  of  utterance.  But  of  controversy,  pro- 
perly so  called,  there  is  little  in  these  sermons,  none  in  those 
addressed  to  an  ordinary  congregation.  It  was  in  another  spirit, 
and  for  a  different  object,  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit  to  his  fellow- 
men, 

**  These  are  days,"  he  says,  and  occurring  in  the  first  discourse,  we 
catch  in  it  the  key-note  of  the  whole  volume,  ^^  of  harsh  disputings, 
days  when  men  are  very  bitter  to  each  other  for  the  love  of  God ;  I 
know  not  how  others  feel ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if, — could  a  man 
once  thoroughly  realize  to  himself  the  depth  of  this  union  with  the 
infinite  purity  of  Christ,  could  he  once  realize  the  heaven  that  is  in 
him  when  Christ  is  there,  could  he  gaze,  not  to  question  and  criticise, 
but  in  humble  adoring  joy,  upon  the  face  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  there 
but  once  behold  his  own  ^acceptance  in  the  Beloved;' — all  difficulties 
were  dissolved  in  that  blessed  vision,  every  doubt  would  be  forgotten 
in  the  fulness  of  its  glory  1  Fix  soul  and  spirit  steadily  upon  the  one- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  forgiven  and  adopted  sons  of  men, 
and  all  the  littleness  of  proud  restless  disputation  will  disappear  from 
the  view,  consumed  in  the  blaze  of  that  transcendent  thought." — P.  14. 

Again,  these  are  the  sermons  of  a  profound  theologian ;  nor 
does  he  leave  us  in  the  slightest  uncertainty  as  to  his  doctrinal 
beliefs.  Again  and  again,  in  every  aspect  of  it,  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  is  displayed  to  the  eye  of  faith.  No  mist  appears 
hanging  over  the  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  of  the  Redeemer, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  sinner\s  hopes.  That  we  have  pardon, 
acceptance,  eternal  life,  all  and  alone  in  Christ,  is  the  one  great 
prevailing  theme  upon  which,  above  all  others,  Professor  Butler 
delights  to  dwell. 

"  What  then,"  he  asks,  "  is  that  great  and  fundamental  thouglit 
which,  if  any  other,  involves  in  it  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel ;  on  which 
all  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  divine  glory  rests  reflected ;  which  suf- 
fices to  all  who  would  be  humbly  happy,  while  it  presents  unfathomed 
mystery  to  all  who  would  dare  be  more  ?  What  but  this — that  as 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  the  revelHtion  of  his 
threefold  unity ; — so  the  root  of  all  Christian  Failh  as  to  God's  Work 
in  Man  is  in  the  parallel  and  not  less  wondrous  truth,  that  we  are 

called  to  be  One  with  Him Christ  reappears  in  all ;  for  all 

the  New  Testament  theology  is  but  different  perspective  views  of  the 
one  unchangeable  object — the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ ;  seen  in  one  direc- 
tion it  is  Pardon,  seen  in  another  it  is  Holiness,  seen  in  another  it  is 
Glory.  He  justifies  as  Christ  crucified  and  risen  without  us ;  he 
sanctifies  as  Christ  crucified  and  risen  within  us ;  he  glorifies  in  virtue 
of  both,  as  Christ  enthroned  in  the  fulness  of  consummate  power,  and 
at  length  *  subduing  all  things  unto  himself.'  Feel  and  know  this  as 
it  ought  to  be  felt  and  known ;  and  you  may  leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools."— Pp.  6,  13,  14. 
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These  schools  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  favour  in  his 
sight.  He  had  no  great  faith  in  them.  He  had  great  fears 
about  the  presentation  of  Divine  truth  in  a  drv,  abstract,  dog- 
matic form.  Having  traced  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  to  its 
reaching  the  perception  of  God  in  Christ,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

**  Farther  than  this  I  will  not  ask  jou  to  follow.  The  angels  who 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  may  take  up  the  history  I  It  is  for 
them  to  say,  whether  there  be  stages  of  knowledge  that  rise  above  this 
adoring  perception  of  Christ  as  the  true  Image  of  Divine  Holiness  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Heart.  It  is  for  them  to  tell  whether  their  hearts, 
animated  by  a  yet  more  ardent  flame  of  love,  have  lighted  their  ap- 
prehensions to  a  yet  more  perfect  intelligence  of  God ;  whether,  as 
they  have  knelt  before  the  throne  in  ecstasy  of  adoration,  a  ray  hath 
ever  broken  forth  from  the  mystic  cloud  that  encompasses  the  God- 
head, revealing  secrets  of  the  Divine  Nature  beyond  the  apprehension 
of  man,  and  inflaming  all  heaven  with  a  glow  of  wonder  and  delight 
too  powerful  for  human  frames  to  bear...i3ut  no, — we  will  not  disturb 
their  repose  of  joy  with  our  questionings !  We  can  afford  to  tarry, — 
can  we  not?  The  time  shall  come  when  we  too  shall  'sit  at  the  feet* 
of  God,  pupils  in  this  heavenly  school  of  happiness!  Yes!  the  time 
shall  come  when  he  who  willed  to  be  glorifi<:d  in  the  human  nature 
will  set  us  on  a  level  with  the  angelic.  *  Father,'  said  the  Divine 
Sufferer,  as  he  closed  that  dying  prayer  of  his  last  evening,  *  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me^  be  with  me  where  I  am ; 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me!'  (John 
xvii.  24.)  Oh,  brethren !  spirits  for  whom  he  died  !  it  is  by  gazing 
on  that  glory  here  ('as  through  a  glass/)  you  will  be  fitted  on  that 
day  to  behold  it  in  the  reality  !  Study  his  perfection  !  Gaze  on  it  till 
it  fascinates  you  into  its  likeness!  Yea, — '  be  perfect  as  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect!*  Feel  and  know  that  the  only  way  to 
feel  and  know  Christ  is,  to  be  Christ-like !  Be  assured  that  every 
step  you  rise  in  inward  holiness  you  are  obtaining  a  nearer  vision  of 
that  God  who  is  holiness  itself;  and  that  no  other  organ  than  purity 
of  heart  can  ever  behold  him.  Burst,  therefore,  the  shackles  of  a 
mere  dogmatical  religion,  a  theology  of  phrases  and  periods !  Can 
you  be  saved  by  a  proposition  in  Euclid?  Believe  me,  you  can  just 
as  well  be  saved  by  a  proposition  in  theology !  Creeds  are  valuable 
only  when  our  hearts  say  them  !  Love  God,  and  love  each  other  as 
the  children  of  God;  and  the  God  of  love  will  teach  you  divinity  T' 
—Pp.176,  177. 

But  the  chief  and  crowning  excellence  of  these  sermons  is, 
that  they  are  imbued  with  such  a  deep  devotion ;  breathe  such 
a  spirit  of  love ;  abound  in  such  direct  and  earnest  appeals. 
It  is  under  great  disadvantages  that  they  now  see  the  light, 
edited  as  they  are  from  the  author's  MSS.,  written  in  a  hand 
difficult  to  decipher,  and  often  incomplete.  The  first  volume 
that  was  published  contained  those  most  fully  and  distinctly 
written,  among  which  were  those  preached  before  the  University 
of  Dublin.    We  are  not  sure  but  that  in  some  respects  we  like 
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this  second  volume  better.  We  see  the  author  in  his  plainer 
attire;  as  he  appeared  to  less  select  audiences;  as  he  spoke 
when  he  could  speak  freely.  We  thus  see  and  hear  more  of 
him  as  a  man — and  he  is  one  of  those  to  see  and  hear  the  more  of 
whom,  is  to  love  and  admire  the  more.  It  says  much,  too,  in 
favour  of  the  natural  force  of  his  genius,  that  it  never  breaks 
forth  more  beautifully  than  in  those  bursts  of  warm  and  ten- 
der feeling,  which,  had  their  author  lived,  in  rendering  more 
fit  to  meet  the  public,  he  might  perhaps  have  stripped  of  some 
of  their  chief  attractions.   Let  one  of  these  be  our  last  extract : — 

''  Am  I  intelligiblo  to  your  hearts  f  Do  you  underatand  me  when 
I  speak  thus  of  the  Christian's  progress  to  God, — or  rather  perhaps  I 
might  say,— of  that  telescope  of  love  by  which  he  brings  the  light  of 
God  nearer  and  brighter  to  his  soul  f  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 
my  rtasonings : — God  knows  I  state  them  with  humility  and  a  deep 
sense  how  feeble  is  the  grasp  that  the  creature  of  an  hour  can  lay 
upon  the  purposes  or  the  processes  of  an  Infinite  Providence.  But  I 
do  ask  you  to  understand  the  feelings  and  the  experience  to  which  I 
am  appealing.     Be  with  me  in  the  fact^  whatever  becomes  of  the 

argument Ah  brethren!    if  your  closets  have  no  account 

to  give  of  rising  contemplations,  and  quickening  feelings,  and  those 
blessed  visions  which  the  ^  pure  in  heart'  are  promised, — if  every- 
thing which  tells  of  the  neighbourhood  of  God  is  to  your  hearts, — as 
perhaps  at  this  momeut  when  I  speak  of  it, — a  strange,  mystical, 
extravagant  rhapsody, — how  will  you  bear  the  blaze  of  his  real  and 
actual  presence,  that  blaze  which  either  glorifies  the  soul  with  its  light, 
or  scorches  and  withers  it  for  all  eternity  I 

**  Here  then  is  the  point.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  has  felt  the 
first  celestial  breathings  of  the  life  of  God  but  lelt  no  more, — an  infant 
in  the  faith  ?  Oh,  my  brother  and  friend !  do  you  then  feel  no  ambition 
to  escape  this  poor  and  feeble  childhood  ?  to  be  no  longer  a  minor  in 
holiness?  to  'come  of  age'  and  assume  the  full  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  heavenly  citizen  T  Now  that  God's  grace  has  made  a  rent  in 
the  barrier  between  you  and  him,  can  you  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
glorious  scene  beyond ;  or  will  you  stand  for  ever  at  the  gates  of  para- 
dise ?  '  For  ever  I '  Alas,  you  cannot  stand  there  for  ever !  Day 
treads  on  day.  Sabbath  on  Sabbath,  month  on  month,  year  on  year ; 
and  if  your  deathbed  finds  you  the  same  weakling  ^  child'  that  this 
Sabbath  morn  sees  you,  can  you  expect  to  be  the  '  perfect  man '  of 
eternal  life  ?  And  is  there  a  drop  of  more  exquisite  bitterness  in  the 
cup  of  everlasting  perdition,  than  the  knowledge  how  near  you  shall 
have  been  to  the  happiness  you  have  lost?  What  spectres,  in  all  its 
populace  of  devils,  has  hell  itself  more  horrible  than  the  recollections 
of  warnings  given  in  vain,  opportunities  possessed  in  vain,  exhorta- 
tions heard  to  be  talked  of  and  forgotten  I  May  God  avert  it  1  but 
we  dare  not  disguise  the  truth, — is  it  too  much  to  say  that  at  this  very 
hour,  and  in  this  very  place,  there  may  be  those, — and  they  not  the 
worst  of  my  listeners, — who  will  one  terrible  day  remenrber  this  mom- 
iDg's  discourse,  and  weep  bitter  tears  at  the  thought  that,  humble  and 
feeble  as  was  the  minister,  his  words  at  least  were  true !  But  I  pause. 
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Perhaps  I  have  too  daringly  raised  the  shroud  that  envelopes  terrors 
which  it  shocks  to  name.  Pardon  me,  beloved  brethren  I  pardon  me, 
when  you  know  that  every  word  which  I  speak  to  you  I  feel  to  be 
still  more  awfully  applicable  to  myself  and  my  brother- ministers,  who, 
offering  ourselves  as  instructors,  are  guilty  with  a  tenfold  guilt  if  we 
forget  our  own  lessons." — Pp.  93-95. 

Professor  Butler  was  an  Irishman,  and  as  it  was  long,  we  be- 
lieve, the  practice  in  Dublin  to  select  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
clergymen  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  to  preach  the  annual 
sermons  on  behalf  of  the  different  charities  of  that  city,  he  was 
often  called  to  discharge  that  duty.  Many  of  the  discourses  now 
published  appear  to  have  been  preached  on  such  occasions.  In  the 
appeals  which  these  contain,  we  can  trace  the  presence  of  that 
vivid  play  of  fancy,  and  extreme  fervour  of  emotion,  by  which  his 
countrymen  are  characterized.  But  what  a  striking  difference 
between  these  sermons,  rich  in  all  the  attributes  of  intellect,  and 
breathing  the  profoundest  piety,  and  the  discourses  of  Kirwan  de- 
livered upon  like  occasions — consisting,  as  the  latter  did,  of  mere 
addresses  to  the  feelings,  often  touching  enough,  and  delivered, 
as  we  are  told,  with  such  oratorical  effect  as  to  have  stirred  up 
at  the  moment  of  their  delivery  a  very  tumult  of  emotion,  and 
yet  but  feebly  charged  with  thought,  and  with  but  little  in  them, 
either  of  the  doctrines  or  of  the  sublime  devotion  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  were  unfitted  to  make  any  permanent  impression, 
and  we  read  them  now  not  without  surprise  that  they  produced 
even  the  impression  which  we  know  they  did.  If  we  may  take 
the  two  preachers  as  types  of  the  two  periods  in  which  they 
lived,  what  a  progress  does  it  mark  in  all  that  can  give  it 
weight  and  dignity,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Establishment ! 
That  ministry  stands  now  on  a  level  with  that  either  of  Scotland 
or  England,  if  it  do  not  in  some  points  excel  both.  Let  us 
ihope  that  the  increased  intellectual  and  religious,  as  well  as 
•social  intercourse,  between  the  three  kingdoms,  may  tell  with 
benefit  upon  the  preachers  of  all  the  three :  the  Scotchman,  re- 
membering that  men  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  borrowing 
from  the  Englishman  a  portion  of  his  manly  simplicity  and 
cUrectness  of  address,  from  the  Irishman  something  of  his  liveli- 
ness and  warmth ;  the  Englishman,  remembering  that  the  best 
security  of  piety  is  soundness  in  the  faith,  bestowing  more  atten- 
tion, with  the  Scotchman,  on  the  doctrinal  foundation  that  he 
lays,  and  suffering  the  grave  decorum  of  the  pulpit  to  admit  a 
larger  tincture  of  Irish  freedom ;  the  Irishman,  remembering 
that  the  main  avenue  to  the  conscience  is  through  the  intellect, 
putting  his  exuberant  fancy  under  the  restraint  of  a  sound  and 
well-trained  judgment,  and  moving  the  feelings  by  a  more 
powerful  instrument  tlian  that  which  but  agitates  the  sorfacei 
and  leaves  the  depths  of  the  spirit  unreached. 
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Art.  VIII.~1.  The  Hotel  Guide. 

2,  Bradshavfa  Railway  Guide, 

3.  The  Times  Newspaper.     November  3,  1855. 

There  are  men  in  the  generation  now  passing  away,  able 
and  not  unwilling  to  declare  that  they  have  "  never  slept  out  of 
their  own  beds  in  their  lives.**  With  all  respect  for  the  domestic 
virtues  and  for  every  kind  of  constancy,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  boast.  But  heroism  of  this  order 
is  now  fast  becoming  an  afFair  of  the  past.  The  great  marvel  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  if  it  has  not  made  us  all  "  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows,"  has  made  us  acquainted  with  strange  beds. 
The  increased  facility  of  travelling  not  only  in  our  own  but  in 
foreign  countries,  by  tempting  men  away  from  their  private 
houses,  has  rendered  the  subject  of  public  houses  one  of  in- 
creased and  increasing  importance.  "We  are  every  year  taking 
more  interest  in  it — thinking  more  about  it — saying  more  about 
it — writing  more  about  it.  Having  learnt  to  travel,  our  care  is 
to  travel  comfortably.  We  have  no  taste  for  bivouacing.  The 
majority  of  us  are  very  Sybarites,  and  our  first  question  when 
we  think  of  turning  our  backs  upon  home,  is,  whether  there  are 
"  any  good  hotels"  on  the  road. 

The  last  word  which  we  have  written  is  hardly  the  right  one. 
The  "line"  has  almost  supplanted  the  "road."  With  a  feeling 
of  tender  regret  we  record  the  fact  that  the  old  road-side  hostel- 
ries  are  nearly  extinct.  The  "  through"  point-to-point  rectilinear 
traffic  has  converted  them  into  mere  relics.  To  the  rising  gene- 
ration it  is  scarcely  less  strange  to  hear  that  their  sires  or  their 
grandsires,  when  they  took  post  from  London  for  the  north  in 
the  afternoon,  dined  and  slept  the  first  night  at  Barnet,  than  to 
read  of  those  strange  barbarisms  recorded  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
third  chapter.  The  "  Green  Man"  and  the  "  Red  Lion"  know 
nothing  of  travellers.  Mr.  Newman's  countless  post-boys  have 
gone — where,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  and  the  passages  of 
good  Mr.  Bryant's  house  echo  only  with  the  footsteps  of  his  own 
comely  family.  It  is  not  every  landlord  that  can  fill  his  home 
with  such  pleasant  guests.  Changed  altogether  is  the  character 
of  these  fine  old  posting-houses,  which  once  boasted  of  sending  out 
from  their  yards  incredible  numbers  of  "  pairs"  in  a  day.  Ihose 
of  which  we  have  spoken  are  condemned  now  to  the  chance 
visits  of  cockney  holiday-makers,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
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of  suburban  tea-gardens.  Following  the  road  into  more  northern 
latitudes,  we  see  that  even  this  degrading  alternative  is  denied 
to  the  old  posting-houses.  In  some  places  thej  are  falling  into 
visible  decay — tenantless,  dilapidated,  the  very  sign-boards  gone 
from  the  frames  in  which  they  swung — the  eyeless  sockets  of  a 
mouldy  skull,  the  whole  thing  a  ghastly  skeleton.  In  others, 
where  the  landlord  has  been  a  man  of  substance,  with  land  and 
capital,  he  has  gradually  vegetated  into  the  condition  of  a  farmer, 
harnessing  his  post-horses  into  ploughs  and  harrows,  turning  the 
old  hostelry  into  a  capacious  farm-house,  still  taking  out  his 
license,  more  for  habit*s  sake  than  aught  else,  and  serving  cus- 
tomers almost  as  a  favour.  Haply  it  will  be  found  that  some 
part  of  the  spacious  tenement  is  given  up  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  parish  curate,  or  some  other  lodger,  who  is  housed  and 
boardea  there  more  liberallv,  and  yet  more  economically  than  in 
any  dwelling  of  his  own.  \t  is  now  only  dim  tradition  that  the 
house  made  up  its  forty  beds,  and  that  oft-times  they  were  all 
occupied  by  the  ^lite  of  the  land.  The  spacious  court-yard, 
once  alive  with  travelling  carriages,  is  now  overrun  with  weeds ; 
there  is  grass  growing  in  the  streets ;  and  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
children  may  disport  themselves  in  front  of  the  inn,  without  a 
fear  of  being  run  over  by  post-chaise,  or  stage-coach,  or  my 
lord*s  chariot-and-four. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  along  what  were  once  the 
great  high  roads— that  a  stranger  sent  on  a  mission  for  the  first 
time,  say  from  London  to  York,  and  condemned  to  travel  in 
wheel-carriages,  would  be  forced  upon  the  conviction,  that  either 
the  English  jiavd  ceased  to  be  a  migratory  people,  or  that  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  melancholy  decay.  He  needs  to  be  made 
clearly  to  comprehend  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of  traffic  into 
a  totally  new  channel,  before  he  can  read,  with  any  intelligence, 
the  history  of  decline  and  fall  which  everywhere  stares  him  in 
the  face.  In  spite  of  all  these  ruined  hostelries,  there  are  more 
and  better  houses  of  entertainment  in  all  quarters  of  Great 
Britain  than  ever.  But  they  must  be  sought  for  in  other  places 
—not  very  remote,  perhaps,  from  the  old,  but  upon  new  lines  of 
thoroughmre.  The  establishment  and  extension  of  railway  com- 
munication has  caused  a  continual  change  in  the  great  halting- 
places,  or  resting-points,  of  travellers.  There  are  two  suggestive 
words,  unknown  to  our  fathers,  ever  in  the  mouths  of  the  ex- 
cursionists of  the  present  day.  The  one  is  Terminus ;  the  other 
is  Junction.  To  be  situated,  on  a  line  of  railway,  at  one  or  other 
of  these,  is  to  be  in  the  best  geographical  position  for  a  house  of 
entertainment.  But  the  terminus  of  one  year  is  not  the  termi- 
nus of  the  next.  The  fatal  word  extension  may  give  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  a  flourishing  town,  and  put  a  prosperous 
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liotel-keeper  in  the  Gazette.  The  railway  runs  past  him,  and 
he  is  ruined. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Exeter.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  it  was  the  extreme  point  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
From  all  parts  of  South  and  North  Devon,  stage-coaches  with 
fall  complements  of  travellers  were  rattling  in  and  out  of  the 
city  at  all  times  of  the  day.  There  was  a  brisker  coaching  busi- 
ness than  before  the  Railway  was  built.  The  Rail  had  greatly 
increased  the  traffic,  and  Exeter  was  the  centre  at  which  all  its 
confluent  streams  met  together.  It  was  almost  a  necessity  in 
those  days,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  the  New  London,  the  Old 
London,  or  some  other  of  its  hotels.  But  the  South  Devon 
Railway  was  laid  down,  and  amidst  the  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  people  of  Exeter,  it  was  prosecute<l,  in  spite  of  great 
engineering  difficulties  to  its  completion.  It  now  stretches  to 
Plymouth.  Travellers  who  once  halted  at  Exeter  flash  through 
it ;  the  coaching  business  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the  hotels  are 
well  nigh  deserted.  There  is  another  extension,  too,  to  Barn« 
staple,  which  has  completed  the  ruin  of  the  place. 

Thus,  one  after  another,  the  "  old-established  houses,"*  whose 
names  have  been  familiar  to  us  from  our  very  boyhood,  are  fast 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  entire  hotel  system  of  Great  Britain 
is  undergoing  a  mighty  revolution.  It  would  be  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  decadence  of  which  we  speak.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  once  famous  York  House  Hotel  at  Bath? 
There  is  not  a  family  of  any  eminence — scarcely  a  family  of  any 
respectability  in  the  south  of  England  whose  members  have  not 
slept  beneath  its  roof.  It  stands,  as  once  it  stood  ;  but  one  half 
of  it  has  been  converted  into  the  Post-Office,  whilst  for  the  other 
moiety  slack  business  remains.  Bath,  it  is  true,  has  been  shorn 
of  its  pristine  glories,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  hotel  has  only 
followed  the  general  decline  of  the  place.  The  German  watering 
places  have  made  us  turn  our  backs  upon  the  baths  of  England. 
But  what  were  all  the  Badens,  and  vYiesbadens,  and  Baden- 
Badens  to  us,  until  steam  enabled  us  to  approach  them  ?  Bath 
may  have  "  gone  out  of  fashion,'*  but  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
such  an  hotel  as  the  York  House  may  be  found  in  circumstances 
unconnected  with  the  diminution  of  season  visitors,  who  never 
were  the  best  patrons  of  our  inns.  The  diversion  of  the  stream 
of  traffic  which  flows  through  Bath,  but  at  a  goodly  distance 
from  the  York  House,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  change.  In  former  days  the  traveller  was  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  York  House,  and,  in  all  probability  could 
not  go  further  till  next  day  if  he  would.  A  roan,  after  a 
long  journey  in  a  mail-coach,  where,  as  Mr.  Dickens  truly  says, 
'^  hifl  legs  are  in  the  way,  and  his  corns  an  aggravation ;"  ia 
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in  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  to  avail  himseU^  of  the  comforts 
of  an  hotel.  But  in  these  days  a  man  finds  himself  at  Bath 
almost  before  he  has  read  through  his  newspaper.  It  is  a  small 
matter  to  go  on  to  Bristol,  Taunton,  Exeter,  or  even  Plymouth. 
Who  makes  two  days'  railway-journey  of  what  he  can  accomplish 
in  one?  Even  in  the  best  appointed  of  stage-coaches — the  old 
"  Quicksilver  mail,"  of  which  people  used  to  say  that  they  would 
trouble  a  rail-road  to  beat  thatj  for  it  did  its  eleven  miles  an  hour 
— it  was  a  very  serious  penalty  to  travel  from  London  to  Ply- 
mouth at  a  stretch.  But  now  a  man  may  leave  London  any  day 
after  business  hours,  and  sup  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  the  Teign, 
or  the  Taanar,  without  even  so  much  as  a  cramp  or  a  crick.  He 
has  no  need  to  try  the  quality  of  the  hotels  on  the  road.  A 
sandwich  or  a  biscuit  at  Swindon  is  all  the  refreshment  he  re- 
quires ;  and  that  may  be  counted  rather  among  the  luxuries  than 
tne  necessities  of  travel. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Western  road  is  the  history  also  of  the 
Great  Northern,  or  any  other.  We  book  from  point  to  point, 
take  our  seats  in  the  railway  carriage,  and,  in  all  probability,  do 
not  open  our  purses  again  until  we  are  at  our  journey's  end. 
This  kind  of  through  traffic  is  not  even  bounded  or  intercepted 
by  the  ocean.  You  may  buy  a  ticket,  or  a  little  book  of  tickets 
at  London  Bridge,  which  will  carry  you  all  the  way  to  Cologne ; 
and  you  have  no  need  to  make  a  single  inquiry  about  an  hotel 
until  you  get  there.  So  Ostend  or  Calais  suffers.  There  is  no 
waiting  for  trechshuytsy  or  diligencesj  or  post-horses.  The  train 
is  ready  to  whirl  you  onward  as  soon  as  you  have  cleared  the 
custom-house.  You  trouble  yourself  not  at  all  about  bed  or 
board  until  you  find  yourself  at  the  Belle  Vue  or  the  Hotel  ZHsc/u 
The  station  buffets  supply  you  with  all  sorts  of  odd  breakfasts  at 
all  sorts  of  odd  hours  ;  and  you  find  yourself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  before  the  Englishman'*s  ordinary  dinner-hour,  a  little 
burnt,  dusty,  and  eye-sore  ;  but  thoroughly  glad  that  you  have 
accomplished  so  much,  having  run  through  three  kingdoms  and 

Eenetrated  into  a  fourth,  without  crossing  the  threshold  of  an 
otel. 
Regarding  only  these  aspects  of  modern  travel,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  there  is  a  dimmished  necessity,  in  these  days,  for 
houses  of  public  entertainment.  But  the  very  circumstances 
which  mar  the  hotel  trade,  make  it,  and  the  gain  on  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  loss.  The  difference  mainfy  is,  that  in  these 
days,  it  is  the  pleasure  traffic  not  the  business  traffic,  that  fills 
our  hotels.  It  is  choice  not  necessity  that  keeps  us  out  of  our 
own  beds.  Not  many  years  ago,  every  member  of  Parliament, 
peer  or  commoner — every  country-gentleman  with  a  house  iu 
town — every  wealthy  merchant  with  a  seat  in  the  country. 
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(excepting  only  those  who  resided  in  the  home  counties^)  made 
at  least  two  laborious  land-journeys  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  was  entertained  at  divers  hotels  on  his  way  from  London  to 
the  country,  or  the  reverse.  Now  he  may  go  to  York  or  Car- 
lisle, or  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  with  only  a  paper  of  sand- 
wiches in  his  pocket.  What  an  elaborate  affair  the  annual 
migration  of  a  family  of  rank  used  to  be  some  thirty  years  ago  I 
What  provision  for  the  journey  had  to  be  made ;  what  post- 
horses  and  hotel  accommodation  to  be  bespoke.  Many  the  Boni- 
face on  the  great  thoroughfares,  who  could  calculate  almost  to  a 
day  when  his  horses  and  his  rooms  would  be  reouired  for  the 
family  of  my  Lord  Longacre  or  Sir  Thomas  lownley.  All 
that  kind  of  trade  is  gone.  Gone,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  hotels  is  the  custom  of  professional  men.  A  lawyer  runs 
down  some  morning  to  see  a  client  or  interrogate  a  witness  a 
hundred  miles  off;  and  next  morning  takes  his  accustomed  seat 
in  his  office.  A  week^s  business  is  now  a  day's,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  hotels.  Commercial  travellers,  too,  flit  from 
town  to  town  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  those  old  days,  when 
their  horses  were  as  familiar  guests  as  themselves.  Gone  now, 
from  most  of  the  great  commercial  inns,  are  the  glories  of  the 
travellers'  room.  The  race  of  bagmen  is  wellnigh  extinct.  They 
were  a  class  of  men  sui  generis^  and  excellent  customers  to  the 
hotels  they  frequented.  They  were  constant  in  their  visits- 
lived  well,  paid  well,  and  were  always  served  well.  What  a 
genial,  hearty  set  of  men  they  were ;  what  an  amount  of  local 
information  they  cai'ried  about  with  them !  With  the  limited 
means  of  locomotion  they  possessed,  the  area  of  their  business 
was  necessarily  contracted,  and  they  knew,  therefore,  every  inch 
of  the  ground.  They  pass  over  hundreds  of  miles  now,  instead 
of  tens.  Business  is  transacted,  but  in  a  different  way.*  The 
travellers'  room  exists  in  many  places,  but  it  is  nowhere  what  it 
was.  That  phase  of  hotel  life  has  gone  with  the  humours  of 
the  road. 

It  would  be  easy  to  speak  of  other  ways  in  which  the  common 
business  of  life,  which  once  brought  custom  to  our  houses  of 
entertainment,  no  longer  operates  to  the  same  extent  in  the  old 
direction.  But  the  pleasure-traffic,  as  we  have  said,  has  in- 
creased and  is  increasing.  Every  year  sees  a  larger  number  of 
tourists  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of  recreation. 
Every  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  people  seeking  accommoda- 
tion in  strange  houses,  and   asking  what  they  can  have  for 


*  The  railroads  have  to  eome  extent  obviated  the  necessity  of  eniployiog  coro- 
mereial  travellers  at  all.  Principals  are  now  abb  to  transact  business  for  thera- 
aeWes,  inetirring  coraparatiTely  little  injury  to  their  trade  by  absence  from  home. 
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dinner.  The  roadside  hotels,  as  we  have  shewn,  have  perished. 
Instead  of  them  we  have  two  large  and  important  classes  of 
public-houses,  both  born  of  the  rail — Railway  Hotels  and  Plea- 
sure Hotels ;  the  former  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  the 
latter  of  sight-seers.  The  railway  hotel  is  every  year  becoming 
a  more  important  item  in  the  economy  of  travel.  The  advan- 
tages of  proximity  to  the  station  are  becoming  more  and  more 
understood  by  proprietors,  and  appreciated  by  the  public. 
CcBteris  paribus^  the  nearest  will  always  carry  off  the  custom. 
Nay,  a  considerable  margin  of  difference  in  the  interior  attrac- 
tions of  two  hotels  may  be  allowed,  and  yet  the  advantages  of 
situation  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  other  disadvantages 
which  appear  in  the  account.  It  is  great  comfort  to  the  railway- 
traveller,  who  reaches  a  given  station  late  at  night,  or  perhaps 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to  know  that  he  has  only  to  step  from 
the  platform  into  a  well-lighted,  welNwarmed,  comfortable  hotel, 
whither  his  luggage  will  bo  conveyed  by  the  porters  of  the  bouse, 
and  everything  for  his  entertainment  be  found  as  ready  as  if  the 

froprietor  had  been  looking  out  all  day  for  his  especial  arrival, 
t  is  equally  consoling  to  think,  on  rising  in  the  morning  for  the 
Erosecution  of  your  journey,  whether  you  be  going  onwards  or 
omewards,  that  you  step  from  the  hotel  on  to  the  platform,  and 
that  the  porters  of  the  former  will  take  care  that  you  and  your 
luggage  are  safely  bestowed  at  the  proper  time  in  the  proper 
place.  In  either  case,  whether  arriving  or  departing,  you  are  at 
no  trouble  and  no  expense.  You  have  not  to  scramble  for  a 
cab,  or  manoeuvre  for  a  station-fly,  or  to  waste  your  time  in 
waiting  for  one  or  the  other.  You  are  not  concerned  about  the 
transfer  of  your  luggage,  or  driven  to  additional  countings  of 
packages,  or  further  disbursements  for  carriage  hire  and  porterage 
at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  your  journey.  You  have  not  to 
disturb  yourself  about  the  weather,  if  it  rains  or  snows.  You 
proceed,  unconscious  of  the  elements,  from  a  warm  carriage  to  a 
warm  room,  and  you  may  find  yourself  sitting  at  dinner  before 
you  are  altogether  sensible  of  the  change. 

These  station-hotels,  indeed,  are  among  the  luxuries  of  modern 
travel.  Some  of  them,  too,  apart  from  their  situation,  are  among 
the  very  best  in  the  country.  In  the  north,  we  may  cite,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  Counties  Hotel  at  Carlisle,  and  the 
Station  Hotel  at  York;  and  another  at  Hull,  not  inferior  to 
these.  In  the  south,  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  at  Dover,  and  the 
Great  Western  Hotel  at  Paddington,  are  excellent  examples  of 
what  such  establishments  ought  to  be.  We  have  little  doubt, 
that  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  station 
is  not  in  some  hopelessly  inconvenient  part  of  it,  first-class  hotels 
attached  to  the  railway  buildings  will  spring  up  in  due  coarse  of 
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timo  ;  and  tliat  wherever  we  go,  instead  of  being  driven  as  of  old| 
with  a  smacking  of  whips,  and  a  rattling  of  wheels  into  an  inn 
yardy  we  may  be  shot,  as  it  were,  through  an  archway,  or  up  a 
night  of  steps  into  a  radiant  coffee-room,  or  a  comfortable  bed- 
chamber, a  few  seconds  after  the  time  indicated  in  Bradshaw's 
Guide.  As  a  railway  makes  traffic,  so  such  hotels  as  these  make 
guests.  The  knowledge  that  there  is  good  accommodation, 
obtainable  at  a  given  place  with  no  trouble,  induces  many  a  man 
to  halt  at  places  which  he  would  pass  through,  if  he  thought 
that  he  would  be  compelled,  on  his  arrival  at  the  station,  to  go 
forth  in  search  of  a  comfortable  hotel. 

The  principal  customers  of  this  description  of  house  are  mere 
birds  of  passage.  Their  sojourn  generally  is  brief.  They  are 
there  to-aay  and  gone  to-morrow.  In  what  we  have  called  the 
pleasure  hotels  the  case  is  different.  The  facility  of  travel  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  tourists  has  caused  a  demand  for  ac- 
commodation in  all  places  where  there  is  ^*  anything  to  be  seen," 
to  which  ample  response  has  been  made.  The  supply,  indeed, 
is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  competition  has  brought 
ruin.  All  the  '"show  places"  of  the  country  have  necessarily 
large  hotels,  which,  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  may  be 
crowded  to  excess,  and  during  all  the  rest  quite  empty.  In 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  early  part  of  autumn,  a  rich 
harvest  is  made.  The  ground  lies  fallow  during  the  other  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  hotels,  at  the  Lakes  and  si  mi* 
lar  places  of  resort,  are  comparatively  modem — children,  as  it 
were,  of  the  rail.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  should  be 
model  establishments.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  prevents  it. 
This  fitful  spasmodic  kind  of  custom  is  not  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  either  of  good  accommodation  or  moderate  charges. 
Overcrowding  and  overcharging  are  the  natural  results.  Wo 
hardly  see  how  they  are  to  be  helped. 

Complaints  upon  this  score  are  loud  and  frequent.  We  do 
not  quite  see  that  they  are  reasonable.  It  certainly  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel  to  keep  his  house 
open  for  twelve  months,  though  he  has  customers  only  for  three, 
and  to  charge  each  individual  guest  in  the  height  of  the  season 
as  though  all  the  months  were  the  same  and  the  house  contin- 
ually crowded.  His  guests  must  pay  for  not  coming  oftener — 
for  the  time  when  they  are  absent  as  well  as  the  time  when  they 
are  present.  The  tax  is  one  that  falls  principally  upon  the  plea- 
sure-seeker— a  tax  upon  the  luxury,  not  the  necessity  of  travel. 
We  scarcely  think,  indeed,  that  the  whole  question  of  hotel 
charges  is  fairly  considered.  That  a  reform  in  this  direction 
has  long  been  needed  we  admit ;  and  there  are  even  now  symp- 
toms that  it  has  not  been  called  for  in  vain.    But  it  has  become 
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common  to  contrast  foreign  hotels  with  our  own  in  a  manner 
very  injurious  to  the  latter.  The  continental  hotel  system  is 
widely  different  from  our  own,  because  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  different.  The  continental  hotel-keeper  has  always  a  nnm- 
ber  of  resident  customers.  He  depends  greatly^  but  not  wholly^ 
upon  travellers  and  tourists.  At  all  times  of  the  year  there  is 
business  going  on  in  his  house.  His  table  d!h6te  is  never  desert- 
ed. He  has  probably  a  cafi  and  a  restaurant  attached  to  his 
hotel.  He  draws  enough  even  in  the  slack  season  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  house  open  without  loss.  In  England  we  only 
enter  an  hotel  in  strange  places  far  away  from  home.  Such 
houses  of  entertainment  have  no  place  in  the  thoughts  and  con- 
cerns of  our  every-day  life.  Our  men  (we  are  speaking  now 
of  the  higher  classes)  have^  for  the  most  part,  their  club-houses, 
and  our  women  have  their  homes.  We  shall  speak  more  fully 
in  another  place  of  the  nationalities  of  the  question.  We  allude 
to  them  now  only  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  hotel  charges, 
the  extravagance  of  which,  in  many  places,  results  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  proceeds  of  three  or  four  months  meet  the 
disbursements  of  the  whole  year.  People,  when  they  calculate 
what  these  charges  ought  to  be,  seldom  bear  in  mind,  that  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year  the  profits  of  the  house  cannot 
possibly  cover  its  expenses. 

The  matter  is,  indeed,  not  fairly  one  of  ordinary  calculation. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  penny  roll  costs  a  penny ;  that  eggs  are 
a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  a  dozen,  and  tea  4s.  6d.  a  pound. 
It  is  easy  to  compute  that  the  breakfast  for  which  we  pay  two 
shillings  costs  the  landlord  only  a  fourth  of  the  amount.  But  it 
is  no  small  advantage  to  the  consumer  to  get  everything  he 
wants  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  no  small  loss  to  the  supplier  to 
have  everything  continually  ready.  We  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  quantity  of  perishable  commodities  which  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  on  hand  to  fulfil  at  all  the  conditions  of  an 
hotel.  Nor  is  it  a  small  matter,  either  to  the  party  who  fur- 
nishes, or  the  party  who  enjoys  the  breakfast,  that  all  the  appli- 
ances of  rich  plate  and  fine  hnen  are  there  to  give  grace  to  the 
meal ;  that  the  consumer  sits  in  a  handsome  room,  lounging 
over  the  morning  paper  as  long  as  he  likes ;  that  he  receives  his 
letters  and  his  visitors  under  the  landlord's  roof,  and  that,  (as- 
suming him  to  be  a  coffee-room  guest,)  he  lives  in  a  handsomely 
furnished  salon  altogether  £ree  of  expense. 

The  expense  of  private  apartments  at  all  hotels,  whether  in 
England  or  the  Continent,  is  heavy ;  and  English  families  have 
long  felt  the  tax  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  home  traveU 
The  common  charge  for  a  bed-room  and  sitting-room  is  from 
twelve  shillings  to  a  guinea  a  day.   And  it  used  always  to  be  coa-* 
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sidered  easential  to  tbe  respectability  of  a  lady  traveller  that  she 
should  occupy  private  apartments.  Indeed,  under  no  other  cir- 
cumstances could  a  lady  travel  at  all.  But  something  of  this 
ezclusiveness  has  recently  been  rubbed  off.  We  have  learnt 
something  from  our  Continental  neighbours.  We  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  live  in  our  bed-rooms, — we  have  not  yet  introduced 
into  our  hotels  those  large  rooms,  with  little  beds,  furnished  also 
as  sitting-rooms,  in  which  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  we  con- 
sider it  no  discredit  to  receive  our  friends.  We  have  not  yet 
introduced  the  table-cThote  system  into  our  first-class  hotels. 
But  we  have  introduced  into  a  few  of  them  what  are  called 
^^  Ladies'  Coffee-rooms.'*'  There  are  several  first-class  hotels, 
in  which  the  expenses  of  residence  are  much  lightened  by 
the  opening  of  these  public  rooms,  in  which  a  man  may  dine 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  sit  there  when  not  at  meals, 
without  extra  charge  for  accommodation.  Such  rooms  are  a 
convenience  even  to  those  who  have  private  apartments  in  the 
house,  and  many  resort  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
their  sitting-room  free  from  the  perfume  of  dinner.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  these  family  coffee-rooms  will  every  year  be  more 
commonly  used,  and  we  think  it  probable  that  they  will  lead  in 
time  to  the  institution  of  tablea-ifhote.  We  seem  all  of  us  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  advantages  of  association  in  gastronomic, 
as  in  other  affairs.  At  the  Clubs,  you  may  see  every  day  three 
or  four  members  throwing  their  dinners  into  a  common  stock, 
and  so  really  dining  well,  (if  diversity  of  dishes  constitutes  a  good 
dinner,)  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  This  is  the  tabU-d'hSte 
system — and  yet  tables-dhSte  have  never  yet  thriven  amongst 
us.  The  coffee-room  carries  everything  before  it.  Go  into  tne 
coffee-room  of  an  hotel,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  you  may  see  the  eternal  fried  sole,  and  the 
everlasting  rump  steak,  before  a  majority  of  the  number.  Let 
all  their  several  four  shillings  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund, 
and  what  an  excellent  dinner  it  will  purchase.  But  still  we 
cling,  with  a  constancy  almost  heroic,  to  the  greasy  sole  and  the 
tough  steak,  and  pay  our  four  shillings  for  the  meal,  as  loyally 
as  though  it  were  a  national  institution. 

At  almost  every  iabU-dhdU  on  the  Continent,  may  be  seen  a 
large  number  of  English  people,  of  both  sexes,  greatly  enjoying 
the  multitudinous  dishes,  and  the  gregarious  meal.  They  are 
not  ashamed  of  eating  in  company,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
above  the  pure  animal  enjoyment  of  a  long  series  of  strange 
courses.  They  talk,  at  first  perhaps,  apologetically,  about  the 
custom  of  the  country,  the  advantage  of  seeing  foreign  manners, 
and  they  pretend  to  gratify  an  appetite  only  for  knowledge, 
when  they  taste  this  or  that  national  dish.     But  they  soon  leave 
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off  all  pretences  and  all  excuses.  They  do  it  because  they  like 
it — because  they  get  an  excellent  dinner  at  a  low  pricey  which 
they  could  not  in  their  own  rooxm,  and  because  it  is  extremely 
amusing  to  see  a  variety  of  strangers,  of  many  nations,  eating 
together  at  the  same  board.  Why,  then,  have  we  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  England,  except  in  hotels  given  up  wholly  to  foreigners, 
beyond  the  market  orainaries,  which  are  held  in  some  country 
towns  ;  and  the  house-dinners  at  the  large  boarding*house  hotels 
at  Harrogate,  Buxton,  &c.,  where  people  once  went  to  drink 
the  waters  in  days,  when  a  journey  to  One  or  the  other 
was  a  far  greater  undertaking  than  one,  in  these  days,  to  Kiss^ 
engen  or  Wiesbaden  ?  Is  the  absence  or  the  failure  of  effort  in 
this  direction,  whichsoever  it  may  be,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
general  exclusiveness  and  unsociability  of  the  national  character, 
or  to  a  dislike  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  dining 
at  a  fixed  hour?  It  might  seem  that  the  latter  impediment 
would  exist  on  the  Continent  no  less  than  in  Great  Britain* 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Except  in  the  show>places  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  few  of  our  English  hotels  rely  on  the  pleasure- 
traffic  of  the  country ;  and  men  travelling  on  business  are  not 
sufficiently  masters  of  their  own  time  either  to  dine  at  a  fixed 
hour,  or  to  tolerate  the  length  of  the  table-dhote  dinner.  The 
Englishman  on  the  Continent  "  does  "  the  hotels,  as  he  "  does  " 
the  cathedrals  or  the  casinos.  Having  nothing  particular  to  do 
but  to  amuse  himself,  he  may  afford  to  spend  a  couple  of  hoars 
in  what  he  persuades  himself,  perhaps,  is  the  study  of  character, 
but  in  reality,  is  eating  and  drinking.  In  England,  under  the 
present  system,  a  man  at  an  hotel  has  generally  some  business  to 
do  ;  he  must  sit  down  when  it  is  convenient  to  him,  and  nBe  when 
it  is  convenient  to  him.  He  likes  to  read  the  paper  or  to  write 
his  letters,  or  make  memoranda  between  his  sole  and  his  steak, 
and  between  his  steak  and  his  cheese.  There  are  few  of  our  large 
towns  in  which  Englishmen  sojourn  even  for  a  few  days  at  an 
hotel,  unless  they  have  some  business  to  do,  and  we  need  not 
add  that  foreigners  do  not  travel  in  England  as  Englishmen 
travel  on  the  Continent.*  In  London  itself,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  man  is  necessitated  to  remain  a 
week  there,  he  takes  a  lodging.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
English  watering-places.  It  is  generally  bdieved  that  good 
hotels  must  necessarily  be  expensive,  and  that  lodgings  are  more 
comfortable  than  bad  ones. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  irksomeness  of  the 

*  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  Englisbmen  travelliog  io  JEjigUnd 
are  frequently  enabled  to  arail  themselves  of  the  hospitality  of  friends.  On  this 
accnimt  alone,  foreigners,  cceUrit  parihuty  woald  always  be  the  better  cuatomera  of 
houses  of  pablio  entertainment. 
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restraint  imposed  by  the  fixed  hour  of  meals,  and  the  extreme 
length  of  the  sederunt,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  table-d'hote  amongst  us,  they  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  them.  Much  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
national  character.  People  do  a  great  number  of  things  abroad 
which  they  shrink  from  doing  at  home.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  we  Britons  are  excellent  people  out  of  our  own  country. 
It  is  certain  that  we  are  much  less  formal,  stately,  and  priggish 
than  at  home.  This  may  have  arisen,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
a  notion  that  our  doings  abroad  are  less  likely  to  be  seen  and 
known  by  our  friends — that  we  are  strangers  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, and  that  what  we  do  passes  for  nothing  among  people  who 
do  not  know  what  we  are.  But  we  put  it  to  any  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  whether  he  is  not  more  likely,  in 
these  days,  to  meet  his  friends  in  Paris  or  in  Frankfort  than  in 
Exeter  or  York.  The  chances  are^  that  in  a  single  autumn  day, 
you  will  meet  more  people  whom  you  know  in  a  German  town, 
or  watering-place,  than  in  the  course  of  a  week's  journey  in 
England.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  do  exceptionable  things, 
or  visit  exceptionable  places  abroad,  unknown  to  his  country- 
men. He  is  more  likely  to  be  detected  in  such  places  abroad 
than  at  home,  because  they  are  more  visited  by  respectable 
Englishmen.  Now-a-days,  indeed,  the  feeling  that  we  shall  not 
be  seen  gives  place  to  the  notion  that  we  do  not  care  if  we  are 
seen.  People  think  that  they  may  "  do  anything  abroad."  We 
have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  moral  or  with  the  general 
bearings  of  the  question.  We  simply  speak  here  of  the  feeling 
as  it  affects  the  gregarious  style  of  living  from  which  men  shrink 
so  sensitively  at  home.  In  Paris,  an  Englishman  boldly  enters 
a  restaurant  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  sits  down  to  his  little 
table  not  caring  at  all  by  what  sort  of  people  he  may  be  sur- 
rounded. Or  he  takes  her  to  some  gardens  at  which  there  is 
dancing  of  rather  an  energetic  kind,  and  people  generally  are 
more  mirthful  than  sedate.  Perhaps  he  meets  a  friend  as  re- 
spectable and  decorous  as  himself,  and  they  mutually  observe 
tnat  it  is  a  funny  place.  But  in  England,  his  wife  must  eat  her 
dinner  in  her  own  private  apartment,  and  as  for  taking  her  to 
a  tea-garden,  he  might  as  well  divorce  her  at  once. 

Now  this  conventionality  is  really  a  very  serious  social  evil. 
In  London  itself  there  is  absolutely  no  place — except  some  of  the 
great  railway  hotels,  in  which  there  is  a  ladies'  coffeeroom,  and 
the  situation  of  these  is  often  a  prohibition — where  a  lady  can 
obtain  a  dinner,  without  hiring  a  private  room  for  the  purpose ; 
and  that,  in  a  busy  season,  she  may  not  always  be  able  to  secure. 
A  lady,  or  a  party  of  ladies,  with  or  without  a  gentleman,  come 
up  to  London  for  the  day  to  do  some  shopping,  to  visit  the  pic- 
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tare  galleries^  or  to  pay  some  visits,  and,  perhaps,  to  bear  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  evening.  They  do  not  want  their  dinner  the  less 
for  spending  an  active  bustling  day.  But  where  are  they  to  get 
it?  They  must  either  go  to  a  pastrycook's,  where  they  may 
have  a  basin  of  viscid  soup  and  some  oily  pastry,  or  they  mast 
go  to  an  hotel  and  hire  an  apartment,  if  they  can.  The  one  is 
very  uncomfortable,  the  other  is  very  expensive.*  How  different 
is  the  case  in  a  Continental  town.  1  ou  go,  for  example,  to  spend 
the  day  at  Frankfort,  from  some  neighbouring  watering-place, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  when  you  require  your  dinner  but 
to  walk  into  the  Hotel  de  Russie^  or  the  Hotel  d^Angleterre  with 
your  party,  and  to  tell  the  kelners  that  you  are  going  to  dine 
there.  You  get  a  first-rate  dinner,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and 
there  is  a  comfortable  reading-room,  where  you  may  sit  as  long 
as  you  like.  Or  if  you  go  from  the  town  to  the  watering-place 
you  are  equally  well  accommodated,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage, perhaps,  of  some  charming  gardens,  and  an  admirable 
German  band. 

We  think  we  hear  some  one  say,  ^*  All  this  may  be  very  well 
in  France,  or  in  Grermany,  but  it  Will  not  do  in  England.  I  go 
to  a  table-cFhote  with  my  wife,  and  I  sit  next  to  my  tailor." 
What  then  ?  Your  tailor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  highly  respect- 
able and  intelligent  man ;  and  unless  you  have  done  him  an  in- 
jury by  not  paying  his  bills,  there  need  be  nothing  disagreeable  in 
the  contact.  Moreover,  in  these  days  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
meet  him  in  the  it/r-^aa/of  Wiesbaden,  or  any  similar  place  abroad, 
than  at  a  table-^Thote  in  St  James*  Street.  The  answer  to  this 
will  be,  "  We  don't  care  what  we  do,  or  whom  we  meet  abroad. 
It  is  altogether  a  difierent  thing.'*  The  difference  is  precisely 
that  which  causes  it,  as  we  have  observed,  to  be  said,  that  the 
English  are  a  very  good  sort  of  people  abroad,  but  at  home,  in 
their  reserve  and  exclusiveness,  little  better  than  prigs. 

But  we  are  not  without  a  hope  that  this  exclusiveness  is  every 
year  diminishing, — rubbed  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  attrition  of 
foreign  travel.  Thousands  complain  of  the  restraint  which  is 
imposed  upon  them,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  ai*e  imposing  on 
themselves.  But  they  have  not  courage  to  set  the  exam|3e  of 
breaking  through  the  conventionality  which  oppresses  them. 
Others,  however,  we  believe,  seek  only  the  opportunity.  "  Show 
us  where  to  go,"  they  say,  "  and  we  will  go.     Show  us  to  what 

*  The  same  evil  exists  with  regmrd  to  tapper-hoiues.  A  party  of  friends  go 
together  to  a  play,  or  a  eoocert,  or  a  lectare,  and  would  fain  sup  togelher  alter  th« 
performance  is  oyer.  Bat  some  live  in  one  part  of  town,  some  at  another.  To 
meet  afterwards  at  the  honse  of  any  one  of  the  party  is  to  travel  a  great  innnl>ar 
of  additional  miles,  and  to  incur  a  vast  deal  of  Buperfluous  latigiie.  There  ia  nerer 
any  neceauty  for  this  on  the  Continent 
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public  place  we  can  resort  not  frequented  by  objectionable 
characters."  Now,  there  is  something  in  these  two  last  words 
which  calls  for  an  observation  or  two.  Doubtless  in  many 
houses  of  entertainment,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  "objec- 
tionable people''  are  to  be  met  The  conduct  of  such  persons 
in  such  places  is  seldom  objectionable ;  but  we  still  would  not 
advocate  resort  to  any  place  where  there  is  a  chance  of  being 
shocked  by  any  outward  impropriety  of  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  other  inmates  of  the  room.  What  we  wish  to  observe 
is,  that  respectable  people  make  respectable  places;  and  that 
there  are  many  houses  of  entertainment  which  are  frequented 
by  "objectionable  people"  only  because  unobjectionable  people 
are  not  pleased  to  frequent  them.  There  are  some,  douot- 
less,  which  now  have  got  a  taint  not  to  be  eradicated.  But 
there  would  be  no  fear  that  houses  opened  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  people  of  a  different  class  would  be  frequented  by  these 
"  objectionables.*'  Men  have  a  very  strong  reason  for  not  going 
under  equivocal  circumstances  to  places  where  they  may  meet 
friends  or  acquaintances  of  a  steadier  class;  and  even  fallen 
women  have  at  least  so  much  sense  of  propriety  as  not  to 
desire  to  obtrude  themselves  into  the  presence  of  their  happier 
sisters.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  too,  may  always 
exercise  some  discretion  as  to  admission,  and  retain  some  control 
afterwards.  Of  course  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  characters  of  all 
who  enter  his  house.  He  cannot  ask  to  see  their  marriage-lines, 
or  demand  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  parson  of  their 
parish.  All  he  can  insist  upon  is  the  appearance  of  propriety, — 
and  what  more,  in  such  cases,  is  necessary  T  There  are  other 
places  of  public  resort  besides  those  where  dinners  and  suppers 
are  provided,  in  which  our  wives  and  daughters  may  sit  beside 
people  with  anything  but  a  clean  bill  of  moral  health. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  apprehension  of  meeting  at  places 
of  public  entertainment  people  "objectionable"  on  the  score 
either  of  social  position,  or  moral  character,  is  in  reality  a  bug- 
bear, whilst  the  convenience  and  economy  of  such  resorts  are 
patent  and  undeniable  facts.  Liberal  as  she  is  in  her  hospitable 
invitations  to  men,  London,  bristling  with  conventionalities, 
seems  to  grudge  poor  woman  a  comfortable  meal.  Thus,  in 
small  things  as  in  great,  by  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  and 
vicious  system,  better  suited  to  an  eastern  than  to  a  western 
atmosphere,  do  we  heap  injuries  upon  women.  To  a  man  walk- 
ing from  the  Bank  to  Charing  Cross  it  appears  as  though  almost 
every  third  house  invited  him  to  enter,  and  yet  he  walks  reso- 
lutely on,  hungry  though  he  be,  because  he  knows  that  on  the 
other  side  of  Charhig  Cross  lies  Pall  Mall,  where  his  Club  pro- 
vides better  entertainment.     But  if  his  wife  or  daughter  be  on 
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his  arm,  they  must  content  themselves  with  an  ice,  a  ban,  or  at 
best  a  basin  of  sonp  at  the  pastiycook^s. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  places  of  resort  for 
ladies  and  families,  in  London,  and  other  great  towns,  is  much 
augmented  by  the  facility  with  which  the  railways  whirl  them 
up  to  the  metropolitan  or  provincial  capitals  from  their  houses 
in  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  such  an  hotel  as  the  Great 
Western  at  Paddington  fulfils  almost  every  condition  of  such  a 
house  of  resort,  the  table-dHhoie  only  excepted.  But  the  situa- 
tion, save  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  especially  erected, 
are  fatal  to  it.  To  travellers  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  it 
is  an  immense  boon.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  used  by 
those  who,  living  on  the  line,  come  up  to  visit  mends,  or  trans- 
act business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyburnia,  or  Westboumia, 
or  by  whatsoever  name  the  extensive  regions  about  Paddington 
and  Kensington  gravel  pits  are  properly  named.  But  if  tlirir 
business  lies  elsewhere,  the  visitor  from  Slough  or  Maidenhead 
will  derive  no  more  benefit  from  an  hotel  at  the  Terminus  than 
if  he  lived  at  Croydon  or  Reigate.  It  is  not  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  the  day,  just  after  leaving  home,  or  just  before  re- 
turning to  it,  that  the  refreshment  of  which  we  speak  is  needed. 
A  good  central  situation  is  required  to  give  effect  to  such  an 
establishment.  Situation,  indeed,  in  such  matters,  if  not  the 
first  thing,  the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing,  may  be  not 
unfairly  said  to  be  the  first  and  the  second. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a  company 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  to  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  an  enormous  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London 
— a  spot  which  has  been  described,  by  high  authority,  as  "  the 
finest  site  in  Eqrope.'*  Where  now  stands  that  unsightly  build- 
ing, known  as  the  National  Gallery,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
Imperial  Hotel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  situa- 
tion. It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  London.  It  is  near  the  Palace, 
near  the  Parliament,  near  the  public  offices,  near  the  clubs, 
near  the  theatres,  and  near  many  pf  the  best  shops  in  London. 
It  is  the  point  of  divergence  whence  nearly  all  the  public  traffic 
of  the  town  radiates  towards  the  four  great  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  an  elevated  and  an  open  situation,  and  it  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  most  cheerful  views  in  the  whole  metro- 
polis. It  18  unexceptionable,  indeed,  in  itself,  and  unexception- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  reouir^.  Whether  it  is 
obtainable  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  the  National  Gtd- 
lery  has  been  for  some  time  doomed,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  as  to  when  our  pictures  are  to  find  another  habitation. 
The  Barracks  at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery,  (which  on 
many  accoants,  it  is  desirabia  to  reBiovse,)and  several  private 
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houses  must  also  be  thrown  down  ;  and  the  purchase  of  this  pro- 
perty also  is  embraced  in  the  speculation.  The  proposed  capital 
to  carry  out  these  objects  is  a  million  of  money. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  erection  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre 
at  Paris — a  gigantic  and  magnificent  hotel  which  proposes  to  com- 
bine moderate  charges  with  the  best  and  most  varied  accommo- 
dation— has  proximately  suggested  this  undertaking.  But  our 
hotels  have  been  gradually  expanding  in  size ;  and  it  has  come 
now  to  be  well  understood,  that  the  larger  they  are,  the  better 
they  are.  A  different  notion  was  once  entertained.  People 
used  to  say  that  they  would  be  lost  in  such  extensive  buildings 
—that  they  would  never  find  their  way  about  them — that  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  get  their  orders  attended  to,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  they  could  be  comfortable.  ^^  It  may  be  all 
very  well,"  it  was  said,  ^^  for  my  Lord  Duke  and  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis,  with  their  suites  of  men-servants  and  maid-servants 
— tlieir  extensive  orders  and  their  large  disbursements — to  enter 
such  palaces  as  these,  but  small  people  unattended,  spending  little, 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  intruders,  miserably  out  of  place." 
But  experience  ha^  shown  all  this  to  be  a  mistake.  In  these 
large  hotels,  with  their  simplicity  of  construction,  and  their  com- 
pleteness of  organization,  we  run  far  less  chance  of  being  lost  and 
neglected  than  in  establishments  of  inferior  size.  There  are 
certain  hotels,  as  Mivart's  and  the  Clarendon,  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  chance  travellers ;  they  rely  principally  upon 
an  established  connexion,  and  their  profits  are  derived  not  from 
a  continually  incoming  and  outgoing  crowd,  but  from  a  few 
wealthy  customers  who  reside  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  the 
house.  These  are  a  class  of  hotels  aui  generu^  hotels  for  the 
few.  We  are  writing  now  of  hotels  for  the  many.  The  pro- 
prietors of  such  establishments  as  the  Great  Western  or  the 
Lord  Warden,  know  that  it  is  not  upon  the  custom  of  dukes 
and  marquises,  or  even  kings  and  emperors,  that  they  are  likely 
to  grow  rich.  They  look  for  their  profits  from  a  continual  stream 
of  small  people.  A  man  who  merely  seeks  bis  bed  and  his 
breakfast,  and  spends  his  six  or  seven  shillings  at  one  of  these 
magnificent  houses,  is  treated  with  as  much  civility  and  atten- 
tion as  though  he  spent  twice  as  many  pounds.  In  these  large 
establishments  there  is  no  confusion,  no  hurry,  no  delay,  no  ne- 
glect. Everything  goes  on  with  the  precision  and  punctuality 
of  clock-woric.  Every  guest  is  treated  with  the  same  attention. 
You  are  a  small  customer  to-day,  perhaps,  but  you  may  be  a 
large  one  to-morrow ;  and  every  man'*8  good  word  is  the  same. 
It  is  only  by  looking  at  matters  thus  in  the  concrete,  that  the 
proprietor  of  auoh  an  hotel  can  command  success. 

That  large  hotels  are  not  meant  for  small  cnsloaMbjiiJ 
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therefore,  a  mistake.  They  are  meant  for  customers  of  all 
classes^  and  no  man  should  be  deterred  from  entering  them  by 
the  sight  of  their  magnificent  frontage,  and  the  thought  that  he 
only  intends  to  spend  his  half-a-dozen  shillings  under  their  acres 
of  roof.  This  imaginary  objection,  then,  to  size  being  removed, 
no  other  remains.  In  a  commercial  country  like  Great  Britain, 
it  is  peifectly  well  understood  that  the  larger  the  scale  on  which 
a  business  of  any  kind  is  carried  on,  the  more  reasonable  the 
terms  on  which  the  speculator  can  afford  to  supply  the  individual 
consumer.  A  small  profit  on  a  great  number  of  transactions  is 
better  than  a  large  profit  on  a  few.  Large  concerns  always 
undersell  small  ones;  and  hotels  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  we  have  heard  it  said  that  these  grand  new  hotels  are  con- 
structed in  so  costly  a  manner — that  their  internal  and  external 
decoration  are  such  that  large  profits  must  be  extorted  from  the 
customer  on  account  of  the  capital  sunk  in  mere  ornament.  ^^  You 
must  pay  some  how  or  other,"  it  is  said,  ^^  for  all  that  carved  stone 
and  carved  wood ;  all  that  plate  glass,  all  that  gilt  and  papver-machi. 
You  cannot  expect  to  live  in  a  palace  as  cheap  as  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house."  Now,  all  this  is  true  as  regards  the  fact  itself, 
but  not  as  regards  the  inference  which  some  people  would  draw 
from  it.  Against  this  disbursement  something  must  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  profit.  There  is  the  interest  of  the  money  sunk, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ornament  to  be  set  down  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  account  But  this  decoration  brings  custom  every^ 
where.  It  brings  custom  to  the  shop,  it  brings  custom  to  the 
gin-palace,  and  it  brings  custom  to  the  hotel.  The  number  of 
customers  is  so  great  that  the  individual  contribution  of  each  is 
infinitesimally  small.  The  tax  is  too  light  to  be  felt.  A  large 
hotel  can  better  afford  to  cover  the  walls  of  its  coffee-room  with 
artistical  designs  in  papier-mache  than  a  small  one  with  a  com* 
mon  flock  paper.  We  travel  at  a  cheaper  rate  now  in  large 
steamers  magnificently  decorated  than  we  once  did  in  small  and 
dingy  ones.  Proprietors  well  know  that  money  laid  out  in  this 
way  is  advantageously  expended.  It  brings  custom,  and  soon 
returns  to  the  coffers  from  which  it  was  extracted. 

Experience,  indeed,  has  hitherto  shown  that  laiige  hotels  are 
cheaper  than  small  ones.  It  is  true  that  they  are  institutions  of 
recent  growth,  and  as  yet  we  cannot  speak  decisively  of  the 
financial  results  of  the  experiment  We  are  only  writing  now 
of  the  Question  as  it  affects  the  customer ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubtea  that  he  is  the  gainer.  One  very  great  advantage 
afforded  by  these  establishments  is  the  graduated  aeale  of  charge 
for  accommodation.  At  the  Great  Western  Hotel  at  Padding- 
ton,  for  example,  there  is  a  printed  tariff  placed  in  all  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  notel^  which  enables  the  visitor  to 
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choose  the  price  at  which  he  desires  to  be  lodged.  He  may  pay 
five  shillings  a  night  for  his  bed-room,  or  he  may  pay  eighteen- 
pence.  The  difference  is  for  tlie  most  part  in  the  situation  of 
the  room.  He  may  ascend  one  flight  of  steps,  or  he  may  ascend 
three  or  four.  Whatever  his  elevation  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  be 
well  lodged,  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  well-furnished  room.  If  he 
be  young,  and  travelling  alone,  he  will  not  care  to  mount  a  few 
additional  steps.  There  is  the  same  gradation  of  charges  with 
respect  to  sittmg-rooms.     So  that  every  one  knows  precisely  the 

Erice  at  which  he  is  lodged.  This  in  itself  is  a  reform  introduced 
y  the  proprietors  of  the  large  hotels,  for  which  the  public  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful.  The  charge  for  accommodation  in 
the  old  hotels  used  to  be  very  arbitrary.  No  man  knew  at 
what  price  he  was  living  until  his  bill  was  presented  to  him. 
The  same  fixed  tariff  witn  regard  to  meals  and  other  incidental 
charges  is  placed  in  all  the  public  and  private  rooms  of  the  large 
hotels.  So  that  every  visitor  may  calculate  to  a  sixpence  the 
cost  at  which  he  is  living.  The  same  custom,  it  is  true,  might 
obtain,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  hotels  of  any  dimensions  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  large  establishments  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
and  variety  of  accommodation  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  gra- 
duate, except  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  their  charges  for  accom- 
modation,— it  is  only  in  them  that  there  can  be  rooms  on  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors, — bed-rooms  with  or  without 
sitting-rooms,  with  or  without  dressing-rooms, — large  bed-rooms, 
small  bed-rooms,  large  sitting-rooms,  small  sitting-rooms,  double- 
bedded-rooms,  single-bedded  rooms;  in  short,  every  possible 
description  of  apartment.  It  is  only  in  such  establistimenta, 
therefore,  that  a  man,  be  he  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  can 
live  precisely  according  to  his  purse  and  his  wishes.  The  more 
extensive  the  establishment,  the  greater  the  variety  of  accommo- 
dation that  can  be  offered,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  carried,  in  such  an  hotel  as  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  in  Trafalgar  Square,  even  further  than  it  now  is  in  the 
Euston,  the  Great  Western,  and  other  hotels. 

Another  very  striking  advantage  peculiar  to  the  capacious 
houses  of  which  we  are  speaking  is,  that  the  extensive  area  which 
they  cover,  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  which  they  receive, 
enable  the  proprietor  to  set  aside  considerable  space  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  public  or  gregarious  accommodation  of  those 
guests  who  do  not  hire  private  apartments.  The  area  so  appro- 
priated may  not  be  proportionably  larger  than  in  houses  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  it  is  far  more  advantageously  distributed* 
bistead  of  the  entire  space  being  given  up,  as  of  old,  to  a  dingy 
cofiee-room,  with  hheMjuij  aeceiHit  iif  empty  boxes  or  tables^ 
there  is  one  <tf  ample  tSt  liiiiiwidpMi  nHteienttoitti  dieerf ully  full, 
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but  not  inconveniently  crowded.  Attached  to  it  are  a  reading- 
and-writing  room,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  removed  from  the 
odours  of  dinner,  the  noise  of  its  preparation,  and  the  continual 
passing  and  repassing  of  waiters.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
wellnsupplied  lavatory,  in  which,  if  you  be  a  guest  in  the  house, 
you  can  wash  yourself  at  any  hour  after  leaving  your  apartment 
in  the  morning,  without  the  toil  of  ascending  a  century  of  stairs ; 
and  if  you  be  not  a  resident,  without  sending  for  a  chamber- 
maid, and  giving  her  a  shilling  for  five  minutes'  use  of  a  bed- 
room. This  last-mentioned  improvement  in  modem  hotel  ma- 
nagement is  one  the  advantage  of  which  all  who  have  travelled 
much  will  readily  recognise.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
great  hotels,  though  we  believe  that  our  praise  is  of  very  limited 
application  to  others.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  Old  Ship 
Hotel  at  Brighton, — a  comfortable,  well-managed  establishment, 
— has  had  for  many  years  the  accommodation  of  which  we  speak, 
and,  doubtless,  others  might  be  named  equally  well  equipped  in 
this  respect.  We  could  name,  however,  a  va^t  number  that  are 
not.  But  we  may  assume  that  no  monster  hotel  will  ever  be 
without  such  accommodation. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  general  subject  of  tables- 
dhdUj  that  we  need  hardly  express  here  our  hope  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square  will  take  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  instituting  them  in  their  gigantic 
establishment — we  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  a  good 
well-served  dinner  on  table  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  another 
at  half-past  six,  would  never  be  in  want  of  customers.  The  price 
should  oe  from  three  to  four  shillings  a-bead.  Residents  in  the 
house,  giving  in  their  names  before  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
should  have  precedence ;  then  visitors  for  the  day  writing  their 
names  in  the  book,  and  paying  for  their  dinner-tickets  in  advance, 
such  tickets  giving  the  right  of  entry  to  the  public  coffee  and 
reading-rooms ;  and  lastly,  chance  guests  presenting  themselves 
at  the  dinner  hour.  The  early  table  would  be,  for  the  most 
part,  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  country  ;  the  later  one  by 
people  engaged  during  the  day  in  London.  We  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  if  the  experiment  prove  to  be  a  fisiilure.  Such 
tables^Thote  would  be  attended  largely  by  the  better  class  of 
foreigners  in  London.  At  present,  foreigners  of  good  family 
and  condition,  but  moderate  means,  do  not  easily  find  a  fitting 
asylum  for  themselves  in  our  great  metropolis.  We  have  beard 
of  Englishmen  recommending  young  French  or  Italian  gentle- 
men to  Mivarfs,  where  they  have  drunk  expensive  clarets  at 
breakfast,  and  spent  a  week  among  us  instead  of  a' month.     Such 

gmtlemen  may  not  be  able  to  live  at  Mivart's,  but  it  does  not 
How,  on  that  account,  thai  they  should  resort  to  Leicester 
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Square.  Thej  come  to  see  London,  and  they  want  a  central 
situation.  An  extensive  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square^  with  a  good 
tabU-cChotey  and  moderate  prices,  would  secure  a  larger  number 
of  the  better  class  of  foreigners  in  London.  It  would  be  credit- 
able to  the  country.  As  it  is,  foreigners  complain  bitterly  either 
of  the  bad  accommodation  or  the  high  prices  of  our  hotels. 

With  the  exception  of  the  institution  of  tablea-^eThoUy  we  do 
not  at  present  see  that  there  can  be  any  very  material  improve- 
ments upon  the  accommodaticm  afforded  by  the  large  hotels  now 
in  existence  at  the  great  railway  stations.  We  doubt^  too, 
whether  the  scale  of  charges  can  be  materially  reduced.  If  there 
be  a  reduction  more  just  and  more  feasible  than  any  other  it  is 
in  the  articles  of  coals  and  candles.  We  think  that  the  charge  of 
eighteen-pence  a-day  for  a  sitting-room  fire,  and  a  shilling  a-night 
for  a  bed-room  fire  is  unreasonably  high.  In  the  dearest  of 
times  no  such  amount  of  coals  can  be  used,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons,  scarcely  a  third  of  it  With  regard  to  the  lights,  the 
travelling  public  have  long  felt  the  charge  for  wax,  which  now- 
a-days  never  is  wax^  to  be  a  grievous  one,  and  greatly  to  be  re- 
sented. In  these  hard  war  times,  a  pair  of  composite  candles 
costs  fbuivpence.  But  we  do  not  see  why  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  our  London  hotels  candles  should  be  used  at  all.  Gas 
is  burnt  in  all  the  public  rooms  and  all  the  passages ;  and,  in 
the  north,  very  generally  in  the  bed-rooms  of  the  hotels.  We 
see  no  reason  wny  there  should  not  be  gas-lamps  in  all  the 
sitting-rooms,  and  the  gas  included  in  the  original  charge  for  the 
apartm^it.  We  are  very  much  mistaken,  too,  if  proprietors 
would  not  be  gainers  in  the  end  by  the  change. 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  oi  the  high  prices 
charged  at  English  hotels  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
them,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  have  little  or  no 
custom,  whilst  the  continental  hotels  enjoy,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  fixed  support  of  the  resident  populaticm.  Our  own  experi- 
ence of  the  continental  hoteb  is  not,  certainly,  much  in  favour 
of  their  comparative  cheapnesa  We  could  produce  foreign  hotd 
bills  more  startling  than  any  Paterfamilias  ever  publishes  in  the 
Times  in  illustration  of  the  exorbitant  charges  o£  British  hotels. 
Comingstraight  from  Ciologne  we  have  thought  Dover  reason- 
able. But  setting  the  question  of  comparative  cheapness  aside, 
we  would  observe  that  the  circumstance  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, as  necessitating  a  high  scale  of  diarges^  is  not  likely  to 
operate  with  much  cogency  upon  a  monster  establishment,  com*- 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  in  a  central  situation  in  London.  There 
would  necessarily  be  a  somewhat  larger  influx  of  guests  in  thb 
season  than  out  of  the  season.  But  such  an  establishment  would, 
lo  a  great  extent,  be  independent  of  seasons.    It  would  be  largel^ 
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supported  by  the  resident  population,  and,  in  all  probability,  as 
we  have  said,  be  resorted  to  by  people  who  come  from  the  country 
to  spend  a  day  of  business  or  pleasure  in  town.  There  might  in 
the  autumn  be  some  slackness — but  no  more  than  would  be  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  cleansing  and  repairs.  There  would  be 
none  of  that  utter  silence  and  solitude  which  you  may  find,  for 
example,  in  an  hotel  at  Windermere,  when  the  tourist  season  is 
over. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  an  establishment  as  it  is 
proposed  to  institute  in  Trafalgar  Square,  being  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Clubs,  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen 
will  be  disposed  to  use  it  as  a  sleeping-house,  stepping  across  to 
the  Union  or  other  Club  house  tor  their  meals.  "  The  Clubs 
alone,"  it  may  be  asserted,  '^  will  mar  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking.  It  is  cheaper  to  feed  at  a  Club  than  at  an  hotel." 
But  all  this  is  extremely  questionable.  Neither,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  the  assertion  true,  nor  the  inference  sound.  We  know  that  a 
club  is  presumed  to  be  conducted  on  the  mutual  benefit  princi- 
ple. Every  member  is  in  part  proprietor  of  his  own  hotel.  It 
18  presumed  that  he  eats  and  arinks  everything  at  little  more 
than  cost  price.  His  donation  and  subscription  pay,  it  is  said, 
for  the  building,  the  furniture,  and  the  establishment — but  if  a 
man  dinea  at  an  hotel,  his  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  building, 
the  furniture,  and  the  establishment,  must  be  added  on  to  the 
charge  of  the  dinner.  It  ^^  stands  to  reason,"  therefore,  it  is 
said,  that  he  must  dine  cheaper  at  the  Club.  Now  what  the 
reason  of  the  case  may  be  little  matters.  It  is  more  important  to 
consider  the  fact.  That  a  man  eats  his  club  dinner  at  cost-price, 
or  anything  nearly  resembling  cost-price,  is  clearly  a  delusion. 
He  has  only  to  go  to  market  some  day  to  ascertain  the  difierence. 
It  is  true,  that  for  the  "  joint"  you  are  charged  at  your  club, 
eighteenpence  on  an  average,  and  that  dinner  ofi*  the  joint  is  set 
down  at  half-a-crown,  in  the  tariff  of  hotel-charges.  But  at  the 
hotel  this  one  charge  includes  everything — vegetables,  bread, 
cheese,  sauces,  &c. ;  whilst  at  the  Club,  on  tne  other  hand, 
there  is  a  supplementary  fixed  charge,  called  "  table,"  which,  at 
some  clubs  is  sixpence,  at  others  ninepence,  and  others  a  snil- 
ling,  to  be  added  on  to  the  account,  whatever  the  meal  may  be. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  club  charges  and  the 
hotel  charges  in  respect  of  a  plain  dinner  is  small  or  none.  The 
charge  for  fish  is  nearly  the  same.  An  hotel  breakfast  is  a  little 
dearer  than  a  club  breakfast,  but  men  will  seldom  grudge  an 
additional  sixpence  for  the  privilege  of  not  '^turning  out*  to 
breakfast.  Bed  and  breakfast  are  assuredly  blessings  to  be 
enjoyed  under  the  same  roof.  If,  indeed,  a  man  can  get  under 
the  roof  that  covers  him  any  kind  of  meal,  at  neariy  the  sanid 
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cost  as  elsewhere,  he  will  be  slow  to  go  abroad  for  it.  It  may 
not  be  much  trouble  to  walk  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Pall 
Mall,  but  it  is  often  more  than  a  man  cares  to  do  on  a  rainy  or 
snowy  night.  We  are  slow  to  go  out  of  doors  for  what  we  can 
get  in  doors.  This  fact  has  been  recently  illustrated,  and  in  a 
painful  manner,  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Masters,  the  hotel*keeper  of 
Sydenham.  He  opened  an  hotel  on  a  large  scale  witnin  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Visitors  flocked  to  it.  For 
some  time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  accommodation.  The  under- 
taking promised  to  be  a  most  prosperous  one.  But  dining-rooms 
were  opened  in  the  Palace  itselr.  Mr.  Masters  lost  his  cus- 
tomers, and  got  into  the  Gazette.  The  Bankruptcy  Commis- 
sioners thought  it  a  very  hard  case,  and  immediately  awarded 
him  a  first-class  certificate.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  situation. 
As  we  have  already  said,  if  it  be  not  the  first  thing,  the  second 
thing,  and  the  third  thing,  it  is  at  all  events  the  first  and  the 
second. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  contiguity  of  the  Clubs 
will  be  injurious  to  the  hotel.  It  is  possible  that,  in  course  of 
time,  the  hotel  may  be  injurious  to  the  Club.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  in  every  Club  who  reside  wholly 
or  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  do  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
Club  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  this  privilege 
they  pay  annually  some  £10.  Every  ^nner  such  member  eats 
at  his  Club  not  improbablv  costs  him  a  guinea,  in  addition  to  the 
bill  presented  to  hmi  by  the  steward.  What  does  he  reallv  gain 
by  such  a  connexion  f  It  is  said  that  he  sees  his  frienas  and 
makes  acquaintances.  Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
Clubs  are  called  clubs, — lucus  d  nan  lucendoj — because  there  is 
really  nothing  ^^  clubbable"  about  them.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  in  the  majority  of  Clubs  men  go 
on  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  meeting  each  other  every 
day,  and  never  exchanging  a  word.  How,  then,  shall  a  man 
who  visits  the  Club  once  a  month  break  down  this  barrier  of 
reserve  t  There  are  really  more  acquaintances  made  in  a  coffee- 
room  than  in  a  club-room.  If  a  man  has  ready-made  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  his  Club,  of  course  he  may  meet  them  there. 
But  it  IS  very  questionable  whether  he  will  make  any  new  ones. 
It  is  pleasant,  however,  when  a  man  goes  up  to  town  to  know 
that  he  has  a  place  of  resort  to  which  be  mav  betake  himself  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  to  read  a  paper,  to  write  a  letter,  to  eat  a 
dinner,  or  to  smoke  a  cigar.  All  these  requirements  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  met  by  a  well-constructed  and  well-organized 
hotel.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  some  people  may 
discover  in  time  that  the  hotel  fulfils  all  the  conditioas  of  a  Club, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  that  its  yisitora  may  sleep 
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under  the  roof.  We  need  not  add,  that  if  the  hotel  be  dearer 
than  the  Clnb,  the  £8  or  £10  of  subscription  saved  will  pay  the 
overcharge  of  a  great  many  bills. 

In  striking  the  account  between  the  Club  and  the  hotel,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  hotels,  such  as  we  have  ima- 
gined, or  rather  such  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  see,  are,  in 
reality,  family-clubs.  At  one  of  these  hotels,  a  man  may  enjoy 
himself  in  a  state  of  perfect  celibacy  or  misogynism,  or  he  may 
bring  his  wife  and  children  to  the  great  hotel-club  with  him. 
He  may  betake  himself  to  his  reading-room,  or  his  smoking-room 
if  he  will.  He  has,  indeed,  all  the  advantages  of  the  exclusive 
manVclub  within  his  reach,  and  yet  may  allow  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  see  something  of  the  same  gregarious  style  of  life. 

We  have  one  more  suggestion  of  a  practical  kind  to  make  be- 
fore we  pass  on  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  hotel  question.  We  offer  it,  however,  with  some  hesita- 
tion. It  appears  to  us,  assuming  that  the  project  of  a  grand 
central  hotel  in  Trafidgar  Square,  (or  any  other  locality,)  can 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  area  of  the  ground  purchased,  after 
its  distribution  and  arrangement  for  all  purposes  of  hotel  accom- 
modation upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  should  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  leave  any  unappropriated  space,  something  of  a  bazaar, 
arcade,  or  passaae  of  shops  under  the  same  common  roof  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  visitor,  and  an  exceedingly  profit- 
able speculation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel.  In  the  Colonies 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel  to  keep  a 
large  store  attached  to  it,  at  which  travellers — especially  tra- 
vellers by  sea,  touching  at  a  strange  port — may  replenish  them- 
selves. Men  buy  everything  that  they  want,  and  a  great  deal 
that  they  do  not  want,  simply  because  they  find  it  ^^  so  conve- 
nient." We  would  not  turn  the  proprietors  of  our  hotels  into 
colonial  store-keepers,  but  we  give  this  as  anotlier  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  proximity  ;  and  we  do  not  at  present  see  any 
strong  objection,  supposing  there  be  any  unappropriated  space, 
to  allot  some  portion  of  it  to  an  arcade  or  colonnade  of  really 
good  shops.  These  shops  might  either  be  retained  by  the  com- 
pany, putting  their  own  servants  in  them,  or  let  off  to  responsible 
parties— a  preference  in  all  cases  being  given  to  shareholders.^ 


*  As  we  write,  a  paper  la  put  into  our  hands  containing  the  outline  seheme  of  a 
monster  hotel,  to  be  erected  io  Toronto  (Canada),  from  which  we  gather  that  a 
conriderable  portion  of  the  ground-floor  is  to  be  dcToted  to  shops.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that  Toronto  is  not  London,  and  that  what  is  suited  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  one  city  may  not  be  suited  to  another.  But  in  ail  parts  of  the  world 
people  understand  the  advantages  of  proximity,  and  we  know  few  phiees  where 
there  is  so  often  a  strong  inducement  not  to  go  out  of  doon — or,  in  other  words, 
into  the  rain  and  the  mad— as  in  Ifondcm. 
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We  have  said  much  seemingly  with  especial  reference  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Imperial  Hotel  Company,  which  foreshadows  the  design 
of  a  gigantic  hoase  of  entertainment  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  but, 
except  that  we  consider  Tra&lgar  Square  as  the  best  site  for 
such  an  hotel  in  the  whole  kingdom,  we  merely  proposed  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  given  type  or  quantity,  representmg  a  general 
idea  in  our  mind.  Of  the  project  itself  we  only  know  what  we 
have  read  in  the  public  prints,  and  bf  its  chances  of  realiza- 
tion, nothing.  The  site  itself  may  be  as  readily  obtainable  for 
such  a  purpose  as  the  site  of  St.  James'  Palace  or  Holyrood. 
But  we  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  or  any  similar  scheme 
with  the  greatest  interest,  under  the  conviction  that  such  esta- 
blishments will  make  a  great  addition  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public. 

And  we  do  not  see  that  any  counterbalancing  evil  is  to  be 
apprehended.  Every  now  and  then  in  oonnexion  with  this  sub- 
ject we  hear  indistinct  allusions  to  France  and  America — and 
a  blow  that  is  to  be  somehow  struck  at  English  domestic  life. 
But  it  is  very  possible  to  give  freer  scope  to  the  hotel-system  of 
the  country,  without  breaking  up  all  our  private  establishments. 
We  by  no  means  recommend  the  heads  of  English  families  to  give 
up  house-keeping  and  to  live  at  hotels.  Nor  would  we  exhort 
husband  and  wife  to  go  out  every  day  together  or  separately, 
and  get  their  dinner  at  a  restaurateur^s  instead  of  taxing  the 
energies  of  the  good  plain  cook.  We  believe  that  without  any 
injury  to  the  domestic  character  of  the  people  of  England,  we 
may  have  much  better  houses  of  public  entertainment  than  we  at 
present  possess.  The  hotel  is  not  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  home.  We  simply  desire  good  and  cheap  accommodation 
for  those  who  are  away  from  their  homes. 

In  America  there  are  ^gantic  hotels  and  boarding-houses. 
And  it  is  common  for  married  people,  especially  young  married 
people,  to  repudiate  the  cares  of  house-keeping  and  to  ride  loosely 
at  anchor  at  one  of  these  overgrown  establishments.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  speaks,  with  commiseration  rather  than  with  scorn,  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  ladies  spend  the  day — ^giggling,  and  gos- 
siping, and  looking  out  of  window.  It  is  admitted,  she  says, 
that  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  in  such  establishments  but 
dress  and  talk,  and  there  is  no  end  therefore  to  the  difficulties, 
domestic  and  commercial,  in  which  gentlemen  are  involved  by 
the  indiscreet  confidences  of  their  wives.  There  are  other  evils, 
too,  than  these,  as  we  readily  allow ;  but  we  hardly  think  that 
they  need  be  insisted  upon  here.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  hotel 
or  the  boarding-house  supplanting  the  English  home.  House- 
keeping is  an  easier  business  in  England  than  in  America.  It  is 
the   absence  of  an  efficient  system  of  domestic  service   that 
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drives  married  people  to  the  boarding»hoase  in  the  United 
States.  People  may  and  do  complain  among  us,  perhaps  some- 
what unreasonably,  that  they  cannot  get  good  servants  ;  but  in 
America  the  complaint  often  is  that  they  cannot  cet  any.  Eng- 
lish women  generally  like  house-keeping,  and  the  little  diflScoIties 
and  distresses  of  which  they  complam,  rather,  on  the  whole,  give 
piquancy  to  the  occupation.  If  ^'  the  greatest  plague  in  life" 
were  to  drive  an  English  family  to  seek  safety  and  solace  in  an 
hotel  or  boarding-house,  they  would  very  soon  return  again  to 
the  pleasing  anxieties  of  keeping  house. 

But  although  the  charms  of  home  are^  and  ever  will  be, 
appreciable  by  the  English  people,  and  no  one  can  fitly  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  a  welLordered 
private  establishment,  however  small,  and  those  of  the  best  hotel 
ever  instituted,  there  is  a  state  of  life  midway  between  home- 
life  and  hotel-life,  which  appears  to  us  to  possess  the  advantages 
of  neither,  but  to  be  in  every  respect  inferior  to  both.  Life  in 
lodgings  is  a  wretched  state  of  existence  at  best.  It  is  neither 
fish  nor  fiesh  nor  good  red  herring.  It  has  neither  the  comfort 
and  privacy  of  home,  nor  the  freedom  and  independence  of  an 
hotel.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  more  economical  than  either  or 
both,  but  generally  speaking  what  a  man  gains  by  it  in  one 
direction  he  loses  in  another.  The  peculations  of  landladies  are 
proverbial.  Lodging-house  keepers'  bills  are,  in  some  respects, 
more  astounding  than  hotel-keepers'.  You  never  know  what 
they  are  until  they  come.  At  hotels  there  are,  or  ought  always 
to  be,  fixed  prices,  patent  to  every  guest,  so  that  he  may  calcu- 
late his  cost  of  living  to  a  shilling.  Let  a  man  betake  himself 
with  his  wife  and  a  child  or  two,  to  Brighton  or  some  other 
fashionable  watering-place,  locate  himself  in  ^^  Apartments,"  and 
make  the  experiment  of  economical  living.  We  were  abioat  to 
say  that  he  will  soon  wish  himself  in  a  well-ordered  hotel.  But 
such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  An  experienced  landlady  under- 
stands her  calling  far  too  well  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  render  her 
little  accounts.  She  ^^  cannot  get  in  the  tradesmens'  bills — they 
are  such  troublesome,  dilatory  people :"  or,  perhaps,  there  has 
been  some  mistake  in  them,  and  she  has  sent  them  back  to  be 
corrected.  The  full  and  painful  truth  is  seldom  permitted  to 
dawn  upon  a  man,  until  he  has  decided  upon  taking  his  depart 
ture.  The  landlady,  we  repeat,  knows  her  business  a  great  deal 
too  well  to  scare  him  away  by  a  premature  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  her  trade. 

Now  although  we  should  never  wish  to  substitute  the  hotel 
for  the  permanent  home,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  nol 
be  substituted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  occasional  lod^^ng. 
Why  should  people  going,  for  a  week  or  a  month,  to   the 
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sea-side  to  eat  (as  the  orientals  say)  a  little  air,  go  running 
about  the  place  in  search  of  apartments,  and  fix  themselves  as 
the  guest  of  some  stranger  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  and 
who  IS  in  nowise  responsible  to  public  opinion  or  amenable  to 
public  criticism  ?    Or  why  should  they,  unaer  the  same  conditions, 
and  with  still  less  chance  of  success,  domicile  themselves  in  a 
dingy  lodging  in  London,  when  they  go  up  on  business  from 
the  country  ?     The  common  announcement  in  the  latter  case  is, 
"  Oh  1  I  shall  go  at  first  to  an  hotel,  and  then  look  out  for  a 
lodging."     In  the  former  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to 
start  at  once  from  the  railway  on  a  lodging-hunt.     But  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  straight  to  an  hotel,  and 
leave  it  only  when  they  leave  the  place.      The  mere  house 
accommodation  of  an  hotel  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  private 
apartments,  and  the  legitimate  profits  on  the  meals  provided  in 
the  hotel  will  seldom  exceed  the  blackmail  levied  by  a  rapacious 
landlady.     The  English  public  may  (as  Mr.  Ellis  of  Brighton 
says)  be  "  a  home-loving  public :"  but  they  are  not  a  lodging- 
loving  public.     Neither  are  they  a  stay-at-home  public.     When 
they  travel  abroad,  (and  who  in  these  days  does  not  travel  ?) 
although  they  frequently  spend  weeks  at  the  same  place,  they 
are  content  to  live  at  the  hotels.     To  this  some  will  answor, 
"  Yes ;   because  they  are  cheaper  and  better."     But  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  they  should  be  cheaper  and  better.     As  we 
have  already  said,   we  doubt  much   whether  they  are.      The 
cheapness  is  more  imaginary  than  real.     We  may,  it  is  true,  get 
more  for  our  money,  but  that  is  chiefly  because  the  establish- 
ments are  larger,  the  hotels  more  frequented,  and  cookery  better 
understood.     The  general  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
hotel  system,  which  we  have  been  supposing,  will  obviate  much 
of  this.     If  customers  are  few,  dishes  must  be  few  :  the  cuisine 
can  present  no  great  variety.     We  must  fall  back,  then,  on  the 
inevitable  steaks  and  chops.      But  numbers  will   bring   both 
cheapness  and  diversity,  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
Englishmen  require.     As  to  the  former,  we  repeat  our  convic- 
tion, that  the  charge  of  a  well-ordered  hotel  ought  not  to  render 
living  there  more  expensive  than  in  apartments ;  and  as  to  the 
question  of  social  morality,  we  hold  that  the  hotel  is  an  infinitely 
more  useful  institution  than  the  lodging-house,  which  is  often 
little  better  than  a  den  of  thieves. 

Indeed,  the  domesticity  of  hotel-life,  the  subject  being  properly 
regarded,  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  It  is  altogether 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  attractiveness  of  such  institutions 
will  have  the  efiect  of  sundering  domestic  ties  and  separating 
members  of  families.  No  small  thing  is  it  for  a  man  to  get  the 
advantages  of  a  home  and  a  club  under  the  same  roof     A  man 
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goes  up  to  London,  or  anj  other  lar^e  town  fix*  a  month,- laktog 
his  wife  with  him.  They  settle  themselves  in  lodging  which, 
in  all  probability,  are  neither  very  cheerful  nor  very  comfortable. 
They  get  an  exceedingly  bad  dinner,  exceedingly  badly  served. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  strange  servants ;  and  the  chances  are 
that  everything  is  done  in  an  untidy  slovenly  way,  which  makes 
both  husband  and  wife  discontented,  aiKl  perhaps  ill-tempered. 
In  this  emei^ncy,  the  husband  has  his  remedy ;  the  wife  has 
not.  lie  goes  to  his  Club ;  she  is  left  to  mope  in  solitude  at 
home.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  friend  to  dinner,  the  invitation  is  to 
the  Club.  In  all  probability  be  would  be  very  glad  that  bis  wife 
should  be  of  the  party — but  the  capabilities  of  his  lodging  pre- 
vent him  from  entertaining  his  friends  in  his  temporary  home, 
and  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  where  a  tolerable  dinner  can 
be  decently  served.  At  an  hotel,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  has 
no  need  to  go  out  to  read  the  papers;  to  see  a  little  of  his 
fellow-men ;  or  to  obtain  a  comfortable  dinner.  He  has  no  oc- 
casion to  seek  his  amusement  in  a  selfish  and  unsociable  wa^. 
The  wife  may  share  his  cheerfulness  without  diminishing  it« 
Practically,  for  these  reasons,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hotel  is  a 
more  domestic  institution  than  the  lodging-house.  A  well-orga- 
nized hotel  will  contain  all  the  essentials  of  a  Club,  with  this 
additional  advantage,  that  it  is  a  club  for  women  as  well  as  fur 
men. 

Neither  can  we  see  anything  injurious  to  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  British  in  the  establishment  of  first-class  restaurants,  at 
which  English  ladies  may  dine  without  offence,  as  they  do  in 
Paris  and  other  continental  cities.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
hold  that  whatever  enables  the  wife  to  partake  of  the  amuse- 
ments, or,  in  a  larger  social  sense,  the  occupations  of  her 
husband,  materially  contributes  to  domestic  happii)ess  and  mo- 
rality. It  is  a  bad  thing  when  a  man  feels  that  his  wife  is  an 
incumbrance  and  obstruction  to  him.  In  these  days  of  almost 
universal  travel,  we  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  thousands  of 
English  ladies,  who  have  accompanied  their  husbands  on  the 
Continent,  whether  a  great  part  of  their  pleasure  was  not  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  conventional  hin- 
drances to  her  full  participation  in  all  the  excursions  and  recre- 
ations of  her  husband.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  amusement 
to  be  enjoyed  together — ^a  sufficiency  of  life  to  be  seen  toother — 
to  render  him  independent  of  everything  that  could  only  be  en- 
tered into  exclusively  by  himself.  She  can  dine  at  tabUsHithdte 
without  impropriety — she  can  go  to  restaurants,  to  public  gar- 
dens, to  casinos,  without  reproach.  There  is  a  commuiuty  of  in- 
terest between  them.  There  is  no  n6ed  that  tliey  should  be 
separated  for  an  hour.  Now  it  sunely  is  not  conducive  tp  mora- 
lity that  the  husband  should  be  compelled  continually  to  say, 
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and  trutfafulty  perhaps  to  his  mte^  ^  My  dear,  I  should  like  very 
much' to  take  you  with  me^^but  k  is  net  considered  proper  thaifi 
ladies  should  visit  such  places."  On  the  other  hand^  we  believe 
that  these  conventional  impediinenU  are  a  very  fertile  source  of 
evil,  and  lie  at  the  root  of  a  vast  deal  of  domestic  unhappiness. 

There  are  many  things  harmless  in  themselves,  which  are 
rendered  baneful  by  the  mistaken  views  of  society.  We  make  the 
evil  which  we  condemn.  We  say  that  places  are  bad  because  they 
are  frequented  principally  by  bad  people.  But  why  are  they  fre^ 
quented  by  bad  people  ?  Because,  bv  tacit  consent|  the  f^od  have 
abandoned  them  to  such  people.  Why  are  there  places  to  which 
it  is  said  modest  women  should  not  resort!  Because  modest 
women  have  abandoned  them  to  the  immodest.  It  would  be  false 
to  say  that  the  modest  have  been  driven  out  by  the  immodest* 
That  is  not,  and  never  has  been  the  case.  We  have  already 
said,  but  it  may  not  unfitly  be  repeated  here,  that  neither  im^ 
modest  women  nor  the  male  companions  of  such  women  desire 
to  intrude  themselves  into  places  frequented  by  people  of  u  dif*^ 
ferent  class  and  different  character ;  and  that  wlien  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  such  people  they  generally  comport  themselves  as 
decently  as  the  rest.  There  are  exceptions,  perhaps,  to  both 
fules,  but  we  cannot  provide  for  exceptions  in  our  legal,  social, 
or  moral  codes.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  ^^  object 
tionable  person"  being  seen  in  the  peeresses'  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  Queen  was  opening  Parliament ;  but  however 
great  the  impropriety  of  the  peer  who  introduced  her,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  neither  her  appearance  nor  her  deportment 
in  such  a  situation  would  have  done  discredit  to  the  wife  of  the 
proudest  peei^  in  the  realm.  Men  may  sometimes  do  indiscreet 
and  improper  things  of  this  kind,  but  almost  always  in  the  hop^ 
and  expectation  of  not  being  discovered^  There  are  few  who  do 
not  know  the  value  of  character — few  who  will  not  make  some 
sacrifice  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  respectability  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  possess  the  substance. 

We  speak  deliberately  and  with  some  experience  of  the  matter^' 
when  we  say  that  the  exclusive  habits  of  the  English,  which  keep 
women  of  the  better  class  in  such  strict  privacy,  inflict  an  amount 
of  injury  upon  young  men,  not  to  be  easily  calculated,  and  bring 
thousands  to  absolute  ruin.  Say  what  we  may,  young  men  wiU 
hunger  after  amusement.  They  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  a 
natural  appetite  for  vicious  amusement  in  preference  to  any  othen 
They  are  naturally  of  a  sociable  disposition.  Thqr  prefer  a  gre^ 
garioiis  to  an  isolated  mode  of  life.  They  delight  in  places  oC 
pliblic  resort.  The  society  of  the  other  sex  is  pleasing  to  tliem« 
There  is  nothing,  in  itself,  wrong  in  dining  at  a  restaurateur's — 
or  supping  at  a  caf^ — or  promenading  a  public  garden*-or  evea 
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in  riancin^  on  a  plat£)rni  in  the  op««  air.  Bat  the  enjojinent 
M  th4»j^  things^  (the  tadte  tbr  which  is  not  so  Terr  censarable  in 
joon^  people^  or^  tf  it  be^  b  nearly  aarrersal  and  not  to  be  endi- 
cadedf)  almost  necesaanlj  in  the  pmeet  state  of  society,  drifes 
men  into  bad  companr,  and,  therefore,  into  bad  habits.  In  the 
first  place,  men  desiring,  at  such  places,  female  cooipanionship, 
are  rlri  ven  to  seek  the  society  of  one  or  other  of  two  classes  of  women 
-—either  of  women  already  bad,  who  trade  upon  their  badness ;  or 
women  of  an  inferior  condition  in  society,  whoy  if  not  already  bad, 
are  on  the  dancferooa  road  which  leads  to  soch  a  consammatton. 
In  the  next  place,  the  abandonment  of  these  places  of  public  resort 
to  women  of  exceptionable  character,  and,  in  a  ^reat  measore,  to 
men  also  not  very  particular  aboat  their  moral  status,  removes 
all  restraint  both  as  regards  resort  to  snch  tainted  places,  and 
their  behavioar  when  there.  Men  say  to  themselves,  "  Oh !  I 
shall  meet  nobofly  there,  who  will  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
being  there,  or  for  anything  that  I  do  there — ^what  then  does  it 
matter?"  They  visit  in  families  of  high  respectability  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct — perhaps  with  rather  strict,  moral,  or  conven- 
tional views  of  social  life.  They  dine  with  snch  people,  dance 
with  the  daughters  of  the  house,  accompany  them  to  flower- 
shows,  perhaps  are  invited  to  their  country  residences.  They 
would  not  for  the  world  be  seen  by  such  people  in  improper 
places  or  improper  company.  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  a  man  may  dine  with  a  bishop,  pass  thence  to  a  public 
garden,  and  thence  to  a  ball  at  some  stifle-necked  peer's^  where 
he  dances  with  the  host's  daughter.  He  loses  no  caste  by  the 
second  of  these  three  diversions,  because  he  feels  sure  that 
nolxKly  who  sees  him  will  think  any  the  worse  of  him  for  being 
in  such  society.  Or,  if  he  takes,  as  his  companion,  a  girl  of 
inferior  condition — some  well-dressed  milliner  or  balletrdancer, 
who,  being  in  such  a  position,  is  at  least  on  the  ro€ul  to 
ruin — ho  is  sure  that  no  female  friend,  in  his  own  rank  of 
life,  will  ever  say  to  him,  ^^  Who  was  that  pretty  girl  I  saw 

you  with  at ?" 

An  injury  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen^  inflicted  on  both  sexes.  The 
corn[)ariion8hip  of  men  of  a  higher  order  of  society  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  to  young  females.  That  such  companionship  is 
much  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  places  of  public  resort,  to 
which  the  higher  class  of  women  will  not  betake  themselves,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  When  a  man  can  not  obtain  the  companion- 
ship of  a  woman  of  his  own  class  of  society,  and  he  knows  that 
no  woman  of  that  class  will  see  him  in  the  company  of  one  of 
inferior  condition,  there  is  a  two-fold  temptation  to  descend. 
I  lunce  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  many  causes  of  the  ^  great 
sin  of  great  cities."    It  is  a  common  formnla  of  expression  with 
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many  very  excellent  well-intentioned  people  with  regard  to  places 
of  public  resort — "  I  may  do  no  harm  by  going ;  I  can  do  no 
harm  by  staying  away."  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  incontrover- 
tible dogma  that  must  silence  all  dispute.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
the  axiom  it  is  supposed  to  be.  They  may  not  do  harm  to 
themselves  by  staying  away — but  they  may  do  great  harm  to 
others.  It  should  be  our  object  by  every  means  to  render  places 
of  public  resort  as  respectable  as  possible — places  to  which  our 
wives  and  daughters  may  accompany  us,  without  reproach  and 
without  oflFence.  Instead  of  rendering  us  less,  such  a  state  of 
things  will  make  us  more  domestic.  It  will  keep  many  sons  and 
brothers — ay,  and  husbands  out  of  bad  society — and  save  thou- 
sands of  both  sexes  from  crime,  misery,  and  degradation. 

It  is  probable  that  some  readers  may  refen  with  an  air  of 
triumphant  self-congratulation,  to  the  habits  of  other  European 
countries ;  and  we  may  be  asked  whether  we  would  assimilate 
our  domestic  morality  to  that  of  certain  continental  states.  !Now 
we  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  invidious  comparisons ;  nor 
could  we,  if  we  desired,  at  the  end  of  such  an  article  as  this,  ven- 
ture upon  so  large  a  question  as  such  comparisons  would  sug- 
gest. We  would  merely  observe,  that  when  we  have  seen  in 
Germany  families  of  the  first  respectability  sitting  in  gardens 
attached  to  large  hotels  or  other  places  of  public  entertainment — 
drinking  their  coffee,  or  their  May- drink,  or  perhaps  after  the 
fatigues  and  heats  of  the  day,  supping  rather  extensively,  with 
a  bowl  of  the  latter  delicious  compound  well  iced  before  them, 
a  fine  view  around,  a  good  band  playing  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, and  life,  animation,  cheerfulness  everywhere  about,  we 
have  asked  ourselves,  whether  such  scenes  can  be  indicative  of 
a  low  state  of  morality  and  domestic  happiness.  Nothing  of  an 
offensive  character  is  seen  in  such  places.  Men  make  parties 
to  visit  them,  not  with  mistresses,  or  courtesans,  or  deluded 
girls,  who  are  fast  falling  into  such  a  state,  but  with  their  wives, 
and  sisters,  and  daughters.  Military  officers  frequent  them,  not 
in  mufti  as  with  us,  but  in  the  uniforms  of  their  regiments — a 
significant  fact  in  itself.     Everybody  drinks  a  little,  smokes  a 

freat  deal,  and  enjoys  himself  to  the  same  extent.  Of  course, 
)nglish  travellers  mix  largely  in  such  scenes,  and  think  it  very 
delightful.  There  may,  or  there  may  not  be,  extensive  gardens, 
in  themselves  a  delight — but  it  is  the  cheerful  society,  the  huma- 
nity of  the  thing,  which  is  the  real  attraction.  The  gardens  of 
the  Hotel  Belle  Vue  opposite  Cologne  are  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  the  river  side.  But  on  summer  evenings  some  of  the  most 
respectable  people  of  Cologne  may  be  seen  there — little  family 
ana  social  groupes — supping  and  May-drinking,  and  listening  to 
the  music.     The  Thames  may  not  be  as  pleasant  a  river  as  the 
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Bhine,  but  we  have  often  thought,  that  if  there  were  such  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  which  such  parties  could 
betake  themselves,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less  ill-hmnour, 
discontent,  and  domestic  tinhappiness.  We  have  the  strongest 
possible  conviction,  that  if  we  ventilated  ourselves  a  little  more^ 
we  should  be  a  more  moral  people. 

We  think  now  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  London, 
and  in  like  proportion  other  English  towns,  require  for  purposes 
of  public  convenience  more  and  better  houses  of  entertainment 
than  at  present  exist,  and  that  a  more  general  resort  to  such 
places,  instead  of  diminishing,  would  greatly  increase  both 
the  social  morality  and  the  domestic  felicity  of  the  people  of 
England.  We  have  treated  the  subject  principally  in  a  social 
and  moral  point  of  view,  and  have  said  little  about  its  commercial 
bearings.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  enter,  with 
any  air  of  autliority,  upon  the  question,  whether  \fLTfs&  hotels, 
such  as  we  desire  to  see  constructed,  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
lucrative  mercantile  speculations.  We  have  given  our  reasons, 
on  general  grounds,  for  thinking  that  they  ought,  under  proper 
management,  to  be  financially  successful.  Of  course,  all  such 
undertakings  depend  much  for  their  success  upon  the  honesty 
and  ability  of  their  management.  It  has  been  said  by  an  emin- 
ent hotel  proprietor,  (Mr.  Ellis  of  Brighton,  in  the  Tmes  news- 
paper,) that  "  the  economy  of  great  hotels  is  made  up  of  minute 
details,  to  control  which  is  desiderated  direct  interest  and  direct 
power.  Its  successful  management — for  gain  of  host  or  comfort 
of  guest — does  not,  therefore,  promise  well  to  be  attained  by  a 
delegated  responsibility,  or  a  divided  authority;  it  is  moreover  a 
vessel  prone  to  leakages.  That  one  master  cannot  well  ^vem 
two  hotels  has  been  frequently  exemplified,  and  it  is  likewiso 
noted  that  a  proprietary  innkeeper  ceases  to  benefit  himself  and 
others,  from  the  moment  when  he  affects  *to  take  it  easy,'  and 
employ  deputies  to  manage  for  him.  If  this  is  true  of  a  professed 
innkeeper,  acting  with  sole  interest  and  authority,  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  incompatibilities  are  aggravated  in  the 
case  of  an  hotel  managed  by  the  agents  and  servants  of  a  conn 

tany."  To  this  it  might  seem  sufficient  to  answer  that  many 
otels  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States,  are  maTia|i;ed 
by  companies  and  arc  successful.  There  are  a  Vast  number  of 
large  business  establishments  of  other  kinds,  requiring  very 
minute  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  details,  which  are  carried 
on  very  lucratively  through  the  agency  of  salaried  servanta— 
the  actual  proprietors  seldom  or  never  interfering  in  the  detaih 
of  management.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  manri,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  whose  appointment  is  dependent  on  the  socceaB  ef  hfe' 
management,  has  not  a  dhrect  interest  in  the  concern,    fitnij^t 
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almost  as  well  be  sqid  that  a  Ch9i^cell^r  oi  the  JSxcheqifer  has 
not  a  direct  intere^t  in  the  ^nancUl  success  of  his  measures.  Is 
not  every  large  estate  managed  by  a  steward!  The  steward 
has  a  direct  interest  in  its  good  management.  Direct  interest  is 
mnch  more  th^n  another  name  for  fluctuating  pro6t. 

There  is,  however,  always  in  public  companies  some  fear  of  a 
misappropriation  of  the  funde^  and  a  vigilant  guardianship  is 
required  to  be  exercised.  It  is  well  known  how  such  companies 
are  got  up  by  engineers  (or  architects),  building  contractorS| 
lawyers,  and  others,  who  enrich  themselves  before  the  company 
is  started,  and  care  little  or  nothing  about  its  ultimate  success* 
Recent  revelations,  too,  have  §hewu  how  directors  fill  their 
purses  at  the  expense  of  the  general  proprietary  body.  But 
sqch  revelations  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  honest  manag/Bm6i>^ 
of  future  undertakings,  for  they  are  likely  to  induce  increased 
caution,  closer  inquiry,  and  more  active  supervision,  Hote} 
companies,  like  other  companies,  may  be  mismanaged^  but  this 
19  rather  a  possible  than  a  likely  conti;ig^ncy^  ^^It  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  dpubted/'  says  the  Timea^  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  '^  that  were  such  ^n  enterprise  conducted  with  prudence 
and  liberality,  th^  persons  engaged  in  it  would  obtain  excellent 
interest  for  their  investments."  We  are  very  much  of  this 
opinion.  It  dges  not  follow  that,  because  there  has  been  impru- 
dence and  dishonesty  in  the  management  of  some  public  com* 
panies,  the  taint  should  be  universal.  Exposure,  we  repeat,  is 
not  without  its  uses^ 

Much,  doubtless,  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  managing  body.  If  hotels  are  to  be  the  property 
of  a  large  number  of  shareholders,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, of  course,  that  these  shareholders  should  be  efficiently  re- 
presented. It  is  important,  in  the  first  instance,  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  preli- 
minary expenditure,  which,  if  it  be  excessive,  as  in  the  case  of 
many,  or  most  rather,  of  the  earlier  railways,  will  in  itself  prevent 
the  undertaking  from  yielding  a  good  dividend.  We  repeat  that 
Boch  projects  as  these  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  interests 
of  lawyers,  architects,  and  contractors — all  very  esseutial  person- 
ages, doubtless ;  but  not  exactly  the  people  for  whose  especial 
behoof  a  million  of  money  is  to  be  sunk.  Upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  shareholder's  money  is  laid  out,  in  tne  first  instance,  the 
success  of  these  hotel  companies  will  mainly  depend.  No  snb- 
sequent  good  management  will  give  the  undertaking  much  buoy- 
ancy, if  it  be  kept  down  by  the  dead  weight  of  capital  unprofitably 
expended.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  subsequent  bad  manage«> 
roent  may  nevitral^ze  the  advantages  of  an  honest  and  judicious 
distribution  of  the  preliminary  expenditure.    The  watchfaliaess 
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of  the  Directors  must  be  continual ;  and  it  must  be  an  intelligent 
vigilance.  They  ought  thoroughly  to  understand  the  wants  of 
the  public ;  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  as  they  arise — not  to 
walk  in  old  beaten  paths  and  to  be  bound  down  by  conventional 
trammels,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  give  way  to  wild  and 
speculative  fancies,  and,  above  all,  not  to  attempt  too  much  at 
tne  same  time. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  uses  to 
which  such  establishments  as  we  have  been  considering  may  be 
put.  But  the  very  expansiveness,  as  it  were,  of  such  projects, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  caution.  It  is  very  possible  not  to  go 
far  enough — but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  go  too  far.  To  be 
timid  is  certainly  to  fail.  To  be  rash  is  to  fail  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. But  experience  shows  that  boldness  without  rashness, 
in  such  experiments  as  these,  commonly  commands  success. 
Aut  viam  inveniam  aut  faciam^  should  be  the  motto  of  all  who 
would  make  any  great  social  ventures  of  this  kind.  They  should 
never  be  silenced  by  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
what  they  undertake  to  supply — but  should  give  back  promptly 
and  decisively  the  answer,  **  If  there  be  none,  we  will  make  it.** 
We  could  point  to  numerous  undertakings,  the  failure  of  which 
was  predicted  at  the  outset,  on  the  score  of  their  being  incom- 
patible with  the  tastes  and  usages  of  the  people.  But  the 
tastes  and  usages  of  the  people  are  not  unchangeable.  It  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  how  soon  they  fall  into  new  ways,  and 
wonder,  in  the  fulness  of  their  appreciation  of  some  new  bless- 
ing, how  they  could  possibly  have  done  without  it  during  so 
many  years  of  their  lives. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Doctor  Antonio.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
Lorenzo  Benoni.     Edinburgh,  Thomas  Constable.     1855. 

2.  Bistort/  of  Piedmont.  By  Antonio  Gallenga.  3  vols. 
Chapman  and  Hall.     London,  1855. 

In  substantive  value,  in  political  and  historic  interest,  ^^  Doc- 
tor Antonio"  is  decidedly  inferior  to  its  predecessor.  "  Lorenzo 
Benoni"  was  for  the  most  part  a  veracious  narrative,  embracing 
many  real  characters,  and  delineating  with  fidelity  the  social 
condition  of  one  portion  of  Italy  during  events  which  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  country.  Hence  it  possessed  an 
interest  and  a  value  which  no  mere  romance  could  have  de- 
served, as  giving  us  the  Italian  nature  depicted  by  Italians, 
Italian  oppressions  as  felt  by  Italian  sufferers,  and  an  Italian  in- 
surrection as  viewed  and  narrated  by  the  actors  in  its  exciting 
scenes.  In  Doctor  Antonio  there  is  little  of  all  this. /^ The  story 
becomes  involved  with  actual  events  only  towards "fts  close — its 
least  interesting  and  agreeable  part,  where  the  hero  figures  in 
the  gallant  but  disastrous  struggle  for  freedom  made  by  the  Si- 
cilians in  1848 :  the  earlier  and  principal  portion  is  a  simple 
domestic  romance,  embracing  no  stirring  incidents  and  little 
variety  of  life,  but  full  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  natural  sce- 
nery, and  still  more  beautiful  delineations  of  natural  feeling. 
As  a  tale,  avowedly  fictitious,  it  is,  we  think,  preferable  to  "  Lo- 
renzo Benoni  ;**  it  has  the  same  gentleness  and  purity  of  tone, 
the  same  sustained  but  unforced  devotion  of  feeling,  the  same 
elegance  of  style  and  correctness  of  language,  (wonderful  in  a 
foreigner,)  and  in  its  principal  character  the  same  attractive 
compound  of  the  gentleman,  the  Christian,  the  poet,  and  the 

f)atriot, — a  compound,  we  believe,  more  often  and  more  perfectly 
bund  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  lament- 
able circumstances  of  that  unhappy  land. 

The  story  opens  with  the  journey  of  a  father  and  daughter — 
the  father  a  proud  and  narrow-minded  English  baronet,  the 
daughter  a  sweet  unspoiled  English  girl — along  the  Riviera, 
which  is  thus  described  : — 

«(  Few  of  the  public  highways  of  Europe  are  more  favoured  than 
this — few,  at  any  rate,  combine  in  themselves  three  such  elements 
of  natural  beauty  as  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  the  Apennines 
on  the  other,  and  overhead  the  splendours  of  an  Italian  sky.  The 
industry  of  man  has  done  what  it  could,  if  not  to  vie  with,  at  least 
not  to  disparage  Nature.    Numerous  towns  and  villaiges,  some  grace- 
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fully  seated  on  the  shore,  bathing  their  feet  in  the  silvery  wvre,  some 
stretching  up  the  mountain  sides  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  thrown  pic- 
turesquely astride  a  lofty  ridge,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  sanc- 
tuary perched  high  on  a  sea- washed  cliff,  or  half  lost  in  a  forea^  of 
verdure  at  the  head  of  seme  glen  ;  marble  palaces  and  painted  \-illas 
emerging  from  sunny  vineyards,  gaily  flowering  gardens,  or  groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  myriads  of  white  casini  with  green  ja- 
lousies, scattered  all  over  hills,  once  sterile,  but  now,  their  scanty  soil 
propped  up  by  terrace  shelving  above  terrace,  clothed  to  the  top  with 
olive  trees, — all  and  everythitig,  in  short,  of  man's  handiwork,  beto- 
kens the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  a  tasteful  and  richly-endowed 
race. 

^*  The  iv>ad,  in  obedience  to  the  caprieions  indentationa  of  the 
coast,  is  irregular  and  serpent-like ;  at  one  time  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  it  passes  between  hedges  of  tamarisk,  aloes,  and  oleander^  at 
another  winds  up  some  steep  mountain  side,  through  dark  pine  fo« 
rests,  rising  to  such  a  height  that  the  eye  recoils  terrified  from  looking 
into  the  abyss  below ;  here  it  disappears  into  galleries  cut  in  tlie  living 
rock,  there  comes  out  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  earth,  sky,  and  water ; 
now  turns  inland,  with  a  seeming  determination  to  force  a  passage 
across  the  mountain,  anon  shoots  abruptly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  if  bent  upon  rushing  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  variety  of  pro- 
spect resulting  from  the  continual  shifting  of  the  point  of  view,  is  ai 
endless  as  that  oflfered  by  the  ever-changing  combinations  of  a  kalei- 
doscope. Could  we  but  give  this  sketch  a  little  of  the  colouring, — 
real  colouring,  of  the  country,  what  a  picture  we  should  make  of  it  1 
But  we  oannot.  It  is  past  the  power  of  words  to  shadow  oat  the 
brilliant  transparency  of  this  atmosphere,  the  tenderazureof  this  sky, 
the  deep  blue  of  this  sea,  the  soft  gradations  of  tone  tinting  these 
wavy  mountains,  as  they  pass  one  over  tlie  otlier.  The  palette  of  a 
Stansfield  or  a  D^Azelio  would  scarcely  be  equal  to  the  task.*' 

The  carriage  of  the  travellers  is  overturned;  the  young  lady 
breaks  her  je^  and  sprains  her  ankle,  and  is  thus  thrown  int# 
the  care  and  intimate  society  of  a  young  Italian  Doctor,  who  not 
only  tends  her  with  consummate  skill  and  tenderness^  but  bei- 
^iles  the  weary  hours  of  her  confinement,  at  a  wretched  road- 
side inn,  by  conversation,  reading,  instruction,  and  every  kind 
and  delicate  attention  that  aflTection  could  suggest,  or  a  culti- 
vated mind  supply.  /Doctor  Antonio,  as  drawn  by  the  author, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  superior  class  of  Italians,  such  as  we  can 
testify  are  often  found  in  that  country,  though  such  as,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  form  the  normal  type  of  the  men  in  that  ot  in  any 
country — full  of  intellect,  resources,  and  information,  rich  in 
varied  stores  of  knowledge  derived  both  from  books  and  from  ob- 
servation, at  once  a  poet  and  an  artist  in  his  love  of  nature — 
enthusiastic,  devoted  to  bis  country's  cauae,  sinoerelyrelifriQus, 
yet  neither  narrow  nor  dogmatic — full  of  resolution  aad  endur* 
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ance,  trained  to  liabitttal  ^elF-comTnandy  and  distrngtitshed  by 
that  pecdtiar  union  of  almost  feminine  ^ntleness  ana  suscepti- 
bility with  masculine  force  of  character  and  dignity  of  manners^ 
wliich,  of  all  the  combinations  of  moral  excellence,  is  at  once  the 
loveliest  and  the  rarest  This  unusual  blending  of  qualities,  which 
in  truth  are  not  the  opposites  but  the  complements  of  one  another^ 
is  depicted  in  nearly  every  action  of  Doctor  Antonio,  from  the 
decision  and  promptitude  with  which  he  resigns  his  fondest  hopes 
as  soon  as  he  finds  from  the  virulent  prejudices  of  the  father  tliat 
their  indulgence  would  bo  folly,  and  could  bring  but  strife  and 
disappointment — to  the  final  scene  where  he  refuses  to  escape  and 
desert  his  fellow-patriots  in  prison,  and  proves  truer  to  friendship 
than  to  love.  The  party  in  the  following  extract  are  speakin^i^ 
of  a  case  just  reported  in  the  newspaper,  of  the  daughter  of  an 
English  nobleman  who  had  married  an  Italian  artist  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  angry  family  in  consequence  :— ^ 

"  'Serve  her  right!'  exclaimed  Sir  John,  crumpling  the  paper  with 
hands  that  trembled  with  emotion.  'If  I  were  her  father  she  sboald 
never  see  a  shilling  of  mine.  Let  them  starve.  I  know  him  well. 
By  God  !  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again  if  he  were  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  '     The  last  word  was  inaodible  as  the 

Baronet  rose,  and  began  angrily  striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  •  What  good  purpose  can  all  such  anger  answer  now  ?'  said  An- 
tonio, quietly. 

**  *  Give  a  warning  to  all  silly  minxes,  sir,  disposed  to  disgrace  their 
family,'  retorted  Sir  John,  impetuously. 

"The  Doctor  ventured  to  observe,  in  a  conciliating  voice,  'Luckily 
the  young  man  seems  respectably  connected.' 

"  « D guch  respectability !'  roared  Sir  John.     *  A  fellow  little 

better  than  a  beggar,  living  on  his  pencils  and  wits.' 

" « Michael  Angelo  arid  Raphael  lived  on  their  pencils  and  wits,* 
reikionstrated  Antbnio,  be^nning  to  feel  chafed. 

*• '  Welcome  to  do  so,  replied  the  Englishman.  '  I  would  have 
given  my  daughter  to  neither  of  them  for  all  that.' 

.  '^A  i^arp  repartee  quivered  on  Antonio's  lips,  bat  be  gulped  it 
dowm 

" .'  The  consummate  rascal  1'  went  on  the  Baronet,  with  renewed 
fury*  'And  to  think  that  not  one  Englishman  among  the  whole  set 
hi^4  spirit  enough  to  blow  the  fellow's  brains  out<  I^'s  enough  to 
make  one  disown  one's  country  T 

"  *  Come,  come,  Sir  John,'  said  Antonio,  good-naturedly,  '  you  must 
not  be  so  severe.  Love  at  two-and-twenty  is  a  terribly  intoxicating 
dlrtaugbf 

•  **  *  Love !'  latfghed  the  Bardri,  contemptuausly.  '  Nonsense ;  it  was 
the  girr-s  pounds,  slifiUngs,  and  pence,  that  the  cold4)looded  villahi 
wiittted.  They  only  marry  foFf  ttioney,  rtiese-^^-*<Bonfounded  Italian 
adveofttrenL' 
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''  The  Italian  grew  scarlet  and  bit  his  lip.  Perhaps  the  English- 
man noticed  this,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  sound  of  his  own  words 
that  sobered  him.  He  paused  for  a  second  in  front  of  Antonio,  who, 
his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  stood  leaning  against  the  piano ;  then 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  Sir  John  stretched  oat  his  hand  and 
said,  with  noble  simplicity — '  Very  wrong  of  me  to  wound  your  feel- 
ings. Pray  forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  it.  That  odious  story  quite 
got  the  better  of  me.  I  confess  I  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
marriages  with  foreigners.  Don't  let  me  speak  any  more  on  the  sub- 
ject.    And  now,  are  you  for  a  game  t' 

^'  Antonio  tvaa  for  a  game,  and  they  sat  down  to  it ;  but  Sir  John 
was  so  distrait  that  his  opponent  liad  to  take  all  imaginable  pains  to 
make  him  win.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  Doctor  issued  from 
the  little  garden-gate ;  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  to  gain  the  high- 
road to  Bordighera,  he  took  to  the  left,  down  the  lane  towards  the 
sea,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the  beach.  His  step,  though 
slower  than  usual,  gave  no  evidence  of  over-wrought  feelings,  nor  did 
his  countenance,  to  which  the  pale  moonshine,  that  fell  on  it,  imparted 
an  expression  of  calm  solemnity.  He  walked  thus  for  a  considerable 
time,  then  lay  down  at  full  length,  his  face  upturned  to  the  heavens. 
The  grey-light  of  breaking  day  found  him  in  the  same  posture.  He 
then  rose,  and,  as  if  summing  up  the  result  of  his  long  reverie,  said 
aloud — '  What  matters  it,  after  all,  whether  a  man  ia  happy  or  un- 
happy, so  that  he  sees  his  duty  and  abides  by  it?  So  now,  Viva 
r Italia  I  my  first  and  my  last  love !'  and  he  bent  his  way  home- 
wards. 

^^  From  that  day  all  fits  of  moodiness  or  taciturnity  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  gentle  current  of  serene  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  which 
»  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  Italian's  manner,  flowed  as  rich  and  equable 
as  when  we  first  made  his  acquaintance.  Had  that  night  of  solemn 
thought  conquered  the  struggle  within,  or  only  ministered  to  the 
combatant  sufficient  strength  to  control  and  keep  down  its  outward 
manifestations  ?  Was  Antonio  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  dwelling,  as 
much  master  of  himself,  as  composed,  even  cheerful,  as  be  was  at  the 
Osteria  in  Lucy's  presence  ? — we  leave  it  a  secret  between  the  well- 
meaning  creature  and  his  Creator." 

Shortly  after  Antonio  had  come  to  this  heroic  determination, 
Lucy,  being  recovered,  is  carried  oflF  by  her  father  and  a  brutal 
brother  to  England,  without  allowing  her  one  opportunity  of 
bidding  a  tender  adieu  to  her  kind  doctor,  or  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  him  as  to  their  mutual  feelings.  Poor  An- 
tonio's state  of  mind,  when  thus  abandoned,  is  toachingljr  de- 
scribed : — 

'^  When  two  persons  dearly  attached  to  one  another  separate,  how 
much  more  to  be  pitied  is  the  one  who  remains  than  the  one  who 
goes !  Every  old  familiar  place  and  object  becomes  to  the  f<nmer  a 
cruel  remembrancer,  out  of  which  rises  the  image  with  irhick  it  is 
associated.     Every  hour  that  passes  brings  back  the  recolkctioa  of 
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some  sweet  corresponding  habit,  now,  alas !  broken,  and  with  it  fresh 
yearnings  and  regrets ;  while  every  hour  that  flies,  every  object  that 
fleets  by,  the  excitement  of  the  motion,  the  incidents,  the  very  annoy- 
ances of  travelling,  create  for  the  latter  a  thousand  little  diversions, 
the  effect  of  which  cannot  but  be  to  divide  and  lessen  the  concentra- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  on  one  given  point 

"  Antonio,  in  the  meantime,  do  what  he  would,  could  think  of  no- 
thing but  Lucy.  The  bright  star  that  had  for  a  moment  shone  above 
his  horizon  had  long  set  for  ever,  while  still  his  eyes  gazed  on,  rivet- 
ed on  the  halo  of  light  it  had  left  behind.  It  was  all  the  same  whe- 
ther he  remained  brooding  in  his  own  dwelling,  seated  on  that  very 
easy-chair  he  had  contrived  for  his  cherished  patient,  or  whether  he 
went  abroad  on  his  usual  avocations,  there  was  the  dear  face  looking 
at  him  out  of  every  comer,  haunting  him  at  every  turn.  The  little 
library  out  of  which  he  had  lent  her  books  still  warm  with  the  touch 
of  her  hand,  the  flute  and  guitar  he  had  so  willingly  played  for  her 
amusement,  the  map  of  Sicily  he  had  taken  to  her  when  her  interest 
in  his  country  was  first  awakened,  the  flowers  she  had  given  him 
religiously  preserved,--all  around  him  was  full  of  her.  All  seemed 
to  ask,  *  Where  is  she  V  If  tired  of  poring  over  a  volume,  on  which 
he  had  uselessly  tried  to  fix  his  attention,  Antonio  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  the  first  thing  his  eye  met  was  the  Connt*s  casino, 
to  which  he  had  accompanied  her  many  a  time, — there  the  rich  Ita- 
lian pine  expanded  its  green  canopy  under  which  she  had  sat,  when 
she  tried  the  sketch  of  the  coast  towards  France, — there,  glancing  in 
the  sun,  was  the  large  yellow  stone,  from  under  which,  to  Lucy's  great 
terror,  they  had  seen  creep  out  a  snake,  as  big  as  her  little  finger, — 
further  on,  at  that  turning,  she  had  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stray,  tiny, 
white  shell,  and  given  it  to  him. 

'*  It  was  worse  still  when  his  profession  called  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  promontory.  What  a  crowd  of  memories  rose  at  the  sight 
of  the  old,  weather-beaten,  dingy-red  Osteria,  with  its  cumbrous  bal- 
cony, the  little  garden,  and  the  pebbly  shore  I  Not  a  foot  of  ground 
but  was  hallowed  by  some  recollection  of  her.  There,  past  that 
sharp  descent  of  the  road,  he  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time,  pale  as 
death,  but  so  lovely  in  her  paleness  that  he  wondered  how  such  a 
peerless  creature  could  exist  on  earth.  There  she  had  smiled  on  him 
so  sweetly,  when  he  had  ordered  the  litter  to  be  turned  round ;  there » 
on  the  first  fold  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  one  day,  at  dusk,  she 
had  discovered  the  first  fire-flies  of  the  season,  and  screamed  with 
delight.  Not  a  path  but  they  had  trodden  it  together,  not  a  flower 
but  they  had  examined  it  together,  not  one  of  Nature's  mysterious 
sounds — from  the  voice  of  the  ocean  to  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper — 
that  they  had  not  listened  to  together,  not  one  of  the  thousand  hues 
of  sea,  or  earth,  or  sky,  that  they  had  not  admired  together  1  Then 
everybody  spoke  of  her ;  Rosa,  Speranza,  Battista,  the  Count,  the 
drawing-master,  Prospero,  his  mother,  knew  of  no  other  topic.  His 
very  patients  would  inquire  of  him  whether  the  '  bdla  Signorina  was 
ever  likely  to  come  back  again.     Even  the  urchins  playing  in  the 
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fitreeU  would  stop  in  their  game  to  ask  bim  WBetis  the  ^  IngUsM 
was.  It  seemed  so  strange,  ao  unnatural,  so  impossible,  that  she 
should  have  passed  away  from  a  place  so  Aill  of  her,  that  Antonio 
would  sit  for  hours,  in  sight  of  the  Osteria,  expecting  to  see  her  white 
dress  fluttering  in  the  balcony,  or  to  hear  her  blrdl%e  TOioe  tinging 
one  of  the  Sicilian  airs  he  liad  taught  her.  At  tlmea  he  got  iatinost 
angry  with  himself,  and  determined  to  shake  off  thia  sort  of  continual 
obsession ;  he  tried  long  expeditions  on  foot  under  a  scorching  sun, 
but  to  little  purpose.  The  soog  of  the  nightingale  in  tlie  valley,  the 
scent  of  thyme  on  a  mountain  pass,  the  white  outline  of  some 
distant  village,  the  tolling  of  a  far-away  church-bell^  awoke  old  asso- 
ciations, and  out  of  them  stole  tlie  fairy  form,  and  kept  alongside  of 
him.  Do  what  he  would,  struggle  as  manfully  as  he  might,  them  was 
no  way  of  ridding  himself  of  it.    Antonio  was  sick  at  heart" 

Eight  years  roll  away,  Lucy,  left  a  widow  as  Lady  Clever- 
ton,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  once  more  visits  Italy  ia  the 
hopes  of  recovering  by  the  united  influence  of  the  air  and  the 
Doctor  that  had  before  done  so  much  for  her.  She  meets  An- 
tonio at  the  Court  of  Naples,  where  be  has  come  aa  a  sort  of 
envoy  from  Sicily,  then  in  a  state  of  war  with  Naples,  or  rather 
with  its  unworthy  and  perfidious  Monarch.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  counter-revolution  of  the  15tb  of  May  enables  Ferdinand  to 
break  all  his  solemn  oaths  and  constitutional  engagements,  and 
to  consign  all  his  patriotic  ministers  to  dungeons.  Antonio 
shares  tlie  fate  of  Poerio,  Settembrini,  and  others.  Lady  Cle- 
verton  contrives  for  him  means  of  escape.     This  is  his  answer : 

"  The  letters  were  formed  by  little  holes  pierced  in  the  paper.  These 
few  words,  traced  in  complete  darkness,  had  cost  the  writer  a  whole 
night's  labour. 

'^  *•  There  are  dve  here,  besides  myself,  all  noble  fuUows,  the  least 
of  them  worth  ten  of  me.  I  cannot  desert  them :  you  cannot  save  us 
all;  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Providence  has  assigned  me  my  place 
among  the  sufferers.  Perhaps  our  trials  will  be  reckoned  to  our 
country.  Pray  God  that  it  may  be  so.  Pray  for  Italy.  God  bless 
you !— Your  own  A.* " 

With  one  more  extract  relating  to  the  character  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Italians,  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  pleasing 
volume. 

'^  ^  Among  all  classes  in  this  country  there  exista  a  dngular  apUtude 
to  learn,  and  much  natural  taste.  For  instance,  we  have  a  tolerably 
good  band  of  musicians,  most  of  them  8elf-*taugbt|  and  an  exQBUant 
organist,  who  never  had  any  master  but  himself.' 

"'  '  Wonderful !'  said  Lucy,  <  and  are  ihey  as  good  as  fhej  are 
clever?' 

''  ^  To  say  the  least,  they  have  many  good  points,'  returned  An- 
tonio, '  they  are  sob^,  independent,  a&d  warm-hearitd  %  thera  b  a 
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pative  mildness  io  ibeir  blood  ;  and  when  they  quarrel-r-for  where  is 
U  that  men  are  always  at  peace  with  one  another  t— the  quarrel  rarely 
enda  in  blows.— You  look  as  if  you  scarcely  believed  ue/  ** 

.  Lacy's  coloar  rose,  for  she  felt  what  Antonio  was  saying  to 
pe  the  very  reverse  of  tlie  character  she  was  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing ascribed  to  the  Italians. 

.  '^  'Forget  preconceived  notions,  or  rather/  continued  Antonio, 
'  remember  all,  and  compare  hearsay  evidence  with  what  comes  under 
your  own  observation.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  Miss  Davenne, 
and  observation  of  facts  will  show  you,  that  amongst  us  there  is 
soarcely  an  example  of  wives  and  daughters  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
brutality  of  their  husbands  and  fathers;  that  drunkenness  is  a  very 
rare  thing,  so  is  crime ;  that  there  are  whole  provinces—that  of  San 
Bemo  is  one — in  which  no  murder  has  been  committed  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

^'  Property  is  so  divided,  that  the  two  extremes  of  great  riches  and 
great  poverty  are  almost  unknown,  and  so,  fortunately,  are  most  of 
the  evils  arising  out  of  them — beggary  for  instance.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  great  towns  of  course,  but  of  the  country  districts,  in  which 
nearly  every  man  owns  his  little  bit  of  land,  which  he  cultivates  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  small  proprietor  who  has  time  to  spare^  hires 
his  services  to  his  neighbour,  who,  possessing  mpre  land,  requires 
more  hands,  but  both  employer  and  employed  deal  and  converse  with 
each  other  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  hired  labourer  no 
more  considers  himseli'  the  inferior  of  his  employer  because  he  takes 
money  from  him,  than  the  employer  thinks  himself  tha  labourer's 
superior  for  paying  it.' 

"  *  You  are  describing  a  real  Arcadia,'  said  Lucy, 

'^  '  I  wish  it  were  so,^  continued  Antonio,  shaking  his  head  ;  ^  bat 
there  are  deep  shades  to  the  picture.  The  baneful  actipn  of  despo-* 
tism  makes  itself  felt  here,  as  every  where  else  in  Italy.  The  state  of 
utter  Ignorance  in  which  the  populations  I  am  speaking  of  are  left 
by  a  Government  systematically  hostile  to  all  sorts  of  instruction — 
the  worship  of  the  dead  letter  in  lieu  of  the  spirit  that  vivifies,  in 
which  they  are  nursed  and  kept  by  their  priests — the  habit  of  dis- 
sembling grievances,  for  which  there  is  no  possible  redress,  and  which 
it  ¥rould  be  dangerous  to  resent ;— *all  these  deleterious  infiuencas 
combine  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  rather  low.  The  man  who 
would  not  for  the  world  eat  a  morsel  of  meat  on  Friday,  or  miss  hear^ 
ing  mass  on  a  saint's  day,  will  not  scruple  to  cheat  his  master  of  an 
holer's  work,  or  to  say  the  thing  that  is  apt,  to  obtain  an  abatement 
in  the  rent  he  jpa^s  to  his  landlord.' 

"  *  That  IS  too  bad,'  said  Lucy,  *  and  do  the  priests  know  of  such 
doipgs  and  not  try  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  them  t' 

"  '  Certainly  they  do  not  use  their  authority  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  cure  the  evil.  They  fear  to  lose  their  influence  if  they  deal,  I  will 
not  say  severely,  but  firmly  with  their  flock.    There  seen^s  to  be  a 
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tacit  agreement  between  sheep  and  shepherds.  Give  us  everything 
in  point  of  form,  say  the  latter.  We  will,  answer  the  latter,  but  on 
condition  that  you  do  not  exact  too  much  in  point  of  substance. 
Thus  the  letter  kills  the  spirit.  Provided  the  church  be  well  at- 
tended, the  confessional  besieged,  the  alms  plentiful,  the  communion 
tickets  numerous,  our  Reverendi  seem  to  care  little  whether  morality 
remains  stationary,  or  even  slides  backwards.  The  cur6,  who  is  in 
many  respects  what  I  believe  you  call  vicar  in  England,  preaches  from 
the  pulpit  that  lying  is  a  sinful  habit,  and  that  a  hired  labourer  owes 
a  fair  day^s  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages,  but  to  little  purpose.  And 
why  is  there  no  amendment  ?  Because  the  confessors  do  not  prac- 
tically support  what  is  preached,  they  are  too  lenient,  and  dare  not, 
textually  dare  not,  refuse  absolution  to  those  of  their  penitents  who 
are  in  a  state  of  backsliding.  They  dare  not,  because  they  say,  *  we 
do  not  choose  to  lose  our  penitents ;  and  such  to  a  certainty  would 
be  the  case  were  they  to  show  a  proper  degree  of  severity.  The  aim 
and  ambition  of  confessors,  you  must  understand,  is  to  have  a  great 
number  of  penitents,  and  they  vie  with  each  other  who  shall  be  most 
run  after.  The  country  folks  know  this  weakness  and  profit  by  it. 
It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  hear  it  said,  ^  If  my  confes- 
sor will  not  give  me  absolution,  I  shall  go  to  such  and  such  a  one, 
who  has  *'  larger  sleeves,"  meaning  by  that,  who  is  more  indulgent.' 

"  '  These  are,  indeed,  ugly  shades  to  your  picture,'  sighed  Lucy. 

"  '  Very  ugly.'  echoed  Antonio.  '  The  great  business  of  our  Re- 
verendi^— there  are  of  course  many  honourable  exceptions, — is  the 
embellishment  of  their  respective  churches,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
take  advantage  of  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  is  innate  in  our 
people.  Oflferings  and  contributions  flow  in  plentifully  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  organ,  a  set  of  silver  lamps,  for  pictures,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna.  At  the  same  time,  the  town  is 
dirty,  not  lighted  at  night,  the  pavement  all  in  holes,  the  roads  are 
detestable,  and  bridges  absent  where  bridges  are  most  needed.  But 
what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  the  church  looks  splendid,  and  outshines 
this  or  that  church  in  the  neighbourhood?' " 

We  are  little  disposed  to  be  severe  upon  the  defects  of  a  work 
which  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  as  "  Doctor  Antonio ;"  but 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  critical  functions  we  ought 
not  to  abstain  from  noticing  one  instance  in  which  the  art,  and 
two  in  which  the  ethics  of  the  author  seem  to  us  in  fault.  The 
lengthened  details  of  the  trial  of  the  forty-two  political  prisoners 
at  Naples  are  out  of  place,  and  sadly  mar  the  unity  of  plan  which 
distinguishes  the  rest  of  the  work.  Indeed,  the  political  chapters 
have  the  air  of  being  "stuck  on**  to  the  original  production. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  was  no  further  concerned  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings than  as  forming  one  of  the  batch  of  the  accused ;  his 
name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  trial ;  and  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  writer  was  not  to  illustrate  or  carry  forward  his 
own  fictitious  narrative,  but  to  hold  up  to  public  execratioh  the 
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atrocity  of  the  tribunal  before  which  Poerio,  Nisco,  and  Settem- 
brini  were  arrai^ed, — a  task  long  since  amply  and  nobly  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  chapters  we  are  blaming  are  little  more  tlian  a  tran- 
script. This  disfigurement  may  easily  be  removed  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  the  work ;  and  if  the  author  be  resolutely  bent 
upon  proclaiming  once  more  to  the  world  the  infamy  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  agents,  the  narrative  of  the  trial  might  be 
given  in  an  appendix. 

The  ethical  errors  of  the  book  (as  we  conceive  them) — the 
conjunctures  of  the  stoiy  where  the  moral  perceptions  of  the 
author  seem  to  us  more  sensitive  than  sound,  and  where  the  sub- 
stantially right  and  wise  appears  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false 
point  of  honour  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  is  extreme 
rather  than  healthy, — are,  first,  the  passage  wherein  Doctor 
Antonio,  on  discovering  the  outrageous  family  ])ride  of  the 
Davennes,  determines  to  resign  his  hopes  of  Lucy's  hand ;  and, 
secondlt/y  that  where  he  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
escape  which  her  vigilant  and  indefatigable  affection  had,  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  labour  and  peril  provided  for  him.  And  as 
similar  ejcaltes,  and  somewhat  morbid  notions  of  honour  are  very 
common  in  the  fictions  of  the  day,  we  must  spend  a  few  words 
in  combating  them.  Doctor  Antonio — by  a  long  course  of  the 
most  kind  and  delicate  attentions,  and  by  a  display  of  character 
and  knowledge  eminently  calculated  to  attract  and  command  the 
feelings  and  fancy  of  a  girl  full  of  enthusiasm,  quick  to  appre- 
ciate every  sort  of  beauty,  and  just  stepping  with  the  eagerness 
of  an  opening  soul  into  the  rich  realm  of  thought — had  unde- 
signedly, but  unreluctantly,  gained  the  affections  of  his  lovely 
patient.  He  had  never,  for  one  moment,  resisted  the  attractions 
which  drew  him  towards  her,  he  had  allowed  his  own  feelings 
to  be  irrevocably  engaged,  and  he  could  not  be,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be,  unaware  that  hers  also  were  fixed ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
had  won  her  love.  He  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  was 
immeasurably  superior  both  in  intellect,  in  acquirement,  in  native 
powers,  in  all  that  constitute  true  elevation  of  character,  to  the 
family  to  which  Lucy  belonged,  and  to  the  society  in  which  she 
would  be  thrown.  He  must  have  felt — all  vanity  and  self- 
deluding  affection  apart — not  only  that  thje  happiness  of  an 
ardent,  simple,  and  aspiring  girl  like  her  would  bave  been  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  a  disciplined  and  manly  nature  such  as  his,  but 
that  he  was  incomparably  more  sure  to  make  her  happy  than 
any  of  those  ta  whom  she  was  certain  to  be  sacrificed  bv  her 
heartless  brother  and  her  pom|)ous  father,  if  he  resigned  her. 
Yet,  as  soon  as  the  critical  moment  for  decision  arrives,  and  he 
perceives  how  firm  and  deep-seated  is  the  family  pride  of  the 
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Davennes,  and  how  surely  they  would  look  upon  him,  and  treat 
him  as  an  insolent  and  dishonourable  adventurer,  did  they  even 
suspect  his  lofty  aspirations,  he  resolves  to  conquer  his  passion, 
and  surrender  some  of  the  dearest  and  worthiest  hopes  of  his 
existence.  Now,  we  are  so  much  (and  so  justly)  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  self-denial  and  self-conquest  as  virtues  in  them- 
Belves,  instead  of  merely  as  indications  of  the  power  of  being  vir- 
tuous under  difficulty  and  temptation,  that  we  are  prone  to 
applaud  everi/  instance  of  their  exercise  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider whether  the  occasion  be  a  suitable  or  right  one.  Yet  this 
surely  is  not  sound.  We  admire  the  man  who  can  pluck  out  his 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  his  right  hand,  where  duty  or  affection  de- 
mands the  sacrifice ;  but  we  shudder  at  th^  savage  fortitude  of 
the  barbarian  who  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  fire,  or  chops  off  his 
leg  merely  as  an  act  of  asceticism,  or  to  prove  how  well  he  can 
bear  pain.  The  faculty  of  martvrdom  every  man,  if  his  man- 
hood be  perfect,  should  possess ;  but  it  is  the  occasions  on  which 
and  the  judgment  with  which  that  faculty  is  called  into  action, 
that  constitute  the  difference  between  a  glorious  heroism  and  a 
gallant  blunder.  Antonio  seems  to  have  considered  not  so  much 
w^hat  his  conduct  ought  to  be,  as  the  light  in  which  his  conduct 
would  be  regarded.  His  pride  revolted  against  the  idea  of  being 
called  a  presumptuous  and  dishonourable  adventurer ;  he  looked 
to  the  apparent  rather  than  the  real ;  he  was  willing  to  resign 
his  love  rather  than  endure  a  wound  to  his  dignity.  For  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  any  rigid  notion  of  the  duty  of  filial  obe- 
dience that  made  him  think  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  per- 
suade Lucy  to  set  at  nought  her  father's  prejudices ;  it  was  simply 
that  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  his  fondest  hopes  rather  than  do 
what  would  be  deemed  intrusive  and  resented  as  presumptuous. 
But  the  principal  fault  lies  here :  that  in  his  struggle  with  him- 
self, and  in  the  determination  at  which  he  arrived,  Antonio  is 
rei)re8ented  as  leaving  Lucy's  feelings  wholly  out  of  considera- 
tion. It  never  occurs  to  him  to  question  what  she  would  suffer 
when  wrenched  away  from  one  to  whom  she  had  given  all  her 
fresh  young  heart,  or  to  reflect  that  he  had  no  right  thus  to  aban- 
don one  whose  love  he  had  so  irrevocably  made  his  own.  The 
solemn  obligations,  and  the  sacred  duties,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  plighted  or  of  known  affection,  never  entered  into  his 
estimate.  He  thought  only  of  himself.  He  looked  at  the  case 
solely  from  his  own  point  of  view.  If,  indeed,  he  had  carefully 
avoided  gaining  his  patient's  love  (though  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  could  have  done  so)  from  a  foresight  that  a  love  so  un- 
equal before  the  world  could  never  be  crowned  with  success ;  or 
if,  when  the  hour  for  decision  arrived,  he  had  placed  before  his 
mistress  the  possible  dangers  and  the  certain  sacrifices  to  her 
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of  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,  and  urged  her  to  reflect  well,  and 
not  to  consider  him ;  or,  if  even  he  had  taken  the  decision  out 
of  her  hands,  and  foreseeing  what  she  was  scarcely  likely  to  fore- 
see, and  judging  life  and  human  nature  from  the  height  of  his 
wider  experience,  had  resolved  to  spare  her  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment ;  or  if,  finally,  he  had  felt  that  her  father,  though  a  fool, 
and  her  brother,  though  a  brute,  had  claims  which  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  or  pretermitted,  and  so  had  resigned  her  at  the  dic- 
tate of  a  duty, — then,  indeed,  the  self-sacrifice  would  have 
been  genuine,  and  the  moral  sound.  As  it  is,  or  rather  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  author,  we  think  that  Antonio,  in  aban- 
doning Lucy,  sinned  against  her  grievously,  and  that  what 
he  deemed  a  conflict  between  selfish  passion  and  self-denying 
virtue,  was  in  truth  only  a  conflict  between  one  passion  and 
another. 

Again,  in  representing  his  hero  in  the  final  chapter  as  refus- 
ing to  escape  because  he  would  not  desert  his  fellow-prisoners, 
the  author  obviously  conceives  that  he  is  painting  an  act  of  the 
most  noble  and  consistent  heroism.  We  dissent  altogether  from 
this  implied  estimate.  We  hold  that  Antonio  was  sacrificing  a 
substantial  duty  to  a  shadowy  fancy ;  an  affection  to  a  sentiment 
— a  sentiment,  indeed,  beautiful  and  generous,  but  exaggerated 
and  misplaced.  His  soul  was  full  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  for 
the  companions  of  his  dungeon,  with  whom  he  had  fought  and  suf- 
fered ;  he  could  not  "  find  in  his  heart"  to  desert  them ;  he  could 
not  bear  the  notion  of  obtaining  a  relief  in  which  they  did  not 
participate,  or  enjoying  freedom  while  they  languished  in  confine- 
ment. This  was  generous,  but  it  was  not  right.  If,  indeed,  it 
had  been  a  question  whether  he  should  abandon  a  single  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  would  have  been  unspeakably  desolate  when  he  was 
gone ;  or  if  he  had  been  able,  by  remaining,  to  lighten  the  chains 
or  shorten  the  durance  of  his  associates  in  misery ;  or  even  if  he 
had  felt,  like  Socrates,  that  duty  called  him  to  submit  to  the  un- 
just verdict  of  his  country's  tribunal, — the  calm  judgment  of  the 
moralist  would  probably  have  pronounced  his  decision  noble  be- 
cause righteous.  But  these  are  not  alleged  as  his  reasons :  these 
were  not  the  motives  that  influenced  him;  he  simply  felt  that 
honour  called  upon  him  to  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  He 
was  a  patriot :  yet  he  never  reflects  how  far  more  probably  he 
might  serve  his  country  by  labouring  at  liberty,  than  by  rotting 
in  a  dungeon.  He  is  a  friend  :  yet  he  forgets  that  to  serve  cap- 
tive friends,  a  man  needs  himself  to  be  in  freedom.  He  was  a 
lover:  he  had  declared  his  love;  he  knew  that  the  life  and 
happiness  of  one  whom  he  was  bound  to  consider  before  every- 
thing, except  clear  morality  or  patriotic  duty,  were  bound  up 
in  his  deliverance;  he  ought  to  have  felt  that  he  no  longer 
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belonged  to  himself  alone,  and  that  amid  the  deep  and  solemn 
responsibilities  of  a  wedded  heart,  the  music  of  mere  sentiment, 
however  elevated  and  refined,  had  no  right  to  make  itself 
heard.  But  all  these  considerations  appear  to  have  escaped 
him  :  Antonio  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  generous  emotions — 
and  Lucy  died !  It  is  well  that  men  should  be  able  to  do  such 
things:  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  do  them.  In  dealing 
witli  cases  of  this  sort,  novelists  seem  to  us  strangely  irrational 
and  inconsistent.  They  would  condemn  a  man  of  impulsive 
nature  who  should  abandon  a  wife  whose  being  hung  upon  him, 
for  a  friend  whom  he  loved  but  could  not  really  save :  and  are 
the  obligations  of  a  true,  deliberate,  and  pledged  attachment  one 
whit  less  sacred  or  imperative  than  those  of  a  union  already  con- 
secrated by  the  altar  ?     ^^ 

Tlie  "  History  of  Piedmont,"  by  Mr.  Gallenga,  does  not  seem 
to  us  particularly  valuable.  The  first  part  is  tedious ;  the  latter 
part  is  not  very  clear,  vigorous,  or  free  from  prejudice.  It  was 
unwarrantable  and  senseless  to  publish  for  English  readers  a 
history  of  Piedmont  in  three  volumes :  one  would  have  sufficed 
amply ;  three,  few  persons  will  be  found  to  wade  through.  If 
the  author  had  confined  himself  to  a  succinct  sketch  of  Pied- 
montese  annals  since  1815,  and  a  full  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
state  of  that  country  at  this  moment,  and  of  the  working  of  the 
free  institutions  which  have  proved  its  glory  and  salvation  since 
1848,  he  would  have  rendered  a  real  service  both  to  the  English 
reader,  and  to  the  country  which  Englishmen  so  much  want  to 
know.  Even  the  one  chapter  which  he  has  devoted  to  this 
subject,  sketchy  and  feeble  as  it  is,  is  in  our  eyes  the  most 
interesting  in  the  three  volumes. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  the  condition  and  political 
prospects  of  that  country  which  Dr.  Antonio  loved  so  well,  and 
for  which  he,  like  all  her  sons,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  so  much. 
Two  years  ago  the  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  and  exiles  were 
feverishly  high,  and  even  foreign  well-wishers  could  not  but  see 
much  reasonable  probability  that,  out  of  the  grand  conflict  then 
preparing,  might  arise  the  golden  opportunity  which  sickening 
expectants  had  waited  for  so  long,  and  that  the  war  begun  for 
the  repression  of  one  aggressive  despot  might  end  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  suffering  peoples.  The  game  is  not  yet  played 
out,  and  the  chances  are  not  yet  therefore  wholly  extinguished ; 
but  they  grow  fainter  and  fewer  every  day.  The  cold  and 
crafty  policy  of  Austria,  who  has  contrived  to  make  both  belli- 
gerents wait  upon  her  pleasure  and  do  her  work ;  the  patient 
sagacity  with  which  she  held  out  hopes  of  aid  to  both  parties,  so 
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as  to  prevent  either  from  taking  a  single  step  which  could  oflFend 
her;  the  slow  and  stealthy  movement  by  which  she  has  gra- 
dually sidled  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nations  whose  sympathy 
with  her  victims  she  had  most  to  dread,  as  soon  as  she  felt  satis- 
fied that  fortune  would  ultimately  declare  for  the  Allies, — all 
this  made  it  difficult  at  first,  and  makes  it  impossible  now,  for 
either  England  or  France  to  assist,  or  encourage,  or  even  coun- 
tenance any  rising  in  Italy  against  Austrian  domination,  or 
against  the  tyranny  of  those  petty  sovereigns  and  satraps  whom 
Austria  takes  under  her  protection.  Without  the  entire  neu- 
trality and  secret  good  wishes  of  the  Western  Powers,  not  even 
Mazzini  believes  it  possible  to  throw  off  either  the  foreign  or  the 
domestic  yoke :  without  their  active  aid,,  few  except  Mazzini 
flatter  themselves  that  such  deliverance  can  be  achieved.  Assist- 
ance and  neutrality  are  now  alike  out  of  the  question,  and  must 
continue  so  unless  Austria  should  play  us  false — which  she  is  far 
too  wise  to  do.  The  liberation  of  Italy  must  therefore  be  again 
postponed,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  her  children  be 
once  more  exchanged  for  "  that  hope  deferred,  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick/'  and  which  only  those  whose  faith  is  very  firm 
and  whose  spirit  has  been  long  chastened  have  the  strength  to 
bear. 

Meanwhile,  though  present  and  immediate  prospects  seem 
fading  away,  and  no  blow  could  now  be  struck  with  tne  slightest 
chance  of  a  favourable  issue,  there  is  much  for  patient  and  far- 
sighted  patriots  to  do,  and  much  to  encourage  the  confident  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  The  actual  condition  of  the  whole  Penin- 
sula, with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  is  grievous  and  suffering 
indeed,  but  for  close  observers  there  are  not  wanting  gleams  of 
light,  and  for  those  who  can  toil  on  in  obscurity  and  in  faith, 
there  is  an  appropriate  and  obligatory  field  of  exertion.  Pre- 
paration for  future  action  may  go  on,  when  present  action  is  for- 
bidden by  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  The  soil  may  alwayi 
be  tilled  :  seed  may  incessantly  be  sown.  And  much  has  to  be 
done  before  Italy  can  be  fully  disciplined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  when  it  shall  arise,  and  before  the  sympathies  of 
other  lands  have  been  properly  awakened  and  enlightened  so  as  to 
secure  their  zealous  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  day  of  con- 
flict. The  true  friends  of  Italy,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
residents  or  exiles,  must  labour  to  extinguish  every  local  jealousy, 
every  petty  passion,  every  fierce  egotism,  every  extreme  doctrine, 
every  irrational  ambition,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  perfect  har- 
mony of  feeling  now  and  of  what  would  mar  harmony  of  action 
then.  Unity  of  object  and  of  heart  must  pave  the  way  for  unity 
of  national  existence,  and  the  mischief-makers  within  must  be 
silenced  before  the  tyrant  from  without  can  be  expelled.    And  the 
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friends  of  sober  freedom  in  France  and  England  mnst  be  con- 
vinced by  every  engine  of  proof  and  of  persuasion,  that  Italians 
can  be  moderate  as  well  as  enthusiastic,  resolute  and  patient  as 
well  as  insurgent  and  impulsive  ;  that  they  deserve  liberty,  and 
know  how  at  once  to  maintain  it  and  to  use  it ;  that  they  need 
only  redemption  from  a  hostile  and  benumbing  yoke  to  realize 
an  almost  magic  progress ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  one 
consolidated  Italian  kingdom  would,  by  solving  the  European 
problem  and  creating  the  possibility  of  permanent  European 
peace,  prove  the  greatest  blessing  Providence  could  bestow  or 
statesmen  could  procure  for  every  member  of  the  vast  common- 
wealth of  nations. 

Towards  the  first  of  these  objects  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made — far  more  than  we  in  this  country  are  willing 
to  believe.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  Italy  never  has  been  a 
united  country  since  the  days  of  tue  old  Koman  Empire ;  that 
she  has  always  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  states,  hating 
each  other  with  the  double  hatred  of  consanguinity  and  vicinage ; 
that  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Lombards,  the  Venetians  and  the 
Romans,  the  Tuscans  and  the  Piedmontese,  have  no  sentiment 
of  common  nationality,  but  are  more  jealous  of  each  other  than 
of  strangers ;  and  that  no  sooner  was  foreign  domination  at  an 
end  than  the  reign  of  local  rivalries,  irreconcilable  pretensions, 
and  perhaps  even  of  civil  war,  would  begin.  Those  who  speak 
thus  are  ignorant  of  the  change  of  feeling  which  the  labours  of 
enlightened  men  have  been  preparing  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  which  the  disastrous  wants  and  common  sufier- 
ings  of  the  last  six  years  have  gone  far  to  clench.  Why  should 
we  pretend  to  know  more  of  Italian  views  and  wishes  than  the 
Italians  themselves  ?  They  are  willing  to  merge  all  past  jealousies 
and  all  local  claims  in  the  great  desire  for  union  and  fusion  :  why 
should  wo  seek  to  remember  and  exaggerate  them.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  land  where  the  same  language  is  spoken,  there 
goes  up  to  heaven  the  same  paramount  aspiration — the  same 
earnest  and  single  prayer,  the  Independence  and  Unity  (or, 
as  Manin  expresses  it,  unification)  op  Italy.  In  this  all  concur: 
to  this  all — Venice,  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  even  Rome 
— are  willing  to  postpone  their  several  pretensions  for  superiority 
or  primacy.  We  do  not  say  that  difficulties  may  not  arise — we 
do  not  say  that  differences  of  wish  and  of  opinion  may  not  exist ; 
but  we  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  common  desire  for 
blending  into  one  nation  which  beats  in  every  Italian  bosom,  is 
strong  enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  to  smoothe  away  all 
divergences  of  view. 

There  are  three  principal  parties  or  political  ideas  in  Italy : 
we  have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  intimately  with  the 
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leaders  or  representatives  of  them  all,  and  we  have  been  at  once 
surprised  and  encouraged  to  find  how  convergent  and  reconcile- 
able  were  their  views,  even  when  not  wholly  identical.  First 
comes  what  we  may  call  the  Constitutional  party,  of  which  Azeglio 
and  Cavour  are  the  actual  chiefs,  and  of  which  Balbo,  Gioberti, 
and  perhaps  Farini  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  and  the 
spokesmen.  These  alone  have  achieved  any  permanent  results. 
Ihe  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  with  its  free  institutions,  its  parlia- 
ment formed  on  the  model  of  our  own,  its  unfettered  press,  its 
spirited  foreign  policy,  and  its  wonderful  industrial  activity,  may 
be  considered  as  their  creation.  It  stands  forth  to  Europe  alike 
as  a  proof  of  what  Italians  can  do,  a  specimen  of  what  all  Italy 
might  become,  and  the  possible,  not  to  say  the  probable,  nucleus 
of  the  future  Italian  State.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
dividual skill  and  the  national  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which 
have  combined  to  guide  this  hopeful  constitution  through  the 
manifold  and  perplexing  perils  of  its  infant  years.  A  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  most  unwise,  mismanaged,  and  disastrous  war  at 
the  outset ;  a  democratic  party  distrusting  the  monarch,  and  un- 
willing to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  moderate  and  cautious 
ministers  around  him ;  a  determined  contest  with  the  Pope  aided 
by  a  very  numerous  and  unscrupulous  priesthood  within  its  own 
boundaries ;  the  relentless  hostility  of  Austria,  seeking  cause  of 
quarrel  that  she  might  fall  upon  and  crush  a  government  which 
was  to  her  a  perpetual  menace  and  reproach,  vigilant  to  profit  by 
any  weakness  and  disturbance,  and  indefatigable  in  attempting  to 
create  both  :  these  were  some  of  the  dangers  that  had  to  be  met 
and  overcome  by  a  constitution  improvised  in  a  year  of  excite- 
ment, and  managed  by  statesmen  all  of  whom  were  now  to  the 
work.  Yet  so  far  all  has  gone  well,  and  thanks  to  its  own  gal- 
lantry and  good  sense  in  throwing  itself  unreservedly  into  the 
Western  Alliance,,  the  regenerated  kingdom  maybe  now  con- 
sidered as  fairly  launched  and  out  of  danger. 

Now,  what  is  the  dearest  hope  and  most  earnest  desire  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  the  moderate  party?  First,  and  above  all,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  the  purification  of  Italy  from  German 
footsteps  and  German  rule.  This  desire  is  at  once  a  longing  o  f 
instinct,  and  a  dictate  of  policy.  These  statesmen  know  that 
there  can  be  no  comfort  or  security  for  them,  while  Lombardy 
is  held  by  a  foe  who  hates  them,  as  only  vice  can  hate  virtue, 
and  failure  can  hate  success.  The  antipathy  of  race  is  as  strong 
in  their  bosoms  as  in  that  of  Mazziiii  or  M anin  :  it  bums  in  every 
line  and  sentence  of  Farini's  history.  The  bitter  feeling  witn 
which  every  generous  soul  must  view  the  subjection  of  the  nobler 
to  the  meaner  creature,  is  as  keen  in  the  constitutionalist  of 
Piedmont  as  in  the  republican  of  Home.    Hence  the  Indepen- 
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l>KNi*K  ot  likly  ift  tlie  aim  and  wish  of  the  Moderates  throughout 
llio  I'viiiiHuldy  as  touch  as  of  the  fiercest  democrats.  But  the 
ricHhiioiitctte  statesmen  see  clearly  enough  that,  as  long  as  they 
Hlund  alone — the  only  free  Italian  state,  their  tenure  of  life  must 
be  |>rei*urious  and  fatiguing,  that  they  will  be  constantly  in 
ilungtT,  und  must  stand  constantly  on  the  defensive.  They,  too, 
liko  tlic  rvst  of  their  compatriots,  are  not  without  the  natural 
i4uil>itiun  to  see  their  country  become  once  more  a  real  puissance 
ill  tlio  Kuro)>ean  system,  instead  of  being  alternately  a  battle- 
lii'Kl,  und  a  prey  to  the  more  powerful ;  and  they  know  that, 
whilv  the  kingoom  of  Piedmont  must  be  always  uninfluential 
und  in  jeopardy,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  would  be  great,  safe,  and 
Mi'lf  Hustaining.  Nor  can  they  be  supposed  insensible  to  the 
ni>blo  aspiration  of  seeing  their  province  the  first  instalment, 
thomselvcs  the  chosen  instruments,  and  their  monarch  the  con- 
donsod  expression,  of  the  completed  regeneration  of  their  country. 
Hence  the  Unity  of  Italy  is  the  second  inscription  on  their 
banner. 

Manin,  tho  noble  defender  and  statesman-like  governor  of 

Voniiv,  is  the  representative  of  the  Federal  Party.     He  and  his 

doli\Ht  I  ho  Austrians,  as  only  those  can  who  have  long  groaned 

uuvlor  that  ulioa,  stupid,  and  ferocious  domination.     They  know 

thoiv  ix»»  no  hope  for  knowleilge,  for  progress,  for  civilisation,  for 

Hi^ir^owHMunont,  for  any  of  those  real  social  ameliorations  which 

ivustiluto  tho  blessings  and  the  life  of  nations,  so  long  as,  directly 

ixr  in\liivotU\  Uie  Teuton  holds  sway  in  Italy.     They  are  con- 

xinv^sU  in  tWir  inuKv^t  souls^  (as  who  that  knows  Italy  is  not  ?) 

tluit   with   that  utterly  unsuitable  and   necessarily  oppressive 

i^\^\vnMuei\t«  nv>  transaction  or  compromise  is  possible:  there 

;»tv  n>ituro«  that  k^H  hxM  blend;  there  are  qualities  that  cannot 

\\^r\\\\Hv$\^  I  thore  arx>  wrv^iigs  that  cannot  be  forgiven  ;  there  are 

uw^tiUNTtov^  in  tho  (vi^^t  that  rise  up  and  forbid  alike  forgetful ness 

\M  wwN^xcui^tk^n.     In  truths  the  two  races  are  too  antipathic 

^^  uK<kv  tlwHr  vNMTXM^vtKV  (x^ssible,  except  in  the  relation  of 

\>t^\^i  A^ivt  ***«A\\\  ui*^?r  atni  ^Mrisoner.      Hence  the  passionate 

x^swiv  >*^  i-^ict  ;\A;t>  ^'<^  the  eauuK^pation  of  their  country  from 

^v>s^^H  u*'v<'*  '*  ^*  $ttv*«r^,  that  they  would  purchase  it  at  the 

ysi*>v  >s>  Nv\>;^»«^,^  A^^  jhicir  owa  jwt  theories  of  government,  or 

SNS^V  ?i\v\s^^     \  v«  ><i;  5ii^  Auscrians  be  expelled,  (they  say,) 

^^.  *X^  svtw^  xV  AN!fc<»;Ugt;5k^cwu  %Kvier*  or  national  existence  which 

v^t     xv«\\N\N^  >t  ^,'  ^  j^  »M^^:r  s?<  Tvrr  ;§evvodarT  consideration. 

Wx^  t-v  i\\ivx'i^cj4,>^  >^  v«v<tcxr«k'^  and  o«i  principle:  we  should 

^^ \A-    <.v  >\v  *i^»<\\i  ^^!i>»  yV«t:$4:$c  cC  »T\«d  disuoct  republics, 

}||i^^  -^^^  >vSi^Kj^  A^^\:'>vr  jisf  A»«fcicm  vHT  SwitaefiaiiMi  in  one 
^i^^W^iMM^  Vv;v\««^4t    ^a>iwf<aiiwtt  »  regnds  each  other, 
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one  solid  and  united  nation  as  regards  other  powers.  But  we 
are  willing  to  waive  all  this,  if,  by  so  doing,  we  can  hasten  the 
attainment  of  our  grand  object,  the  independence  and  unifica- 
tion of  our  cherished  country.  If  England  and  France  will 
assist  us  in  driving  out  our  toes,  their  wishes  as  to  our  future 
re-constitution  shall  be  to  us  a  law  ;  and  if  they  say  ^^  we  should 
wish  to  see  Italy  a  single  kingdom,  and  Victor  Immanuel  its 
first  monarch,"  we  will  all  hasten  to  carry  their  wish  into  effect. 
Or  if  they  leave  us  free  to  choose,  as  a  national  .congress  may 
decide,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  party  which  has  most 
contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  will  have  the  paramount 
influence  in  such  an  assembly ;  and  as  Piedmont  and  its  army 
will  have  been  that  party,  the  King  of  Piedmont  would  almost 
certainly  be  chosen.  No  one  would  be  mad  enough  to  hazard 
our  newly  won  independence  by  ill-timed  discord  and  perilous 
pretensions. 

We  repeat  simply  the  language,  and  almost  the  very  words 
we  have  heard  from  Italian  patriots  of  this  school. 

The  third  political  section  into  which  Italian  patriots  are 
divided  is  that  of  the  Republicans,  of  which  Mazzini  is  the  head. 
Of  the  relative  power  and  numbers  of  this  section  we  cannot 
speak  with  any  confidence.  Both,  we  believe,  are  on  the  de- 
crease. Its  votaries  are  found  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  more  exalti  of  the  middle  ranks.  Like  the  other  two 
parties  of  which  we  have  spoken,  their  watchword  is  the  Inde- 
pendence and  Unity  ojf  Italy  ;  and  this  object  they  conceive 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  general  and  com- 
bined insurrection  under  the  influence  of  which  all  the  existing 
divisions  of  the  Peninsula  shall  be  swept  away,  and  all  local  dif- 
ferences and  jealousies  melted  down  in  one  grand  and  burning 
enthusiasm.  Their  ruling  idea  is  of  a  Republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, with  Rome  as  its  capital  and  centre.  But  even  this 
party  are  as  devoted  as  the  others  to  the  first  great  design  of 
expelling  foreign  domination,  and  as  disposed  to  postpone  and 
even  to  sacrifice  all  other  aims  to  this.  Mazzini,  with  all  his 
faults,  is  a  sincere  and  disinterested  patriot.  We  deem  him 
often  wrong;  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  done  much  mischief; 
we  even  question  whether  he  is  not  now  rather  a  hindrance  than 
an  aid  to  the  realization  of  his  country's  hopes ;  and  we  fear 
that  on  one  point — his  hatred  and  detestation  of  the  House  of 
Savoy — he  has  allowed,  unconsciously,  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  to  make  him  unreasonable  and  unjust.  But  even  he  is  pure : 
even  he,  like  Manin,  is  prepared  to  surrender  his  personal  pre- 
dilectiojis  for  his  grand  desire.  The  language  we  have  heard 
him  use,  dehberately  and  in  prospect  of  action,  is  this: — I  am  a 
Republican  at  heart ;  I  believe  that  only  through  a  unanimoas 
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popular  rising  can  Italy  be  liberated ;  I  am  convinced  that  no 
conception  less  magnificent  and  stirring  than  that  of  Italian  unity 
will  be  able  to  arouse  a  movement  energetic  enough  to  secure 
the  national  independence.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  House  of 
Savoy.  I  have  no  confidence  in  armies  fighting  for  dynastic 
aims.  I  mistrust  federalism,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
scheme  of  splitting  up  Italy  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 
My  central  idea — my  polar  aim — my  fixed  religion  is  the  unity 
of  an  Italy  rescued  from  the  hated  Austrian  yoke.  On  this 
alone  I  can  listen  to  no  compromise,  and  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tions. But  give  me  this,  and  I  am  willing  to  forego  all  else : 
show  me  that  foregoing  all  else  will  hasten  or  secure  this  para- 
mount object,  and  my  willingness  will  become  eagerness.  1  love 
personal  liberty  much,  but  I  love  national  independence  incom- 
parably more :  the  question  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  free- 
dom for  Italians  is  in  my  eyes  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
?uestion  of  the  emancipation,  the  greatness,  and  the  union  of 
taly.  It  is  my  country,  not  her  individual  inhabitants,  that  I 
care  for.  Hence,  though  I  am  a  Republican,  I  can  waive  all 
notion  of  making  democracy  a  sirie  qua  no7i,  and  1  can  consent 
to  see  Italy  governed  by  a  despot  even,  provided  he  reigns  over  it 
all,  and  is  a  native  of  the  soil. 

Thus  while  the  several  parties  into  which  Italians  are  divided, 
differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  their  object  can  best  be  attained 
and  secured,  that  object  is  identical  with  all, — the  Independence 
and  Unification  of  Italy, — and  to  that  object  all  are  ready  to 
postpone  or  to  surrender  their  special  pretensions  and  their 
minor  schemes.  All  are  more  bent  upon  the  end,  in  which  they 
agree,  than  upon  the  means,  on  which  they  differ.  Surely  this 
is  a  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  case. 

Nor  do  we  conceive  that  even  the  measures  and  plans  by 
which  they  would  obtain  their  object,  present  any  irreconcilable 
divergence.  No  one,  we  trust — certainly  not  Azeglio — we  hope 
not  Mazzini — would  desire  to  see  in  emancipated  Italy  such  a 
centralized  government  as  that  of  France,  which  should  rule 
through  a  bureaucracy,  and  reduce  all  municipal  action  to  a  nul- 
lity. Mazzini  is  too  reflective  and  well-educated  a  man  to  clream 
of  suppressing  or  benumbing  that  national  life,  diffused  through 
every  hamlet  and  in  every  heart,  which  is  the  only  permanent 
fountain  and  guarantee  of  the  national  liberty.  With  all  his 
notions  of  the  age-hallowed  and  inherent  supremacy  of  Rome,  he 
is  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  most  men 
how  marked  and  ineradicable  are  those  local  differences  which 
will  make  large  powera  of  local  self-government  at  once  inevit- 
able and  desirable.  Moreover,  he  is  essentially  anti-gallican  in 
soul ;  he  hates  and  distrusts  the  French  only  one  fraction  less 
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than  the  Austrians ;  the  first  article  in  his  creed  is  the  vast  na- 
tive superiority  of  the  Italians  to  both  the  other  races,  and  he 
would  be  little  inclined  to  borrow  from  those  whom  he  despises, 
their  most  questionable  system.  The  ideal  of  the  moderate  states- 
men of  Piedmont,  again,  is  far  more  the  English  constitution 
than  the  French ;  they  know  the  strength  that  lies  in  municipal 
activity  and  local  energies ;  a  real  parliamentary  government 
can  never  be  a  centralized  or  bureaucratic  one  ;  and  they  would 
probably  be  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  establish  in  Venetia,  Lom- 
bard}', Tuscany,  Romagna,  Naples,  and  all  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Peninsula,  provincial  assemblies  with  ample  and  well-consi- 
dered powers.  Nor,  we  feel  confident,  would  Manin,  with  all 
his  natural  pride  in  the  venerable  Republic  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  his  natural  desire  to  prevent  its  noble  individuality 
from  being  wholly  merged, — with  all  his  steady  and  profound 
conviction  of  the  strength  that  lies  in  the  preservation  of  ancient 
landmarks  of  state  and  race, — be  willing  for  one  hour  to  sacrifice 
to  these  sentiments  such  a  firm  and  real  "  unification''  of  Italy, 
as  should  secure  the  most  unfettered  and  concentred  energy  in  her 
attitude  towards  other  empires.  All  alike  would  feel  the  first 
requisite  to  be  the  transformation  of  Italy  from  "  a  geographical 
expression"  into  a  political  Reality ; — as  all  alike  would  feel  the 
second  requisite  to  be  the  cherishing  of  all  provincial  patriotism, 
tendemess  to  all  provincial  pride,  and  careful  fostering  of  all 
provincial  capacity  and  life. 

For  ourselves,  earnestly  as  we  desire  to  see  Italy  emancipated 
from  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  erected  into  a  powerful  and  united 
kingdom,  we  confess  we  should  regard  the  entire  extinction  of 
its  actual  divisions  as  at  once  a  heavy  and  a  needless  price,  even 
for  so  great  a  gain.  We  look  upon  the  spirit  of  centralization  as 
the  worst  foe  to  liberty  and  to  progress.  We  always  see  with 
uneasy  forebodings  and  with  deep  regret  the  tendency,  every- 
where and  at  all  times  manifest  enough,  to  concentrate  and  to 
congregate.  The  disposition  of  a  Government  to  absorb  all  rule 
into  its  own  hands ;  the  inclination  of  Parliaments  gradually  to 
draw  to  themselves  all  business,  and  to  supersede  or  benumb  the 
action  of  local  bodies ;  the  tendency  of  everything  and  every  one 
to  rush  to  the  one  capital  of  the  land, — the  wealthy  for  enjoy- 
ment, the  ambitious  for  power,  the  vain  for  distinction  and  dis- 
play, intellect  and  literature  for  excitement  and  renown, — all 
these  are  symptoms  at  once  of  an  actual  evil  and  a  coming 
danger.  This  propensity,  natural  as  it  is  where  a  nation  has 
only  one  metropolis,  impoverishes  the  country  to  oppress  the 
capital ;  it  drains  the  extremities  to  gorge  the  centre ;  it  gives 
rise  to  endless  strife,  to  feverish  jostlings,  to  bitter  and  wide- 
spread discontent.    Thousands,  who  might  be  useful  in  their  pro- 
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vince,  find  do  field  of  action  in  a  crowded  city.  Thousands, 
whose  respectable  bat  not  commanding  talents  were  adequate  to 
the  achievement  of  a  local  repotadon,  Languish  in  obscurity  on  a 
metropolitan  arena.  Thousands,  who  might  have  been  happy 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  native  district,  grow  morose  and 
wretched  with  disappointment  in  a  vast  sphere  where  they  are 
nobody  and  nothing.  Moreover,  by  this  concentration  of  talent 
and  energy  in  one  place,  the  valued  variety  of  special  and  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  is  lost;  a  dull  monotony  creeps  over  the 
mind  and  manners  of  the  nation ;  it  is,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
though  all  Europe  spoke  one  language  and  had  one  metropolis. 
The  barrier  and  security  against  these  dangers  is  to  preserve 
with  sedulous  anxiety  all  natural,  ancient,  and  existing  land- 
marks ;  to  multiply,  or  at  least  not  to  reduce,  centres  of  political 
and  intellectual  activity,  to  have  many  capitals,  many  circles, 
many  publics.  Where  would  have  been  the  literary  and  scientific 
life  which  has  half  redeemed  the  political  degradation  and  inca- 
pacity of  Germany,  if  Berlin  had  been  its  only  capital ;  if 
Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Frankfort,  had 
not  each  had  its  magnet  of  attraction,  its  special  audience,  its 
galaxy  of  stars  ?  In  like  manner,  why  should  not  Rome  and 
Bologna,  Venice  and  Turin,  Florence  and  Sienna,  Naples  and 
Palermo,  each  have  its  arena  and  its  stage  ?  Why  should  not 
the  statesmen  of  each  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy  by  de- 
veloping the  strength  of  their  own  allotted  division  of  that  splen- 
did land  I  why  should  not  the  literary  men  of  each,  while  address- 
ing an  Italian  nation,  seek  to  charm  and  to  illustrate  a  Venetian 
or  a  Tuscan  people?  why  should  not  each  city  retain  its  idiosyn- 
cratic colouring  and  character,  and  thus  most  efiectually  enrich 
and  enhance  the  general  effect?  How  incalculably  superior  is 
the  blended  harmony  of  the  rainbow  to  the  grey  monotony  of 
any  single  tint ! 

The  two  secondary  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  Italy  as  an  independent  and  united,  if  not  homo- 
geneous State,  (the  liberation  of  its  soil  from  the  presence,  and 
of  its  Governments  from  the  influence,  of  the  Austrians  once 
definitively  accomplished,)  lie  with  Sicily  and  with  the  Pope. 
Sicily  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Italy.  The  island  has  at 
no  time  in  modern  days  formed  a  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
its  political  relation  therewith  is  of  very  recent  date, — scarcely 
longer  than  a  century. 

<<  *  Sicilian  liberties  are  contemporaneous  with  those  of  England. 
As  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century,  Sicily,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Norman  Prince,  like  England,  settled  the  foundations  of  her  freedom 
and  independence.     The  national  sovereignty  resided,  de  facta,  in  the 
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Parliament,  which  disposed  of  the  crown  of  the  island,  and  no  prince 
ever  considered  his  title  good  or  his  power  secure,  unless  based  on  an 
election  by  Parliament.  The  great  objection  felt  to  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Anjou,  was  on  the  score  that  they  were  imposed  by  the 
Pontiff,  and  not  elected  by  the  nation.  This,  and  no  other,  was  the 
origin  of  the  irritation  which  exploded  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  (1282.) 
It  was  the  Parliament  who,  of  its  own  free  will,  called  to  the  throne 
the  line  of  Arragon,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Castilian,  in  that  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to 
note,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  his  successor,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  not  immediately  acknowledged  ;  it  was  not  till  1518  that  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  from  the  Parliament,  and  swore,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, to  maintain  intact  the  immunities  and  free  customs  of  Sicily. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Sicilian  Autonomy  passed  unscorched 
through  the  fire  of  three  centuries  of  union  with  Spain,  but  our 
wonder  will  cease  when  we  reflect  that  the  bond  between  Spain  and 
Sicily  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  that  during  this  whole  period, 
the  island  preserved  its  own  national  representation,  its  own  laws,  itis 
own  administration,  flag,  coin,  and  army.  At  the  war  of  succession, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  throne  of  Sicily  was  disputed 
along  with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  deceased  Charles  the  Second 
of  Spain.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Sicily  to  Victor  Amedeus  of 
Savoy,  who,  by  a  special  clause  of  that  Treaty,  was  bound  '  to  ap- 
prove, confirm,  and  ratify,  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  customs, 
&c.,  enjoyed  by  the  island.'  Thus  the  liberties  of  Sicily  came  to  form 
part  of  the  public  right  of  Europe.  But  the  sway  of  Victor  Amedeus 
was  of  short  duration,  for,  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  after.  Car- 
dinal Alberoni  succeeded  in  tricking  the  Duke  of  Savoy  out  of  Sicily, 
which  once  more  of  its  own  free-will  united  itself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Spain.  The  Bourbons  began  their  rule  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  fundamental  compact,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
continued  to  be  as  independent  and  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other, 
as  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  When  Charles  the  Third 
received  at  Palermo,  in  1735,  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  the  homage  of 
the  National  Representation,  he  in  his  turn  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution.  And  so  did  his  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand, 
who  assumed  the  style  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  of  Sicily  and  Fourth  of 
Naples,  in  order  that  the  distinction  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
made  clear  to  all  the  world. 

"  *  The  first  years  of  his  reign,  under  the  guidance  of  the  enlightened 
Tannucci,  (Ferdinand  was  eight  yeara  of  age  when  placed  on  the 
throne,)  gave  general  satisfaction  as  far  as  regards  Sicily,  and  this 
explains  how  the  storm  of  1789  passed  over  the  island  without  dis- 
turbing its  tranquillity.  Happy  and  secure  in  a  Constitution,  which 
gave  her  the  power  of  reform  by  pacific  means,  when  necessary,  why 
should  she  take  part  in  a  struggle  that  could  bring  her  nothing  better 
than  what  she  already  possessed  ?  Meanwhile  the  thrones  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  were  shaken  from  their  foundations,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  Neapolitan.*"— Doctor  Antonio,  p.  237. 
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When  the  King  of  Naples  joined  the  European  confederation 
against  republican  France,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  Bourbon 
should  do;  he  made  his  first  attack  on  Sicilian  independence  bj 
departing  in  an  arrogant  style  from  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Crown  in  demanding  subsidies  from  a  free  Parliament  But 
when  the  French  overran  Italy  and  took  possession  of  Naples, 
the  Royal  Family  were  obliged  to  take  rciuge  in  Sicily,  which 
received  them  with  open  arms,  and  wherein  they  found  safety 
till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  restored  them  to  their  continental  throne. 
With  true  Bourbon  folly  and  ingratitude,  however,  the  whole  of 
this  period  was  spent  by  Ferdinand  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  till  the  British  who  subsidized  him, 
weary  of  his  misbehaviour,  sent  Lord  William  Bentinck  with 
full  powers  and  clear  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger- 
ous and  unseemly  strilTe.  The  constitution  agreed  upon  in  1812, 
solemnly  sworn  to  by  the  King,  and  sanctioned  by  the  English 
Government,  secured  to  the  Sicilians  not  only  theirParliamentary 
independence  and  their  civil  liberties,  but  a  distinct  separate  ex- 
istence, by  providing  that  in  case  of  the  king  recovering  his 
Neapolitan  dominions,  the  Crown  of  Sicily  should  devolve  upon 
his  son.  Ferdinand,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  either 
of  adhering  to  his  word,  or  rewarding  those  who  had  protected 
him,  or  submitting  to  those  who  had  restrained  him.  He  was  a 
pattern  specimen  of  those  unprincipled  and  unkingly  sovereigns 
whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  as  *^  the  opprobria  of  the 
Southern  thrones  of  Europe ;  men  false  alike  to  the  accomplices 
who  have  served  them,  and  the  opponents  who  have  spared  them ; 
men  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  concede  everything,  promise 
everything,  turn  their  cheek  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to  ven- 
geance every  minister  of  their  iniquities ;  and  await,  with  meek 
and  smiling  implacability,  the  blessed  day  of  perjury  and  pro- 
scription." No  sooner  was  Napoleon  conclusively  caged  at  St 
Helena,  and  Joachim  Murat  shot  at  Pizzo,  than  the  restored 
monarch  declared  the  two  crowns  united,  and  abolished  the 
constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
after  some  feeble  remonstrances,  winked  at  the  insult  and  the 
perfidy ;  and  since  that  day,  Naples  and  §icily  have  been  in  a 
state  of  nominal  union,  but  chronic  and  subterranean  feud. 
Every  island-liberty  has  been  abolished.  The  country  has  been 
despotically  governed  by  a  viceroy.  No  Sicilian  troops  exist : 
no  portion  of  the  army  is  levied  in  that  province :  the  experi- 
ment was  once  tried,  but  abandoned  as  too  dangerous.  All  in- 
ternal improvements  which  could  have  developed  the  resources 
of  the  island  have  been  neglected  or  discouraged ;  not  a  single 
savings'  bank  exists;  and  scarcely  a  single  road,  except  the  one 
from  Messina  to  Palermo.     The  feeling  of  Sicily  for  Naples  is, 
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therefore,  precisely  that  of  IIungaiT  for  Austria.  The  Neapo- 
litan troops  behaved  with  infinite  brutality  to  the  Sicilians  in 
1848,  so  that  the  hatred  borne  by  the  islanders  to  the  continent- 
als is  not  confined  to  the  king  and  the  officials  only ;  and  the 
Sicilians,  in  addition,  have  in  one  point  a  strong  sense  of  inherent 
superiority  to  the  other  Italians  of  the  south :  they  are  not  slaves 
seeking  for  freedom,  but  freemen  who  have  been  forcibly  and 
recently  reduced  to  servitude ;  they  are  not  demanding  a  new 
constitution,  but  merely  the  restoration  of  one  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  centuries,  which  Europe  had  sanctioned  and  Eng- 
land had  guaranteed,  and  which  has  only  been  wrested  from 
them  within  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation. 

Thus,  while  the  other  Italians  have  only  national  aspiratiom^ 
the  Sicilians  have  a  realized  nationality  fresh  within  their  recol- 
lections, and  inexpressibly  dear  to  their  affections ;  they  have  no 
republican  fancies ;  their  views  and  hopes  are  strictly  constitu- 
tional ;  they  desire  not  a  new  political  existence,  but  the  recoveiy 
of  a  lost  independence.  The  patriots  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Peninsula  long  for  a  real  amalgamation  either  in  the 
federal  or  the  unitarian  form :  the  patriots  of  Sicily  would  con- 
sent to  this,  but  they  do  not  desire  it.  They  would  not  object, 
were  their  freedom  of  local  action  guaranteed,  to  form  part  of 
one  great  Italian  kingdom,  if  this  were  the  necessary  price  of 
their  emancipation  ;  but  they  would  prefer  independence  under  a 
separate  crown.  At  heart  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  Ita- 
lians. Whether  they  possess  all  the  elements  which  would  secure 
the  duration  of  a  distinct  nationality  we  cannot  say  :  their  nobles 
are  for  the  most  part  a  poor  and  worn-out  race ;  but  the  scaiity 
middle  class  is  energetic  and  courageous ;  the  priests  (which  is 
not  the  case  elsewhere)  are  wholly  with  the  people,  and  the 
material  resources  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  magnificent. 

The  Pope  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  great 
idea — but  still  not  an  insuperable  one.  His  de-secularization  and 
dethronement  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  the 
Italian  problem — a  problem  which  is  henceforth  European  rather 
than  Peninsular.  Patriot  and  philanthropist.  Papist  and  Pro- 
testant, should  equally  desire  this  consummation.  The  civil  go- 
vernment of  ecclesiastics  is  notoriously  and  proverbially  bad ;  and 
that  of  Komagna  is  probably  the  worst  specimen  of  ecclesiastical 
government  that  ever  existed  in  the  western  world.  If  there  be  a 
yoke  fatal  alike  to  national  development  and  moral  progress,  it  is 
that  of  a  priesthood ;  and  never  have  noble  human  capacities  and 
grand  physical  resources  been  so  crushed  and  swamped  as  now  ia 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  utter  impossibility,  too,  even  where 
the  best  intentions  are  presumable,  of  engrafting  anything  lika 
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constitutional  liberties  upon  a  government  whose  chief  is  assumed 
to  be  infallible,  was  amply  proved  under  Pio  Nono  in  the  early 
days  of  1848.  For  liow  can  discussion  be  free  or  fertile  where  free 
speech  and  free  thought  incur  the  peril  of  spiritual  interdict  ? 
And  how  can  a  sovereign,  who  believes  that  he  holds  his  fief  an  i 
draws  his  enlightenment  direct  from  a  divine  source,  submit  to 
be  overruled  and  guided  by  a  parliament  of  representatives  in- 
spired by  merely  human  wisdom?  On  the  other  hand,  all 
sincere  and  rational  Catholics  must  see  with  pain  a  Supreme 
Pontiff  whose  temporal  conduct  is  such  a  bitter  sarcasm  and  such 
a  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  spiritual  pretensions ;  whose  daily 

1)ractice  in  all  things  open  to  the  sight  negatives  the  notion  of 
lis  wisdom  in  things  belonging  to  the  domain  of  faith ;  who, 
weak,  incapable,  and  even  villanous,  in  matters  of  which  his 
subjects  know  themselves  competent  to  judge,  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect them  to  follow  him  with  confidence  in  questions  which  he 
tells  them  are  beyond  their  ken.  How  could  the  Bull  proclaim- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
reverential  acceptation  by  a  people  who  saw  it  proceed  from  the 
same  Vatican  wnich  was  daily  issuing  regulations  the  most  ludi- 
crously foolish,  and  edicts  the  most  cruelly  inhuman  ?  If  the 
Pope  exercised  none  but  spiritual  functions — if  he  never  spoke 
or  acted  except  in  his  capacity  of  interpreter  of  religious  doctrine 
— if  he  denounced  nothing  but  speculative  error,  and  prescribed 
nothing  but  penances  and  creeds,  he  might  long  retain  his 
sway  over  pious  and  dependent  minds ;  mistakes  and  incompe- 
tency might,  indeed,  be  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved ;  he 
could  enjoy  the  immunity  and  might  retain  the  submissive  faith 
possible  to  a  prophet  who  spoke  only  of  untestable  questions  and 
unvisitable  worlds.  But  his  secular  dominion  exposes  him  to  the 
ruinous  daylight  of  cognizable  facts ;  and  his  mode  of  adminis- 
tering earthly  government  affords  a  standard  by  which  even  the 
unlearned  can  estimate  his  capacity  for  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Facts  confirm  our  a  priori  expectations.  In  no  part  of  the 
Catholic  world  is  the  Pope  so  little  reverenced  as  in  Italy,  where 
they  see  him  close ;  in  no  part  of  Italy  is  he  so  scouted  and  de- 
spised as  in  Home  itself,  where  "  they  feel  him  with  their  eye." 
No  faith,  no  veneration,  is  robust  enough  to  stand  the  test  of 
daily  observation  of  the  tools  he  uses  and  the  things  he  does. 
The  priesthood,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  is  discre- 
dited and  detested  throughout  the  Peninsula  to  a  degi'ee  which  we 
in  England  are  little  conscious  of.  And  we  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  incurable  ignorance 
of  Austria  regarding  Italian  feeling,  and  her  utter  incapacity  of 
entering  into  or  comprehending  the  Italian  character,  than  the 
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recent  Concordat,  coupled  with  the  motives  in  which  that  mon- 
strous piece  of  imperial  self-degradation  had  its  origin.  By  that 
shameful  subjugation  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
throughout  his  dominions,  the  young  Emperor,  while  conciliating 
the  superior  dignitaries  whom  he  has  crowned  with  tyrannic 
power,  has  alarmed  and  alienated  both  the  humbler  clergy  and 
the  whole  of  the  educated  laity  of  Germany.  But  it  was  not  of 
Germany  that  he  thought.  He  fancied  that  he  was  granting  a 
boon,  or  rather  showing  a  flattering  attention  to  Catholic  Italy 
by  thus  elevating  and  aggrandizing  the  Catholic  hierarchy, — 
whereas  he  has  been  decorating  the  bauble  they  despise.  He 
fancied  he  was  securing  to  his  cause  the  most  influential  and 
respected  institution  in  that  turbulent  Peninsula,  and  thus  adding 
vastly  to  the  numbers  of  his  faithful  and  effective  agents — while, 
in  truth,  he  has  been  fawning  on  the  power  which  Italians  most 
abhor  and  disregard. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  Pope  when  de-secularized  and  confined 
to  his  inherent  and  proper  spiritual  functions,  is  no  doubt  a  ques- 
tion which  presents  some  embarrassment.  He  could  not  possibly 
remain  in  Rome,  for  constant  intrigues  would  result  from  such  a 
location  ;  there  would  be  a  sort  of  perpetual  irritation  and  de- 
gradation also,  in  remaining,  shorn  of  sovereignty  and  reduced  to 
the  civil  condition  of  a  subject,  in  a  city  where  for  centuries  he 
had  reigned  supreme ;  and  as  Rome  would  probably  be  the  ca- 
pital of  independent  and  united  Italy,  the  close  juxtaposition 
of  two  separate  jurisdictions  would  be  perilous,  uncomfortable, 
and  unseemly.  In  short,  this  arrangement,  at  all  events  at  the 
outset  of  the  new  svstem,  is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  At 
some  future  time,  wnen  Europe  had  got  accustomed  to  the  change, 
and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  reconciled  to  it  as  a  necessity,  or 
had  accepted  it  as  an  improvement,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  might 
perhaps  return  to  his  diocese,  and  live,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  lives  at  Lambeth,  or  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  at  Moscow.  But  that  is  a  future  contingency,  and  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  For  a  while,  at  least,  some  mezzo-iermine 
must  be  found.  The  Pcpe  might  be  relegated  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  so  as  to  minimize  the  inevitable  evils  of  his  temporal  sway, 
and  subject  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  to 
the  curse  of  ecclesiastical  mismanagement.  Or  he  might  fix  his 
residence  in  Spain,  France,  or  Austria,  as  he  pleased :  we  should 
apprehend  no  serious  inconvenience  from  any  choice  he  might 
adopt.  It  is  feared,  we  know,  by  many  that  he  would  be  liable 
to  become  either  the  helpless  slave  or  the  servile  instrument  of 
the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  he  had  made  his  home.  But 
we  hold  both  fears  to  be  nearly  chimerical.  He  could  not  be 
more  the  tool  of  Austria  at  Vienna  than  he  is  at  Rome ;  when 
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f^'^/^i  im  t^ytftfU  VfMnr^,.  ire  *r>  not  qnaFified  to  speak;  but  as 
r^(/Af/U  fhw  ffnwtry^  TtfAhm^,  ite  arc  satnfie^i,  can  be  further 
tftfiu  thw  rrrifb,  Atfifftt^  th^  Frpnrh,  no  doobt,  the  old  tradi- 
ll/rfM  w)ii/')i  f«*/>*f  rh^  ftrfiiinftfm  and  plonr  of  a  nation  to  consist 
ifi  ih  ffmfntWmi^  'uifUifurfi  ovfrtntpif;^  ntntefif  which  looked  upon 
f*vi'ty  jtttwttffu]  k\u^ff\hm  fl«  a  dan^fTon^  rival,  and  every  pros- 

Itt^rhuH  ttuo  hn  n  Frii»:/|fr«'Tr»iii|  romprtitor,  have  still  great  weight 
I  I'l  li«r#'ly  jutnkWAin  iUnt  Among  them  the  notion  of  territorial 
wi'lMMiMUni'm/'fil  tiiitynlill  Wuprr;  that  their  ambition  Of  Mediteiv 
f  MMiiifi  |in'|pnn(h'i*iiiioo  mifdit  U*  disposed  to  take  nmbmge  at  the 
ftr/M|iiiit  iifh  nnitiMJ  niifl  <MUTgi»tic  Ktute  arising  in  the  tnidst  of 
llm!  liihniil  rt/Mi;  iitxl  thiit  they  mny  prefer,  as  nmghbdnts,  a  col- 
ImuHmii  iir|H«ff  V  pihiren,  whom  thoy  ean  menace  or  coerce,  to  one 
^^i»«»il  nii>nMri*li,  who  Wdiihl  he  nhle  to  treat  with  theni  on  equal 
\v\\\\n,  ir nnoh  haling*  exiit,  huwe\x»r,  we  should  be  mdined  to 
•S'^.Mihl  (hoin  i-nther  t\n  hngering  tronvn  of  an  expiring  policy, 
fhM!»  i\A  iho  doliherhto  rvprfWoa  of  an  existing  one.  The  snb- 
M*«HflHl  intiMt^M'i  of  Krnn^v  lie,  wo  are  c*invinced,  whoThr  on  the 
othi»*  ^U\\y  Sht»  newr  e:^n  jMvtsiess  Italv:  for  this  Europe  -would 
Mv\*M'  pMi«»ti  a^  <h*^  \\\\\<x  Iv  ftdly  snti«)ied  herself.  Her  lotuxe 
p*\xv**  rtMd  jk»i>vH«t^xTi  \\iU  doiy*ml' mainly  on  the  dfrekipinetit  of 
\\\^v  \\\W\'%>%\  \yt<A>\\\\\^.  and  ihe  pn>gTt>99of  bet  rodostrrvid  t«tB- 
«>vtNv ;  ai^><  h%  iVov  t^e  <^wanct;>8ntK<n  awi  pmmnly  rf  ^m, 
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quarrejbs  intQ  which  France  U  drawn  have  Italy  as  their  proxi^ 
mateor  their  remote  Qccaaioa;  and  her  constant  temptation  to 
interfere,  there  by  diplomacy  or  arms  arises  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  coiinierpoising  Austrian  influence,  or  counterworking 
Austrian. iotrigues.  But  with  the  creation  of  an  ipdependenf 
and  united  Italy^  aU  this  would  cease*  Such  a  State  would  be 
secure  in  its  own  integrity  and  power,  and  might  bid  defiance 
to  all  German  ainbitiong ;  such  a  State,  too^  would  be  the  natu- 
ral ally  of  France  in  all  her  disputes  with  central  Europe^  from 
its  local  position,  and  from  its  sympathies  as  well  as  antipathies 
of  race;  The  Latin  element  is  too  prominent  in  both  people 
not  to  prove  a  powerful  bond  of  imign  between  them. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  case  with  France,  the  sentiments  of 
England  have  been  wholly  misconceived  by  those  Italians  who 
have  taken  up  the  suspicion  of  which  we  speak.  Of  the  English- 
men who  interest  themselves  in  questions  of  foreign  politics,  nine- 
tenths  have  no  dearer  wish  than  to  see  Italy  at  once  rescued  from 
ultramontane  domination,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence*  They  desire  this,  not  only  as  lovers 
of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  abstract ;  not  only  as  philanthro- 
pists, who  grieve  over  all  human  suffering,  and  sympathize  with 
every  human  aspiration ;  not  only  as  observers,  who  do  justice 
to  Italian  capabilities,  and  anticipate  a  splendid  career  for  that 
gifted  people,  as  soon  as  external  impediments  and  repression^ 
are  removed; — they  desire  it  also  in  the  interests  of  British  pro-j 
sperity  and  of  European  peace.  England  wishes  for  no  addition 
to  her  territory,  ana  for  no  augmentation  of  her  political  pre^ 
ponderance.  She  dreads  rather  tlian  desires  the  extension  and 
complication  of  her  international  relations.  If  she  fears  an4 
deprecates  the  aggrandizement  of  other  States,  it  is  bec^qse  sh^ 
sees  in  it  a  probable  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  worlds 
She  is  Jealous  of  no  existing  empire ;  atill  less  would  she  be  jea<? 
lous  of  a  rising  one,  w jth  vmich  ahe  pould  have  ^o  rivalsbip,.an4 
with  which  only  criminal  projects^  onpne  side,  or  the  Qthi^i;^! 
could  bring  her  into  hostne  qoUiaipn.  She  is  pei^ceful,  andi 
wants  friends ;  she  is  commercial^  and  iwanjts  custppoer^  .She  if, 
not  blind  to  the  vast  market  for  her  n]:oduc9  whi<fli  a  p^pula^pn? 
of  twenty-five  millions,  living  in  ^  glorioua  cUm^te  ^nd  a  fertUa 
soil,  and  'bounding  forward  with  aU  the  life  and  energy  of  ne.wn 
been  freedom,  would  afford*  She  knows  th^  deplor^lw  bfwieni, 
to  commerce  offered  by  the  xniUtiplicatjon  of  custom-houses  cqi^ 
sequent  on  territorial  subdivision,  and  would  bail  with.jpy.a^piTt 
fication  which  should  sweep  nearly  all  of  them  away*  obe  is  w^^li 
aw^.that.a^  Ipng  jas  Austria  bears.swny  over  any  portion  pf  thi^' 
Peninsula,  her  whole.^ffprta  will  ,be  direicted  tp  the  f^fdusipni  qf, 
Engli^li :  manuJTajCtnreif  ^sedulously  m  if  thqy  i9^^,S4^1^ 
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once  confineil  to  his  spiritual  fiinctions,  his  power  of  political 
mischief  would  be  wonderfuHr  reduced ;  and  thunders  launched 
at  Austria,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  would  be  promptly  re- 
sented, or  simply  disregarded.  We  do  not  remember  tliat  the 
Papacy  lost  much  of  its  independence  during  the  eighty  years^ 
retreat  at  Avignon,  nor  that  the  possession  of^  the  person  of 
Pius  VII.  gave  Napoleon  any  groat  increase  of  influence  or  of 
resources.  And  if  the  Pope  endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  foreign  states,  to  create  rebellion  or  di^ 
turbance.  the  probability  is,  that  he  would  weaken  his  own  hold 
over  ihe  Church  rather  than  seriously  embarrass  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  the  nation  with  which  he  attempted  such  an  unwarrant- 
able interference, — unless,  indeed,  the  government  was  so  had 
ani  so  unpopular,  that  it  could  bear  no  accession  of  strength  to 
its  internal  foes. 

Greatly  to  our  surprise,  we  find  prevailing,  even  among  intel- 
l!s^^nl  Italians,  a  vorj-  general  impression  that  both  England  and 
France  are  so  far  tW^m  desiring  the  erection  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula into  an  indepemlent,  homogeneous,  and  powerful  kingdoiD, 
that  tliey  would  regard  such  a  consummation  with  jealousy  and 
annoyance.  How  far  there  may  be  any  foundation  for  this  sus- 
picion as  regarvls  France,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak ;  but  as 
ivgarvls  this  ciMintrv,  n(»thing,  we  are  satisfied,  can  be  further 
!Tx>m  the  truth.  Among  the  French,  no  doubt,  the  old  tradi- 
tions which  made  the  greatness  and  glory  of  a  nation  to  consist 
in  its  ct^ntrolling  influence  over  foreign  states,  which  looked  upon 
every  p^^werful  king  !om  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  every  pn»- 

tonnis  one  as  a  misohTcvous  competitor,  have  still  great  weight 
!  is  barely  possible  that  among  tliom  the  notion  of  territorid 
aggrandizement  may  still  linger:  that  their  ambition  of  Mediter- 
raMcin  pretxmderance  might  be  di^^posed  to  take  umbrage  at  the 
pr\*siHVt  of  a  uniieil  and  energetic  State  arising  in  the  midst  rf 
t'Kit  ?nlai\l  sea:  an.l  tliac  tliey  may  prefer,  as  neighbours^  t  col- 
hvtion  of  petty  p?  inces.  whom  they  can  menace  or  coerce,  to  one 
gre:!t  nu^niirciu  who  wonld  be  able  to  treat  with  them  on  eqtiil 
tK*rm<.  If  such  foelings  exist,  however,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
r>L*^irvl  them  rather  as  lingering  traces  of  an  expiring  polScT, 
V.Mxrt  as  the  deliberate  expression  of  an  existing  one.  The  suIh 
stHUiial  interests  of  France  lie,  we  are  convinced,  whollj  on  the 
other  siiK\  She  ne\*er  can  p««*e$s  Italy ;  for  this  Europe  wouH 
nerer  |x'nntt«  as  she  must  be  fully  satisfied  herself.  Her  future 
power  «m{  grvatness  ^ill  depend' mainly  on  the  development  of 
fcH*  internal  resources,  and  the  progress  of  her  indnstr}"  and  tsMr: 
'"  %  •nd  to  these  the  emancipation  and  prosperity  of  thi^ 
■"^  WMkI  be  not  a  hindrance  but  a  mighty  aid.    "HalfiW 
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ideas,  in  order  that  German  prodticd  ktid  Germaii  if ti|)idily  tta^ 
penetrate  there  without  rivals  and  without  contrast;  She  knowi^ 
too,  how  incorrect  is  the  common  representMiofi  that  Austrifej 
notwithstanding  her  political  oppressions,  is  (*,areful  to  deTelop 
the  material  resources  of  her  Italian  provinces^  at)d  to  miJte  tiui 
mass  of  the  people  physically  and  socially  Well  off.  She  hat 
seen  that  by  the  late  "  Concordat,**  the  GoT^mment  of  Vienna 
has  bound  itself  to  maintain  in  perpetuity  and  petrifaction,  aii 
those  ecclesiastical  pretensions  and  demands  which  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  agricultural  improvement, — ^that  it  has  de^ 
clared  Church  property  for  ever  inalienable,  and  tithes  uncon* 
vertible  and  eternal.  And,  finally^  she  is  convinced  in  tha 
depths  of  her  soul  that  real,  permanent^  self-existing,  advancing 
prosperity  can  never  co-exist  with  despotism — still  less  with  a 
despotism  which  is  detested — least  of  all  with  the  despotism  of 
an  alien  and  inferior  race.  She  desires  for  her  own  sake  tliat 
Italy  should  be  prosperous ;  and  she  believes  that  prosperity  cm 
only  spring  from  union  and  freedom. 

But  England  longs  for  the  independence  and  unification  of 
Italy  on  other  and  liigher  grounds.  Peace — not  merely  peace 
at  home,  but  European  peace — ^is  her  deepest  necessity  as  weti 
as  her  most  earnest  wish.  A  large  and  increasing  number  of 
her  statesmen  are  impatient  of  a  state  of  things  which  obliges 
her  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  allay  animosities,  to  compose 
quarrels,  to  put  out  incipient  conflagrations.  They  are  sick  of 
keeping  up  armies  and  navies,  which,  in  an  age  of  civilisation, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  needed ;  and  they  are  weary  of  political 
and  territorial  arrangements  which,  being  artificial,  unnaturil, 
and  immoral,  require  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance  and  force 
to  maintain  them  intact.  They  are  tired  of  the  task  of  8np))orW 
ing  tlie  pyramid  upon  its  apex.  They  pine  to  see  E)urope  in  a 
state  of  etabU  equilihrium ; — and  they  do  not  disguise  from 
themselves  that  great  changes — one  change  in  particniar — aie 
needed  to  secure  this  state.  There  are  some  political,  as  weU  as 
some  material,  edifices  so  strangely  conceiv'ed,  so  marvelioiuly 
dove-tailed,  put  together  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
gravity,  in  such  utter  defiance  of  all  principles  of  cobesiun,  that 
only  the  most  elaborate  system  of  buttresses  and  props,  the  most 
costly  safeguards  against  all  shocks  from  within  or  from  irithoul, 
could  sustain  them  for  a  year.  Introduce  the  gentlest  modiiea- 
tiou,  take  out  the  most  insignificant  stone,  enlarge  oiieporti<Mi  by 
a  hair's-breadth,  diminish  another  by  a  single  line,  and  the' whole 
construction  falls  to  pieces.  -     <i      .  i; 

Such  a  construction  is  the  existing  mapof  Earop^;  atfatt  mg^d 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  re-organizatioA  bf^be^dMnsn 
and  disrupted  world  then  attempted,  was  maflied*'fa|f  SO(<s^ 
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telWt^fi  *  Wglw*-  rCjf,  All  Mtvurfl  jRffinities,  sq  ruthless  a  violation 
9^  .BAtJoqail  feelings^  jso  eporjp»pU9  9  (disregard  of  the  stfaibl^st 
prinoipjest^  ju^(;e;,  ^e  partitipus  were  so  reckless,  the  allot* 
IPQIH^  iniqwtAUi^  the.  severances  so  cruel,  the  combinations  sb 
injQoo^li^us  laxid  Artificial,  that  the  peaceful  duration  of  such 
•rraofj^Mnenta  was  Impossible^. and  the  security,  comfort,  and 
progfess.pf  )£u£ope,l)ave  been  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  ih- 
stincUve  i^SarU  of  .nations  to  struggle  back  into  a  more  natural 
and  «quiiabl9  order.  As  long,  indeed^  as  no  alteration  of  any 
sort  wfis  attempted  or  permitted,  as  long  as  the  powers  which 
had  forcibly  constructed  the  unnatural  edifice  were  all  combined 
and  resolved  forcibly  to  uphold  it,  as  long  as  no  stone  was  pulled 
or  shak^p  oat|  and  no  <:ement  damped  or  loosened,  the  con- 
liiyance  might,  maintain  a  precarious  and  uncomfortable  exist- 
jNice^r— rbut  the  first  serious  quarrel,  the  first  assault  from  with- 
QUt>  the  first  (earthquake  frpm  within,  the  first  prop  removed, 
ibe  first; beam  d<^ayed, — and  the  elaborate  monstrosity  was  sure 
to  crumble  into  dust,  and  defy  the  power  of  genius  to  repro- 

.   iMow,  the  events  of  1830  and  of  1848,  as  well  as  moi*e  recent 

occurrences,  have  so  shaken  the  foundations  and  unveiled  the 

incongruities. of  tlie  arrangements  agreed  upon  in  1815,  that  all 

conviction  in  the  possibility  of  their  permanence  is  destroyed. 

Scarcely  one  statesman  in  Europe — certainly  not  one  in  England 

T— we  believe,  ^oubt^  in  his  heart  that  great  modifications  are 

fooaer  or  later  unavoidable.     The  sense  of  security  is  at  an  eiid. 

Few,  if  any,  have  the  slightest  belief  that  any  portion  of  Italy 

(an  remain  long  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  or  that  Europe  cah 

bave  any  hope  of  continuous  tranquillity  while  it  does.    The 

ve^arrangement  of  that  Peninsula  has  become  an  obvious  5i7<^  qua 

tion  of  peace  among  the  nations.   And  what  re- arrangement  j)re- 

aents  any  chance. of  endurance  or  self-existence,  except  one  wnich 

flball  at  once  respect  the  sentiments  of  nationality,  and  make  that 

nationality  vigorous  and  large  enough  to  defend  itself  against 

^aggression  ?     Such  we  believe  to  be  the  feelings  of  nearly  all 

•liberal  and  thoughtful  Englishmen  ;  sooner  or  later  we  hope  the 

policy  of  England  will  be  moulded  into  conformity  with  them. 

»,    The  prospects  of  the  speedy  realization  of  those  hopes  6t  Tta- 

.  )ian. union,  iind  emancipation  in  which  both  English  and  Italians 

.fbane,  are  at  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  mint  as  we  believe 

/their. ultimate  realization  to  be  certain.    In  tha  won!  ^'  Wait^^^lies 

^toMW/thft^rjij^  cyfe^d  .of  .the  patj;iqil^  as  therein  constantly  lies.tBe 

true  philosophy  of  life.   Impatience  can  only  prolong  the  poinful 

aff^W^fivS'  V^  4^^  '%  4*^^S^^  pai:adise.    The  attempt  to  firtr>7«- 

nJfiflrffe'^tbe  riy Wp4''M:^^^^  pnjy  postpone  the  day 

-^tasignediby.jPfpwd^pc;©  itbr  its  ^rrivaj.    Th^?  time  is  not  vet  ripe. 
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The  cup  IS  not  yet  full,^  We  can  well  undeirBtand  and  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  boiling  turbulence  of  feeling  which  most  egi* 
tate  Neapolitans  who  groan  under  tlie  stupid  andUrolal  tyranny 
of  Ferdinand,  or  Milanese  mrho  are  compelled  to  watch  in'sience 
the  insidious  and  ceaseless  exertions  of  A-ustria  to  denationaKM 
and  Germanize  the  Liombards  of  the  rising  generation.*  But  it 
most  be  evident,  even  to  them,  that  so  long  as  France  and  Eng- 
land are  diplomatically  allied  to  Austria,  and  so  long  i&s  the 
French  troops  occupy  Rome^  a  national  rising  woald  be  hope- 
less, and  a  local  one  insane.  Therefore  it  is  with  grief  we 
perceive  a  disposition  on  the  port  of  certain  patriots  in  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula,  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  Murat  dynasty, 
and  to  listen  to  tlie  agents  of  that  foreign  and  unauthorized  ad- 
venturer. Such  intrigues  can  come  to  no  good ;  for  they  will 
be  countenanced  by  no  foreign  power ;  and  they  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  grand  idea  of  unity  and  nationality,  wherein  lies  the  real 
strength  of  Italy  and  the  solid  hope  of  better  days.  The  present 
anomalous  position  of  European  powers  cannot  last  for  ever.  A 
day  will  come,  in  the  ripe  time  of  Providence — and  come  proba^ 
bly  when  least  expected — when  international  quarrels  shall  open 
the  way  for  new  territorial  or  political  arrangements,  and  when 
the  long-sought  opportunity  will  present  itself  in  a  dearhes^ 
which  no  man  can  mistake.  Let  Italians  labour  that,  when  that 
day  shall  dawn,  their  countrymen  may  be  found  morally  and 
physically  prepared  to  seize  it  and  to  use  it  aright — to  forego  it 
by  no  indolence,  to  misuse  it  by  no  excesses,  to  sacrifice  it  by  no 
dissension.  Meanwhile  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  they  have 
already  a  nucleus,  an  earnest,  and  a  tile-du-pont.  They  have 
there  a  free  nress,  through  which  they  may  instruct  the  nation ; 
they  have  a  home  of  refuge,  where  they  may  think  and  epeak 
in  freedom  without  deserting  the  skies  and  san  of  Italy ;  ikey 
have  an  arena  whereon  they  may  practise  constitutional  tactics  and 
learn  constitutional  forbearance,  and  master  the  great  poiitieal 
art  of  COMPROMISE.  To  all  we  recommend  attention  to  thtee 
words  of  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  Italian  progrcsa. 

"Au  nom  de  Tltalie  tout  homme  ecUore  du  Coaliaent  doit  de« 
maader  aux  che&  de  parti  Tabandon  da  bien  des  rdves  chi&ris  et  carea* 


«  It  has  been  stated  that  an  order  bat  been  issued  by  the  Emperor,  that  ^fter 
a  osrtain  date  all  public  elementary  instruction  in  Lonbardy  must  be  eatrrivd  en  la 
German.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  German  is  coaipelled  to  be  tangbl  to^he  lim- 
Hans  in  all  the  schools  as  well  as  Italian,  and  every  year  a  largtr  amd  Imrftt 
pwiion  of  ike  time  is  given  (o  instruction  in  German,  so  that  ere  long  more  time, 
will  be  occupied  by  Qerman  than  by  Italian,  in  the  hope  of  snpenteding  altogether 
the  latter  lauguag»-~a  etnpid  idea,  which  oaly  an  Anatriaa  ooold  b«p6^  to  earry«itt 
with  success.  ■<,!;.. 
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tki  avec  amour.  Les  partis  en  Italie  peuvent  nourrir  dt38  idees  plus 
ou  moios  g^n^reuaes,  mais  lis  n'ont  aucun  Element  de  force  entre  leurs 
mains.  La  monaroliia  Pi^montaise  est  non  seulement  le  seul  gou- 
veraement  national  de  Tltalie,  mais  eile  est  encore  la  scule  force 
nationale.  Une  des  plus  grandes  erreurs  de  notre  4poque  est  de  croire 
que  la  force  morale  pent  qoelque  chose  toute  seule,  de  penser  qu*il  j  a 
un  divorce  radical  entre  la  force  morale  et  la  force  materielle  regime. 
Telle  est  I'erreur  dans  laquelle  sent  tombes  notamment  les  revolution" 
aires  moderoes ;  lis  acceptent  bien  la  force,  mais  sous  sa  forme  anar* 
chique ;  toute  autre  leur  est  antipathique.  Les  patriotes  Ttaliens  qui 
comptent  sur  les  explosions  populaires  pour  accomplir  la  regeneration 
de  ritalie  sont  le  jouet  de  la  plus  funeste  et  de  la  plus  coupable  illu- 
sion. Les  explosions  populaires  peuvent  renverser  un  gouvernement; 
mais  oh  a-t-on  jamais  vu  qu'elles  nient  fond^  une  nationalite  ?  Ex- 
cellentes  pour  d^truire  et  renverser,  alles  peuvent  momentanement 
assurer  le  triomphe  d'une  cause  :  elles  sont  impuissantes  a  6tablir  la 
dur^e  de  ce  triomphe.  Une  cause  n'est  done  jamais  victorieuse  que 
lorsqu'elle  a  des  forces  normales  k  sa  disposition ;  jnsque-la  c'est  une 
ame  sans  corps.  Mais  lorsqu'une  idee  s'cst  transformee  en  un  gouverne- 
ment regulier,  lorsqu'an  lieu  de  dons  voiontaires  et  d'aumdnes  priv^ 
elle  a  un  budget  regulier,  lorsqu'au  lieu  de  corps  francs  elle  a  une 
armee  composee  d'escadrons  et  de  bataillons  soldes  et  recrut^s  par 
Tctat,  lorsqu'ejle  pent  contracter  des  emprunts,  qu'clle  a  lo  droit  de 
sieger  aux  congres,  qu^elle  peui  conclure  des  alliances,  construire  dea 
navires  et  fondre  des  canons,  alors  elle  est  r^ellement  une  puissancei 
et,  quclles  que  soient  les  vicissitudes  de  sa  fortune,  ses  re  vers  sur  les 
champs  de  bataille,  ses  fautes  dans  les  conseiis  des  pcuples,  elle  est 
s<ire  de  se  relever  toujours.  Tout  au  contraire,  une  idee  qui  restc  k 
Fetat  moral  pur,  qui  compte  pour  triompher  sur  le  seul  entiiou^asme 
et  sur  la  force  populaire,  cette  idee,  une  fois  abattue,  ne  se  releve 
plus.  L'enthou&iasme,  commetout  ce  qui  est  individuel,  s'^teint  avee 
renthousiasme.  Une  idee  morale,  lorsqu-elle  est  produite,  doit  doiii 
sincarner  dans  un  fait  deetin^  k  durer  apr^  la  disparition  des  gen^ 
rations  qui  Tont  adopts,  on  bien  elle  risque  fort  de  passer  avee  ellea 
^t  d'etre  bientdt  oubliee.  La  reforme  offre  une  preuve  memorable  de 
cette  verite.  Nul  doute  qu'elle  n'eut  disparu,  si  elle  s'etait  confie  a  la 
seule  force  morale  et  k  reniiiousiasme  des  contemporains ;  mais  elle 
s'incarna  en  faits  politiques  solides  et  durables,  elle  forma  des  societ^s 
non  seulement  religieuses,  mais  civiles,  et  elle  fut  k  jamais  triomphante 
du  jour  oh  eiie  eut  ses  dynasties  a  ella,  ses  arm^s  et  ses  budgets  k  elle. 
Or  il  existe  un  gouvernement  qui  represente  ces  elemens  de  force  ne- 
cessaireS  k  toute  idee  morale.  Le  gouvernement  de  Piemont  represente 
pour  I'idee  de  la  nationalite  Italienne  ce  que  la  republique  de  Geneve, 
les  Provinces-UBies,  et  la  Suede  out  represente  succcssivement  pour 
1ft  reformation.  Comment  ponrrait-il  avoir  des  hommes  nssez  aveugles 
pour  confier  au  hasard,  et  aux  forces  du  hasard,  qui  n'ont  ni  dur^i^, 
m  certiliidet  ni  cohtinuite,  raccomplissement  d'une  oeuvre  qui  de* 
mande.  du  tempsy  de  la  suite,  de  la  Constance,  et  pour  se  fier  a  dee 
hypotheses  lorsquil  existe  des  assurances  de  succes ?"  * 

e  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.     Nor.  1, 1855^ 
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Italian  CharacUr  and  Italian  Prospects. 


AVe  can  readily  understand  how  cold  and  cruel  our  exhorta- 
tions to  patience  and  inaction  must  seem  to  patriots  languishing 
in  exile  and  yearn  in  it  at  once  tor  their  country's  emancipation 
and  their  own  return.     We  know — 

.     .     .     *•  Siccome  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  alirui.*' 

To  tread  a  f.avii^n  shore  d urine  the  best  years  of  life ;  to  hear  a 
tToi^n  lan^uaije;  to  dwtU  ainiil  unconiprehendin^j  and  unsym- 
paii.izin^j  >trani:crs;  to  be  cut  ««ff  tVuni  iiitt'rrojir?e  with  fainilj 
auvl  friends,  and  to  kuuw  at  the  same  time  tliat  tiio<%e  friends  M 
sutVerini:  at   hi -me   under  the  oppre>>ion   that    lias   driven  TOK 
al»rvvd:  to  read  day  after  day  new  in-taiicts  of  the  hruUtlltr 
under  whii'h  y-uir  cherished  land  is  i!"o:!U'l  t.>  L'roan ;  to  looK 
at  the  somhre  sky  of  Lnr.don  while  iliv:imi:i::  ■•!'  the  (^olden  tky 
rf  Iv^me:  to  !eel  life  el)biniX  drop  by  dr.ip  away,  till  the  contir 
t:  VI  sre:i':<  over  you  tliat  y«»u  are  destine  i  lik'»  so  miny  to  1«a\ 
tl.is  worl.i  «i:h  y^Mir  ho|v>  unaoC'>:n^lishv.L  y:ur  «ufterin«»s  n* 
c^:r.;vns  :..?.  y ':ir  wron:is  unredrossj  1 — (.is  ;  .^.^r  Ivrasinski  h 
;i:s:  il  ^v.oV.  : "»  i.ri*''»i  over  ail  thi<  in  ?•!::':':.•  and  poverty,. 
y  -.1  ^r.^w  :.;::' wild  \\\i\\  the  rfflvv.^:!  »ti.  a:i  i  bojin  to  specai 
«;:o:>.or  a  n  iiive  scatiMd  «r  a  native  -!•.:,".;:..  ri  would  not  be  j 
feral- '.i*  to  a  f -reijiu  irarrct : — all  th.i-s.  we  ;irv?  o.-*r.soious,  most 
a  fearrV.I  trial  and  teinp:a:ion  to  the  unji.a-t^r.e  I  spirit  and 
lo'.  in^:  hoar:.     In  tiia:  h.'i^r'ul  wisi.^m  w!.:^::  !?  the  root 
er^^Au  o:  i\\\\\   irs   th:it   pr.»i'«^und  pi.:!  i*^:  !:y  which  ia  a!: 
n'.iiZ'on,  o:\n  a!o:»e  Ve  f*u.".i  i-ie  stren^:;;  :    rv^:-:  the  tempt: 
ar..»  e ::'.'.: re  the  trial.     The  fate  •  f  an  in  i;vi  lua'.  ii  incalcui 
ir.s  .:■::"; vMn: :  the  destinies  of  a  country  are  :rn:r.easurably  p^' 
T:-.o  voar?  ot"  a  M  \N  arv  :ew  and  brie: :  thj  1  rriime  of  a  K^ 
is  a'»  l:i:  orvnial.    The  *ieiiveranee  of  a  ro-  ;  ie  :::ust  he prti 
v.^:  s-iat.^V.e.:;  it  r.ius:  be  worked  tor  as  we.,  as  :.ui:ht  fiw,— 
::.o  \r\  *  v.jht  :"»  rrece-de  the  strife  tor  r/.ir.y  a  disheart< 
ViAr.     IV.rthe  laSourers  often  do  more  :hir.  :~e  i^:-!dicri 
a  :;.^":!i'r  CAl'dniT,  a  more  etretnive  ir.Huen.v.  a  r.Arier  and 
pAir.n;!  lasiL    In  the  grand,  true  words  c:  M:!::r.. 

*  Ttej  abo  fcrve,  who  onlj  stazi'I  x:  I  «-&::.'* 
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Austrian  empii-e,  heterogeneous  elemeota 
of,  202. 

BaptUtSy  penecQtkm  of,  in  Germany,  411. 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  school  and  university,  367,  377. 

Blair's  sermons,  reason  of  their  popularity, 
470. 

Bunseu*s  Signs  of  the  Times,  386 — ^just  no- 
tion and  estimate  of  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  387<— impression  made  by  him  on 
this  country,  888 — present  influence  and 
pob'tical  pobition  in  Germany,  390— char- 
acter of  his  •*  Signs  of  the  Times,"  892— 
the  principle  of  ftreo  association,  892 — po- 
litical centralization,  395 — chiim  by  the 
clergy  to  a  divine  right  to  rule  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  395 — Puseyism,  397 
— freedom  of  conscience  the  antecedent 
to  all  social  liberty  and  civil  rights,  399 — 
rise  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  401 — cases  in 
Baden,  Italy,  and  Austria,  402— Stahl's 
theory  of  intolerance,  406-~his  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  409 — persecution  of  the 
Baptiiits  in  Germany,  411  —  Bunsen's 
treatment  of  Stahl's  sophistries,  412 — 
intolerance  of  the  Russian  Church,  414— 
tlie  future  of  Puseyism  and  Popery,  415. 

Butler,  Professor,  peculiar  excellences  of  his 
pulpit  discourses,  498. 

Butler,  Samuel,  50^hi8  late  appearance  as 
an  author,  60 — early  life  and  education, 
52 — occupation  in  middle  age,  55 — first 
literary  attempts,  political  ballads,  56 — 
his  antipathy  to  the  Puritans  inspired  his 
muse,  59 — gradual  practice  as  a  writer,  61 
— what  first  suggested  Hudibras,  63 — out- 
lino  of  the  first  part,  with  specimens,  64 
— its  reception,  68--did  it  call  forth  a 
golden  shower  I  69~.outline  of  the  second 
part,  6i) — neglect  of  the  poet,  71 — litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration,  72 — Davcnant, 
Waller,  Cowley,  Dryden,  73 — character- 
istic features  of  this  literature,  75 — But- 
ler's social  relations,  77 — third  part  of 
Hudibras,  79 — satirizes  the  licentiousness 
of  thf,  ag«  of  Charles  11.,  81 — his  list  of 
characters,  82 — his  literary  forte  was  sa- 
tire, B3 — had  a  crabbed  and  ill-condi- 
tioned clement  in  him,  84 — general  view 
of  his  character  and  genius,  86 — it  is  his 
vit  that  has  made  him  immortal,  88 — 
makes  his  best  appearance  in  octosyllabic 
dof^grel,  89. 
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Cabinets  and  Statesmen,  1 83— anomalous 
and  unsatisfactory  position  of  our  internal 
politics,  188 — recent  breakings-up  and 
reconstructions  of  Cabinets  have  astounded 
the  national  conscience,  1 84 — former  well- 
defined  lines  of  separation  between  parties 
now  removed,  186 — embarrassment  of 
publicity,  1 89 — consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent theory  of  Cabinet  agreement,  191 — 
is  Cabinet  union  indispensably  necessary  I 
194 — real  use  of  cabinets,  195. 

Centralization  (political)  contrasted  with 
free  association,  393. 

Chalmers'  (Dr.)  Weft  Port  scheme,  155— 
character  of  his  sermons,  480. 

Church  of  England,  its  defects  as  a  home- 
mission  association,  152 — wants  lay- work- 
ers, 157. 

City  missionaries,  their  training  and  disci- 
pline, 165. 

Colour-blindness,  326 — this  interesting  pe- 
culiarity first  noticed  in  16H4,  326— the 
subject  discussed  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  and 
Professor  Wartmann,  326— Dr.  George 
Wilson's  Researches,  327— biographical 
notice  of  Dr.  Wilson,  328— nature  of  co- 
lour-blindness, S3Lcases  illustrative  of 
its  degrees  and  varieties,  333— colours 
perceived  with  most  difficulty  or  most 
liable  to  be  confounded,  887— total  invi- 
sibihty  of  red,  339 — extent  to  which  co- 
lour blindness  prevails  in  males  and  fe- 
males, 342 — chromatic  theory,  colours  in 
the  ehoroid  coat,  343— the  retinal  theo- 
ries, 846 — ^the  preventi<m  and  care,  and 
the  professions  for  which  it  disqualifies, 
348— nature  and  danger  of  railway  sig- 
nals, 350 — danger  of  red  and  green  sig- 
nals at  sea»  353 — danger  of  colour-blind- 
ness In  the  ph}*sidan,  the  druggist,  and 
the  cook,  354 — in  the  operations  of  war 
and  in  criminal  trials,  354. 

Conscience,  freedom  of,  the  precursor  of  all 
other  social  blessings,  399. 

Copper,  peculiarities  in  the  temper  of,  23. 

Crime,  comparative  state  of,  in  London  and 
continental  towns,  146 — in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  148 — expense  of  punish- 
ing compared  with  expense  of  prevent- 
ing, 432. 

Crimea,  disposal  of,  285. 

Cromwell,  specimen  of  political  squibs  writ- 
ten  against,  56.  ^ 
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•«  Doctor  Antonio"  reTiewed, 587— its  gene- 
ral  cliaracter,  with  extracts,  537,  556 — 
the  ethical  errors  of  the  book,  545. 

Drutnmond  of  Hawthomden,  his  notes  of 
conversations  with  Ben  Jonson,  467 — 
his  character  of  Jonson,  477. 

Education  for  the  Metropolis  of  Manufac- 
tures, 1  —industrial  greatness  of  Britain, 
2 — the  people  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 3 — infant  serfs  of  a  neglected  rural 
district  compared  with  the  children  of  the 
manufacturing  population,  5 — the  opera- 
tive  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  cul- 
ture, 8 — feeling  of  the  accomplished  work- 
man towards  the  sciencesi,  11 — excliange 
€»f  experiences  between  tlie  professor  and 
the  o])erative,  12 — bearing  of  manufac- 
tures upon  science,  1 3 — means  of  render- 
ing the  interchange  of  scientific  with 
practical  knowledge  advantageous,  17 — 
faulty  construction  of  subsidiary  machines, 
19 — the  border  land  of  science,  21 — 
things  familiar  to  mechanics  but  ignored 
by  philosophy,  23 — suitable  college  train- 
ing for  the  higher  class  of  operatives,  24 
Owens  College,  25 — a  practical  or  manu- 
facturing system  of  education  should  be 
built  upon  this  foundation,  27 — how  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  out  in  Languages, 
28 — in  Mathematics,  30 — Chemistry,  31 
History,  32 — Political  Economy,  S3 — 
Logic,  34 — whence  the  necessary  funds 
are  to  be  derived,  36 — unity  of  industrial 
art,  39 — a  travelling  professor,  41— Col- 
lege Exhibitions,  42--Owens  College  a 
good  beginning,  43 — improvement  ne- 
oessitates  improvement,  47 — illustration 
from  Nasmyth's  iron-gun  experiment,  48. 
Examination  for  B^st  India  Civil  Service, 
859— for  Royal  Artillery  and  Engioeers, 
383. 

Farm-schools,  advantages  of,  tee  Mettray 
and  Redhill. 

Fielding,  Henry,  his  early  life  and  educa- 
tion, 204 — his  plays,  the  irregularity  of 
his  Hfe,  205 — his  marriage,  207 — his 
ntires  against  ministers,  208 — Fielding 
and  Richardson,  210— **  Tom  Jones," 
*<  Amelia,"  213— anecdotes  of  Fielding, 
215. 

Firmas,  M.  D'Hombre,  notice  of  his  Memoir 
on  Colour-blindness,  357. 

France  and  ScoUand,  intercourse  between, 
289— origin  of  the  alliance,  289— Scot- 
land before  the  Conquest,.  290 — Saxon 
fugitives  into  Scotland  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  292 — projects  of  the  Norman 
kings,  293— WillUm  WalUce,  296— Ro- 
bert the  Bruce,  297 — escape  from  the 
Normans,  297 — reasons  which  attached 
SeotUind  to  France,  298 — nature  of  the 
eoDnexion,  299— kindness  of  the  French, 
'')— Rojral  Guard  of  SeotUsh  Archers  in 


France,  SOS— natore  of  their  duties,  304 
— M.  Teulet's  Papers,  307 — competition 
between  Franoe  and  England  for  the 
annexation  of  Scotland,  309 — the  matri- 
monial alliances,  the  Guises,  312— effects 
of  the  Reformation,  315 — permanent  so- 
cial influence  of  the  alliance,  317 — influ- 
ence on  laws  and  institutions,  318 — on 
Iiabits  and  manners,  320— on  architec- 
ture, 321  — on  festive  customs,  323. 
French  Politics^  anomalies  of,  111. 

Gallenga's  History  of  Piedmont  noticed, 

548. 
Gifford's  Memoir  of  Ben  Jonson,  tee  Jonson. 
Guthrie's  (Dr.)  Disoonrses,  notiee  of,  481. 

Hotels,  505— the  "  line"  has  supplanted  the 
roid,  and  the  railway  hotel  the  roadside 
hotel,  505 — pleasure*  tra£Be,  not  business 
traffic,  now  fills  our  hotels,  508 — com- 
plaints of  the  expense  of  pleasure  hotels, 
511 — importance  of  tabU-d^kcU  system, 
513 — Englishmen  at  home  and  abroad, 
5 1 5 — ^meeting  with  '*  objectionable  people** 
a  bugbear,  517 — comparative  expense  at 
large  and  small  hotels,  518 — projected 
monster  hotel  in  Traialgar  Square,  522 
— Clubs  and  Hotels,  524 — moral  aspects 
of  the  hotel  question,  527 — effects  on  our 
domestic  morality,  530— -evil  of  exckidinff 
females  from  places  of  resort,  531 — hold 
companies  on  the  Continent,  533. 

Ireland,  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in,  within  a  few  years,  1 17— nature 
of  these  changes,  1 18— the  present  com- 
pared with  the  past,  139— Cloneurry, 
(Lord)  Life  and  Times  of,  117— Nichohs 
Lawless  turns  Protestant,  and  buys  knd, 
1 1 9— becomes  draper,  tmd  boys  a  barooei- 
age,  120— buys  a  peersce  for  £8000, 121 
—education  of  theseoond  Lord  Clonenrnr, 
121— becomes  one  of  the  <<  United  Irish^" 
and  is  arrested  and  imprisoood,  124— 
repairs  to  the  Continent  for  some  years 
126 — his  opinion  of  tho  change  produced 
by  the  Union,  127 — his  riews  on  eman- 
cipation, the  Chnreh  qnastioB,  and  educa- 
tion, 128. 

Italian  character  and  Italian  prospects,  537 
— character  of  the  lowor  classes,  542 — ^in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  643— present  pros* 
peets,  648 — the  three  mineipal  parties  m 
Italy,  and  how  hue  Ukty  are  willmg  to 
unite  for  independence  and  nnity,  560— 
the  Constitutional  pwtj,  Aaeglio,  661 — 
tlie  Federal  party,  Manin,  652-.the  Re- 
publicans,  Mazzini,  663— extinction  of  the 
divisions  of  Italy  not  desirable,  656 — dif- 
ficulties in  the  way,  Sidlj,  666 — the  Pope, 
how  to  be  disposed  id,  669 — bow  the  Ita- 
lian patriots  are  regarded  by  tlie  Frendi, 
662-aDd  Ett^Uh,  Mft-ahsoditMaofthe 
Vienna  Congress 
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union    cf    moral   and   material    force, 
667. 
Jones,  Inigo,  associated  with  Ben  Jonson 
in  the  getting  up  of  court  masques,  460 — 
quarrete  with  him,  470. 

Jonson,  Ben,  447 — defects  of  GifTord's  Me- 
moir, 447 — his  education,  448 — what  it 
was  to  be  a  literary  man  about  town,  449, 
— view  of  the  Elizabetlian  drama  and 
dramatists,  450 — very  nearly  comes  into 
acquaintance  with  the  hangman,  453 — 
Ben's  first  dramas,  455 — becomes  a  writer 
of  masques,  459 — his  social  habits  and 
haunts,  460— the  Mermaid  Club,  462 — 
bis  habit  of  indulging  in  "  silent  con- 
tempt," 465— his  visit  to  Hawthornden, 
467— appointed  poet-laureate,  468 — the 
Apollo  Club,  469 — Ben  compared  with 
fihakespeare  in  their  corporeal  dimen- 
Bions  and  mental  qualities,  472 — Drum- 
mond's  portrait  of  him  too  unfavourable, 
477 — his  peculiarities  as  a  poet  and  dra- 
matist, 478. 

Laurence,  Frederick,  notice  of  his  Life  of 

Fielding,  204,214. 
Lutheran  churches,  persecuting  spirit  in. 

896. 

Manufacturine  system  of  education,  8. 

Mettray  and  Red-Hill  farm-schools,  417— 
the  training-school  must  supersede  the 
prison,  417— has  the  SUte  a  right  over 
children  not  become  amenable  to  law  1 
419— the  two  principles  upon  which  Met- 
tray and  Red-Hill  are  fonnded,  421  — 
labour  the  antagonist  of  vice,  423— ob- 
jections to  the  farm-school  system,  424 — 
description  of  Mettray,  426 — objections 
of  false  economists,  4  30 — expense  of  pun- 
ishing crime,  432 — expense  of  prevent- 
ing crime,  434 — choice  of  sites  and  general 
plan,  438— short  holidays,  441 — necessity 
of  religious  teaching,  443. 

Milton  contrasted  with  Samuel  Butler,  86. 

Mozley  on  Angustiuianism,  217 — liberation 
of  revelation  from  the  trammels  of  pole- 
mical theologies,  217— limits  of  human 
reason,  219— religious  philosophy,  219— 
true  theory  of  our  necessary  ignorance, 
220 — incomprehensible  knowledge,  221 
—causality  and  moral  agency,  223— 
power  ultimately  incomprehensible,  224 
— generahty  of  both  the  uninstructed  and 
the  learned  ignorant  of  their  ignorance, 
227 — ^position  of  incomprehensibie  truths 
in  theology,  229. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  causes  of  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  his  government,  115. 

Vasmith,  David,  founder  of  city  missions, 
165. 

N^ttement,  M  Alfred,  roTiew  of  his  History 
of  French  Literature,  91. 


Open-air  preaehmg,  176. 

Orleans,  reign  of  the  house  of,  in  France, 
91 — Louis  Philippe's  eighteen  years  of 
power  produced  no  great  intellectual 
names,  91 — literary  qualifications  of  M. 
Nettement,  92— character  of  Dr.  Vferon 
and  of  his  M^moires,  93_the  nation  did 
not  believo  in  Louis  Philippe  nor  Louis 
Philippe  in  the  nation,  95 — electoral  re- 
form, reform  banquets,  96 — programme  of 
the  banquet,  98 — dishonest  compromise, 
99 — letter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the 
uisurrection  of  Strasbourg,  100 — discus- 
sions concerning  the  secret  service-money, 
102— comparative  view  of  its  amount  and 
distribution  under  different  governments, 
103— civil  list  of  Louis  Philippe,  106— 
rapacity  of  the  actors  in  the  revolution  of 
February,  108 — pilUge  of  royal  reri- 
deuces,  109— anomalies  of  French  poli- 
tics, 1 1 1— hollowness  of  Louis  Philippe's 
r^me,  113— no  «  solid  edifice"  fell  in 
February,  1 1 3— the  two  species  of  right  to 
rule,  114 will  Louis  Napoleon's  autho- 
rity endure  )  115. 

Owens  College,  8 — a  good  beginning  for  a 
united  scientific  and  manufacturing  col- 
lege, 43. 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  231— history  of 
industrial  exhibitions,  232— the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  234— description  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  235 

comparative  industry  of  France  and 

Eneland,  238— Mr.  Fairbaim's  account 
of  Uie  machinery,  240— superiority  of  the 
French  in  instruments  of  precision,  243-. 
resolutions  passed  by| British  jurors,  246 — 
patent  law  of  England,  246 — character  of 
the  oM  patent  law,  247— its  injustice,  249 
— Lord  Brougham's  patent  bills  of  1835 
and  1852,  250— injustice  of  the  new  pa- 
tent law  of  1862,  253— intolerable  ex- 
pense,  appropriation  of  the  funds  leried 
from  inventors,  264 — discussion  on  pa- 
tents in  the  British  Association,  266 — 
patents  should  be  given  gratis,  258 — and 
absolutely  secured,  259 — they  and  the 
copyrights  should  be  perpetual,  261 — par- 
liamentary committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, 265. 

Presbyterianism  and  Independency  bur- 
lesqued in  Hudibras,  65. 

Puritans,  Samuel  Butler's  hatred  of,  made 
him  an  author,  59. 

Puseyism,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  opinion 
of,  397.  . 

Reformation,  (Home,Vand  Christian  UnioDy 
140 — Philanthropic  literature,  142 — state 
of  crime  in  England,  144 — London  com- 
pared with  continental  towns,  W  "^ 
far  the  clergy  have  lost  the  (  "^ 
the  people,  146 — England,  &_ 
Wales    compared,     148— ill 
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